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A Swallow Idyll. 

By Lt-Colonel G. COUSSMAKGR. 



WESTWOOD HOUSE is an old couiiiry 
many gables and chimneys, an ideal place for swallows. 
The master, mistress, and their niece are much attached 
to the leathered tribes, and to swallows in particular, so the 
behaviour of three, of these, Jacob, Rachel, and Leah, was 
watched with much interest. Leah soon disappeared from their 
view, and it was only towards the end of this history, that con- 
jectures were started about her. Was she an exlra wife of 
Jacob? Was she his widowwl sister? Was she the widow of 
his friend, or of another cock swallow whom he had siain, and 
was she therefore dependent on him ? The one thing was 
certain, that he had at the last to look after her and her family. 
In the middle of June there was warm and wet weather, 
and the swaltons began to build. Jacob and Rachel had just 
finished a beautiful orthodox nest with many inches of wall, and 
lined With hay and feathers, when the weather changed again, 
and cold northerly winds set in once more. What were they 
to do? The nest was in a very nice place, il is true, against 
the topmost pane of a window in the drawing-room, so that 
their friends miglit. by standing on chairs, look into it and 
see the contents ; but they felt sure that it would be very cold, so 
Jacob judiciously determined to consult the Master on the 

Now the Master likes plenty of fresh air in hts bed- 
room, and his room had a large bow-window, the upper halves 
of all the three windows in which were lowered so that the 
birds could fly through if they liked, and they did like, keeping 
the gnats and flies away from the Master, and his faithful 
attendant " Muska, " a docile Yorkshire terrier. At 3.30 a.m. 
on the Z3rd of June Jacob perched himself on the lop of the 
lowered window and poured forth all his troubles, to which the 
Master sleepily replied, " All right, my boy, come here, I will 
take care of you," 

So Jacob went and summoned Rachel, and the two 
explored the room, and eventually settled on the lintel or head 
of the south window frame, where, screened by the curtain 
pole, they might build their nest; and forthwith they began to 
collect pellets of mud, hay, and feathers, and set to work. For 
a tew days they worked on undisturbed, but then the vigilant 
niece noticed them going in and out of the window, and became 
.auspicious; the Master had carefully picked up every scrap of 
inesling material and put it up on the lintel, but it was stated 
(hat there would be a mess, that it would give trouble to the 
domestics, and so the shutters of that particular window were 
closed during the daytime; but they were always opened at 
night, and for a long time in the morning; and the other 
windows were kept open; so Jacob and Rachel, backed up by 



s decreed that they 



the Master, persevered, and eventually it v 
should be left alone. 

The Master began to wonder much about Jacob ; he 
evidently did more singing than working; he invited 
guests in, one of wlrom must have been Leah, tor Rachel used 
to pounce down at these and hustle them out of the room, while 
Jacob for the most part sang away. Sometimes he did join 
the fighting wife, bui in a very half-hearted way; then, while 
she worked away at the nest, he built another alongside of it. 
and strutting alxiut on the curtain pole he put a bit of grns,-. 
or a feather, first into one nest, and then into the other. It 
was evident that although she was much in earnest, he was 
more at play. 

These nests were not so elaborate as their first one ; they hai 
less than one inch of wall ; in fact, only just sufficient 
to keep the lining from falling out. On the and of July Rachel 
chose which nest she would lake to. and laid her Rrst egg, and 
daily added another, till she began to sit on the 7lh. Jacob did 
not interfere in these proceedings ; now and then he stopped his 
singing and went up on to the pole, strutting about and looking 
down proudly on his devoted wife, but his songs were directed as 
much lo his outside friends as to her. and, shameful to relate. 
while she was out.of sight overhead, Leah or some other friend 
was sitting on (he window lisicnkig to his song. The Leah 
theory not having entered the Master's head at that time, he 
thought that perhaps it was the family doctor or some old 
crony of Jacob's; still, it was only Jacob who sang, and so it 
was presumed "that, contrary to the custom of human beings, 
only the host .^mong birds opens his mouth, not the guests. 

Well. Rachel went on sitting very steadily, and on the 
2ist, after a fortnight's perseverance, the little onts came out, 
and the old birds--for it was supposed that Jacob did do 
some work — cleared off all the egg shells, and no extra work 
fell upon the domestics. .Feeding went on steadily, but still 
the Master doubted whether Jacob did his full share. It was 
very doubtful whether he ever brought in more than one insect 
at a time. Certainly after Ihe exertion of feeding one or two, 
h; strutted about on the jtole and sang a little; perh:ips It 
was only to clear his throat, Rachel used to come bark with 
many morsels. However, they got on very well, and in a 
short time Rachel took to sleeping out of doors, or ralhcr oi;t 
of window, and the Master supposed that Jacob had introdui-cd 
her, to his friends, as she became less spiteful to them wheri 
they came indoors. 

On the 6th of August, when Ihe vigilant niece was silling 
in the room below, she saw a young bird come down on to an 
aloe on the grass plot; it seemed somewhat dazed, not lo say 
stunned, so she picked it up. and bringing it upstairs p.ut it 
with Rachel's other children, as she could see live other tieads. 
This one scrambled ak>ng to them, and it was thought that 
Rachel. had six. On the 8th of August the young birds became 
very restless, walking about the linlel, stretching their wings, 
and very early on the 9th the Master was awakened b}' a con- 
si derab^ comniotion. 

Opening his eyes, he saw on the top line on the 
lintel Rachel with five children; on the top of the window 
Jacob with four young birds, and a very subdued looking old 
bird in the far corner. Jacob was singing merrily, the four 
young ones kept moving about, and presently they all began 
flying about the room. Jacob, the four, Rachel, and the subdued 
one, who was at once called Leah; and then the whole story 
became apparent to the Master, Leah early in the season had 
been put down, the chimney, where she had built her nest, 
reared her young, and now, joining Jacob, insisted on her 
rights. Rachel having her own five was content, forgave him 
for what had taken place, and Ihey flew a dance of reconcilin- 
tion, Rachel's family looked on, but could not muster courage 
enough to fly that day. The next morning, however, the two 
camps amalgamated, and the united twelve with a song of 
triumph dashed out of the open window, and after two or three 
rounds of delight flew on to the top of the parapet. The room 
was cleaned up, the domestics removed every vestige of nest, 
and the dead body of the poor little bird who fell upon the aloe 
was found; this must have been Leah's fifth child. They had 
gone — the gnats would come^Master was disconsolate ; his 
only hope was that some of ihem might return the ne.\t year. 
and that he might be alive to welcome them. ,~ 

Jacob returned on 29th April this year, and Rachel 'hii^^vJ 
May. Their adventures may form the subject of ani^cr 
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Nature and truth are one, and immut' Countrv-Side Lectures within an easy the night at too early an age. Therefore, 

4ible and inseparable as beauty and ttme, radius of. Lewes, without as4fing for any it seems reasonable to assume that the 

Mrs. Jauieson. fee, except, of course, out-of-pocket ex- irregularity of the forkbone may be estsb- 

* * • penses. In addition, there would only be lished by the pressure of the crop at a very 

7 ROM the " Records of the Week " in the very small charge for hire of The earj age, and that when these birds begin 

our last week's issue i held back the Country-Siue lantern slides. What we to us^e their wings they have 10 put up with 

reports received of the reappearance of would like to see is an army of willing the slight inequality of support on the two 

swallows and house martins, after they helpers at work in all the districts of Eng- sides of the body. 

seemed to have departed, in order that, land; because there are everywhere • • « 

■by putting the records of two weeks to- naturalist societies, schools, reading clubs, Of the curious specimens which have 

^ether, we should get a better idea ot the etc., etc., who would greatly appreciate been sent to me this autumn quite an 

way in which the movements o( these these lectures, but could not afford to pay extraordinary proportion have been 

jnigrants are guided by wind and weather the fee and expenses of a lecturer coming multiple flowerheads of the large white 

an^ not by any instinct beyond the in- all the way from London for the purpose. Aster or Michaelmas daisy, known as Lady 

hcrited tendency to travel in autumn when I hope that many names will be sent in as Trevelyan, During' the time that this 

«hili winds blow from north and east. voluntary lecturers in different parts of the plant was in full bloom, such blossoms 

- * ' country. constituted 80 per cent, of the specimens 

During the first third of October the • • • received, it seems obvious, thrrclore, that 

-ordinary departure of swallows and house It is really amazing how inobservant the this particular Michaelmas Daisy has a 

4i>artins was being concluded ; and the most observant people may be of facts marked tendency to produce freaks of this 

*irds were reported as last seen between which lie a little outside of their grooves of ^"*^ ^fter such a summer as we have had 

October 5th and iilh in the counties of thought. The Daily Telegraph periodi- '^is year. But a tendency to produce 

Leics., Berks, Lanes., Norfolk, Chesh., cally publishes "Gardening Notes, by freaks of any particular kind under special 

■Glos., Hqnt^, London, and Surrey. With Donald McDonald," and, no doubt, num- conditions can only be the exaggeration 

uncerUin weather the birds were on the bers of people have been aided and in- °f ^'""^ habit useful to Ihe species in 

whole drifting south, and after October siructed thereby. But a reader sends me normal circumstances; and one would like 

Jith until October 16th they seem to have one cutting containing the following as- '° know what advantage the wild stock 

-disappeared altogether, so far as our re- tonishing piece of advice :— " Constant °f 'his particular Aster gained by its ability 

eords go. During the intervening four war must be maintained against all butter- ^""^ readiness to produce abnormal fiowei- 

days not a swallow or house-martin was flies of every hue. if cauliflowers or any heads. Without some advantage the 

<o be seen apparently in Britain. kind of greens ar^ to be enjoyed without tendency— corresponding to Ihe instinct of 

* # * the accompaniment ot caterpillar sauce." animals— would not have been acquired. 
But during the ten days from October Now, everyone who has had anything to • • • 

16th to 2Sth they reappear again, and are do with a vegetable garden ought to know '" endeavouring to explain that form 
reported from a number of places in no that there are two white butterflies and o' bird-migration which takes place 
fewer than thirteen different counties, one dull grey moth whose caterpillars feed between east and west, instead of north 
nearly all of which are maritime. It is not upon cabbages, etc. ; but to recommend and south, in my notes of October 27th. I 
po>.sib]e to avoid seeing in this the effect the wholesale destruction of " butterflies "lade an unfortunate reference to the rose- 
of changed winds carrying the travellers of every hue " in order to protect cauii- coloured pastor as an instance, because I 
back to Britain ; the more especially as flowers is as mischievous as ridiciilous. Of happened to have a letter before me in 
during the same period humming-bird the four most conspicuously-hued of our '^'hich the east-to-west migration of that 
ha*k-moths, which were undoubtedly, i common butterflies, three— the peacock, bird was mentioned. But the migrants 
think, blown over from the Continent, red admiral, and tortoises hell— feed only which I was considering were those which 
became very common in many parts of on nettles; and the fourth, the brimstone, come as winter visitors to the West of 
England. During the last week of Octo- upon buckthorn. Europe from the east before the advancing 
ber and the first of November there was ♦ * , cold from Siberia; whereas the rose- 
no return of continuous summery weather yVith regard to my explanation of the ':°^V"'\i ^^^f '^°^^^ ^^ ^ sumnier visitor 
such as results from prolonged southerly irregular' shape ot the ■■ merty thoughts " aJT ff ,^"'u^ and Asia Mmor, 
winds in auturnn. Instead there were or ''wish-bones " (scientifically known as p*th/r« 1 h 1 T "'""i \ '^u 
marked and sudden fluctuations, with the .. f^^ula ") of fowls, turkeys, partridges. ^^'^^Tv , T . ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ , 
result that swallows and house-mart ns etc —name v that the rie-ht arm of this "^'^ '" "^ ^^^^^ '">' '''"""g «"« typical 
were carried sintrlv or in twos and threes ■ ^^u^ ■ u ^ \ ^ u Tu bird of each class of migrants and showing 

were uirriea sin^,iy or m iwos ana inrees important bone is pushed outwards by the l„„, .,„j . ■. _■ . ^ 

to unexpected places. distended crop, which these birds carry ^"^ ^"'' ""^^ " ""l^^^"^- 

* ' ' always on the right side — Mr. I. P. Nunn, Th. cnniir.™ «,!n c,.r,.a r,f tka i-„.. «( 
So tele as November 6ihl myself S.W. „t rV„„, Herts, points oit Ih.t thi „5|„ «£ trivernorth .nd'EuS, 

s'ir2em.s'r.ri".o"„T?.r;!,To"''' L"f'='"*:" "'• '?»"'',T"'y°°»»s'?'' Se" e''^*. ':mmST MlTt 

as It seemed, over a pond near my house, before the weifjht of the crop could in- s^,rh miirrants are insect-eatinr- birds inA 
where no swallow bird had been seen for H„enc. the shape of the bone." " I S, hT»?^?nher«ed m S«?„nf„ i^^iutlu 
a (all month. Bat the son is shinine, and belie.e it to be," he adds, undoobtedly Sd7JLneveHn lite ^ommeror Liu, n^ 

i'St'lVfJ"" i 'TfJ ','!f-?!P'f- ""i" ™ff"."«l„""ii» «■> »■•» »" accidental .miy winds from the north threaten to 

next north wind wdl take the little travel, deformity." Very possibly he is risht; .„.„„„ a^a„ .ii ■,„„,., f^^ „„, ,„ fl„ 

ter safely to ,h. south. Ne.crtlieles,, these but that i-ould not aS.ct the' validity of the rthwarff aga i: in ' ,S wte " h"> 

S^F^a'' ,"!,' '"j ' , ' T" """ "Pl""«'i»"- »'"<»• •" Pecullantie. of ^m, ,„„ ,^ southern desert, brintr the 

kind eddy of the wind away from the main creatures as we see them to-day are the same menace I do not say th.at the swal 

current of mieralion and stranded for a inherited reiults of eircumstanees which ^ or any other bird knOws why he want, 

while a. It wer^ m »me backwater must mBueneed the deve'opment of their an- ,„ fly when there is a certain " feel " in the 

run large risks. Those, for instance, cestors „■- ■„ i ,» i ■ n. 

which iere miscarried to Masham, in ... "" '", '■«•""""■ " «"'y •?""!!■ ."" 

X, I . . rt . L 0.1- L J » - - ancestors nave for countless eenerations 

Yorkshire, on October 28th were observed On the other hand I should doubt the survived by flying then ; and instinct bids 

to be so weak that on a l.ghtmg the wmd possibility of a living bird at any ^ge being him do the same By doing it, he easily 

caught one bird and rolled n over down ,«, young for its distended crop to in- reaches Africa in autumn and returns in 
fluence the shape of its forkbone. In ex- spring— his journey in returning being 
treme youth,- the bones are very soft and helped by memory ot landmarks. 

In our B.K.N. A. column to-day I am pliable, and we know what extraordinary * * • 

f;lad to publish, an offer from a member shapes the breastbones of chickens will If you will look at a map you cannot helf>~ 

«t Lewes who is willing to deliver assume if they are allowed to perch for seeing how simple a thing it is foV ihe 
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tide of birdlife thus to fluctuate between 
Europe and Africa ; and you liave only to 
recall your own feelings in autumn and 
spring to understand the instinct of migra- 
tion which dominates birds at those sea- 
sons. On a crisp, dry morning in autumn, 
when the wind is inthe north, you feel so 
energetic that you can hardly take exercise 
enough; and again in the early year when 
balmy south winds bring a delicious 
" spring-like " feeling you can hardly 
control your desire to rush into the coun- 
try. It is not accident that opposite winds 
and contrary changes of temperature 
should produce the same restlessness in us, 
according to the season in which they oc- 
cur. Like the birds, we doubtless inherit 
an ancestral Instinct to migrate when the 
mnd is cold in autumn or warm in spring ; 
and all our centuries of civilisation have 
not eradicated it. 

To return, however, to the birds: be- 
sides this north-and-south movement of the 
insect-eating summer-birds there is a 
strong migration from east to n'est of 
birds which are not insectivorous. Some 
are omnivorous, like the starling, and 
others seed-eaters lilce the brambling; and 
the purposes of their migration are served 
when they fly in autumn with the east 
wind to lands where the grip of winter is 
loosened by the soft influence of the Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean seas. So we find 
Britain overrun in winter with Siberian 
starlings, while the brambling actually 
spends its winter with us at a higher lati- 
tude than it spends its summer in Siberia. 
By this I do not mean to say that the 
bramblings which are common in England 
now have all come from Siberia. The 
majority have come, no doubt, from 
Scandinavia. But it is interesting evi- 
dence of the terrors of the east wind in the 
«ast that the brambling's winter home in 
Britain is further north than its summer 
home in Siberia. 

• • • 

The migration of the rose-coloured pas- 
tor is also from east to west ; but it travels 
in a contrary direction and for opposite 
reasons from those which actuate its 
cousin, the Siberian starling. If you look 
at the map of Asia you will see that it is 
divided from west to east by a long series 
of great mountain ranges. To the north 
lies Siberia, whence a starling travels 
westwards in autumn, escaping the cold 
winter; to the south lies India, whence 
the rose-coloured pastor travels westward 
in spring, escaping the intolerable heat of 
summer. It is rather curious that these 
two related birds should thus travel in op- 
posite directions, sometimes, no doubt, 
actually passing each other during part 
of the journey; but, of course, the moun- 
tain-range barrier separates them and the 
climates to the north and south of ihat 
barrier differ enormously. In neither case, 
however, would the birds be able to make 
their journeys untess the prevalent winds 
blew in the right direction in their seasons 
of migration. 

I am grateful to a number of readers, 
who have taken the trouble to write in 
support of my view that we shall be doing 
a good and useful work in trying to beau- 
tify the surroundings of our towns by the 
rcsioralion of the rare or beautiful wild 
plants, insecis, etc., which ought lo be 
found there as being appropriate to the 



soil. This will be one of the special func- 
tions of the B.E.N. A. ; and, as an instance 
of the ease with "which" a rare wild plant 
may be multiplied and disseminated, I 
would note that the seeds of the milk 
thistle and white musk mallow offered for 
distribution, by Miss G. B. Norreys have 
already been sent into twenty-one different 
counties. Plenty more of the seeds remain 
for distribution; and these are all the pro- 
duce of a few seeds gathered from single 
wild plants three years, agO> 

A render makes the good suggestion 
that the form of declaration which the 
B.E.N..^. will circulate, pledging its sig- 
natories not to engage in the extermina- 
tion of rare British creatures and wild 
plants, should also include a pledge not to 
reveal the habitat of rare species to any 
person who has not signed the declaration. 
It is from lack of such precaution that the 
worst mischief often happens ; as I know 
from experience. As a boy, I found a won- 
derful locality for ihe large blue butterfly 
in the Cotswolds. It was a small sheltered 
space where the rare insects were flying by 
dozens over the wild thyme. I told others 
of the place, and in two years the large 
blues were wiped out. This was thirty 
years ago, and, curiirjsly enough, they 
have lately been re-discovered in the same 
place. Evidently a remnant escaped; but 
where the place is 1 am not going to say. 
E. Kajt Robinson. 

The Calling of the West Land. 

O I the London day is dreary in the aunjiun's 

after-glow ! 
For the sweet West Land 1 weary, and my 

heart it aches to go 
Where the golden li^hl is gleaming on the 

wondrous VVesiern sea, 
.4nd ihe skies of sunset streaming with radiant 

mystery. 
O '■ the London night is falling, but the peace 

1 long (o know 
Of the sweet West Land that'c calling, where 

my heart cries out to ^ ; 
Silent hills their watches keeping by the qiiiet 

Western sea. 
O'er Ihe valleys calmly sleeping 'neath the 

starlit canopy. 

Mark M. WtLKHERE. 
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Local Secretary. — Gloucester District; Dr. 
W. HodRes, 38. Park Road, Gloucester. 

Mnluol AM Between Town and Country 
ScliooU. — One oF the many minor schemes of 
Ihe B.E.N. A. will. I hope, shortly be put into 
practice under good auspices; for the Hon. 



Cordelia Leigh has agreed to undertake ihe 
hon. secretaryship of the scheme of mutual 
aid between town and country schools. By 
this scheme it is proposed to link suitable pairs 
of such schoois together ; the country school 
once a week or once, a fortnight despatching 
lo the town M^hool a collection of nat^ire ob- 
jects from the fields, the naming, etc., of which 
has already been tnade the subject of a pleasant 
and useful nature lesson in the country school. 
In return ihe town school will send to the 
country school all Ihe natural history cuttings 
which the children have been able lo get from 
illustrated and other papers. These would 
protiably be as welcome in [he village school 
as the collected specimens in the town school ; 
and this beginning of mutual aid might be 
extended in many directions. Details will 
need to be worked out, and we must endeavour 
lo procure funds to cover Ihe necessary 
postage ; bul meanwhile I shall iie glad to hear 
from schools in town or country who would 
like 10 participate la the scheme of mutual 
aH. 

V(diiD(ary Leclurct.— Miss K. Fowler Tutt. 
Mailing. Lewes, is willing lo deliver Country- 
Side Lectures to any gathering of students or 
natural history society, not loo far from Lewes, 
asking no fee except out of pocket expenses. 
" If you think my offer will be of benelil to 
the B.E.N.A., 1 shall be delighted lo assist in 
the good work and lo interest others in this 
delightful method of sweetening life." This 
is the true B.E.N. A. spirit; and I shall be 
glad to hear from other volunteers in other dis- 
tricts. There would, of course, always be a 
small fee for the hire of the Country-Side 
lantern slides, 

Malliplylag Wild Plul*.— Mr. G. Du 
Heaume, Trevllla. Southampton Street, Soulh 
Farntrarough, Hants, knowing a locality where 
the buck bean is very plentiful, " will send a 
root or two lo any applicants in the south of 
England who would like to assist In extending 
the boundaries of this pretty plant." He 
would be glad to hear from " any reader 
similarly situated as regards Ihe grass of 
Parnassus." |This seems to be a good oppor- 
tunity for those who know of quiet backwaters 
near our towns to iry lo introduce the buck 
bean, which has been described as the prettiest 
of British wild flowers.— E. K. R,] 

Mr. T. Edward Belcher. 14 Clephane Road, 
Caoonbury, N., will be glad to send seeds of 
the great mullein, Vcrbascum thepsut, to any 
member sending a stamped envelope. 

Miss G. B. Norreys, Warham, Wells, Nor- 
folk, has still seeds of milk thistle and while 
musk mallow to distribute in the same way. 

B.E.N.A. Badge. — General and hearty ap- 
proval has been expresseu by many members 
of the design of the badge, published in the 
issue of November 3rd. Some, however, ex- 
press a hope that the design will stand out 
against a background of blue or green enamel. 
I am therefore obtaining estimates of cost, 
plain and enamelled. . 

IdenllBclttOB of Spcclncnl — Ipswich, 
Woodbridge and District, Suffolk : Birds, es- 
pecially shore and sea birds, will be identified 
by Walter Goodchild, jun.. Downham, Nor. 
wich Road, Ipswich. 

Free DUtribnUoB ol Speclneni— I am glad 
to hear Ihat Mr, H. G. Brock, 3, Doncasier 
Gardens, Harringay, l^ndon, N.. has received 
enough specimens of butterflies and moths to 
be able to commence distributing the same 
among students in his district. As there will 
probably be more apidlcants than can be satis- 
fied will entomologists of north London send 
to him any duplicates which they do not want. 
All boxes sent by applicants for specimens 
'■^iitd be accompanied bv return posiage. 

B.E.N.A. Fdnd.— This small fund, con- 
sisting of volurvtary subscriptions from mem- 
bers, has been established to defray the ex- 
penses which are inevitable in carrying on an 
Association in which no fees are charc!>^ for 
membership. Amount previous! v acknow>, 
Wged. £i2 8s. Id. "■ ■ '■ 

Denning, Dublin. 
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eeived : ss,* -Wr^C^ 
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Vixen, 



' The Story of oo Unusu&I Pet. 

OF all the creatures which have been the should have attained a " height " that was 
delight of our hearts. Vixen, the fox, agreeable to her palate. And if she was 
has had the pre-ertiinence in interest too hungry to wait for that process, she 
and intelligence. Vixen reigned supreme always roiled her meat in the dust before 
for about (wo years and a half in her eating it. 

kennel at the bottom of the garden. She Her food consisted of bread and milk 
was little, if any, larger than (he family night and morning, with a mid-day meal 
cat when she was sent from the country of scraps from (he dinner table, ,jus( such 

' as one would give a 
dog. Only once when 
with us did she taste 
raw meat, and that 
was in the form of 
the heads and necks 
of two fowls. But 
she was so wild and 
unmanageable that 
night when her 
master went for the 
romp which he and 
she always .enjoyed 
before bed time, that 
he begged that '.he 
experiment might 
never be repeated. 
She *x)uld drink milk 
PlioM.i "Vlxan." iOp^iifiit. or water, and would 

slap it out of ihe di^h 
to one of our boys, and as safage as such with her paws for fun in a very amusing 
a small creature could be, snapping and manner. Nor did she object to be taken 
snarling at every one, owing to having by her four legs, even when full grown, 
been teased while in confinement pre- and plunged into a bath occasionally. 

■ilhcr 



'• Vick,' 



goi to know her 
shortened, as it usually 
and would come when called. 



viously. One hind leg appeared to be dis- 
located, for she dragged it behind her, so 
she was carried off to our doctor, followed 
by an admiring crowd of street boys. 
However, the doctor could not do anything 
for the fox, and I sometimes fancy it must 
have been a feint, for in course of time 
all trace of anything amiss disappeared. 

She was a beautiful little creature, with 
bright, intelligent eyes, ruddy brown fur 
<pure white underneath), and bushy 
" brush," which became so large and 
handsome that one of her admirers used 
to threaten to have it amputated for use as 
a boa. Her master built her a large, two- 
roomed kenne! at the foot of Ihe garden, 
the inner room with a raised boarded floor 
for a sleeping apartment, and only some 
small round holes to admi[ air. 

Here she would retire during the heat 
of the day, pulling to (he door behind her, 
and it was very difficult to induce her to 
come out, the end of her sharp nose lifted 
to the ventilating holes being the only re- 
sponse to vigorous raps on the " wall." 
We fastened a light leather collar, with a 
long light chain attached, round her neck, 
and this was secured inside the kennel. 
which had an outer door of white netting, 
shut and locked at night. 

When she wished to retire into private 
life, she always partially closed it herself, 
just leaving sufflcient room to squeeze 
through ; she would stand on her hind legs 
and push it to with her paws. It was a 
curious folkiwing of instinct, considering 
that she could both see, and be seen, 
through the netting, except when in her 
sleeping room. 

The outer floor was cemented (after wo 
found that she had nearly travelled under 
the .side of (he kennel one night) but that 
did not prevent her digging round the except when taking her afternoon siesta. 
sides with her powerful paws and claws, to She also very soon gave up snapping at 
bury bones and bits of meat luitil they any member of the family, all of whom 



Vixan wu greitly a(t*ch»d to b« humBO frienOs. 



she knew well, and her affection for her 
master was unbounded. 

The garden at the bottom of which she 
lived is separated from that at the front of 
the house by a close wooden fence nearly 
200 feet from her kennel, but as the time 
drew near for ^is return in the evening 
she was on the qui vive ; with eyes bright 
and watching and ears intent. She knew 
his step in the front garen, and would pay 
no attention (o the blandishments of any- 
one else who might be with her when she 
heard and saw him coming. Then there 
was a joyous spring to meet him, and, 
standing on her hind legs, with her paws 
(or pads, is it?) on his shoulders, she 
would lick his face, kiss him when asked, 
and in another instant snatch the handker- 
chief from his breast pocket, tossing it in 
the air, seizing it again with a flourish, 
and worrying it as a dog would a rat, her 
master all the time attempting to rescue 
it without getting it torn. 

Sometimes he would unfasten her chain, 
and, holding one end, let her go for a mad 
race round the g.irden. Occasionally she 
would break away and lead him a dance. 
That also happened^the breaking loose — 
sometimes when he was from home, caus- 
ing no little dismay. For neighbours near 
kept fowls, and if Vixen had taken it into 
her head to scale the garden wall, by 
means of the trees trained against it. the 
consequences might have been disastrous. 
Happily, she never did, as, standing on 
her hind legs to try and see over, and 
never succeeding, her, natural fear of the 
unknown prevented the experiment. 

But we would hear a cry, perhaps from 
the window of the nest house, " The fox 
is loose!" and then 
down would go all 
work, and two of the 
steadiest members of the 
familv would rush to thii. 
garden, walking 
sedately and apparenlly 
unsuspcclingly towards 
. th* fox. She might be 
capering about, perhaps, 
or " lying low," like 
Brer Kabbit. among (he 
(hick stems of the as- 
paragus, her favourite 
haunt on such occasions. 
But the moment she saw 
us stoop to seize (he end 
of her chain (which 
hampered hcr^ greatly 
among the , bushes, 
tliough not in a straight 
clear course) off she 
went like a flash. 

Then there ensued a 
wild scamper down the 
secure space between the 
w.-ill and the prickly 
gooseberry bushes, or a 
race as for life along the 
open "itraw'berry bed on 
(he cfpposi(e side, a 
twisting and curling of 
the snake-like chain 
through the asparagus 
■italks, a mischievous 
Iving down among them 
lCop„itkl. as if exhausted, till a 
hand all but grasped 
collar or chain — then a 
saucy toss and spring, and a 






repeat the game, which Vixen enJoj'efl^Sj, 
s of the laughiiDt 



much as did the o 
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faces watching the fun from overlooking 
windows. 

But alas for the weakness of fox as well 
as human nature I One day one of her 
pursuers remembered her love of sweet 
things, and sent the other hunter to the 
house for a spoonful of Strawberry jam. 
Cautiously approaching Vick with the 
spcon held well in advance, we waited for 
her to see what was being offered, and in 
one moment she came quietly up and 
began licking the dainty off with great 
satisfaction, entirely unheeding the hand 
that had closed upon her chain. 

Her frolic ended, one of her friends 
picked her up in arms (a proceeding to 
which she never objected in the least) and 
carried her ignominiousiy " off to her den, 
oh!" Her favourite amusement during 
the long summer days, when no one was 
with her, was to lie apparently sleeping 
outside her kennel, watching the birds 
which came down to steal her food. Then 
the would spring at ihcm. But they 
were always too quick for her. Not so, 
however, the poor little mice, whose car- 
cases we found more than once lying be- 
side her plate. 

The family cat had for long before 
Vick's advent enjoyed a monopoly of the 
asparagus bed for sparrow-hunting pur- 
poses. She never seemed to have any fear 
•f the fox, but would not respond to Vick's 
overtures for a game of play. However, 
on one occasion her too great confidence 
nearly cost the life of her best-beloved 
kitten. It ventured just within Vixen's 
reach; there was a dreadful noise and 
scuffle. No one knew exactly what hap- 
pened, but we saw Vixen swung by her 
chain high in tiie air just as her fearfully 
armed jaws had opened upon the soft, de- 
fenceless thing, and as her master, who 
had sprung to the rescue, allowed the fox 
to regain her feet, off walked Dot, swear- 
ing and spitting and twice her usual size, 
accompanied by her family in like 
condition. 

As before stated. Vixen soon knew every 
member of the family, and would allow 
herself to be petted and stroked, walking 
round on her hind legs, with her paws in 
her friend's hands. She liked to be 
combed all over, particularly her splendid 
brush. Strangers she eyed suspiciously, 
especially men, and would not allow (hem 
to touch her; nevertheless, she once spent 
three days as a pervny side show at a sale 
of work, thereby earning quite a njce little 
sum towards its object. She behaved 
beautifully, eating chocolate drops " as to 
the manner born " until the third day. 
when she grew tired of admiration and 
confinement, began to sulk and be cross. 
GO was taken home to her own quarters 
and friends. 

She had only one enemy— the man w1k> 
attended to the garden ; he feared and dis- 
liked her, and hurt her once or twice, 
which she never forgot. She did not, 
however, show the slightest fear of him, 
but would come out of her den and stand 
outside barking, whenever he was in the 
neighbourhood of her kennel. She had a 
short, hoarse bark, but was never heard 
to use her voice except when he was by. 

It was a wonderful thing to see a crea- 
ture whose ancestors had probably been 
wild since creation so tame and intelligent 
as Vixen became under kindly influences. 
And we had no reason to think she was 
otherwise than happy; she was certainly 



attached to her human friends and 
pleased in their company. Still, one could 
not help fancying how those strong little 
limbs, and that graceful, sinewy body 
would have revelled in perfect freedom. 
But we had to part with her. as her owner 
was leaving -home for some years, and 
there was no one who cared to take charge 
of her kennel, though we did not object 
Co looking a^ter the fox herself. So she 
was sent to one of the zoological gardens, 
where her size and beauty won praise from 
the manager ; and we saw her no more. 
The accompanying photographs give an 
idea of her appearance, but she was so 
frightened at the mysterious-looking 
camera that her usual expression is 

Nature's Ironclads. 

By Percy Collins. 
(See page i.) 

ARMOUR plate, in one form or another, 
was undoubtedly one of the earliest 

protective devices in nature. We 
have no modem armour-plated beasts 
which can compare with the giants to the 
existence of which abundant remains 
in the rocks of the South American conti- 
nent bear witness. 

The Glyplodon, for example, is known 
to have been not less than 11 feet in 
length; while the closely-related Chlamy- 
dothere was even larger, and would have 
rivalled in bulk the rhinoceros of our own 
lime. These gigantic beasts moved under 
huge armoured domes of bony plates. 
Examining their remains, and the restored 
skeletons, in the Natural History Museum, 
one is surprised that any causes sufficiently 
potent should have been found to work 
the extinction of these creatures. 

But although the employment of armour 
as a protective device in nature is undoubt- 
edly on the wane, especially among the 
higher forms of animal life, countless ex- 
amples of armour-plated animals still exist. 
In South America we have the arma- 
dillos, perhaps descendants of Che extinct 
beasts mentioned above. In armadillos, 
the protective covering is composed of 
bone material, deposited in the true skin 
in the shape of litcle shields, each shield 
being covered with a horny plate developed 
in the outer skin, or epidermis. The 
arrangement of these horny plates varies 
very much in different species. 

In the "(hree-banded " armadillo, for 
example, we find solid cuirasses above the 
shoulders and the loins, united by three 
jointed bands, from which the animal lakes 
its name. The " pichi " and the 
" tatouay," on the other hand, have 
much more numerous bands, while the 
cuirasses are reduced in size. 

In every case, however, the banded ar- 
rangement exists, and enables the animal, 
by a muscular contraction, to tuck in its 
head and limbs, and bring the edges of 
its protecting cuirasses almost together. 
Were it not for this hedgehog-like charac- 
teristic, the armadillo's protection would 
prove inadequate when a strong enemy 
attacked it. 

In the case of those extraordinary mam- 
mals, the pangolins, of Southern Asia and 
Africa, we see armour of a quite ditTcrenC 
type. It takes the form of overlapping, 
horny plates — like so many great finger- 
nails — which originate entirely in the 



epidermis, and have no bony foundation. 
These plates, in fact, are closely related 
to hair, just as are the spines of the porcu- 
pine and hedgehog. 

The photograph on page I gives a 
good idea of a portion of a skin of one of 
the strange creatures ; but in the Mamma- 
lian Gallery of the British Museum 
(Natural History) will be found a case of 
fine stuffed specimens, in characteristic 
poses, together with excellent descriptive 
labels. 

With tortoises and their kindred, we 
come upon an armour which, in its " make 
up," reminds us not a little of the arma- 
dillos. For the shell, or carapace, is 
formed mainly of bony plates, some of 
which are an outgrowth from, and are 
actually welded to, the backbone and ribs, 
while others originate'tn the true skin, as 
we saw to be the case with the armadillos. 
The exterior of the carapace is covered 
with plates of horny materiai^the " tor- 
toiseshell " — and these are not, as a rule, 
welded togeiher. 

That the lines formed by the apposition 
of their edges do not correspond with 
those which indicate the junctures of the 
bone foundation plates is noteworthy, for 
this fact not only reveals the true origin 
of the tortoise's complex armour, but lends 
support to the Idea that these reptiles 
trace their' origin to the same ancient 
stock as crocodiles and alligators,' In 
the case of these latter beasts, we find, 
above the more vulnerable parts of the ' 
body, great homy shields in the skin, and 
beneath them well-developed plates of 

To discuss in detail the various forms 
of armour plate existing among the k>wer 
animals would demand more space than 
we can devote to the subject. Every 
reader, however, will be able to 
summon instances innumerable to his 
mind. A common edible crab squatting 
among the pebbles in a rock pool, with its 
legs tucked beneath it out of harm's way, 
presents a surface of impenetrable armour 
to the world. Starfishes, especially the 
giants of tropical seas, show us a type of 
armour not unlike the tough, embossed 
shields characteristic of early warfare. 
Their Integument is hardened by the pre- 
sence of much calcareous matter, and 
studded with nipples of the same hard 
material. The MoUusca — the " shell- 
fishes "—are with very few exceptions 
armour-bearing animals. The rigid 
Strength of such shells of those of the 
giant clam speaks for itself. 



The BabalU — The Indiar bird-catcher or 
Bahalia, concerning whom wo lately published 
an inlcresling article by Mr. E. Cockburn 
Reynolds, supplies the bird-fanciers of Iho 
bazaars with rare birds, myna5, parrots, and 
hawks. He is not expert alone with his las'a- 
rod, but can net a field of quail very efffdivHy, 
or float among the wild duck in the twilight 
of the morning with his body under water antt 
his head hidden in a " chatlie " (an earthen- 
ware pot) which appears to be idly floating, 
and noose the entire flock by the leg before they 
discover his presence. You may see him going 
round with two huge cages depending from a 

young parrots, teritable hedgehogs, who^e bluR 
quills are just beginning to get lipped with 
green tassels, and whose heads bob up and 
down idioticall^ to an accompaniment of plain- 
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The Woad Harvest, 

An Interesting Account of a Little-known Industry. 

By TOYE VISE. 

WOAD is a word that strikes un- flourishing industry, scattered throughout 
familiariy upon the ear of the pre- the country, and chiefiy where the land 
sent day Britons ; and to ihe was parliculariy good. Its cultivation was 
majority of folk its existence is a thing of mainly carried on by a nomadic 
the very remote past, conjuring up hazy class of farmers, who rented suit- 
able land on short 
tenancies, as the 
crop being a par- 
ticularly "strong" 
one, the soil soon 




hausted. 
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acter of the crop is 
indicated in many 
an old land lease. 
wherein " ihc les- 
see hereby cove- 
nants with the 
lessor that he the 
lessee will (infer 
alia) not sow any 
woad, nor permit 
any cole, rape, 

tard to stand for 
a crop of seed." 
There is now but 
little need for such 
a clause, as the 



memories of our painted foreJathcrs, but 
having no living connection with the 
Britain of to-day. Yet now is the harvest- 
tide of the wood; and, quaintly enough, 
among others who will benefit therefrom is 
the London policeman, and thus is bridged 
the yawning chasm of two thousand years 
of the changing costume. On one pre- 
cipice stands the ancient British brave, 
radiantly happy in " quite the latest 
thing " in woad stripes; and on the other 
is poised the dignified figure of the law, 
with hand upraised, clad in his suit of 
ivoaded cloth I 

In South Lincolnshire, in several vil- 
lages grouped around the old seaport 
town of Boston, and all within sight of its 
magnificent church tower, known as " The 
Stump," woad-growing is a recognised 
mdustry. And in the Cambridgeshire 
fens, just over the Lincolnshire border, 
some seven miles from Wisbech, at Parson 
Drove, the oldest woad factory in England 
still flourishes. As far as I am aware, 
woad-growing (or commercial purposes is 
confined to these two counties ; but the 
plant may be found growing wild in the 
chalk pits at Guildford. 

Among the peasants of the fen country 
the plant is always spoken of as " wad," 
following the Saxon derivation, but 
" wode " is the generally accepted form 
with folk of a higher degree. Botanists 
know woad as Isalis tinctoria; while the 
men who traffic in the commodity have 
dubbed it " dyer's weed." Old Sowerby, 
in his book of plants, tells us it was usual 
for women to make complexion plasters 
from crushed woad leaves. As to this. I 
have lived the greater part of my life 
within a few short miles of the factories, 
and have mixed with the workers, but 
have never heard of the practice, and there- 
fore cannot recommend it to the ladies with 
any degree of certainty. 

At one time woad growing was a most 
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introduction of in- 
digo practically 
killed the industry. 

fore in the thought 
that indigo has 
been ousted in its 
turn from commer- 
cial high places by 
the discovery of the 
coal tar dyes, the 
Jubilee of which 
latter has but re- 
cently been cele- 
brated. Woad is 
now, to all intents 
and purposes, Ihe 
foundling child of 
the British Govem- 



mother of all Parliaments. In Govern- 
ment cloth contracts there Js inserted 
a clause that all material' shall be 
well tvoaded. 

In Ihe cultivation of the woad there is 
much labour, and probably no other crop 
requires such constant attention from the 
time of seed in April to the final harvest in 
November. And the cultivation is primi- 
tive throughout— it is hand-husbandiy. 
The narrow, half-inch purplish brown 
seed-pods are threshed with thong-jointed 
flails, the seeds being yellow in colour and 
three times as long as they are broad. 
The seed is jealously guarded, as the in- 
diLstry has become ihe monopoly of a few 
growers. The fields are sown in sections 
at different dales, so that the faclory may 
have just enough slufl lo keep it going. 
As the seed is sown, the soil is carefidiy 
hand-raked, all the larger clods being 
drawn to the sides of each bed, which is 
some twelve feet wide. As soon as the little 
plants push their way through the brown 
soil, the struggle begins to keep down the 
weeds, as the woad seedling is very deli- 
cate. In this work men and women have 
to humble themselves by crawling along 
each bed, as day after day,' week after 
week, the weeding goes on. As the 
weeds get bigger, the workers use a 
" woadspud," which is a dwarf-handled 
tool with an inverted hoe head. 

In August the first han'cst is gathered 
by hand. Later harvestings are cut with 
the woad-spud. 

Once in the factory, the woad under- 
goes a variety of operations. It is crushed 
ujider the mill ; fermented in troughs ; 
balled j laid on racks, exposed to the winds 
of Heaven ; broken in the " breaking- 
shed"; and casked. The most distinctive 
thing about the factory is the crushing- 
mill. At Parson Drove the mill is very 
ancient, and is Jioused in a tumble-down 
thatched-roof shed. It is set in a small 
circular pit some two feet deep. From a 
central shaft radiate three large poles with 
a big wooden drum ribbed with iron at- 
tached to each end. From a merry-go- 
round structure there drop hanging shafts 
— one set to each drum-wheel— and a horse 
being harnessed to these, the motive power 
■s thus supplied. As the wheels revolve, 
the woad is thrown underneath and re- 
mains until reduced to pulp. During fer- 
mentation all the blue dye is drained off, 
as of no value, for woad is used only to 
produce a brilliant " finish " in the cloth. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 

Correspondents anil greatly oblige by ivrtling 



Honci and Bad 

why horses turn their hind quarters to the 
storm is that under the skin on those parts 
there is a hard horny substance or natjre's 
second protection. The leather currier shaves 
this away and the outer part is used for boot 
uppers on accouni of its close fine grain and 
(he beautiful polish it takes. The great draw- 
back is its tendency to crack. This part of the 
skin on being curried is called " crup.'^ 
Vours, etc., M. H, Charlbsworth, Horbury, 
near Wakefield. 

SparrowHawk In ■ City — Sir.—A sparrow, 
hawk recently chased a pigeon into the heart 
of this city. The pigeon got home all right, 
but the hawk strufk a telegraph wire and, 
although apparently dazed, rose and flew away 
countrywanls. I may mention that the pigeon 
was returning from a fairly long fly. Now, is 
it a usual occurrence that sparrow-hawks chase 
domesticated pigeons so zealously and so near 
a large town? — Yours, etc., J. Crawford, 
Eglintoo Street, Glasgow. (At this time of 
year young sparrow-hawks are wandering 
and often appear in unexpected places. One 
has been seen teveral times in London lately. — 
Ed.] 

Sparrow ai Cnckoo. 
— Sir, — Early in August 
a pair of- house-martins 
had just completed their 

when they were driven 
away by a pair of 
house-sparrows. This 
so vexed me that I shot 
(he cock sparrow. The 
hen returned to (he nest, 
but finding her 1 



absorbable. May not the closely interlaced 
root-hairs of adjacent plants absorb each the 
fluid of the other which in their tissues causes 
a diSerent chemical combination, resulting, in 
rare instances, in the development of a blos- 
som resembling the neighbouring plant ? 
Perhaps a reader who knows more of this 
action may comment. — Yours, etc., Katie 
Fowler Tuit, Lewes. 

TortolMf and Egg*,— Sir,— Some months 
ago I purchased at the door of my house two 
tortoises and turned them out in the garden. 
Ihey fed at first chiefiy on a weed, of which 
my lawn is rather full, and subse<)uently dis- 
covered the lettuces which, they henceforth 
used as food. One day we noticed that one 
of the tortoises had been scraping a hole In 
a flower bed and it was observed - that the 
creature was covering up some eggs. We 
found two on the surface, but on removing 
the earth we found two more. The doctor 
who has been attending here for the last few 
months as locum tenrni for my doctor, who 
is away ill, suggested my having the eggs 
photographed to send on to you for the use 
of vour paper. I enclose a photo herewith. 
—Yours, etc., H. J, Lame. Holmwood. Car- 
shalton Road, Sutton. (This reminds me of 
an amusing experience that happened to the 
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After .this the r 
returned and remained 
in possession. Later, 
hearing a chirping 
coming from the nest, 
I found on looking into 

three young martins 
and a voung sparrow, 
all newly hatched, 
which the old martins 
fed in turn with their 
own. When all were 
able to leave the nest 
and sit on the roof, the 
mart ins refused to feed 
the sparrow, who, find- 
ing himself neglected, 
returned to the nest. 

The martins again fed These oHturei •« 

it, and continued doing 
so until the sparrow was 

able to take care of itself.— Yours, etc., E. 
Swain, Houghton Hall. King's Lynn, 

SwalioH't Follow the Plongh ia South Aliica. 
— Sir,— While ploughing I noticed about thirty 
swallows following the plough and picking 
out all the grubs and worms that were turned 
over. Do they do the same in England? I 
don't remember noticing them there. I look 
forward to receiving your paper every week 
with much interest. — Yours, etc., Arthur 
BuTTF.MFR, Swinburne Station, Harrismith, 
Orange River Colony, South Africa. [Have 
any readers ever seen swallow birds in Eng- 
land following the plough? Probably they 
would, as wagtails do, but there is so little 
ploughing done while they are with us.— En.] 

Snppottd Flower Mimicry.— Sir,— May I 
make a suggestion re apparent flower mimi. 
cry. l! ia found to take place when plants 
are close together. The root-hairs of plants 
exude a fluid which is capable of dissolving 



shot at one which flew about a mile before it 
drupped. A stranger picked it up and the 
bird's mate followed him for a considerable 
distance croaking like a heron. Hearing that 
the bird was in the hands of the taxidermist, 1 
at once paid him a visit, and sure enough there 
it was — a magnificent specimen and in beauti- 
ful plumage. These are the only cormorants 
that have come under my observation in this 
neighbourhood. — Yojrs, etc., . G. Fhisby, ■ 
Quorn. 

NewU In Devea. — Sir, — It is staled in the 
first volume of the recently-published " Vic- 
toria County History of Devon " that the great 
crested and common newts are rare through- 
out the county, their place being taken by the 
palmaled newt. At Barnstaple in a quarry 
pool the common newt can be caught in hun- 
dreds as well as the palmated newt, but the 
great crested is rare. This is the only pond 
in the district I knew of where newts are 
found. As the natural history dealt with in 
this " County History " is written by well- 
known men, the statment is no doubt correct, 
but it would be interesting to have notes on 
the distribution of these species from other 
readers living in Devon and the west of Eng- 
land. ^Yours, etc., Bruce F. Cuhuin'cs, Barn- 
staple. 

A Fltghtlm Diver — 
Sir,— On October 2glh 
1 obtained an Imma- 
ture, although full- 
grown, red throated 
diver (Colymbus jef (en. 
itionalis) from a shore 
gunner who killed it 
near the Britannia Pier. 
It had not a vestige of 
red on its throat, nor 
had it a solitar\^ prim- 
ary (flight) feather, 
save the softest bluft 
pulpy stumps just 
showing, and a white 
fluffy downy line mar- 
gined the course of the 
secondary feathers. 
Now, Sir, had that bird 
ever had flight feathers 
(seeing the down pre- 
sent), or had it moulted 
them slmultaneotwly ? If 
if did not flj south, it 
had, indeed, travelled 
by tide and paddling far 



e haur 



IG. W. Bra. 



TorloIiM and Eggi. 

turchaied by a readri 



ce Ibey produced the eggi. 



^'ife of a frii 



sudden easterly gales. 
Ml loot ia the and must soon have 

perished. The bird was 
as heavy and fat as a 
She kept pigeons Christmas goose, and was endeavouring to 
a find an egg one day on snatch sea anglers' baits when killed. As this 
bears On your recent remarks on ducks- ■ 
moulting, I thought you might like to " dis- 
sect " this instance in your " Country-Side 
Notes." — Yours, etc., Artitur H. Patterson. 



she beat 
ill her tea. The ne.tt day she found another 
egg and then discovered that Ibis one and the 
one she had eaten were not pigeon's eggs at 
all, but were from a tortoise which she kept. 
Her feelings at finding she had consumed a 
tortoise egg can better be imagined than 
described.- Ed-] 

Tbe Cormorant Inland~~$bol, «I Conrie, 

— Sir,— When returning to the village on 
Octobei' i8lh I perceived two large black birds, 
which 1 at first look for black scoters, having 
seen a pair previously at the reservoir, grace- 
fully descending in circles to a fishpond near 
at hand. The size and colour of the birds, 
together with the outstretched neck and legs, 
:ittracted my attention. Two days later I 
heard that a cormorant had been shot at this 
very spot. This proved true. A man had 
observed them sitting upon a beech tree and 



Nerting «t Sparrow-liawk,— Sir,— In reply to 
" Midnilhsdale," I may toy that nowadays 
there ought to be very little doubt about this 
hawk's building arrangements. It always 
(always is a sate word here) constructs its own 
nest, and even when another bird's ancient 
home or a squirrel's drey is used as a founda- 
tion, the usual nest is built on tfip of it. I 
have examined many dozens of sparrow-hawk's 
nests and have also watched the bird building 
in several cases. In conclusion the sparrow- 
hawk's nest is unmistakable, being built on 
totally different lines from nests such as those -y 
of the crows, rooks, etc, — Yours, etc., Joein 
Walpole Bond. 
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> A Refamcd Dog. — No one would suspect in 
the sleek, graceful, and intelligent-looking 
subjecl of Her Grace's photograph a member 
of one of Chose gangs of mangy, cowardly 
curs which infest Indian bazaars and villages- 
Yet everyone who has lived in the East knows 
Ihat if you get a pariah puppy when it is very 



raged my better (eelings and wroi 
confiding mother. Are cases of this 
met with.— Yours, etc., T. SniTii 
St. Andrew's Road, Enfield. 



audience attend a play 
al the theatre. One 
morning he is treated 
to a peep behind the 
scenes — a rehearsal — 
and he is much shocked ' 



IPkolotrapk tj Her Gract the DuclusioJ Batfordl 

Puiah Dog. 

Showing the eflecC □( kirxd trealment upon oae oE these half-wild 

young and bring i> up Uke^an English dog, 
it will develop almost all the' traits of fidelity, 
courage, cleanlinpss, etc., which distinguish 
our best-bred house dogs. Even its voice will 
change somewhat towards the honest bark of 
an English dog from rhe weird half-howl, half- 
bay which tha ordinary pariah utters — ^s 
though Crying Co bark with a hot potato in 
ils mouth. Darkish fawn — as in the picture 
— and black are the commonest colours of 
pariah Or "pie" — dogs, as thev are often 
called. 

I Rat'i Mtlernal InnlDct.— Sir,— The follow- 
ing pathetic incident connected with a mother 
ral occurred a few years ago on Ihe late Mr. 
John Sutton's farm at Marley, Finglesham, in 
Ihe parish of Northbourne, Kent : — I was at 
the farm one morning and was informed 
that a " ratting " was about to begin. On 
being asked to take part in it, I was re- 
quested by (hose in charge to stand in a 
■bullock- lodge with a stick in my hand to strike 
jat and kill if possible any rats which the ferrets 
and dogs might send my way. Presently a 
large rat, which proved to be a molher-rat, 
came to a hole and from it gazed steadfastly 
al me for quite half a minute and then retired. 
.Very soon she came again with one of her 
young and slightly haired babes in her mouth. 
Advunrifig towards me she laid it down at my 
feel. She then went down the hole again, buc 
only to return wich another which she left in 
th:; same way. Going away as before, I quite 
expected to see her bring a third young one, 
but <:he did not appear again, and 1 had reason 
to believe that a ferret" had killed her. Her 
gaze at me was so pathetic and pleading thai 
I really had not Che heart to kill the two 
young rats, although I felt it was a duly, 
owing to my friend. Mr. Sutton, to do so. 1 
hesital«d between sympathy for the poor con- 
fiding mother and my duty to him. At lenjjth 
I compromised by putting the two unfortunate 
little creatures untler a heap of straw, think- 
ing that if the mother were left alive she would 
P" I them, and i( not that ihey could only die. 
Presently, however. Ihe ratlers and dogs came 
inio the lodge. Singularly one of the dogs 
went at once to the heap of Straw under which 
Ihf youn;; rats were, found them quickly, and 
gobbled them up. Thus did their lives end. 
I was really sorry they did end thus, for it 
seemed to me as though I had somewhat out- 



■acted by its shrill cries when it was flying 
h a school of these birds. It, however, if 
emember rightly, again became a caged 
] the following autumn. A parrot's cage 
9 placed in a pear tree which had been fre- 

CracHy to fleuodt Sir,- Mr. W, C. H. qiiently visited by the bird, and this, bailed 

appears to be a good sportsman and fond of with a few pears, acted as an effective trap 
hunting, but until re- for the marauder. Hie point, however, that 
cenlly he had attended I wished especially to refer to was the fact 
the hunt as rhe mentioned of the bird being in perfect plumage. 
This would give an uninitiated person the idea 
that the plumage of birds in captivity is in- 
different. In the hands of bird " spoilers " 
this may be so, but people who apply them- 
selves to the keeping of birds intelligently, 
ler as aviculturists or exhibitors, can usually 
at the revelations. I manage to keep most of their birds except at 
can assure him that moulting time in a condition of plumage sel- 
Ihere are as mudi hard dom excelled by birds in a wild stale. 1 have 
work and unpleasant found Chat although the plumage of a bird is 
incidents in putting a at its best in a wiid stale at the commencement 
pack of hounds through of the breeding season, after fighting rivals, 
iheir paces as there are dodging enemies, natural and unnatural, and 
in any other occupa- surviving the process of rearing a family of 
lion. There is always youngsters, a wild bird will not in many cases 
a seamy side to the previous to its moult present itself in anything 
coat, chough the seams like the condition of a judiciously cared for 
are rarely seen. The aviary or caged specimen. It is by the coarse 
hound is a very high scullelation of the tarsi, i.ir., the large scales on 
couraged animal, and the legs, that an old cage or aviary bird when 
when he takes lo sheep caught wild is often betrayed, at the same 
chasing only drastic time it must be borne in mind that this charac- 
measures will suffice to teristic is in ordinary cases only developed by 
correct this fault, which birds which have reached an age seldom 
iBs* hilf-wiid cura ^^^ swLti a far re.iching equalled in a wild state. The keeping of 

effect. The hound, if foreign birds has now become a common 
not EuHirienlly correct- hobby, and considering the enormous numbens 
ed. will induce, by example, his fellow hounds imported and I^e frequent e^cape^, il is a 
to become sheep killers-— sheep killing being wonder we do not see more ol these wan- 
only a little removed from sheep chasing, derers. — Yours, etc., Allen SlLvtin, 
The hunt will have to pay for all damage done Tht Cowpcr Window. — Cowper was a friend 
to sheep, and would sion become very un- of all animal life and a lover of nature, and 
popular with the farmers. 



would soon become a con- 
firmed habit, and it would 
then be an impossible task 
to correct il. Il may be 
quite safe lo say that the 
huntsman and the whip, 
who saw the offence and 
who knew the temper of 
their individual hounds, 
would be the proper per- 
sons to judge the amounl 

The butt end of ihe crop 
usM could not. !t seems, 
have been a •very heavy 
one. or some bones might 
have been broken, which 
would have been a result 
very far removed from the 
wishes of the chastiser. 
This treatment would seem 

person not well versed in 
doggy instinct, but let him 
try his hand at training 
a pack of hounds lo "ware 
and he would * 



the ( 



otheci 






seiere llogKing when 
the offence occurred.— 
Yours, etc., L. TUOMAS, 
Rope Walk. Neath. 

Wild Birds and Cage 
Birds.- Sir,~Referring to 
your " Nature Records of 
the Week," issue October 
lolh, I noticed an account 
of Che occurrence of a rose- 
ringed parakeet 
.Suffolk and Esst 
H'orfd 



The CowptT Window ^\ Beikhamited. 



Essex. On the borders of ihe centre panel of ihe memorial window in 

: recorded in the t'calh.red St. Peter's Church, Bprkhamsted, represents 

go a similar instance. The him sealed with his two famous tarae harM 

)ird in this case was Pativornis lo'qttala. and gambolling in th^fprpground. These animala 

company with rooks off and were so tame that they would ki- 1 Irnm the 

r, several times having been poet's hand and follow him r''- 
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The Strangest of Plants. 



By S. Leonafd Bastla- 



(lUustraUd from Pholograplu by tha Author.) 



hundreds of species which, owing to 
the insignificance of their blossoms, would 
scarcely find a place amongst cultivated 



A lovely ipeds irllh thin irldta iplitH, e 



One of the most remarkable is O. for- chemist's stores. The spedmen under 

midabilis, a variety with thorns of im- consideration is probably unique, it being 

mense size, in good specimens sometimes in the famous Crisp collection. 

as long as seven or eight inches. The genus Opuntia is worth growing 

Another great curiosity i> O. papyra- from the fact that many of the species 

have handsome flowers, and a great many 

produce edible fruits, which are in some 

instances of pleasant flavour. 

Of course, the so-called prickly pears, 
commonly grown on the Mediterraneaa 
seaboard, are really Opuntias; and farther 
towards the east the species are spoken of 
as Indian figs. 

-Some of the varieties of Opuntia are 
really hardy in sheltered localities in Eng- 
land, although they will succeed besi 
if treated as frame subjects. The greater 
number of them, however, will thrive 
most healthily in a warm greenhouse. 
where Ihey may be Itept in plenty of light. 
Practically speaking, the plants should 
not be allowed any water during the 
winter. 

Whilst upon the subject of growing 
Cacti for their appearance as plants, 
rather than for the sake of their flowers, 
it may be of interest to refer to ihe charm- 
ing hobby which has lately been intro- 
duced into this country from Germany. 

As all gardeners know, almost any por- 
tion of the Cactus plant will grow, and 
this tendency has been turned to account. 
Very small pieces of certain varieties are 
rooted and carefully potted into tiny pots, 
scarcely as big as thimbles, and in this 
condition a very delightful collection of 
miniature specimens may be brought 

If the plants are watered as little as pos- 
sible they will not increase greatly in size. 



H>mmlUaila leuUU. 

tot»BiaKiijBd^aitbC(ns«i>«iiVii, tlnr«al"01dUmCacli».~ 



'la, a plant which produces an abund- 
ol broad spines like so many strips of 

rare and unnanied Opuntia, figured 
II accompanying photograph, is most 



species were it not for some attractive f. 
feature in the form of colour of foliage. a 

Whilst it cannot be said that the Cacli « 
as a family are at all lacking ii^ b< auty 
florally, yet many of the varieties flower ii 
at long or very irregular intervals, and 
would to most people's thinking be 
scarcely worth growing for the sake of 
their blooming properties alone. 

It is a fortunate thing for the gardener 
that many species of Cacti are really very 
beautiful in form and are quite worth 
growing on this account if for no other 

One of the groups most worthy of atten- 
tk>n on this account is Mammillaria, a 
genus which at the present time is coming 
into a good deal of favour. Generally 
speaking, the stems are cylindrical, 
although they are not invariably so. 

A very large number of the species, quite 
apart from their flora! attractions, often 
considerable, are objects of the greatest 
beauty, owing to the manner in which the 
protective spines are arranged. 

These are sometimes as stout as needles, 
whilst in other varieties the prickles have 
been reduced to the fineness of hairs, each 
one standing out quite stiffly, however, 
and the whole forming a most complicated 
pattern. 

Mammiltarias are amenable to much the 
same treatment as other Cacti, although 
extra special care should be taken to 
guard against over-watering during the 
winter resting period of the plants. Of 
course, more liberal supplies of moisture 
will be appreciated during the summer. 

Many of the Opuntias are not especially strange in its design. As will be seen, and yet Hxej will continue to be perfectly 
pleasing in their appearance, but a tew of the whole plant resembles nothing so much healthy. 

the species are worth growing on account as masses of the " vegetable sponge," These little Cacti prow very well in a 
of their curious or beautiful form. which are such a common [eaturc of room, and are useful subjects for in. 



EoblnODBctu pUosu. 

» Isrm oi tba " Saa Urcfalii " Cutu, 
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valids and those confined indoors to col- 
lect, as they are so dainty that the water- 
ing of the plants and ihe sponging away 
of the dust from the stems, is not in any 
sense of the word an arduous duty. 

At the commencement it will prot>at>ly _ 
be best to purchase six or a doien plants; fl 

as a rule these being contained in a bttle /* 

greenhouse Miniature Cacti are supplied Irish sloals and' the""weaiill ^"displajing tide proiLmated blackish ringsr while in • third 
by several dealers in this country, and are by side the skins of these three prepared accord- the rings are red and widely sundered. 



Additions to the Natnral 
History Masenm. 

Br R- Lrdekkcr. 



The latter are represented by dght speci- 
mens, Irom aa many localities in England, 
Scrjiland, and Ireland, and exhibit the remark- 
able varialion in the size, number, colour, 
shape, and arrangement of the spots. In one 
fine specimen from Ireland the markings are 
N attempt has t>een made to exhibit in in the form of large, widely Eeparatul red 
the Britl^ series of mammals the dis- spots of very irregular shape. In a second 
linctlve features of the English and they take Ihe form of large ai.J closely e 



for the 
field (or perhafis we 
should rather say the 
river) naturalist to ex- 
plain these remarkable 
diRerences. 

To pass from small 
to great, one of the 
most interesting recent 
additions to the 
museum is the cast of 
Bn ' almost CMnplete 
skeleton of the great 
South American sabre- 
toothed tiger, or sabre- 
tooth, as it is twtter 
called, seeing that .the 



not infrequently 
seen at Covent Gar- 
den. A florist in any 
town could always 
obtain them for a 
purchaser, the cost of 
a collection complete 
in a greenhouse not 
being more than a 
few shillings. 

There will surely 
be a desire to add to 
the collection of 
dainty Cacti, and it is 
gratifying to know 
that anyone may pre- 
pare these miniature 
specimens for him- 
sel f . Practically 
speaking, almost any 
part of a Cactus 
plant will root, no 
matter what kind it 
may be. And a visit 
to a friend who is 
lucky enough to 
possess some large 
plants may be turned 
to account. Even 

the mast jealous tw. ni.„. ™.„,nH- „ .w u , . v, ^^^ largest of all 

gardener will sUrcely Thi, pU.>...«=*l-n»tw=g„,aucb«m««.o.«^ubl..po-n. appears to have been 

ibject to one's breal^ American '"" ^" 

ing off a small piece of a heallhy shoot ing to the modem museum fashion and fiied whose tusks are about six inches in "l^cth 

from a plant. The parts may be selected back downwards lo a board to show the under- of which some five inches projected below the 

at almost any time of the year, altliough surfaces of the body. line of the lower jaw when the mouth was 

during the spring is best. By this means the broad fact is made appar- closed. Other species nearly as large have, 

As soon as the portions for striking have «"' "i^' '^^ t*o species of stoat differ from however, left their remains in the caves of 

been obtained, they must be carefully "\* "^f^^ ">? *^^ <!"■•' "■' J "'>■'« ■' " !'•'=- '"" country. 

dibbled out into a pan of sandy soil. In ^'% =7"" 7^! '"' '"''" stoat differs from i, ^ad long been a mystery how the sabre- 

,uite a short while the young Cacti will ^ S'l'll?!."!*'. «^^. .IT*^ " w '°oths killed their prey, till a fusible sugges- 

2e found tohave rooted, LdtL time has tt^^^is'^^elTin rt^ia eln"^^^^ Irtbrmo^rw^^ "" A-™ -'r'^'' 

then arrived for placing the baby plants spect between its two larger cousins. It may " '^' "l°t- m^Z 1,'"'^"'V 

into their permanent pot quarters, and be hoped thai this eicelient system of real „..,, t„BW.'wr:r^-h»,^^.'"^^^^"Ttr ^ 

her* a little difficulty may arise. Most nature teaching will be still further developed fio" accordingly fs thaTihebwIriaw^lr'a^^ 

diina-9hop_ people can get the wee pots, m the near future. dropped into a vertical position (and certain 

_ sufficiency of fine garden mould Another interesting exhibit in connectkm structural peculiarities favour this idea), and 



A Bars and Unnamsd Opantlk. 



claim to the title of 
tiger than to that of 
lion. The sabre-tooths 
lived throughout the 
greater part of ihe Ter- 
tiary period, but did not 
obtain their maximum 
development, both as 
regards bodily size and 
length of tusk, till 
quite the close of that 
epoch, when — fortu- 
nately for mankind — 



sttould have been 
aside, and it is ad- 
visable that this 
material be in a 
(airly moist con- 
dition. Although 
nothing much in the 
way of " crocking " 
such small pots can 
be attempted, two or 
rhree little lumps of 
charcoal may be 
placed in the bottom 
•f each with advan- 
tage. The little Cacti 
must now be re- - 
moved from the soil 
with great gentle 
ness, so that no in- 
lury be done to iht 
delicate roots. Fill 
the pots to within 
about an eighth of an Ineti 
rim. Then with a small chip of ""■■" 
make a hole in the centre of the mould 
fer tbe reception of the Cactus, 



rhe SmiUBSt PoHad Plants ID the World. 

The thlmbl* in Ibe niiddle wlU give in idea <rf bow liny tbMa C«ti an. 



of the 



stabbed t 

death by the upper 
tuslcs as the fell des- 
troyer held on to its 
back. When the slaugh- 
ter was accomplished, 
the sabre- tooth may 
have laj^ed the b'ood 

still apparently have 
been unable to tear up 
the carcase, and it has 
accordingly been sug- 
gested that it wailed 
till decomposition was 
well advanced before 
completing its meal. 



difficult to discover the 
use of Ihe powerful 
cutting teeth behind 
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A Gallery of Prize Photographs. 

Each of the first three photographs on thli page haa tron the Guinea Prise. 



1, A mlr S«« .. V«c<,uv«. Bri.1.1. Co.„mW. (P'^°'^„^J ^VVight P.m.t^n. by >Irs. B. Brown. HaliUx). 2. A._F«iK 
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I. Wood Waip»' Nat ta Gooieberry 8d(1i [A. G. Robinson, Bradford). 2. Blaber* Glgantea, a Specimen laken la Uverpool, 
profcaWy cune Irom Ih« Wwt Indiei {Osc^r Whiilaker, Manchester). 3. Larva ol tb« Castor Oil Silk Worm Moth. Allnnihus 
cynthia (E, Peirie, C.^jn-M., Manchester). i. Hawtborn Bloisom (Robert Oliver. Edinburgh). 5. The Covev la Ibe Snow 
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The Wonderful Variations of Snail Shells. 



WHETHER the poel be, as some ho... 
divinely inspired, or whether he 
merely catches and crystalliMS the 
half-expressed thoughts and beliefs of hi-- 
fellow men, is a point we cannot pretend ti> 
decide. But it is certain that Tennyson 
expressed a great truth in a few worJ:. 
when he wrote the lines ; 

" No being on this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all." 
A truth which is not half enough realised 
at the present day by students of animal 
and plant lite, both lay and professional. 
We are still, very many of us, too Inclined 
to regard the special objects of our study 
as so many fixed units or " species," 
though some go so far as to admit iVc 
e.\islence of " sub-species." 

But, far from being 
fixed, these units are, 
on the contrary, very 
unstable, very " vari- 
able," though this 
fact is more apparent 
among the species of 
some groups than of 
others. In the Mol- 
lusca the phenomena 
of variation are es- 
pecially well marked, 

hlbiting'^tic most ex- 
traordinary range in 
the matter of size and 
shape,' for example, 
while others afford 
no less striking les- 
sons in the matter of 
colouration. 

The common dog- 
whelk (Purpura 
lapH'us) of our coasts, 
for example, is an ex- 
ceedingly variable 
species in regard to 
size and shape, while 
our common garden 
snail (Helix aspersa) 
and the hedge snail 
(Helix nemoralis) are 
scarcely less so; 
while in the matter 
of their markings 
they present very 
striking features, as 
may be seen in the 
accompanying illus- 

Whiie some are 
content 10 spend la- 
borious days in the 
collection of such 

other people collect 
postage-stamps, there 

are many who desire Fi( 

rather to discover ^ Xtu"' 

why these shells ^ var ( 

should vary. But this ]^g\ll 

question is one much itttox 

easier to ask *han lo 'at'tbt 

answer. Fig. 6 

Very potent factors ^^,1" 

in these variations, of vir 

however, are changes pn''irni 



An Unsolved Problem. 

the Burroundings of the creatures. 

The variations in the size of the shell 
of the dog-whelk, to which we have re- 
ferred, well illustrate this. Thus, those 
from exposed situations, such as the 
Land's End and coasts of North Devon 
and Yorkshire, are stunted, and have a 
relatively short spire and large mouth, the 
latter serving to increase the power of 
adhering (o the rocks and so resisting the 
force of the waves. Shells, on the other 
hand, from sheltered situations, are large 
in size, and have but a relatively small 
mouth. 

Our common snail, Helix aspersa, when 
it occurs on sand hills and cliffs at the 
seaside/ appears always to be dwarfed, 
giving rise to the variety known as H. 



SbflUl Ot the Guden Snail (Fftlix aspersa), 

Sbaviof tbs vuiitiuii in ths bud& 

; taken ai the type (orm, tiai frvcn (he type ilgcif vai 

. lonals, hai the iie naiiow bands diitincl, ou a pali 
in- 1) has biDid flannnulcs oi Aame.likr markingt 
cnlouicd and veiy hiDdsDme variety. In Fig. ,, ' 
c-tike Disikiiig> in Ihe line of giowtfa are canned 

f'ceM? has'aH'tfe'bl'ndi* Joined* to getter, eiving Ihe 
I albino form of ihii ipeciei it jbo»o at Fig. 7, it 
hlliih ground, and i> called v>r. eaalbida. Figi. t a 
,e form of the shell, the former, var. eonoidea, has 1 
«a, ii much inflaled. and often attains to a large il 



asptrsa, var, eonoidea. Near Bristol JT, 
aspersa appears to be commonly very dark 
coloured ; but near Bath very pale and 
much mottled. But why this should be s* 
at present remains unexplained. If the 
" collector " were more often an observer 
as well, this riddle might perhaps he 
solved. 

The range of variation, in marking! 
which a single species may show is well 
illustrated by the shells of the garden snail 
(Helix aspersa) given herewith. Here, k 
will be found they may vary in number, in 
width, and in direction, in the latter par- 
ticular being either horizontal or vertical. 
While in some the bands are sharply de- 
fined, in others they are blurred, or " flam- 
mulated." Differences in shape can als« 
be seen here, as ia 
Figs. 8 and 9. At 
least eight well- 
marked varieties •f 
this species of snail 
are recognised by 
eonchotegists, eack 
having a special 
Latin name. 

In the beautiful 
black-lipped hedg« 
snail (Helix nemo- 
ralis) the bands simi- 
larly vary consider- 
ably in number, and 
in width, or they may 
be altogether want- 
ing. But we ck> not 
remember .ever to 
have seen any ex- 
amples of this species 
in which the bands 
were distributed ver- 
tically, nor any show. 
ing " flammulated " 
markings. Why is 
it that the bands here 
should be so constant 
in their direction ? 

Shell collectors 
have taken the 
trouble to devise 
elaborate formulce 
(or tabulating the 
number of these 
bands, so as to indi- 
cate tliose which are 
missing. Such tables 
are useful enough in 
their way, but they 
tell us very little after 
all. What we want 
now is a careful 
study of Ihe nature of 
the surroundings in 
which the snails 
i« con^idcraiiiy in whlch exhibit these 

the colour of the variations are found, 

.u'"™ the "ben; supplemented by 

;ar. ondulaia. the careful observations 

tf g«-t^'" Wh" as to moisture, light. 



ill«d a 



and the relative 

abundance of the 
variety. 

But the matter i 



e in > favourable m)(4e , all, .thc^^njore 

, the name, be..,l^e(l t Ijlg^ult'VjA ^^^ »{ 
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Our Common Owls* 



IT is impossible to say at whal age an few hours he looked the most comical " Kewick " and " Hooo-hooo " are, of 
owl is, moat' delightful in aspect, or object imafji Liable, with huge eyes and course, the " Tuwhit, tuwhoo " of the 
which of our common owls makes the powerful claws, but a body scarcely bigger poets, 
most entiTiaining pet. Vou like each one than a thrush. Like all other owls, the brown owl is ns 

best until you have made acquaintance The brown-owl is the bird which hoots markably hardy in captivity and easily 
with another. at night— utlering a long-drawn " hoooo- fed. Nor can it dislike captivity, for a 

The prcat charm of the brown owl /also hooo, hoo-hoo-hoo-hoooo." This his wife case occurred lately at Warham, in Nor- 
folk, where a wild brown owl deserted Its 
wild mate and forced its way into a cage 
. where a lame owl was kept. In spite of 
its mate's nightly lamentations and the. 
opening left for it to resume its liberty, if 
it wished, it remained in the cage as con- 
tentedly as though it had never known 
what it was to be free. 

In a wild state the brown owl is often 
peculiarly violent in defence of the vicinity 
of its nest, attacking passers-by with great 
courage, knocking off their caps and occa- 
sionally even lacerating their faces. By 
such conduct doubtless it often saves its 
home from some of its natural enemies; 
and its inherited instinct has no power of 
discrimination between these and hurnan 
beings, who can retaliate with shot guns. 
The Barn Owl (also called the White 
Owl and the Screech Owl, and in science 
Strix fiammea) differs widely in many 
ways from the brown owl. Instead of hunt- 
ing the woods and shrubberies for startled 
birds, the barn owl finds its best hunting- 
ground in and around farm buildings 
and rick yards ; where it comes suddenly, 
silently, and swiftly round the corner and 
carries off a rat or mouse before the little 
vermin has had time to guess whal is hap- 
pening. Nor has it much time for reflec- 
tion afterwards, for the barn owl's power- 
ful claws nip. its dying squeak in the first 
syllable. 

If comfortable philosophy seems the 
characteristic of the brown owl, the barn 
owl's miist be excessive wisdom- — wisdom 
indeed so excessive as to amount almost 
to imbecility. In our wanderings through 
the world we have all met human barn 
tf-«.,o, » /. ^. at,ia,'ji, a. Slenj-eit and c. /-om.b.i owls ; old men who comfortably fill a little 

Brown Owli at vailoni age*. private niche of their own, as the barn owl 

TbMc i., iho fir« r,if> ,r. .!._ V. w *i'l S" ^ h*"'^ '" church-towcr or holtow 

pictor^ m„ ti,™ -«k. uid. j^^^_ .j.^^^, ^^^ gj^.^^^ j^^ji ^, out-of-the- 

way knowledge, and are doing extremely 
called (he wood owl or taw:ny owl, and in often answers with a sharp, loud cry Oi useful work; but they are quite unfitted 
science Syfjiiiim aluco) is its fluffiness, " Kewick!" The latter note is also used to take care of themselves in the daylight 
which gives it a rounded and completely by the young whnn calling for food, of the hustling world, 
oomfortable character, and seems to maUe 
it superior to all the troubles and contin- 
gencies of life. Even when disturbed 
from its roosting-place into the garish day- 
light, this owl will sit motionless on some 
large bough of a tree, solemnly blinking 
at the world at large, for it is chariic- 
teristic of the brown owl that it is con- 
Btantly passing a pale membrane over its 
eyes, thus seeming to suggest that nothing 
which it sees is worthy of a steady gaze. 

Sometimes, however, this philosophic 
attitude of the brown owl leads to absurd 
consequences. One, for instance, which 
had flown abroad in daylight, found its 
way through an open door into a scullery, 
where it alighted on the floor, immediately 
beneath a slowly-dripping tap. Drip-driji- 
drip, fell the drops one by one on the owl's 
head, but he was too phikisophic to move 

for such a trifle; and gradually all his [/-aoa.. 6,. r. ?. i«.<M-l [PMt, b, T.A.I^iUab^ 

feathers became soaked and clung tightly Touog B«ru Owlt. 

to his body, with the result that after a 
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When by misfortune the barn owl ihey are comparatively so little known is cry, with a very human intonation, sound- 
is driven abroad in the daytime, you may that they seldom leave their woodland re- ing like " Rip! rip! rip!" This presum- 
see it hunted from place to place by a treats, and are so much less noisy than ably corresponds to the " Kewick I " of the 
clamorous mob of small birds, until at the brown and barn owls. barn owlj but heje this diflficulty arises, 
last it finds its way into some dark shed ■ 



At 

close quarters — ^as seen in the last illus- 

WM,,. t.C.V./i«-/.: Vh,i,.t,T.A.U<lcayc} tration-lhis owl spreads itself out very 

Older Barn Owls. threaieninfjlv, and an angry fire glows in 

its eyes. Nor is this all bluff, as in the 

it described as " common." Yet there arc long'-earcd owl, corresponding to the loud case of the barn owl; for a long-eared owl 

probably very few pinewoods of any f\tenl hoot of the brown owl and the wheezy in captivity will often spring anprily at . 

in the country which have not long-cared screech of the barn owl. In addition, the the face of anyone wlio stares too per- 

owls in residence; and the reason why long-cared owl sometimes uses a sharp sistently through the rngr-hnr-. 
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A . ^51. A. f fheir boles. Brin^ these to view. For 

/V.ni3-tCUf r^nOtOgrapny* '^Is purpose I use a we»k developer of 

V t I pyro-90da or quinol-metol, about one^third 

OUTDOOR WORK IN WINTER- ?" f^"°' u''*"?"'' "^a "^'l ^'^J^'^ 

-v bromide altogether. Avoid density and 

Bt J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.PA lUitslraUd from Photographs by the Author. oonlrast, and Strive for delicate deUlL 

lis FualnaUoni. and the dark objects (trees) ; in the second Snow is seldom white ; trees are not black. 

FOR the naturalist photographer, and, class the dark objects are just before the We have to deal with a magnificent suo 

indeed, for ail devoiees of camera camera and the intervening atmosphere is cession of gentle gradations from white to 

work, there is a peculiar attractive- practically eliminated. The difference is dark grey, eschewing black as much as 

ness about winter photography. We of great importance, and calls for special possible. 

treatment. Disre- 
gard this point and ^•*' fntL 

yAu will court Next to open landscape the treatment of 
failure. Exposure hoar frost is most popular. And reallj 
on "open stretches" there are few things in nature more charm- 
should not be more ing than a beautiful picture of hoar frost 
than one half that as it appears just before the sun's rays 
(or " near trees," have melted its myriads of needle-points, 
and the developer Hence, it we would secure these gems of 
should be carefully natural art we nvist" be abroad early and 
prepared for each we must carry on our operations with 
case. genuine morning vigour. 

For scenes under The best hoar frost scenes are to be 

Class I, 1 expose in found on the smaller trees, shrubs, and 

fair light for i-2oth long grasses. Large, tall trees do not 

of a second ; in poor lend themselves generally Ki the best r©. 

light J of a second ; suits, owing to the icicles being at so great 

and as 1 prefer s a distance from the camera; these trees 

vigorous develop- seem to be covered with snow rather than 

ment to bring out hoar frost. With shrubs and grasses, 

the multitude of in- however, we can get close to the subject 

tervening shadows and clearly distinguish (hose exquisitft 

in proper gradation, points of ice stretching in countless number 

1 develop with from leaves, fronds, blades, and exposed 
Rodinal, 4 drams in roots. 

2 02. of water, and Tilt the camera, if necessary, so as to 
add 4 or 5 drops of obtain as full a view as possible of the 
a ten-per-cent. solu- frost -itself ; sky-portions may be elimi- 
tion of potassium nated. Expose for one to three seconds, 
bromide. according to light, and use a pyro-sada de- 
Class 2 requires vekiper diluted 50 per cent., adding 2 

from i-ioth of a drams of Rodinal for each ounce of d^ 

second to a second, veloper used. Omit potassium bromide 

according to actini- altogether. Get a thin, well-graded nega- 

In Winter's Oilp '^'*>' °' "^h': and tive. This should show clearly the deli- 

A fin. .p«imm ot winter ph^.op.phr development mu.; cale shadows cast by the icicles, and the 

be guarded, not darker shadows of the shrubs themselves 

arc in the open air, in the fresh, crisp, hurried "not too vigorous, or we shall get will not be blocke'd. 

frosty breeze ; or among the playful snow- an objectionable rendering of jet-black _ 

flakes ; or by the crackling ice-shcets of lines against a white sky. We must work ' SfalMtllfll and StaUcmltei." 

some field-pond [ or before the icy stalac- to avoid this false result. Not of limestone, of course, hut of ice 

tites pending from some rocky cliff j or wc 

are stalking through the filmy haze of a 

rTKirning mist. All are peculiar, transient, 

and, therefore, the more interesting. 

In Wlntoi*! Grip. 

For varietj of subjects, winter photo- 
graphy has perhaps no parallel ; and 
among these the rendering of the open 
landscape as it appears when held " in 
winter's grip " has always been, and is 
still, the most popular; This theme may 
be found in the country-side from John o' 
Groats lo Land's End. Even if we live in 
the heart of a big city, thirty minutes by 
car or tram will bring us to open ground 
where trees and shrubs are decked in their 
silvery garb, and where tiny rivulets 
meander to and fro under a filmy covering 
ot sparkling ice. Open landscapes may 
be divided into two sections : — 

1. Wide stretches of snow broken only 

by the shadows of its undulations, with ^ 

distant buildings or trees. 

2. Snow well broken up, with trees and if e«id <J u.= sa^m. The w«dUnd Bddg.. 
shrubs in the immediate foreground and Two mors ipftelmeai ol snow bITbcU. 

middle distance. We want clear detail in the nearest and snow. We are all acquainted with 

In the first section we have a great shrubs; the tree-trunks must have knots, some pretty waterfall in the dells and 

stretch of atmosphere between the camera scams, and characteristic markings on woodlands. These falls are attractive in 
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summer, but much more 
so in winter, when the 
lonp, narrowing icielfs 
hang down from the 
head of ihe (all. In 
frosty weather these icy 
stalaciices daily incrcnsc 
in length and girth. 
Water dribbles from 
their points and is frozen 
where it drops, forming 
an admirable imitation 
of the stalagmite we see 

Whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs for photo- 
graphing these unique 
subjects turn out your 
camera forthwith and 
secure records which 
will give pleasure and 
profit for many a long 
daj. Take the photo- 
graph early in the morn- 
ing ; give 3 to 5 seconds' 
exposure, according to 
lighting and nature of 
the background ; and de- 
velop with pyro-soda, 
well diluted, adding 3 
drains *t rodinal to each 
ounce ol developer. 
Remember that the 
icicles must appear 
shapely — round or ovu- 
lar— on the finished 
print, and not as white 

rtSUag Sno*. 

Here is a chance for 
the hand-camera. Select 
a " fall " when the 
lighting is lairly gooi^ 
just before noon — and 
when the flakes are of 
large size. With small 
(lakes and driving sleet 
the result is disappoint- 
ing, even with the best 

For a convenient view 
point select a wide 
street, or a street comer 
preferably, having a 
dark-coloured building 






This 



will 



afford good relief t< 
flakes and make them 
appear frigidly real. The 
result will be very dif- 
ferent from a " winter " 
photograph faked by 
dropping flour or sand 
on the glass side of the 
negative. Include i 
the view a passing mill 
float, horse and cart, < 
waggon, just to reliei 
the street area. 

The CKposure must, of 
course, be adapted to the 
momng objects and the 
falling snow; i-[ 
i>2oth of a second will 



suffice 



F/8 



ortbochromatic [with 
screen), backed, extra- 
rapid for general work. 
For work of a special 
character, when light is 
below the average, I use 
the fastest of plates, 
such as the ' " special 

make any mistake as to 
this"N.B." The plate 
may not be " every- 
thing," but it is with- 
out doubt the all-impor- 
lant factor in winter 
photography. Slow 
plates give too much 
contrast. Unbacked 

plates are often smeared 
with small halos which 
«hen aggregated make 
the negative flat and un- 
printable. 

The ortbochromatic 
plate deals with the blue 
colouring found in the 
atnxisphere and retfecled 
from the icicles ; a 
three-times screen used 
with the plate will cor- 
rect this. All these pre- 
citutions may mean 
extra cost, but it is the 
cheaper course. My 



plat 



6d. per 



special rapid plate: 

A "NoU BMia" on PlatM. 

All plates used for ice and snow su 
jccts must be backed if the best results a 
de^red. After many esperiraents wi 



■■CiWTalli." 



backed and unbacked plates, with ordin- drawings and 

aries and orlhochromalics, with plates dc-serve the sa 

slow, medium, extra-rapid, and special- information, 

sensitive, my preference goes to the trees selected for description and illustrati 



dozen quarters, and 3s. 
for halves ; but I grudge 
not a farthing. The 

result compensates. 

Printing Media m. 

For a purely pictorial 
rendering, carbon and 
platinum are " the 
things." But the aver- 
age amateur will pro- 
duce pleasing pictures 
on P.O.P. and gaslight 
papers. Where an at- 
mospheric effect is re- 
quired, such aa with 
ample foreground and 
distant trees, use matt- 
surfaced papers. When 
detailed hoar frost on 
near shrubs is to be 
shown, use the glossy 
paper and squeegee it to 
plate-glass ; a highly 
■' polished " print will 
thus be secured full of 
elegant tracery and 
sparkling finesse, amply 
suited for a frontispiece 
in our album of 
"Winter Scenes," 

" Familiar Trees," by 

G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., 
etc., issued in revised and 
enlarged form by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. at 6s., 
has some very btautiful 
and accurate coloured 
drawings by A. Fairfan 
Muckley, and some very 
good photographs. There 
are also some coloured 
le photographs which do not 
high praise. A good deal ol 
I' ever, is given about the 
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serve stores of the missel ihiushes, each of 
which has selected a whole Iree or two for 
itself; and, relying upon its exira ounce or 
R».'f-iiuiPirwBDi>B" ^™° °^ fighting weight, drives all the 

By GAMEKEEPER. blackbirds, thrushes, redwings, and field- 

QipH In PheBsants and Pvtrldgei. A Sparring Hateb Id Mld-aic. ^^''^^ away, thus keeping its store of food 



From a Gamekeeper's Notebook. 



well into the wir 



SUPPLEMENTING my recent notes It was one of those glorious afternoons ^ \^ j ■ ■ i. j / 

concernins "gapes," I should like in October which justify the summer of J- Bream may be d.simgutshed (ron> 
to give some further information as Si. Lulie. I came silently down a ride, ""l" freshwater hsh by the.r deep shape 
to remedies when the sufferers are phea- and stopped whct^ it led out of the wood "J^ compressed body below, with a wide 
sants and partridges, which, of course, to see what I could see, as is my custom. "" "'^'l *« '"''• '" Br.tish waters only 
cannot be treated so easily as the more con- At first I saw nothing but the soft expanse '"p ^}^'^ '^^ ^^i*"' ^^^ found : the com- 
trollabie chickens. of the blue heavens above, while bt^low on ""P" bream, which has a golden yellow 

When afflicted game bird, are living in »U sides were the matchless shades of '"""=• "'!«"" '' " ''" "'''"' '¥ "'■" 
a genuinely ,ilf state 1 confess ?hat Nature's autumn garment. Then my ear ^'""■?"' "X\'C JS', ,ch hi;, SuJ 
hitherto all attempts to doctor them ho.c c"!.-!" the cry of a distant rook; it was i""ct'?f iL"'"'* ?i%":l'"timc^ i, X 
failed. Each year tens of thousands (of '!» "J '"l" make when they dart and "•"'»*"'''" °". '"c ■"'!'' ^^"'" "," 
partridges especially) are choked by gaie- "1™ in play, and which resembles the often ca led the wh.te brcam. Brcai^ swim 
worms tS only thing which the kSE crooning call of the moorhen. I was not '" •'^''^' "»'' "? ™!"""~us feeders, 
can do to help B wild^wi is fr^nenn, long in Spotting the rook at a great height '"""'f ""^'' <l"'*'y .o • good .i.e. 
to introduce fresh blood among his stock '" the air, and a hawk was close upon it. 4- Henbane is one of our most interest- 
birds, thus securing strong birds, which. Unfortunately, I had no field-glass with '"8 plants, springtrig up and flourishing in 
to some extent, are able to weather attacks me ; but so far as I could judge the hawk unexpected places, and refusing to grow 
which no human means can prevent. was a cock sparrow-hawk. I watched the *herc planted. Its flowers are very curious 

But so long as his hand-reared birxis will birdsfor three-quarters of an hour. They -rather large and greenish netted with 
allow themselvM In he shut in th-ir rnf,ns remained at about the same a C tude the P"fP'e veins. Later, comes the quaint 
a nUt r kefpir is abl to Drevent^fi ^'^°^^ '™^- ^ut each tried to keep above f-'uit, like rows bl ipiky caske.s with round 
ous ioss« bftimelv t^^ntm^^^^^ *e other, and whenever the hawk got 1'^^. Lo"& "'ter the lids have fallen off 

noticed however that hirHs whirh h^v^ ^bovc the rook he .seemed lo make a play- and released (he stores of coarse grey seeds 
suS XundVss ■' £dlv J^^^ empty seed-vessels remain a pic- 

thrg^houW they be subJi^^^^^^^^^ ackLwIedged by the%ook with an .m- turesque b , n ,^^^^^^^^ 

. , J , ,■'.., ■,■',. nhatif Giiii;iu.'k: as il in turn men kVii^vp its In StOnV SOll WhlCh SUltS It the henbane 

tacked by gapes. Disheartening, indeed, P"''"'^ squawK, as » m turn rose aoove its j j:„„„ •„„,, „r , .;j„^.,i,i^ 

is the prospecTof the keeper when gapes dangerous playmate. S^°J«^ fo the d™ens.ons of a considerable 

follow on the heels of blindness. ^ ^ Time prevented me from watching the 'itJ^^^'j'i ^rn^Arf/n . i^? ^''^^^ 

finish of the proceedings, bur I came to the " '^ ""'> ^" annua', and dies in autumn. 
The DlffleuKlM ot Doctoring. conclusion that, though both birds were 5- The giant-tuft fungus is one of the 
Seeing that the only really safe and afraid of one another, they had arrived at 221 different British kinds which are 
effective cure for gapes lies in giving each a sort of mutual understanding that spar- classed as " good to eat." When very 
ailing bird something of a volatile nature, ring practice was good fun on ,so glorious young it certainly is eaten abroad; but even 
it is at once app.^rent that to doctor birds an afternoon. 1 have never vet known a then it is rather tough. 'and persons who 
which are at large and dail)' growing more mature rook to fall a victim' either to a eat it in England are probably few. It is 
independent is the chief difficuKy. The kestrel or a sparrow-hawk. not a common fungus, but may now and 
man who invents a certain cure for gapes 'hen be found growing at the foot of an 
in game birds at large in the woods and -~r-.,r^r^ old tree in a single clump of many- 
fields, and can insure their taking it branches, the whole often measuring two 

which is not the least difficult part of the The Wcck's Wild Life 111 *"■ '^''^^ *^' across. The upper side of each 
business— will discover at the same time a PJctoreS branch varies with age from bright brown 

very short cut to millionairedom. t<* almost black ; the underside, is pale. 

Meanwhile, the keeper struggles on as v P"" ^''i 6. .% a rule, the hedgehog manages to 

best he mav. In his garden you may notice T "E brambhng, or bramble-finch (1)— hide himself snugly away before the end of 
that extra attention is bestowed on a good- J °'t^" =»'-'''> caH^'d "he mountain-finch— October ; but his hibernation is by no 
ly patch of onions ; and in the summer you "oes not breed in Britain, but comes means always uninterrupted. For reasons 

may often meet a keeper carrying a huge over from Norway and further north-east not fullv understood, he wiil issue from his 
bundle of onions, which he ha-s annexed *" sP«"d *"« winter with us, in very vari- hiding-place now and then during the win- ■ 
during his travels. Now. few would be so able numbers. Last year the brambiings tcr— indeed, his smudgv track has been 
bold as to deny the volatile power of '^'^e "ery abundant, and promise lo be found upon snow in December and Janu- 
chopped onions. And so the keeper mixes equally abundant this winter. They are ary— and will sometimes seek a new one. 
a liberal portion of minced onion with each ^'^'V ''''*^ chaffinches in many ways, bu! The margins of woodland, where thei-e is 
meal he prepares for his precious birds, ""^y easily be distinguished by the bright abundance of dead le^ives and drv sticks, 
should they show a sign of gapes; and he chestnut on their shoulders. When flying are hh favourite winter retreats, 
thinks, too, that onions are good for their 'hev show a conspicuous while patch y_ T^ere is no other British mammal so 
general health. above the tail; and thetr note is very d.s- ^_.,,[^ble in colour as the mole. Ordinarily.- 

Another remedy which is undoubtedly tmctive, boing a rather harsh "chay-er" its fur is dusky black or dark bluish grey, 
useful, provided the birds take it without '"J^^° °' "l^'^'''*'* . ',^";"": ^V. . °^ , ^^ch hair being beautifullv ringed with al- 
delav, is a mixture of laudanum and lin- fhafRnch. The special food of the bramb- (ornate colours ; but frequently moles are 
seed' oil. The keeper's prescription rrads ""S m winter is beech rnust; and if there f^und of an olive tint, pale grey, cream 
as follows : To half a gallon of linseed oil ■■'™ ''"-^ bi-amblings in the neighbourhood j.„,„^^_ orange, golden, or piebald. The 
add sixpennyworlh of laudanum, and cork >'°" "'='>' '°°'^ '"'' *"«'"' ""'"' confidence picture represents a mole from Norfolk 
tightly. Having prepared the necessary among beech trees. with bright golden fur. and cream coloured 

quantity of appetising food, anoint it liber- 2. What the beech nuts arc to the moles arc found in Richmond Park, near 
ally with the aforesaid mixture, and dis- bramblings the hawthorn berries or London. Pure white moles, black moles 
Iribulc immediately to the gaping birds, " haws " are to the foreign thrushes — the with white heads, binck motes with orange 
which must have been previously " kept redwings and the fieldfares— which also throats, white moles with brown throats, 
short." so that they pick up the medicated come from Norway, etc., to spend the etc., have at.so been met with. No doubt, 
food with the least possible delay; that is winter in Britain. At first there seems lo all this variation is rendered possible be- 
to say, before the spirit of opium has be more than plenty for all ; but the ruddy cause the mole lives in the dark, and, when 
evaporated. But before next summer I stores quickly disappear until only here adult, seems practically blind. Therefore, 
hope the man will have arisen who will re- and there you will find a solitary clump or its colour can matter little to ifsclf, its- 
lieve me from further worry — at leasl in tree still covered with berries, while all the friends or its ei^cmusjjand^^ury^jowi . 
the form of gapes. others are stripped bare. These arc the re- careless in the matter. ^ (^ 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 



I BHmhlmi ^n„,;.!l„ mon,.fnnf;,lla (G. I'arhin). 2. H>ws on HawlhorD Berriw, Cralo'nu, o^yacntha ,«. n 

?"•"■'"< "C ^^"' ^?""' -I'""'"" '■(/"o (S. and W. Johnsnn), i. Dry Seed.vcuels nf Henbane, ll4,iW€/,m 
.Not.cjs. i.. OlBOl-luft l-ungu*, l-olypo,,,. ,v.,x:m,lfu, (li. )';,.Nin). 6. The HWrwl Of the Medgeh»i(. Frinoaos a.roha-»i 

IJ, H. ( rublrei'). 7. tiolJeo Varittj of CommMI Slole, Talpa i-urop.ca (<.,. li. Nurrr)")- 
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The Lost Meteor Swarm, 



By NORHAN LATTEY. 

rORTY vcafs' &go, on the night of multitude of luminous shafts flying in all 
November 13th, the world witnessed directions. This has been termed the 
i display of celestial fireworks &uch radiant. 



chance cf a repetition of the outbursts of 
1833 and 1866, Many fine " shooting 
however, certain to be s 



as mortal man may 
seems almost certain thi 
tion will not. 

The spectacle was i 
The entire sky rained fire 
lasting several hours. 
Thousands of darting 
stars seemed to precip 
tate themselves from tt 
heavens in all direction 
fallinpf as silently i 
snow flakes in a coi 
rinuous golden shower 

Just thirty. 
three jearji 
previously the 
tame thing oc- ', 
currcd, only 
even more bril- ' 
lianlly, and a 
search showed 
that its recur- 
rence could be 
traced back 
wards for over 
a thousand 'J 

years. History v, 

records that on ^ 

October 19th, 
A.D. 90Z, called 



again. It It is, of course, merely due to an effect and their recognition as true Leonids may 

present genera- of perspective in the same way as all the be established by their swiftness of flight. 

Unes of a building appear to converge for the stream is moving against the 

mpiy amazing., together in a " vanishing point." In the motion of the earth, and consequently im- 

Ihe phenomenon case of the November meteors, the pact with our atmosphere takes place at a 

combined velocity of 44 
'HtttON miles a second. 

'^' Andromedids, on 

eisurely fashioi:, 

J to sail slowly 

the sky. Fortu- 

there will be no 

moon on the 

night of the 

1 6th, and it 



evenmgs. 

Novel 

Winter 

Pets. 



" the year of 
the stars," 1 

while the 
tyrant Ibrahim 
lay dying be- 
fore Cozenza, 
" by the judg- 
ment of God." 
beholders saw 
with conster- 

-dropptng from 
their places in 
the skiea. 

The thirty-three ye 
period being establlshi 
a return was confidently 
expected in 1899, but ex- 
pectations were griev- 
ously disappointed. A 
few hundred 

the pageant had suffered s 

Ev( 

and ii 



Chart ihoKlDK the PoiIHon of tbs Radlani Point ol the Leoold Hsteon 
in the early momlD; at November 16th. 



evident that radiant lies on the constellation Leo, hence level v 
e delay, the appellation " Leonids." there 





that some species 




of butterfly car 




be kept through- 




out the winter. 




und that they 




become quite 




tame during hy- 




bernation. 




Last winter [ 




procured about 








beauti'ful insect 




known as the 




■■Peacock" but- 




terfly, and hyber- 








t. long bv 1 ft. 




and about 1 ti. 


^ 


...d covered it over 


with 


mosquito netting. 


eon This 


was their play- 


groun 




placed 


upside down a 


small 


cardboard bos on a 


Ih the top of Ihe 


wooden box, so that 


as plenty of roorr 


underneath for m) 






'■ Sickle.' 



thin the well- P^^'' 
of which the bright 



iwl i 



> theii 



1 the north- 



forms the 

ime o( the yeai 

•a St about midnight. 

Advance couriers may be looked for 

ing (he evening of the 15th, but accord- 



Thls 






the earth now just 
misses the densely crowded section of the 
stream of tiny cosmic fragments circulat- 
ing round the sun, contict with which pro- 
duces the displays. 

This shifting of the swarm was prob- ing to Mr. Denning, the greatest living in their pi 
ably due to the retarding influence of one 
of the larger planets, its position hitherto 
having doubtless been brought ab( 
similar manner. Curiously enough there 
is 3 comet moving atong the same path ii 
space as the meteors, which, coupled witi 
the fact that other streams have comets overhead 
associated with them, indi 
obscure connection between them. The accompanying map will 



contrtvance costs next to nothing, and 
iheir food consists merely of a small piece of 
wet sponge dusted over with caster sugar and 
laid on the lop of the mosquito netting, which 
must be renewed from time to time, 
ittle pets lived ten months 



authority in this country 

i early on the morning of the i6th. 
■ Another but lesser shower, the Andro- 
I mcdids, is due to issue from the conslella- 
1 -A'ndromeda, which will be almost 
1 the evenings of the 18th to 



Observation ; 

divergence from t 



1 detected an apparent identifying the constellation Leo, though, substitute for the si 
e spot in the sky of the as has already been said, there is little 



e dwelling place, and 1 spent 

pleasant half-hour watching them. 

n the course of time my pets knew me so 

well that if I transferred the apenge to my 

hand they would come quite tamei] and rest 

As a rule you would find the butterflies gener- 
ally in their roosting place, i.e., the cardboard 
bolt, but pn a very cold wintry day you can 
easily entice them out by bringing them into a 
with the light of a lamp as a~> 



Amv B. Grbp.nwod 
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The Evolution of the Bee Hawk Moth* 

Br FRED. W. G. PAYNB. Illustrated Irom Pbotogfapfas by the AirtliOf. 



READERS will remember that on page 
33 of (he third volume of The 
CoUNTRV-SiDE appeared an article 
which dealt with the remarkable likeness 
which many moths present to bees, wasps, 
and hornets. 

Tliat this resemblance is not a useless 
and casual one it is the purpose of the pre- 
sent article to show. 

Viewing, as we now do, all living things 
from an evolutionary standpoint, the case 
of the Bee Hawk Moth should be placed 
well in the forefront of demonstrable in- 

It should be recollected that onlv life will 



m 


1^. 



A. Hummlnft Bird Hawk Moth. 

B. Bm Hawk Hoth, Scaiai Uncast. 
0. Bm Hawk Hoth, Sealas Cait 



1 animal life, hence the struggle 
for existence, and the consequent per- 
petuation of successful forms. Again, wc 
must not forget that the insect we are con- 
sidering is a moth, and is, of course. 
utterly defenceless, and we all know to 
what an e.\[ent moths constitute the sus- 
tenance of many stronger animals — 
especially birds. 

Bees and hornets possess a great advan- 
tage over other insects, and we can hardly 
think that many birds would twice try con- 
clusions with a well-armed humble bee, 
atid, if a species of moth became in course 
of time, and gradually to closely resemble 
iht- humble bees, so much the better for the 
moths. The advanlaKC would be such 
that the bee-like varieties would surely be 
more able to perpetuate their race than 
those less fortunate. 

I think that, after perusal of what fol- 
lows, and examination of the photographs, 
the reader wlil hardly doubt thai such has 
actually happened in the case under 
oonsideratkin. 



The Bee Hawk Moth has the same gene- 
ral characteristics as the Humming Bird 
Moth, but, when netted in flight, Aere is 
a space on all the four wings that is quite 
destitute of scales, and these clear spaces 
serve to accentuate the general likeness to 
a bee which the moth already possessed 
by its shape and. body colouring. 

1 have this year bred from the chrysalis 
a few of the Bee Hawk Moths, and, by 
this means, have been able to partly 
bridge the gulf which is now fiKed between 
these and the Hummt-ng Bird Moths. 

When the moth marked " B " in the 
first illustration emerged from the 
chrysalis, and had dried Its wings, the 
latter were far from clear in the central 
spaces, and had a very dusky appearance, 
looking as though covered with black 
chiffon, this being caused by a great num- 
ber of scales still adhering to the clearer 
spaces. This insect 1 was able to set and 
photograph without disturbance of the 
scales. 

The other insect, "C," on emergence 
was covered with scales like the former, 
and I allowed it to stand upon my finger, 
and, from the excitement thereby caused, 
in a lew moments it began to quiver its 
wings. Then a remarkable thing hap- 
pened. From the wings was thrown off 
a ck>ud of dust, which was formed entirely 
of the scales set loosely upon the centre of 
the wings, and, in a few seconds, the 
wings themselves were .clear and trans- 
parent (with the exception of the portion 
forming the borders and the whig rays, 
which remained densely scaled), and in 
this condition it is photographed. 

Now the presence of these loosely 
attached scales points to the certainly of 
these moths {perhaps ages ago) having 
the whole of the wings as denselv covered 
with scales as the Humming Bird Moth 
now has (c.f. Fig. " A "), and that the 
gradual thinning of the scales has accen- 
tuated the resemblance to a bee borne by 
the general appearance of the moth. 

In this manner does nature give the clue 
to her past history — the mysterious law of 
heredity still produces the scales, weak- 
ened in adhesion, and lessened in number, 
onlv to be cast off in the first moments of 
flipr'ht. 

I would draw special attention to the 
photographs sliowing the wings magnified 
(necessarily illuminated bv a light from the 
rear). 

No. I is of the left upper wing of the 
actual moth " B." This one. it will be 
remembered, I prevented from casting its 
scales, the uncast scales being plainly 
visible in the central area. 

Photograph No. 2 is of the left upper 
wing of the moth "C. " This, it will be 
seen, is almost destitute of scales in the 
centre. This is, of course, the moth which 
cast its scales while standing upon my 

As to the reason why the portion, the 
size of a bee's wing, should have been 
cleared, and the remainder not, I am in- 
clined to think that the clearing has made 
the wings glitter in the sun to the required 



size (it is a daylight flier), and a larger 
area would have exposed the deception. 
If this case stood alone it would be sufli* 

cicntly remarkable, but, taken together 
with the deceit of the other dearwing 
moths, its meaning is obvious; natural 
selection acting in this direction has aided 
these moths to make their place in life 
more secure than it would otherwise have 

If readers of The Country-Side who 
may breed any of the other dearwings 
would note the scale casting in those cases 
and communicate their observations, they 
would be conferring a benefit upon Other 
naturalists. 

In reference B> these superfidal resem- 
blances of one animal for another, it may 
perhaps help to dispel doubt in the reader's 
mind as to the extent to which such a like- ' 
ness is able to deceive, if I quote the ex- 
perience of one of the most accomplished 
naturalists, Mr. Henry Walter Bates, who 
spent many years collecting insects and 
birds in the great forests of Equatorial 
America. 1 He relates that he several limes 
shot Humming Bird Hawk Moths in the 
forests in mistake for humming birds. (Of 
course, these moths would not be the same 
species as the English one here figured. 



but very like it.) Now if a highly intellec- 
tual human being, with all his senses alert 
for a fixed purpose, could be so deceived, 
we can no longer deny the efficacy o( such 
deceptions when practiced upon a lower 
intelligence. 
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The Story of the Fern. 



Some account of the wonderful arrangement 

IN ail the wide world of nature there is no 
more fascinating tale than the life his- 
tory of the fern. There is such an air 
of mystery surrounding the origin and de- 
velopment of this graceful inhabitant of 
the moist delts and shady nooks of the 
countrj-side, that one can well understand 
the rustic folk of some hundreds of years 
ago attributing the appearance of the fern 
to the agency of the fairies. The light 
which modern science has thrown upon the 
subject has been sufficient to d'»pel com- 
pletely this pretty fancy. 

The most puzzling feature in connection 
with fern life to the old naturalists, was the 
fact that these plants arose from strange 
green patches, which apparently grew 
spontaneously out of the ground. Closely 
as these early observc-rs might watch the 
surface of the soil in proximitv to mature 



by which Ferna are propagated. 
2), were composed of a number of little 
cases, to which has been given the name 
sporangia. These sporangia, shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5, were seen at a certain stage 
in their development lo burst, and in so 
doing distribute a vast number of infinitely 
small organisms. A wonderful diversity 
of form in different species was exhibited 
by these little bodies, and many of them 
were beautifully scored patterns. 

And then it dawned upon the observer 
that it is in liny objects such as these (hat 
every kind of tern, from the noble liick- 
sonias or Tree Ferns, to the most humble 
of our native species, has its origin. 

These grains of dust, or spores, as they 
are called, must not be regarded in the 
light of seed, to which they bear small re- 
semblance. In the seed of a plant we have 
little more than an exact replica of the 



scope, it will be seen that the surface ia 
fairly liberally covered with distinct c"*IIa 
of a different type from the spores. 

These cells ore of two kinds, and have 
been called the embryo and the sperm 
cells. In the former is contained the em- 
bryo of a minute frond bud, although 
it will scarcely be recognised as 
Such, In the latter cells are produced 
stratige little bodies, which resemble 
nothing so much as minute pieces of 
thread. These arc in-.menscly active, and 
throughout the whole course of their career 
exhibit their character in c most lively 

The development of the contents of these 
two cells proceeds apace, until a stage is 
reached when the thread-like bodies from 
the sperm cell move out from their shelter. 
Coming into contact with the embryo bud, 
fertiliz.ition takes place, and Che birth of 
(he lern is an assured thing. Recent in- 
vestigation has led to the belief that in 
each patch of prothallus only one embryo , 
is fertilised. 



cpiphylla bunoj youug plants. 



. i porUca at DivaUia lut wl 



A unique wrlei ot Phot osia phi illnttrtiUiig the Story ol the Fain. 



fern plants, they could detect nothing 
which was analagous to the seed fr«m 
which other plants were developed. 

At the time when Gerarde wrote his 
Herbal, the matter seems to have been a 
point of much controversy. Speaking of 
a variety of the male fern, he says; 
" Neere the old plants I have observed vcre 
many small young plants growing which 
came by the falling bf the seed from those 
dusty scales; for 1 believe all herbs have 
seed in themselves lo produce their kinds." 
As if to clinch the argument he concludes 
his remarks with a reference to the Scrip- 
tures, Gen. i., II and 12. 

Sonic early botanical writers were bold 
enough lo declnre that ferns had no seed, 
in which Ihev unwittingly got very near io 
the truth of the matter, although they 
were quite at a loss lo explain how the in- 
crease of these plants w.as carried on. 

-And so the fierce argument went on 
without the least elucidation of the mys- 
tery, unlit the advent of the high-power 
microscope made it possible (o examine 
with accuracy the strange brown patches 
which were always to be found on the 
backs of a large number of fern fronds. 

The microscope discovered the fact that 
these patches, now known as sori (see Fig. 



species in miniature, packed up, as it 
.were, in a little parcel, together with a 
supply of nutriment for the use of the 
plantlet. But the spore of the fern is a 
mere cell— a liny spot of life in one of its 
simplest forms. 

In a dry slate the fern spores remain 
quite inactive, but once let a number of 
them fall into a favourable position aiid a 
remarkable change lakes place. Every 
one of the cells is capable of division into 
other cells, and this process of extension 
proceeds very rapidly until the conjunction 
of a large numbir of ihese organisms 10- 
geihcr forms a green film on the surface 
of the earth. 

This curious substance, which has been 
called the prothallus, is possessed of a 
quantity of fine rootlets, enabling it to 
obtain a foothold in almost any situation. 
The prothallus is of a refreshing green 
colour, and a number of these lowly forms 
of plant life present a most pleasant 
appearance. 

Dut the prothallus lioes not exist for 
itself; it is only Ihe half-way house, so to 
speak, in the history of the development 
of the fern. If. when the prothallus is 
thoroughly established a small portion of 
the underside be examined with a micro- 



With the fertilisation of the embryo the 
thread-like bodies having done their share 
quickly disappear altogether. Not very 
many days elapse, too, ere the prothallus 
itself begins to show signs of withering, 
and before long the substance dries up and 
vanishes. Not so the embryo, however, 
which is now all thai remains of the 
numerous cells developed in the first in- 
s lance from the spores. 

.At first it is not easy to see anything 
Iwaring much similitude to Ihe pl.inl which 
is to be, in the fertilised bud. But gradu- 
ally, always providing that Ihe circum- 
stances are favourable, a change takes 
place. 

From the underside of the small frond 
bud very tiny rootlets begin lo find their 
way info the soil, and soon after a root 
slock is formed, and finally up comes tiw 
stem, and ihe baby fern is born. Frorr> 
thenceforward, as with other plants, the 
slory is one of growth and increase, until 
the fern plant arrives al maturity, when it 
in turn is able to prodiicc spores for the 
propagation of its species. A few varieties 
of fern are possessed of leaf buddine^ 
powers, and can produce young pl^iMf p^^ 
their fronds. See Fig 1. O 

S. L. B. 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 



THE HAMBURG, 

By -CHANTICLEER." 



A Popnlar Bread. 
I OVERS of poultry cannot fail t 



white lobes, full and beaulituHy marked 
- hackle, round and stylish bodies, with 
Lutiful liirg'e, grateful tail, and fine slatey blue 
varieties of pure-bred (owls known legs, they are always 'objects of admira- 
ls the Hamburgs, whicfi have enjoyed a tion, even to the uninitiated. 
popularity of many years, especially in the Not many years since frimming or 
Northern counties, where they have manipulation of the Hamburg's comb was 
always been great favourites. largely practised amongst Yorkshire ex- 

■There are several varieties of this, very hibitors, but, thanks to the efforts of the 
beautiful breed of poultry, including the Poultry Club, these objectionable practices 
gold and silver spangled, black, also the have been put a stop to, 
gold and silver pencilled, all of which de- 
mand attention as attractive fowls, which The SUver Spuglcd. 

are as useful as they are pretty. The illustration which accompanies 

An appreciable feature of the Hamburg these notes does full justice to the beauty 
is its smart and lively appearance, which of the spangled varieties of Hamburgs, of 
seems to keep it invariably in the pink of which, whilst admitting the claims of 
-condition, with a con- 



Then the tail is very important. Jt 

should be full and flowing in the cock, and 
neat and stylish in the hen. At the end 
of each tail feather a big, bold, round 
spangle should be conspicuous, which 
should form a line all along the edge of the 



sequent supply 
eggs, for Hamburg! 
are very prolific 
warding their ow 
with fully 240 to 
eggs per anr 
although it mus 
admitted that 
fRRs 



of 



what = 



lall s 



, the 



black variety laying 
the largest. » 

When given their 
liberiy Hamburgs 
will forage for thein- 
selves, and collect 
almost sufficient food 
from pasture land, 
being exceptionally 
small eaters, whilst 
it should be added 
that they t 



well suited Cc 



>nlme- 



ment as many other 
of the small breeds. 

Hamburgs arc 
generally non-sitlers, 
and the chickens 
grow rapidly after 
the first few weeks, 

^ttlTextra^ attention. *'**''' ""^ ^"'•' SpMgM HambufS*. 

Tbeie birds u? very prolific, laying trom 140 (0 360 rggi per ail 

Xtdo (o Type. 

Of all fancy poultry, I know of no breed both, I give preference to the silver 

that has for so many years kepi so true spangled, and will briefly deal with this 

to ivpe as the Hamburg, which seems attractive fowl, whose evenly spangled 

yeariv to grow more and more comely, not- plumage is a work of art. 

withstanding the persistent efforts of poul- The colour is pure black and white; that 

try fanciers-to produce the perfect bird for is, the spangles or moons, which must be 

the show pen, round as possible, and not pear-shaped. 

The poultry keeper can safely make a are greenish black on a lovely silvery white 

start with every chance of success if he ground, as pure as possible, the effect of 

pays a decer.t (not excessive) price for a which is very striking. 

pen of birdf ; in fact, the young beginner The hackle feathers 



Th« Gold SpanKled. 

The Gold Spangted Hamburgs enjoy 
advantages over the silver, inasmuch as 
they have a plumage which does not show 
the dirt or get their feathers soiled, whilst 
when wanted for exhibition it does not re- 
quire washing, although it certainly im- 
proves them. 

The correct shade of colour of golden is 

a very rich mahogany ; especially for 

breeding is this important, as the bay 

shade seldom lasts, and the progeny lack 

colour sadly and appears washy. Whether 

cocks or hens, the lustrous moons or 

spangles should be of a brilliant metallic 

green, wMch gives 

an appearance of 

being raised on the 

body colour. 

It should be men- 
tioned that to obtain 
specimens approach- 
ing the standard of 
perfection many have 
to be bred, and I 
would add that while 
the percentage from 
even good birds is 
small, from inferoror 
mediocre stock it is 
nil. When con- 
signed to the killing 
or fattening pens, 
although hardly the 
desideratum of table 
birds. they are 
plump, cobby little 
specimens, and not to 
be despised. 

Those of my 
readers on the look- 
out for a handsome, 
beautifully . marked 
breed of poultry, 
which will always 
look a credit to their 









vith good stock can breed quite as well 
is the old hand if he pays attention to the 
i-arious points of excellence. 



bird 
must be sharp and well licked (not 
splashed) and flow well over the back and 
shoulders, whilst the breast must be 
evenly spangled right up to (he throat, and 
be perfectly free from laced edgings. The 
spangling should extend right away down 
to the thighs. 
The shoulders must not show 



Al PeallTy Shorn. 

.Almost every poultry show provides 
special classes for Hamburgs, and here, 
1 will state, they form the prettiest section 

of the show arena, and are much admired, but be quite clear, whilst the wings thera- 
Whelher we look at their handsome selves must be pure white, with good dis- 
comb, so beautifully worked, and finish- tinct bars, as large as possible. Many 
ing with a lovely pointer (an important olherwise good birds often fail in this par- 
feature), their round, shapely, good quality licular point. 



them with a good 

"">■ supply of eggs, win- 

ter and summer, will 

not regret giving" attention to Hamburgs. 

which have stood the test of many years 

as a profitable fowl, 

" Ever)' Boy't Book of BritUh Natnral Hii- 

tory." by Perciva! Westell, F.R.H.S., 
.\I.B.O.U., published by the Religious Tract 
Society at 3s. 6d., is dooblless assured of a 
large sale. The loq il lustra I ions from pholo- 
Rraphs by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick are nurlh 
Ihi! money by Ihemselves ; and there is a 
great deal of useful information under (he 



of an EnRlish gr.iss snake, is coloured vviib 
unfortunate briltiuucy ; and ihere is not aUvars 
close agreement between the illuMrations .ind 
the lelterpress. Nevertheless the book is 
cheap and will prove a popular gift book (or 
(be young. Incidentollv we are glad lo know 
that Mr. Percival Westell was personally ac 
quainted with the famous tortoise which the 

' existed in (he pa«:es of Punch. Anif~lhe 



t have been v 



soft. 
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Wctsel) Hnnliftg. — Weasela frequently hunt 
in packii, as many a9 eight having been seen 

Grui OD Bowling Greeni, — The grass used 
on bowling greena )■ chieR; drawn from 
rabbil warrens, 

Tkc Mole — Moles breed freer In the woodt 
than in the fields as the soil Is softer and less 
liable (o be disturbed. 

YoHBgttere' {■•ng Flight.— On the day after 
leaving the nest, young missel thrushes can 
fly over a hundred yards. — R. E. Vauchan- 

ROBE^S. 

Salt Water Lovers.— The young of the sheld- 
duclc appear to be able to smell salt water (he 
moment they are hatched and will toddle for 
mile* to gain it. 

Ears Riddled with Shot.— A hare or rabbit 
k frtquenlly seen with oid shot holes through 



; Ches. 



of c 



fermanent harm. 

A Noby Crab. — The red ocypode cra^ has 
heen heard to make a noise resembling ihat of 
an ungry squirrel when another of his species 
has intruded into his burrows. 

Where PlanI* get out ol their Depth.— Mr. 
Alcock, in " A Naturalist in Indian Seas," 
States that no plant life is to be found in the 
ocean at the dfpth of 900 fathoms. 

Habits of Flowers. — Like animals and birds, 
^ants have their favourite haunts. Primroses 
and violets prefer a bank to a lield. and wall- 
Sowers a wall or rockery to the garden. 

Power ol the Hanaa Vmt. — It has been 
stated that the human itoae is capable of de- 
tecting the presence of 1-2,760,000,000 of a 
grain of mercaptan, a substance having a very 
bad smell. 

Caniilbal Kettreli. — Once when four cap- 
tive kestrels, three females and a male, were 
left for a few hours without food, the three 
ladies set upon and devoured the gentleman 
•f the party. 

The Rcd-kggcd Partridge— When a covey 
of red-legged partridges observe a person enter 
B field, they at once commence to creep away, 
and when sufficiently far they rise, not in a 
body, but singly or in two's or three's. 

An Expert Orchcitra.— It is the habit of the 
■nowy tree cricket of America 10 indulge in 
regular concerts. They keep such perfect 
time that it almost seems as if they were con- 
ducted by the baton of a Damroecb or a 
Thomas. 

PloTcrt' Eggf.-^ome men who collect 
plovers' eggs for the market, go to work in a 
■cientific manner. They first of all place a 
■tick in the ground, then walk around It in 
an ever enlarging circle, thus covering every 
foot □! ground. 

BaHli ol Pbeaients.— It Is the habit of 
the common "English" pheasant, when wan- 
dering, to follow the course of the valleys and 
>o gradually descend to lower ground ; the 
Reeve's pheasant, on the other hand, invari- 
ably maizes for the highest point of land in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Rabbit'* BUad Ontlook.— " It is ob-' 
servable," says Richard Jefferies, " that befo/e 
Ihe rabbit ventures forth he stays end listens 
just within the entrance of his burrow, where 
lie cannot sec any danger unless al^olutely 
■traighl before him — a habit which may have 
unconsciously grown up from the apparent 
resonance of sound there. 

Bird* a* Pels In China. — Lady Brassey says, 
" In the bird market I saw numbers ol little 
birds for sale, for the Chinese are very fond 
of pets, and often lake their birds out In a 
cage with them when they go for a walk just 
as we should he accompanied by a dog. Thty 
manage to tame them thoroughly, and when 
they meet a friend they put the cage down 
aw4 let the bird out and give him something 
to eat whiln they have a chat." 



A Mixed Bag. 

Til* Sycamore.— The sycamore tree, fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, was a species 
of fig-tree, while ours is a Idnd of maple. 

Badger and Honey.- The liadger does not 
dig up wasps' nests for the honey, but tor the 
white larvae they contain. 

Pfaeaianit at luect DeMroyer*. — It has been 
noticed that, where, one year, pheasants have 
been reared, the neat there is an absolute 
dearth of insects. 

Acorn* aad Pheataats.— Numbers of pheas- 
ants are killed every autumn by poachers, for 
the ripe acorns are a great attraction, and the 
birds wander great distances to find them. 

A Highland Snpcntllloii.- The shaking of 
the leaves of the aspen poplar is attributed by 
the Highlanders to the (act that the cross of 
the Saviour was made of this wood. 

Rime Frost and the Poacher. — Rime frost 
is hated by the poacher, as when the sun rises 
it burns, black his footshape and thus shows 
where he has been overnight. 

A Stoat's Store-Room.— The late Mr. C. J. 
Cornish once missed twenty-two partridges' 
eggs, but found them all in a mole's run which 
had been utilised by a stoat as a store-room. 

Uselest Orguu. — Many species of lobster- 
like crustaceans are, although totally devoid 
of eyes, supplied with eye-stalks, most of which 
are, however, of the most rudimentary descrip- 

a' Strange Bird'* Strange Habit— In "The 
Gamekeeper at Home" Richard JeReries says 
that the nightjar prefers to roost during the, 
day on a leall&s branch rather than on a leafy 

A Kind Retaliation.— B^use a lesser black- 
backed gull ate her eggs, an eider duck re- 
taliated, says Kearton, by taking possession of 
her unkind neighbour's nest and undergoing 
the work of hatching for her. 

The " Mnte-Killer."- The firaying mantis Is 
called, in South America, the " mule-killer." 
because the natives think that the brown fluid 
which it ejects out of its mouth is fatal to 

Deep and Shallow Live*. — The tissues of 
some Crustacea which live at a depth of the 
ocean where the pressure amounts to three 
ions to the square inch, are not less delicate 
than those of some of the shore-frequenting 

Strange Nesting Place*. — An enterprising 
bird built its nest behind the dial of the public 
clock a! St. Mary's Church, Lowton (Lanca- 
shire). De<ipite the tolling of the hours and 
other disturbances a brood was successfully 
hatched. 

Protected Brea*t*.— Sportsmen say that a 
bird driven straight on to them can be shot 
at extraordinarily short ranges without being 
spoiled ; probably because the feathers in front 
are like a thick shield which would deflect 
the shot and the bird therefore would not be 
mangled. 

Torncloiu Hordei.— Mr. Alcock in " A 
Naturalist in Indian Seas " speaks of the 
immense number of sharks off the Cocos Is- 
lands. He says, " Ail the big s^a-perche= Ihat 
we caught on Our fishing lines were bitten 
short off at the head before we could haul 
Ihem in." 

The Sea-nrchln't Larder. — On breaking a 
piece of coral, Mr. Alcock once discovered a 
species of sea-urchin at the bottom of its 
burrnw resting upon and devouring a small 
hoard of boiled rice which must have fallen 
from a passing ship. 

Deep-*ea Partnership*. — Many queer 
partnerships are formed in the depths of the 
ocean, as, for instance, whenever a certain 
species of shell-fish, PleuroJoma lymbiotei, 
was taken it was always covered with the 
same. species of anemones, Ephoanthtu, the 
partnership evidently being of mutual benefit 
in both parties. 



Uniar the Seal.— The organist at the Ripley 
Hospital, Lancaster, discovered a robin's nest 
under his organ seat. It contained five eggs. 

An Ocean Wanderer. — An American butter- 
fly, Ihe monach. an extremely powerful filer, 
has been seen five hundred mil^ from the 
nearest land. 

The CoHstoot.— The leaf of the coltsfoot used 
to be dried and smoked by the lower classes 
of country people, but is now rarely used a* 
tobacco is so cheap. 

The " Spare " Hawk.— In many country dis- 
tricts the sparrow-hawk is known as the 
" spare " hawk. It is not, however, spared 
on that account. 

DcgOMTalloa ol Rabbit*. — One often hear* 
it said that English rabbits are degenerating 
in size and that the introduction of Continental 
varieties would be beneficial. 

A Floe Spectacle.— A fight between two ok) 
cock Reeves's pheasants is well worth sedng. 
They spring up to a height of six feet and 
strike each other in mid-air. 

Unnoticed "Artlite*," — The swallow and the 
pied wagtail are two birds who, although pos- 
sessing quite pleasing voices, arc not often- 
Gpoken of as songsters. 

Sell-AmpntatlMi. — When injured or alarmed, 
the eray-Bsh will frequently throw off one or 
more of its limbs. From the stump, however, 
a new limb will in time grow. 

Fleld-nionse and Wild Arau.— The king- 
tailed field-mouse is said to have been observed 
to climb the stem of a flowering wild arum 
and bite off the appendix above Ihe ovaries, 
afterwards making off with its prize. 

The Cockroach a* a "OIH.'^— The cock- 
roach is said to devour bed-bugs and are re- 
quested as a favour from sailors by nativo 
tribes, who are .greatly troubled by the paro- 

FroM and the "Fanner'i Friend."— Though 
rooks are extremely hardy bird*, a long con- 
tinued frost kills them In numbers ; they fall, 
frozen to death, from their porchai during the 
night. 

Fox and Oiicr Bed*. — During the day foxes 
prefer to sleep in the osier beds near running 
water and will turn round and round till they 
have trampled down the grass Into Ihe form 
of a bed. 

Sparrow-hAwk u Blrd-icarer.- Tlie lata 
Mr. E. Newman stated that the sparrow-hawk 
if unmolested will earn the wages of at least 
three boys by scaring the sparrows from tha 
growing corn. 

"Too Many Cooka ."—The male of » 

pair of avadavats having also cnurled a female 
orange-breasted waybill, the result was a nest- 
ful of eggs, in which he and his two mates 
look great interest, failing, however, to hatch. 

Bel^eu Blackcock. — In July and August 
Ihe mate blackcocks lose their ornamental tails 
and wing feathers and are hardly able to fly- 
At this season also they gain a protective 
plumage on the head and neck, like the grey- 

A Warning Light.— A certain large spider- 
crab whidl lives at the depth of about 900 
fathoms emits a greenish-blue radiance. As 
Ihe creatin-e is totally blind it has been sug- 
gested that this luminosity is to scare away 
enemies. On the other hand, its use may he 
to attract its prey within reach. 

A Rear Proteclor. — The Viceroy caterpillar 
of America has a very ingenious way of escap- 
ing the attacks of enemies, for when he ia 
feeding out on a slender twig of his food plant 
he fastens a largish bundle of rubbish behind 
him to firevent being surprised by an enemy 
in the rear. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 



•PiblAL ANNOUNOKMINT. 




DragoB-Fllcs In AntumD.— No, it is not un- 
usual /or dragon-flies to mate in October. — 
{to E. Brown, Oawestry.) 

Plants Idcnllfled.— The pretty Hower like a 
white single dahlia with gold tuft in the centre 
is probably the white Japanese anemone, A. 
japonica, var. alba.— {to J. M. GiLFILLAN.) 
Not a wild plant, but a globe thistle, Eehinops, 
escaped from cultivation. — (to K. Price, Tor- 
quay.) 

Sl^fal ol DragMuFlles,— The reason why the 
dragon-fly, in spite of its wonderful eyes, is 
so easily caught when resting is that its eyes, 
with their thousands of facets, only register 
dislinrlly the changes of light caused by the 
movement of other bodies, A passing fly is 
distinctly seen — and usually caught — but the 
careful advance of a human being with 3 net 
seems more like a general and gradual cloud- 
ing in the sky. — (to M, Fosbbrv.) 

Wood'barlag ShdI-Flih.— The sea shell-fish 
which had bored a tunnel nearly through a 
log of wood was a piddock, Pholas dactyliis. 
Although its shell is thin and flimsy, the 
rough surface acts like a file upon either wood 
or stone, into which the creature gradually 
borps its way by a perpetual screwing move- 
ment,— (to R. Davis, Chrlslchurch, Hants.) 

Noise ol DeMb't Head Moth.— Yes, both 
the caterpillar and the chrysalis of the death's 
head moth can make noises; but I do not 
think that this fact disproves the statement 
that the perfect insect makes its squeaking 
sound by rasping .the wing rays of the upper 
and under wings together. The noise made 
by the caterpillar is a " click " ; and the 
chrysalis, 1 think, can only squeak just before 
the moth emerges, when the wings may be 
sufficiently developed for the purpose. — (to H. 
MuRPliv, Leeds.) 

"Queen" Wasp*.— The communities of 
wasps are not like those of beps with only one 
female, the queen, and a number of drones 
or useless males, who are expelled. In the 
wasps' nests there are numbers of females to 
lay the eggs, and the males do useful work. 
The reason why "queen" or female wasps 
become a nuisance in houses in ai 
that the activity of the nest is over 
are seeking hiding-places for the wii 
the spring each female wasp wjiich 
will issue forth and build the beginn 
new wasps' nest.— (to Mrs. R. L. 1 
The Wells, Bromyard.) 

Swarming Anti- — No, ihe flying ar 
appear every year on the top of the same hill 
in great multitudes are not migrating, but 
are the natural produce ot nests on the spot. 
It is possible that the building on the top of 
the hill provides the ants with OHeptionally 
good shelter for their underground nests and 
that the flying ants consequently swarm in 
exceptional numbers.— (to H. B. Turnev, 
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Water weed!.— The small floating weed 
which covers the pond with a green film is 
the common duckweed. Waterfowl will keep 
it under.Hto J- H. Briocs.) 

The Heron In Norlolh. — " Answer," as 
ordinarily pronounced, almost exactly repro. 
duces the name given to the heron by Norfolk 



rustics, although no doubt " 'arnser " would 
be the right way to spell their corruption of 
" hernshaw'." This was the old name (or 
herfln, whence we have Shakespeare's phrase 
to " know a hawk from a handsaw," i.e., 
"hernshaw." — (to]. F. Resireaux.) 

" Sllfw FUh."— The little silvery insect 
which goes by this name is the fish scale, 
Lepisma lacckatina. It does not turn into a 
moth. Indeed it goes through no change 
whatever. Larger and more destructive 
species occur in other parts of the world, and 
it is q^uile possible that these might be intro- 
duced with horns and other specimens. — {to 

Miss A. S. ClIRISTOPtlER.) 

Snallaw Rooilt.— Swallows select osier- 
beds as roost i 11 g-places when they have assem- 
bled in large numbers on migration, because 
nowhere else would their close-packed ranks 
be safe from ground-vermin at night. Star- 
lings select reed beds and osier-beds for the 
same reason. In both cases, however, the 
birds are actuated fay inherited instinct, not by 
individual calculation of their risks. — (to J, 
Kibble. Charlbury, Oxford.) 

Oak Id Second Leal.— The reason why only 
one oak in the row bore a second crop of 
leaves on new strong shoots was that it had 
not, like all Ihe others, exhausted its energy 
in producing an ajjundnnce ot acorns. What 
the cause of this inferlilily may have been, 
however, I cannot teli ; but luxuriant vitality 
and paucitj- of seed generally go together. 
Was there a manure heap close to this par- 
titular trefl last year? If so, this would ac- 
count for its inferlilily and luxuriant growth, 
—(to W. Earnsh.w, Hall Green.) 

Sparrow* at Lighted Windows. — Yes, spar- 
rows will often fly against lighted windows 
when they have been frightened from their 
roosting-places hy the brown owl. This is 
the owl that hoots and lives chiefly upon small 
birds. I would not say, however, that the 
sparrows " instinctively fly to the lighted win- 
dows for protection " ; because J have found 
that if you frighten sparrows that are roost- 
ing in a verandah by banging upon a lighted 
window they still fly to it. Evidently they 
are dazzled by the light and cannot even help 
Hying towards the noise which scares them. — 
(to V. M. Hood, Rosewell, Midlothian.) 

Crossing Flowers. — It is easy to cross 
flowers of diflerent colours, provided that they 
are o( the same kind ; but it would be useless 
to attempt to get a blue chrysanthemum by 
crossing a white chrysanthemum with a blue 
flower of a different kind. Chrysanthemums 
are grown from cuttings. Vou can, of course, 
grow wild roses in pots from seed ; but you 
would get flowers sooner from cuttings on 
rooted wUd briars,— (to H. Rees.) 

Root Through Stone. — Roots growing 
through boles in stones, metal rings, bones, 
bottle-necks, etc., as well as through other 
vi>^etafale substances, such as tulip bulbs and 
potato tubers, have been described and illui- 
Irated in The Countrv-Side. Twitch or couch 
grass especially will grow through anything 
which lies in its way. The explanation is 
that the growing point of a rootlet in stem is 
pushed on by the multiplication of the cells 
behind it ; and when it has got into a hole or 
crack it must go on until, if possible, it comes 
out at the olher side.--(lo G. W. Skbet, 
North Elmham.) 

Gulls tn a Storm.— -Almost all birds face the 
wind, especially gulls, plovers, and other birds 
which feed in the open. If they turn their 
backs to the storm for a moment, not only 
are iheir feathers roughed the wrong way, but 
they are very liable to be " tipped up " by the 
wind getting un3er them from behind. In a 
billiard it is very interesting to see the flocks 
of peewits standing like regiments of soldiers 
in ranks, each rigidly facing the wind),— (to 
F. BoLLASii, The Ivie. Chester.) 



Hcaly Bug In a Greeohonse.— This is Ihe 

worst of troubles. You must turn out all Ihe 
plants, sponge them carefully with a strong 
insecticide, and change the top layer of soil 
in their pots. Then you must thoroughly 
wash the empty house inside and out with 
soap, water, and paraffin, afterwards fumigat- 
ing it with sulphur. Carefully examine all 
the plants as you put them back, brushing 
every spot where mealy bug appears with 
methylated spirit. Examine the plants weekly 
RoBiNsos, Monlon 
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Avbry and Inmate*. — Yes, your query does 
ask too much of us, simply because we believe 
your desire to be extremely impracticable, if 
not impossible. The method of keeping ani- 
mals and birds confined together succeeds 
better in theory than in practice, so much so 
that we cannot lake the responsibility ot re- 
commending any animals that would do to 
keep among birds in an aviary. Better con- 
fine yourself either to birds or animals. As 
regards ilesign and building of aviary, we 
think you cannot, under the circumstances, do 
better than purchase one of the readv-made 
sti-uctures built by horticultural bGilders. 
.Send for catalogue from such of our adver. 
lisers. The space you mention would hold an 
aviarv to accommodate about fiftv birds the 
size of a canary, not more. The height counts 
for very little ; floor space Is everything, — (to 
James Harrison, Tulse HIU.) 

Moulting Canarj. — Your canary that is con- 
tinually moulting and pecking at its feathers 
is evidently in a very low condition. You 
should examine its cage at night for traces 
of red mite. Feed as you are now doing, but 
give in addition a small piece of bread dipped 
in milk and sprinkled with moist sugar twice 
a week. Give as much Epsom salts as will 
lie on a sixpence and ten drops of lemon juice 
in its drinking water for two days, and after- 
wards give by the same means fifteen drops 
of byno-phosphate (Allen and Hanbury's) 
every alternate day for a fortnight, after which 
decrease the dofe to ten drops and give every 
third day until Ihe feathers cease to fall. See 
(h.it the bird does not hang high up near the 

dow.— (to MisB Grace Baker, Hastings.) 

" A Book of English Gardens, " by M, R. 

Gloag (published by Messrs. Meihuen at 
los. 6d. net) is a delightful book for those 
who love the fragrant memories iif c Id- 
world gardens. It is not a horticultural work ; 
but is rather a delicate pot-pourri compounded 
of Horace Walpole. Evelyn Pope, and a great 
deal of Miss Gloag's artistic and literary 
knowledge of many of the finest gardens and 
estates in England. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, too, by Miss Katharine Montague 
Wyatt, the frontispiece being the Dutch gar- 
den at Holland House, belonging to the 
Counless ot Ilchesler. It is to Ihe Countess 
of llchester, too. that the book is dedicated— 
but, curiously enough, not by Miss (iloag, 
who has written it. but by Miss Wyatt, who 
has illustrated it. That, however. Is no busi- 
ness of the reader, who should make a point 
of getting the book from the library. It will 
provide a day of ^'ery pleasant reading. 

Recipe tor Cfarlslmai Pudding.- f.sdy 
readers may like to have the following recipe 
for their Christmas plum pudding. Take 



three-quarters of a pound nf flour, t 
■if Borwick's baking powder, two ou 
breadcrumbs, one and a half pountis 
pounds of raisins, one pound of c 



ten 



s of I 



■gar. 



s of a 



s of 



nonds. 



pound of mixed candied peel, f 
spice to taste. Mix the ingredients well to- 
gether and add six eggs, well beaten, antf 71 
three-quarters of a oinl of milk ; divide in two 
und boil eight hours. 
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Some Dogs of the Day. 

By Mrs. STANNARD ROBINSON. 



ONCE a year the great hall of the Crys- will continue up to the standard of the past 
tal Palace resounds with the barking few yean. 

of dogs, when the Kennel Club holds I hare known a couple of thousand 

its triumphant reception of the champion pounds given for a team of collies ; a thou- 

dogs of England, and to the fancier this sand tor a bulldog. In toy-dog land the 

*8 the day of days in all the year. price of two hundred guineas has been 

This year fashion seems to lie with no quite a common average, and dogs under 

the value of ;^ioo des- 
pised even by those of 
■ moderate incomes. 
But now, these 
fancy prices are the 
monopoly of a few 
kennels, which have. 
by continuous and 
persistent showing 
made their name. 

Among the exhibits 
of Her Majesty, who 



tresb, but in the same way that time waits 
for no man, so the years dosed in on 
" Plumpy," and the time came when his 
Royal owner felt that less bustle and mora 
ease was the best life for her Chow, and 
so, when the Royal lady had to journey 
" Plumpy " was left in the care of the bead 
kennelman. 

At these times " Plumpy " went to the 
kennels quite happily, and though he en- 
joyed perfect freedom, and a short run 
would have taken him to the great house, 
he never went at any time until the precise 
day and hour of the Royal return. Curi- 
ously enough, then, just before her arrival 
he would be found sitting on the doorstep 
of the main entrance. 

From the position of Sandringham 
House it is clear that he could not hear at 
the kennels the bustle that heralded the 
Royal home-coming, and as the latter 
made no difference in its daily routine there 
could be nothing that would suggest the 
event to " Plumpy." But the fact remains 
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particular variety, but there are some 
breeds which may be termed smarter and 
others that are higher priced than the 
majority. 

The many foreign varieties, such as the 
Slughis or Afghan, Greyhound, The 
Pekinese, Tibetans, Samoyedes, Japanese, 
and Chows, are universally esteemed by 
ladies. The quarantine laws have made 
them rare to English buyers, and, there- 
fore, more desirable in quarters where the 
dc^ is valued only in proportion to the dis- 
tinction it cbnfers on its owner. 

At the Kennel Club Show a week or two 
aigo the breeds and sub-divisions of some 
64 breeds were 
all fully repre- 
■ented, and as 
a display of 
what man can 
accomplish in 
the making of 
a dog, no 
praise can- be 
given that 
could in any 
way adequately 
mark our ap- 
preciation of 
the diligence 
and persever- 
ance of the 
many movers 
in the dog 

The exhibi- 

cord of excel- 



was also a prize-winner.- 
was her Chow, " San- 
dringham Loo Choo," 
and looking at this 
dainty Celestial she re- 
minded me of " Plum- 
py," the farourite of the 
Queen's earliest days 
at Sandringham. 1 
thought, too, of the 
wonderful telepathy 

which existed between " Plumpy " and the 
Princess, as our Queen was then. 

For many years " Plumpy " had tra- 
velled everywhere with her devoted mis- 



P»i>ta.i 



le 



and 



al im- 
provement, but 
we question 
whether the 
smalt fiM-tunes 
that have been 
spent . in dogs, 
and the high 
prices given. 



Btaek Labradora. 

uU belong to Ui« Hon. Hallind Hibbatt. 



A White Samojsde. 

on record that whether the Princess was 
away seven days or seventy, " Plumpy " 
never went near the home until the hour 
back, and then only in 
time to greet 
her, which he 
did with all the 
warmth and 
sincerity of can- 
One of the 
rare and un- 
usual exhibits 
at the Kennel 
Club Show was 
that of a Tibe- 
tan mastiff, a 
specimen noth- 
ing like so 
hand some a 
beast as one 
owned by the 
late Queen in 
the fifties, and 
of which we are 
able to publish 
a portrait. 
" Bout," that 

carried the coat 

V of a Nawfound- 

land — thick, 

pily. and blue- 

'^ black, with a ^ 

' flag so thick *" 

that it could 

equally have 
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made a brush like that of a fox. The face, 
with its bloodhound eyes, discloses a 
gentleness combined with ferocity that 
would have made him an admirable com- 
panion for the high road, or of a lonely 
house requiring protection from burgli 






The Palace Tibetan n 
full of character, but set 
build than was the 
Windsor dog. 

There was a good 
show of Elk- 
hounds, the sport- 
ing comrade of man 
in Scandinavian 
forests, but Samo- 
yedes nlade a poor 
display, and the 
sledge dogs ■ that /'*o/o.'] 
Nansen immorta- 
lized so reverently 

were not of the best. The lovely, bear-like, 
snowy coats were missing. Acclimalisa- 
tion in a warmer temperature and richer 
feeding seems to be thinning the coat and 
altering its thick tex(ure; anyway, the ex- 
hibits last week were not equal to those 
admired Polar dogs shown a couple or 
more years ago by the Queen, Mr. Kilburn 
Scptt, and others. 

The intelligence of the Samoyede dog is 



and the dog holding it ur.iil the Arab which remark is. I suppose, the greatest 

sportsman reaches his game. compliment that can be offered the breed. 

One of their many fascinating charac- Collies lare losing alertness of expression, 

teristics lies in the possession of claws but have gained in brush, ruff, and texture 

fringed between the toes with silk-like of coat. 

hair, a provision of Nature which adapts Borzois are losing the Russian type and 

ifT was equally them especially for galloping on the becoming less elegant, perhaps, though 

stretches of sand in their own country, but still very beautiful in outline and expres- 



Whlte PometBnlBDS. 



friends, the Dandie 
and Scottie, change 
very little, but the 
Skye is rapidly be- 

' coming a Yorkshire 
ot a large size, and 
losing nothing of 
his 



: alteratio 



which, alas, promises to be obliterated by hold their own « 

their introduction into a country where also the Japanese and Pekinese, whose 

such a provision is no longer necessary. Eastern beauty and originality continues 

The true Arab colour is golden. These to mark them out for special admiration. 
Slughis prove the most faithful of pets, and The snub-nose section — the pugs and 

are sporting dogs of gentle nature and bid- Griffon BruxeUws — have reached the acme 

dable disposition. of type, and our failure in pugs discloses 

The Labrador, of which there were some what the breeder has done by way of im- 

excellcnt dogs shown, is an introduction provement in this made-up variety, 
from St. John's in the early thirties, and is .St. Bernards, Mastiffs, Great Danes, and 



distin 



guished for 
marvellous saga- 






ity. 



ende 



Borfti lUIlui Groyhounds. 



icoffrithi. 



mouth, 

less working in 
the field. It is a 
breed over whose 
qualities there 
have been years 
of discussion and 
controversy. 

Those who own 
Labradors . c o n - 
sider them unsur- 
passable ; those 
who do not, say 
they are greatly a lavouritebieedof the KlngofSiim. 

overrated. From 

my own personal observation 1 can truth- Bloodhounds retain their worshippers and 
fully say there is no retriever in the world their remodellers, so the type varies in 
equal to the Labrador, and coming from a every four or five years, according to the 
race that for centuries has had to retrieve prolificness of the prize-winning kennel 
birds and fish for its own living, as well as and the altferations in type which breeding 
that of his master, it is little to be won- has resulted in. 
dered at. With all other breeds we are so familiar 

Bulldogs were looking uglier than ever, that no further reference is needed in these 

ley 
Iso 



unequalled, and in their own country their 
life is the very busy, useful one o( driving 
and rounding up herds of reindeer, drag- 
ging the sledges over the tundras (plains) 
when the reindeer are not available. They 
also tow boats aeryss the streams and 
rivers, and some arc even trained to find 



fording places, s 
of their uses 1 

.A breed of a 
romance has 



■ clever are they. Another 
to guard the tents from 



t lineage and Arabian 
; to the front, the 
Slughi, and this was accomplished by a 
hidy who is enamoured of them sending 
one as a gift to the young Queen of Spain. 
Naturally, there were some exhibited at 
the Palace. 

The Arabs use the Slughis for hunting 
gazelles^ and generally use hawks with 
them, the latter bringing down the gazelle 
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'ondcrfu] Utde dog weighing ocdy 3 lb** 
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The Garden. 



Hints on Growing Roses. 



When roses arrive they should be imme- 
diately unpacked (except when frosty), and 
TO see roses in their beauty they should J*"' ™*t placed in water for about two 
b« planted in a bed away from other *',^": ""*" ■="' '""^'^ "^^ '=°«''" "»" ="<* 
flowers. P^"^ "t ""<*• 

Should the weather be frosty when the 

First, trench the ground deeply, adding plants arrive, then they cannot be planted, 

as the work proceeds a tittle horse manure, and great care must be taken. Place the 

To give the soil a chance to settle down, trees in a sheltered corner, and cover well 



Give roses one good watering when 
planted, and see that they are firmly 
staked. 

Should the trees suffer from greenfly, 
syringe well with soapy water. 

Roses are always a welcome addition for 
house decoration, and placed in vases, as 
shown in the illustration, will give a very 
pleasing effect. 

Growing rdses in pots is becoming very 
popular. 

What loc^ better than roses in the ctm- 
servator}-. when ouside in the garden 
there is hardly a flower to be seen. 

To get the best results, purchase your 
roses when they have been potted for at 
least one year. Another very satisfactory 
manner is to procure ground plants; they 
should be potted in the early autumn and 
kept outside until the hard weather sets 
in. Then put into cool frames, keeping 
them there until no fire is needed in iht 
greenhouse. When this time arrives place 
them in ilie greenhouse, and they will 
(lower about May. 

After the first season they can be forced 



A Rose-cUd CotUgB. 

Iha itami mi Um iiaat dUtasca tb 



traD) hin rachsd. 



the beds should be prepared a short time with matting or sacks, planting tmmedU 

bifore plantmg. ately the weather permits. 

November is the best month for plant- Dwarf roses should be planted about 
ing, but later on will do, if the ground be li feet apart, standard from two to three 
in a good condition. feet apart. Climbers should be given 
A mistake freijuently made is to leave plenty of room, and planted in very rich 
tfw roses for days packed just as Ihey ar- soil, as they exhaust the land quickly 
"'""'I'nc in the same ground for years 
and blooming 

As will be seen 
by the illustration, 
"A Rose-clad Cot- j 
tagc," the tree is 

with beautiful 
blooms. What 
chance of living 
would a climbing 
rose of this de- 
scription stand 
had it not been 
planted in rich 

Readers will 
notice the thick- 
ness of the stems 
and the enormous 
distance the trails 
have reached, 
„ j clearly showing 

I that the tree is of 



■'*«*J I// Qui. 

A Beantlful Eumpls of Ftower ArraDgement, 

A mt shguld ilmyt be lightly dreued and u lew coloun u possible wlected. 
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fact, 



for winter flowering. Should it be neces- 
sary to smoke the house to destroy green 
fly, it is best done when the plants ari- 
damp, the evening being the best time. 
The dead fly should be removed in the 
morning with a syringe. An amateur can 
easily fumigate his greenhouse. The 
XI. ALL Fumigator is easily worked. 
Directions are given with each tin of 
vaporising compound. 

A good potting mould for greenhouse 
roses contains two portions loam or field 
soil, half portion leaf mould, and half por- 
tion of old manure. 

The beautiful rose "La France," as 
shown in the illustration, is one of the best 
roses for indoor or outdoor culture, .ind 
can safely be bought by amateurs «lio 
wish for a rose for decoration, show, or 
buttonhole. " La France " will be found 
in every rose garden, and is admired 
wherever seen. , 

A list of the best roses to grow will J^ 
given next week. ' 
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How Fishes Got their Scales. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT. 

THOUGH we naturally regard fishes duction of the bony base to the Ihin- 
as pre-eminently scaly creatures, yet nest of thin plates, usually overlapping one 
a moment's reflectioti will remind us another like tiles in a roof. 
that this attribute is by no means universal, But, between this type of covering, well 
and as a striking instance thereof we may seen in the perch, or the roach, for ex- 
cite the eel. But the fact is perhaps not amf^le, and the naked skin of the eel, we 
so grenerally realised that these scales have have many gradations in degeneracy. And 
a strange history ; they provide us indeed perhaps the most interesting of these is 
with one of the most instructive lessons that seen in a race of carp known as 
in evolution which could be desired. " leather carp," wherein most of the scales 

To prc^erly appreciate this we must have absolutely disappeared, leaving a few 
begin with a structure that is very unscale- along the back and sides of the body of 
like lo loik at, to wit, one of the little bony huge size, as may be seen in Fig, i. 
denticles such as make up the "shagreen" Yet another extreme is met with in cer- 
jacket of the shark, 'and dog-fish; but as tain fishes in which the scales have 
these are very small, 
one of the huge, spiny 
bodies which stud the 
bodies of many, the ray 
fishes or skate, will 
serve our purpose 
better. This, when 
isolated, is found to con- 
sist of a button-like base 
supporting a tooih-Iike 
or hook-like enamel- 
cased spine. 

The sharks and dog- 
fishes are covered with 
just such bodies as this, 
only infinitely smaller; 
and it is the hard, 
enamelled spines thereof 
which made the skin of 
these fishes so much in 
demand before the days < 
of sandpaper. Like the 
lion 's tongue, if the 
hajid be passed over the 
body of, say, a dog-fish, 
in the direction of the 
tail, the smoothness of 
satin will be felt, but a 
reversal of this move- 
pleasant. Scales of this 
kind are of a very primi- 
tive type. 

Later in time fishes 
appeared having the 
body encased in a bony 
acmour of close 1)-- 
fitting, rhomboidal 

plates, covered with 
enamel, derived, we 
may imagine, by the 
flattening out of the 
spine, such as is met 
with in the skate. ^ 
Nature has kindly pre- 
served for the benefit of 
nature students a few 
examples of living fishes 
covered with such armour, of which the thickened and joined to form an immo- 
Polyplerus, or " bichir," shown in Fig. 2. bile, bony armour. The strange sea- 
is a conspicuous example ; the " Ear-pike," horses, and the "coffin" fishes are ex- 
or Lepidosteus, of North America, Js amples of this kind of armour; while the 
another. «• yet more remarkable " torloise-fish," or 

These curious fishes are the isolated sur- Ampiiisile, of the Indo-Pacitic, h.is adopted 
vivorsof different branches of extinct types a more extraordinary armour, since the 
of species long since extinct, and hence lines of the skeleton have combined to 
well deserve the designation of "living form a cuirass — prolonged backwards into 
fossils," which has been bestowed upon a spine beyond the taH — comparable to that 
them. It is from a bony mosaic, such as worn by the tortoise ! 
is seen in the " bichir," that the scales of One of the " coffin fishes " forms the 
modern fishes have been derived, and this subject of our illustration, Fig. 3. This 
by the loss of the enamel and the re- particular species is known as the spotted 



tropical 



box-fish or trunk-fish. Only the snout, 
the bases of the fins, and the hind 
part of the tail are covered with 
soft skin, the rest of the body being 
invested in a hard, unyielding, bony 
box — hence the fiame coffin-fish. This 
box, when examined, is found to be made 
uD of a series of hexagonal plates arranged 
like a. mosaic, and these plates are really 
modified scales ! 

Nature .would seem to have been pleased 
with the oddity of these creatures, inas- 
much as she has made some twenty species 
thereof, some ol which have added horns 
to their armour ! What factors have 
really been at work (o shape such queer 
't is impossible to say. But 
natives of tropical and sub- 
'atcrs which, as is well 
(■arm with life. Now where 
this is the case competi- 
tion must be great, and 
conipetiljon means that 
many must adopt some 
device against being 

The coffin-fish has cer- 
taiiUy met with ,a 
large share of success, 
but its relatives, the 
globe and porcupine 
fishes, have hit on an 
even better plan, the 
latter bristling with the 
most formidable arma- 
ture of bony* spikes 
imaginable ! 

But the globe or por- 
cupine fish does not 
always "bristle," and 
this because his armoiir 
is of a less inflexible 
nature than that of the 
box-fish. Normally, 

when feeding, or rest- 
ing, he is of the typical 
fish-like form, and ap- 
pears to be covered with 
long, backwardly- 
directed spikey, but the 
moment danger is 
scented he inflates his 
body till it assumes the 
globe-shaped form from 
which he takes one of 
his names, and at the 
same time the spines are 
brought into action, so 
that they stand up all 
round him at right 
angles to the body, 
thereby making a most 
forbidding mouthful 
for Ihc hungriest 



In the 



fish! 



During this inflated 
condition, curiously 

enough, the creature floats, back down- 
wards, and with the under surface of the 
body projecting above the water ; this, 
catching the wind, blows him along to a 
place of safety. The air is then expelled 
through the mouth,rushing out with a hiss- 
ing sound, when the body is righted again 
and swimming once more becomes the 
order of the day I Some of the globe-fishca 
have the body studded with relatively 
minute spines instead of these formidable 
spikes, and such species we must presume 
have fewer enemies, or adopt some other 
plan of escape therefrom. 
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A Page for the Children. 



Pertormlng CaIs and Dogi. 

I DO not know whether it is Ihe same with 
everybody ; but lo me a performing cat 
always seems much more clever than a 
performing dog. I do not mean that it does 
more wonderful (ricks ; because, of course, 
ihe dog can beat the cat easily in the difficult 
tricks it will learn. Only when a cat does 
<iuite a simple little trick, like the tabby that 
is begging in this picture, one cannbl help 
thinking much more of it Chan if a dog did 

And we are qirite right ; because it is vsry 
a dog than for a cat to learn 



■ trick. Whv 
Then 



this 
IS that the original wild cat from 



(.« SI F. a. Godianl. 

" Bflggln;." 



The Si 

lo be . 

closely t 
bolts to the coal cellar or over 
the garden wall. Her 'V^'ild 
instinct 4s to escape from Ihe 
scene of trouble ; but Ihe wild 
dog would starve if he left Ihe 
pack, no matter how severely 
the leader punished him. 

So, since neither coaxing 
nor punishing will bring a 
cat to you unless she is in- 
clined to come, it is not easy 
to teach her tricks ; though 

be made to teach herself. 

By making a cat sit for her 
meals on a chair at a lilllc 
distance from the table, she is 
easily taught to beg, to ask 
for food by mewing, and to go' 
Ihrough various antics, one of 
the prettiest of which is a self- 
taught trick of some cats to 
sit upright, like the cat in the 
piclure, and wave Ihe paws 
rapidly up and down. The 
cat then Loks as if she were 
playing some sort of game, 
and we call it " batting," 

One cat I have known was 
really able to bat. She had 
developed a habit of striking 
away any soft ball which was 
tossed to her ; so wickets used 
to be set up and the cat placed 
in front of them ; but no one 
ever succeeded in bowling her 
out, ejtfept when she was not 
looking. The amusing part of 
the game was that every time Pke/oi 

Ihe cat hit Ihe ball away a 

brought it to the bowler. 

Home-ntRde Gobllni. 

Though (his curious little company 
manufactured on a summer afternoon, 
Rowers for gowns, seed.pods lor aim 
heads, and seeds (or features, the gni 
making goblins or pixies out of 
n be played in autumn and 



years ago, my brother and I,. 



The Early Bird and t'le Tug- of- War. 

cocted a weird insect nilh grc;it 5uccii,>. It 
lere had a purple gooseberry for a body, ji bliic- 
iviih black whorlle berry (or a head, and a small, 
and red cock's feather for a tail, with six little 
; of stalks for legs. There was a great scare at 
ural ob- the time about the Colorado beetle, which was 
xpecled Co come over and destroy all : 









dogs were c 

Every pack 

and so obedience is nalur 

the dog. He recognise: 

master as his leader and 

to obey hi 



.9ily 



lught 






Bui the original wild cat 
no leaders. It lived and fi 
for its food and its ch 
and relied upon its 
strength. It followed its 
ideas and hunted alone. 

This is why a cat is & 
ferent from a dog in its g( 
behaviour. The dog is al 
delighted to be taken r ' 



indeed aC any season when country walks are potatoes in Britain ; so we called. the old gar- 

. possible, it lends great interest to them if dener Co come and look at Ibis " foreign-look- 

everyone collects the best materials that he or ins insect " on the path. He came, but he did 

she can find for making a small figure a few nol look long, Colorado beetle or not, he 

was not taking any chances. 
So up went his spade and the 
ne.-Lt moment the thing was 
squashed flat. Grinding it> 
remains into the gravel with 
his heel, the gardener went 
hack to his work. 



The Fate ol the Early Worm. 

All children probably havi 
thought now and then thai, i 
it is the early bird which get) 
(he worm as a reward for earl; 
rising, the reward which thi 
worm gets (or the same 












folloH 



his 



wherever he goes. Indeed, the 
diOiculty is to teach a dog not 
to fawn upw you too much 
and to go away when bidden. "' 

With a cat, on the other 
hand, you may try all kinds of 
,:oaxingi but, unless it is in 
Ihe mood to be friendly, it will just s 
bliqk at you, or will perhaps calmly li 
back and begin to clean its fur. 







early for the bird is late for the 






worm, who ought to be safely 






out of sight in his burrow be- 






fore the birds are about. 






This they cannot always 




U. Hiy' 


"'■ manage, however, and the pic- 


Plxlet. 




tures show the sad fate of the 


made trom Ihe lerfs, seed-poJi. ind liUen [ifl 


U of floVTfn. 


worm which remained at the 
door of his burrow by daylight 


inches high. In the evening these ca 


be put until a 


voung chicken espied him. He did hji. 


together and e.\hibiCed, a small priz 


e being best to 


resist capture; but it was no good, and 


awarded to the best. 


Ihe sec 


ond picture shows what happened. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 



LDndoa NotM. 

Sfahhow, with while flight 'feathers at 
Poplar, E., on October J7th.-(E. Taffe.> 
iSent in by readcrt of The CoOntry-SidB.) Similar bird in Liverpool Road, N.— (R. W. 
Pel hen.) An aluminium lolourtd specimen 

Ghbat Bustard.— Some confirmation comes Surrey, October i6lh, Quorn, Leicester; mon on Oclober avlh.— (P. W. Wrieht.V 

ol the reported appearance of a great bustard Margfate, Kent. October 17th. Manchester, vVith white back and a ' z]e-zag blaclc 

in ihe Cleveland dislrict of Yorkshire on Lanes.; Winsford, Cheshire. Oclober 18th, Ung down each wing seen on Octo- 

October nth. A Redcar reader (H. W. Cook) Ucklield, Sussei. October 19th, Horsham, ber aist in Hyde Park —(J Saucrbrei i 

7t''\'^".^'^-'^u'At^'^''!,'""'^^^J'''^ w'"*"; "'^'^''r- Tu''' '^^'^^'"- Cheshire; FuvGl. Champignon. Grey ' PsTrasol, Sulphur 

(old chat the bird had been identified by a West Lothian, Lmlilhgow. October 2isl, Tufi, and Dryad's Saddle, found in Kensington 

competent naturalist and was seen al Corllon Edmonton. Middlesex; Penarlh, Glamorgan; Gardens, Oclober lolh. (W. P. K, Neale.i 

in Cleveland on the dale mentioned. If so, Woodford Green, Esses; Ansty Town, Leirs. SycAUOttB Trbk, in fresh leaf iii the Tower 

however, many persons should have seen it October »3rd, Severn-Stoke, Worcester; East- Gardens on October loth.— (E. M. Chaplin.) 

since. bourne, Sussex ; Henley, Oxon. Oclober a4th, SwAlxows : Eleven arrived in Kensington 

Rko AddBrs.— In reply to query; one was Aboyne. Aberdeenshire; Rotherham, Yorks ; Gardens on Oclober glh.— (W. P. K. Neale.V 

killed in Ihe Habberley Valley of the Severn. Ipswich, Suffolk. October 15th. Bridgelown, Si-arrow-emwk, seen "flying, on Oclober ibih 

June, 1902.— {/. A. P. Crompton.) One killed Wexford; Hever, Kent. Oclober iBth. over the Serpentine in Hyde Park, probably 

June. 1906, al Rothbury, Northumberland.— Masham, Yorks. Oclober agth. Ross-on- the same bird previously reported in Hyde 

(J- Lynn.) Wye, Hereford. October 30th, Jedburgh, Park.-^J. R. Harding.) Humming Bird 

_,^, „_„,„.., „ Roxburgh. October 31SI, Pinner, Middlesex; H*wk Moths, three seen on Antirrhinum 

nirai on MlcraitOD. November 3rd, Eastbourne. Sussex. Novem- flowers in the Rough Gardens in Kensington 

OciOBER Notes FROu TMB Bell Rock LtciiT- ber 6ih, Wells, Norfolk. Gardens. — (W. P. K. Neale.) GtJLLs, seen 

HOUSB. — On the first days of the months gold- Fieldfares. — Hundreds passing Sheffield, several times over Islington. — (R. W. Peihen.J 

crests were on the lantern— early, if Scandi- Oclober 13rd.— (W. Waile.) Arrived in greal Kestrel, seen at Millwall, E., on November 

navian migrants, but I am inclined tp think number* near Chorley, Lanes., on October 3rd. — (H. M. Eiherington.) HousE-MARTtn, 

they would be home breeding birds shifting ajib. — (W. C; Hanson.) Hendon, Middlesex, Four seen October loth in Liverpool Road, N. 

southwards. On the 3rd and 4lh we hada chaf- on October ajlh.- (J. E. Nash.) Quorn, — (R. W. Pcthen.) 

finch, f>ipits, larks, and starlings. On Ihe Leics., Oclober 18th. — (G. Frisby.) Gannet. wj-v^j BIrdi 

gth starlings and four chaffinches were on the — Mature specimen killed by blow of a spade *"^»™ Binu. 

lantern. On the uth we had not a numerous, whilst rabbiting, October 3olh, at Adlingflect, . Robin ; A nearly pure white spec.men seen 

but, I think, rather a unique, interesting S.O.. Yorks.-(E. S. Banks.) Fine immature "J the Terrace Gardens, Richmond. Surrey, on 

gathering consisting of the following mem- specimen shot, September 8th. near Wood- *^'° L u^ :."1. Z^^"""""-' Bi^ckbird. 

bers:- A willow- warbler, slarling, ring-ouzel, . bridge, Suffolk.— (W. Goodchild, jun.) Littlf with pied head, has been constantly seen dur- 

•now-bunting, and three red-wings. The war- Ghbbbs.— Two seen on Reservoir at Quorn, '"g '"?. last thirteen months in the Royal Gar- 

bler had been leaving our country, probablv Leics., on October i6lh.— (G. Frisby.) One °'li^- 'r"'j~* ■ V?";""'."L' ?■"' ""'1 "i!!" 

also the ouiel, the others likely being fresh heard passing over Henley-on-Thames late al "^""f ■ head sprinkled with white, andjvhiw 

arrivals. M^ny flocks of puffins were seen night on Oclober .9lh.-(W. J. Street.) Notbb f""' °" ^'"^- »t Severn-Sloke Worcs -(Mis. 

flying northward on the 14th and isth. With a fbo- Cullen. BanffI; NB.-N urn bers of '■ N^^"-"".) Chaffinch w,th head neck, 

very severe gale and heavj sea w* had on 19th. curlew, peewits, and golden plover passing and breast creamy white ; the back white e«- 

Ihe large flocks of winter resident elder^ soulhwaiST on October ..Ih from 8.30 p.m cept for a few brown feathers the wings also 

were dispersed, but are again gradually re- to 10.30 p.m.-Q. Gowan.) WtLi> Gresb,- k''"!,m^'^c J^'*'\ ''' '^""''"'"' '-°- '^"'^ 

turning. On the morning of the aisl there were Between 40 and 50 flying low over Soulhport, ''"•^™ ** "— moore.j 

thousands of birds flying in the rays of the Lanes., on October 19th.— <J. Walson.) ButttrBlei aDd Holhi. 

light, many striking the lantern or dome and Several heard passing over Henley-on-Thames Striped Hawk MoTtt (Liirofnicii), caught 

falling into Ihe sea. Great numbers also late at night. October lylh.— (W. J. Street.) on Oclober i8th at Manchester.— <H. H. 

rested on the lantern gratings or rails, but the Thirteen or fourteen passing over Sancton, Storey.) Death's Head Moth, early in Octo- 

majority kept circling round in Ihe Tays. Vorks., on October 31st. probably Brent geese, ber at Glasgow. — (R. Stalker.) CoNvovvu- 

Fieldfares, starlings, redwings, and black- — (F-. R. Palon.) Eight seen flying over Port- liib Hawk Moth; A fine specimen taken al 

birds were the most numerous in this great land on Oclober i4lh.~<H. P. O. Cleave.) Cheltenham, Glos., on Oclober 13th.— (J. M. 

Influx; the others seeii on the lantern being Hehons.— Thirteen seen flying over Charing, Skarratt.) Huumino Bird Moth: There 

several goldcreals, a few skylarks, two wood- Kent, on Oclober 31SI with an easterly wind, has evidently been unusual abundance of this 

larks, one song thrush, and one ring-ouzel. — (L. Sulston.) Black-headed Gulls. — 200 moih, for records tiated October loth t<i 

I hardly think I ever saw so many birds round to 250 seen on October 3 ist flying west at Moss November 4th have come from all parts of the 

■ lighthouse lantern in my iS years' experi- Side, Manchester. — (P. Thorp.) Cormora-kt, South of England, including I^ndon. SwAL- 

ence. There were also many about Ihe fol- —Two seen Oclober 16th; one shot October " ....... 

lowing nighl, but the explosive fog signal 18th at Quorn, Leics.— (P. Frisby.) Hooded 

booming every five minutes kept Ihem at a CrOWs.— Two seen lor Ihe first time near 

distance or made Ihem seek quieter qaarteis. ''n herham, Yorks., on October jolh. — (J. B. 

Five starlings, however, braved it out on the Garnctt.) Qi^ail.— Two seen on September 

lanlern. grating all the night, only about fif- iiih at Styrmp^ Notts.— <R. E. Hodgkinson.) 

teen feel from the explosion of ihe4oz. charge Yellow Waotail.— Several readers report this . , ., - ^ , ■, ,.,. ,. , ,, , „ 

of lonite. In the morning a short-eared owi bird as seen during Ihe last days of October 'l"?«f,- Cenlaurea soJil.l.ol" sulphur c^ver, 

was found sitting in one of Ihe lower windows and e..riy in November ; but they are perhaps ^"{'*'"'" °f '"li? '"„"' ' P^v^e We^\l^t^n" 

and was kepi captive for a day. but as it re- unaware ihal the grey wagtail, now on migra- '^"' ''C""'^-~^- "* ^''^"^- ^^''*" "^"°"- 

fused to dine on fresh redwing was set at tion. is as brilliantly yellow beneath as the Komt^""""-! 

liberty, and was, as Is usual with such inter- yellow wagtail, and it is probably Ihis bird Giant Mushroom, weighing over 17 ois., 

lopers, mobbed, hustled, assaulted, and doubt- they have s«en. "i"* » datneler 14 inches, found near Dar- 

less insulted, by a mixed lot of gulls, which, -,^,, -„„, lington.-(F. Rodgers.) Giant Poff-ball. 

no doubl, thought cat-lace had no right (res- "'™ '™«- „. . , „ ... ., . 461 inches in circumference, in Ihe possession 

passing on their domains. During the same ^'-"•■^;f'.V^";f "5#'t1 ^ r,./^^^ °' "''■ '^ ^ "°^"' ^^° ^^* ""^ " '"'' ^^'■ 

day {«nd) a few starlings, blackbirds, field- '"/• 9" Oclobrr 7<h.-<F. Thorp.) Coldcrks.. „„ probably larger when growing. 

fares and two bramblings were on the rocks 1'"^'"^ ,"," „°'2''"J. "."'' ^' Weybridge, Late FRUlls.-^Ripe strawberries, October 

al low water. Several |rey crows have been ^^ty--^^- "^ H^'^mg.) Heooe Sparrow, ^^ ^^ Manorbier, Pem.-(M. L. Salmon.^ " 

seen passing towards the land — usual ^"l^""^ ^* 9'"",'^; k'""^,' "P .?^l^ ^u Raspberries, November ist, at Southborough, 

migrans at this season of the year. On "i^^- ,^'fJ'^' J^"^"'- /"'''""'• '^°''™^/ Ken..-(F. E. Leigh Sarney.) RaspberriM*on 

Mveral other occasions starlings h^ve visited, 4th.-(E. K. R.) Wress Skylarks. Thrushes n„^«^, ,h af Grandpont. Oxtord.-<A- 

even in their quaini inquisitivf forward man- s.nging almost everywhere during latter part j^|,^y j 

ner, venturing in at the kitchen window. °' ""■^t'er- 

GannetE are still frequently fishing round the iDenue sad DacTOSM Ol Birds. •J'^^'^.f-^ 

reef.— Robert Clvne. Corncrakes very scarce in N. Cornwall BBtlerfllci In Art ^To say that Ihe butterfly 

SwAux)W3 or Housemartins, seen, Oclober and around Plymouth. — (H. P. O. Cleave.) tablets produced by Messrs. S. W. Denlon and 
isl, Ulverston, Lanes. Oclober 3rd, Newton, Not heard this year at Blewbury, Berks.— (M. Co., 99, Regent Sireet, London, are beautiful 
Cheshire. October jth, Leicester ; Blewbury, V. G. Hunt.) Cormorants, excepilonally ;s unnecessary ; because ihey'coniain perfect 
Berks. October ylh. Liverpool, Lanes. ; Little numerous, around Plymouth.— (H. P. O. specimens of some of the most beaulifut butter- 
Melton, Norfolk ; Norlhwich, Cheshire. Octo- Cleave.) Ravrns, appear lo be more numer- flies of the world, permanently enclosed behiml 
ber 8th, Cheltenham, Gloster; Aldershoi, ous on Dartmoor.^H. P. O. Cleave.) Bull- glass, with wings outspread against a snow- 
Hants. Oclober 9th, London, W. Oclober finches, very numerous at Hever, Kent. — white background. The prices of these deligbt- 
lolh, London, N. October iilh, Wimbledon. (W. Y. Hurley.) ful ornaments range from ss. upwards. 
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Some Beautiful Rhododendrons. 



By F, M. WELLS.. 

THERE are positions in the majorily of 
gardens in which much additional 
beauiy would be achieved, if, for 
some part of the year, they could di^lay a 
mass of blossom. These 



dinary hardy peren* 
nials, but need somr~ 
thing deeper rooted, 
tougher of growth, and 
of great endurance. In 
fact, flowering shrubs 
alone will meet the 
need; and, as often as 
not, those that are ever- 
green in habit will prove 
advisable, especially if 
they are required to 
form a setting or back- 
ground. 

Now, in making a 
selection, due considera- 
tion should be given to 
the value of those 
shrubs producing blos- 
som large enough, or 
having the individual 
flowers massed into 

bunches, or heads, to be 

effective and decorative pa^/j 
from distant points of 

Few evergreen shrubs, or any other 
shrub, for that matter, fulfil this important 
condition like the rhododendron ; while in 
addition to this quality, the range of 
colour, it should be remembered, is both 
wide and beautiful — the pale shades from 
purest white, through the blush, and ten- 
der pinlu, pass into vivid rose shades, and 
fiery crimsons. 1 would say here, get 
clear, clean tones ; they are far more elec- 
tive than less decided colouring. 

Largely planted as rhododendrons are 
DOwadays, they would be more general 
still if it were more widely known that peat 
is not essential to their well-being. They 



Authsr of "The Glrdca Decorative," "The Subufbin Girden," 4c. 
like peat, and they flourish in it, but they has been dont by hybrldi^iing to produce a 
can be grown as successfully, and flower race hardy enough to grow in the open. 
as profusely, in a good loamy soil as long Such a variety, for instance, as R. Gib- 
as it is of sufficient depth, and if it is of a soni (illustrated) has much of the delicacy 

of appearance of an 
azalea. In really favour- 
able aspects and districts 
this variety is grown in 
the open, but this and 
other Indian varieties 
flower early, and are, 
therefore, too often cut 
by spring frosts. They 
are, however, delightful 
conservatory subjects, 
where they cannot be 
grown out-of-doors, and 
flourish best ' when 
turned out of their pots 
into the conservatory 
border. I must not for- 



Bhododendroa LnsMmMkat. l^'^- ^ttiaa. 

n* apedioBO oi tbe d«arativa flSftot ol aa laobted flavdriof bush. 



get to call 

the Malayan species, 
but these need a winter 
temperature not less 
than 48 degrees. 

But to return for a 
moment to the hardy 
species. There is no 
position in which they 
can be more picturesque- 
ly situated than when 
established by the gar- 
fibrous nature so much the better ; but lime den stream, pond, or lake. It should be 
must not be an ingredient, as for this rho- noted, too, that the hardy rhododendrons 
dodendrons would seem to have an uncon- are excellent town and suburban subjects, 
querable objection. 

By a careful selection of varieties a , 

flowering period from April to the end of 
June may be secured; there are lo be had 
many excellent named varieties, the results 

of modern hybridizing. Those here iUus- * 

trated— R. luscombiana and R. Coonibe 
Royal — are grand specimens of the decora- 
tive effect of isolated specimens, and 1 
would point out that most flowering 
shrubs gain immensely by a dark 
background such as trees give; not all — 
not the almond trees, 
fw instance ; but that 
is another story. Be- 
side those named, R. 
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Versehafteltii, \V, E. 

Gladstone, Miss 
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The Wing^Claws of Birds. 

By the RcT. MAURICE C. H. BIRD, M-A^ H.B.O.U. 

THE c<dumns of the Country-Side lately contained a refer- 
ence to the fact that no mention is made, in many 
M-nithological works, of the claw which exists on the 
wing of the moorhen. A few other British birds still possess 
such claws, but in the adult stage they are so comparatively 
small and so entirely covered by the plumage, as to escape the 
notice of a casual observer; and, in these hurrying wasteful 
days, chickens' wings are not often so carefully dissecced on 
our dinner plates as to lead to the discovery that a similar wing- 
daw frequently occurs in domestic poultry. In British birds 
this claw is quite rudimentary, and cannot be of any use to its 
possessors after the comparatively Iwig and stiff feathers 
which eventually surround it have grown sufficiently to pro- 
ject beyond its point. 

But if readers will allow a young moorhen or coot, 
whilst still in the down, to crawl over their hands they 
will find that, in using its fore limbs to aid pr<^ression, after 
the manner of a bat or new-born kitten under similar circum- 
stances its incurved claws will be felt upon the hand. From 
this fact we may conclude that, in infancy, this rudimentary nail 
may aid these baby birds in passing through and over semi- 
submerged vegetation; but after full plumage is assumed 
these claws cease to be functional. In what few other British 
Krds a wing-claw persists it appears as a straight spine, here 
the development of the nail is further arrested and the physical 
structure has ag^n degenerated, and in most birds the absence 
of any such claws suggests that their former usefulness has 
long since completely passed away. Evolutionists have demon- 
strated the descent of present-day birds from prehistoric reptiles, 
and comparative anatomists have traced the connecting links 
between the wings of bats and birds and the forelimbs of 
bipeds and quadrupeds, and shown that the wing-claws of 
birds and bats have a common origin with horses' hoofs and 
human finger nails. Ages of inaction have rendered obsolete 
many different parts of animal bodies, whilst constant exercise 
has develc^d others in many wonderful directions and degrees. 
The marvellous metamorphosis through which frog and 
toad pass after hatching clearly indicates their pristine ancestry 
and in the hidden embryo-life of many of the higher animals 
the lines along which our present bodies have been prepared 
for us are as surely suggested, and even in our own adult stage 
remarkable reversionary characters are now and then observ- 
able, such as hare-lip, moveable scalp and ears, and extend- 
able nostrils, whilst the superfluous vermiform appendix is 
both prevalent, and in a certain sense popular. Why, what 
we now call rudimentary or vestigial structures, such as wing- 
claws, should still continue to persist in some species Of birds, 
and vet have become entirely eliminated from others which 
wt nevertheless classify as nearly allied forms, is curious 
though immaterial, for more than sufficient similiarities of 
•iructure may be traced by the careful and diligent searcher 



into nature's secrets to demonstrate the descent of all more 
or less highly specialised forms from a common ancestry, 
although at times the parting of the ways is somewhat shady. 

Certain, however, it must be, to the open mind that the 
wing-claws and wing spines of birds are but the horny- 
clad tips of aborted and functionless fingers ; although in 
common fairness we must allow that, looked at from the 
eagle's or frigate bird's point of view, our ineffectual attempts 
to climb the upper air might as well be put down by them 
to our possessing but withered wings. But at any rate wr 
possess four finger nails and one thumb nail on each hand, 
birds can but lay claim to two such appendages at most, lor 
the bony-structured spurs proper, whether situated on leg or 
wing (and there are two such, sometimes), are quite distinct 
in use, construction and origin from the organs undes con- 
sideration, which, as is the case with hair and feathers, are 
mere superficia] structures arising from the skin and quite 
unconnected with the skeleton. 

There are some birds that have both wing-claws and 
wing-spurs, but the latter are always more or less 
useful and used by the adults as weapons of offence, whilst 
if we trace the former through all the known families of birds, 
past and present, we shall find not only that the use of 
claws now passes away with adolescence, but also that the 
earliest forms had the most numerous and the most highly 
developed claws. Starting with the famous fossil pterodacyl, 
half reptile and half bird, which had three or four free fingers 
armed with claws, and passing on to the extinct archsopteryx 
which had a claw on the |k>llex or thumb, and at the extremity 
of the second and third digit also, we find in the oldest forms 
of existing bird-life, ostrich and rhea for example, two claws 
only, one at the end of the pollex. thumb or bastard wing, and 
another towards the apex of the pinion ; whilst many birds 
have one claw only, which is situated either at the extremity 
of the index finger or pinion, as in cassowary, emu, apteryx 
and swan ; or on the thumb or bastard-wing, as in moorhen, 
coot, rail, gallinule, some geese, fowls and birds of prey. 

It has also been found, in certain individual cases, in 
the blackbird and whitethroat. In the embryos of 
ostriches and rheas traces of a third claw have been d^covered, 
and in a similar stage in the life history of the domestK 
chicken the second digit has a claw, but in each case these 
embryonic claws are absorbed before hatching takes place. 
In a bird to which I have not yet referred, although it is 
the most interesting and remarkable of present day species, 
the hoatzin of South America, the immature bird has a claw 
on the index as well as on the pollcx, both of which are 
functional, but cease 10 be so ere the breeding plumage is 
assumed. 

Mr, J, J, Quelch, who has studied these curious 
birds in British Guiana, says (hat soon after hatching the 
nestlings begin to crawl about by means of their wings and 
legs, the well devek>ped claws at end of bastard wing and 
pinion joint being constantly in use for holding and clinging 
to surrounding objects. If one attempts to draw them from 
the nest by means of their legs they cling firmly to the twigs 
and sticks, of which the nest is composed, both with beak and 
wings, and if the nest be upset they hold on as firmly to any 
object with which they may come in contact, by means of bill, 
feet and wings, making considerable use of the bill, not only 
to -reach objects above them, but also, with the help of the 
clawed wings, to raise themselves to a higher level. When 
the parent bird is driven from the nest containing newly 
hatched young, the nestlings crawl on all fours out of the 
nest (which is usually placed on low trees or amongst scrub 
in swampy places) and hide themselves amongst (he branches ; 
should any of them fall into the water below it is in no wise 
disconcerted but swims and dives boldly. 

I;i conclusion then, as most birds (such as our 
moorhen), which still retain wing-claws, have one only on 
each wing, some few two. and some, in embryo, rudiments 
of a second and even of a third ; so, also, most birds have 
only three digits, but the hoatzin, in its embryo stage, has 
distinct vestiges of a fourth finger. As adult life advances the 
two wing-claws in this singular species gradually abort, and 
one disappears altogether, and the flight feathers, whole 
natural development was arrested whilst the claws remained 
functional, crow rapidly to take their places as mrans of pro- 
gression. Thus this wonderful ^1^^ ^)^^^ "^> '" '^^ individual 



life history, something of the peist St^ 11 



n structure. 
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Warham. Norfolk. 

" If there is a thing I love it is expiring air " is the way in which Mr. H. Gearing, "Larger birds," the same authority 
the little paths of an tinknoten ■wood, find- Atlas Works, Capetown, describes the states, " can be despatched by slabbing to 
ing out the comers where il keeps its peri- paper, the heart with some slender instrument 

■winkles and anemones, discovering its « « • thrust in under the wing, or by piercing 

birds' nests, •waiting motionless for its j could quote from dozens of other let- the brain with a knife thrust through the 
hedgehogs and squirrels, and even search- (e^s^ all evidently written by men whose "*<*' 0^ '*i^ mouth." Another method re- 
ing out those luscious recesses, oozy and hearts have been touched from week to commended by more than one correspon- 
green, ■where it keeps its happy slugs, week by the reminders in our pages of <^t 's that of driving the hard quill of 
"The Adventures of Elizabeth in country sights and sounds which were a bird's flight feather into its brain from 
Ruegen."— Sent by Eastwood KiDSON. once part of their lives "at home." And (he back of the skull; while a gamekeeper 
the more years a man spends in exile— as ^^^rs. and perhaps truly, that the quickest 
. , I know by experience— the more he longs ^'sy '" *«"" a wounded bird is to crush in 
-THE time has come round agam for ^^^ those sights and sounds again. It is iW skull with your teeth. 



J 



^ , . . ,-. . for those sights and sounds again. It is 'ts skull with your teeth, 
those of us who have ™lal;v.s or ,„ ,hii ^alon that I have eonlidenee in 

fnend. m distant part, of tlie Em- ^commending an annual suhseriptlon to • • • 

«^l^'SS?'S;" ^s£^;S^-s;ixrz^^ e.^^=r=-a^T^r iS 

Chnstmast.de and encourage (hem to face frfends oversea— a oresent which has "."^^ '° ^^^^ this plan ; and, to secure its 

another year of e»ile with linowledge of Se ' ™, .rf^.ttSr f w , ti advantages without the attendant un- 

the love'that they have left behind at *' S'" "tS^tu, I.,??2 ple.sanness, Colonel W. L. B. Coulson. 

home. A,;d It is Lily „o, solely in the Ta^dV o™ htlind "th '|"t"lhTch"S »';° j "iTTn^ntS 'i' '^"^ S 

Lrrsu-Lti/trti'T-H'. co=v"l» s-;iifi;;,„;',' tc^IsSz^ ?"*''■' ^ •'^"™™"' • '■■?»' -'pp- 

as in mv honest ooinion one of the best '-/^"Stmas present, I have another motive ^^ spikes, which are driven into the 

Christrs^re^mXTa^yofusinsend Sn'of'lhf B E N A Tn SistSt3rt"s^ '''•^''^ ^^^•" ^^^ "^'= ^^^^ «' '^' '"-P'^ 
oversea. ,u f ■ i^\u ^'^'^"^ /""* ?, ment are closed upon Its head. Colonel 
he Empire, I hope that no readers will Co^,^„„ ^,,„ writ^:-" I always when 
thmk the ss. »d. any the worse spent on ,i,„„»;„„ /^ „„;, i „„„, ^»,i,„..\ „,..„, ;- 
Those who stay at home, living their that account shooting (a tasK I now abhor) carry m 
lives in the old social grooves, can hardly ' * - . ^^ P^"*^* ^ small silver knife. If a 
understand the intense pleasure which a , ^ wounded bird's neck be placed at the 
reminder of the sweet air of British green- Ampng the year's late roses one m- pomt and this sharply run m the bird 
fields brings to Britons abroad. To them t«estmg blossom came to me from a quickly dies. ... I look upon the 
home politics seem parochial and narrow ; cutting of the rose tree which grows above squeezing of the breastbone as a Cruel and 
home fads and fashions exaggerated and General Gordon's grave at Khartoum. It prolonged method. I have known it con- 
absurd ; the newspapers are filled with ac- "*! gathered on November 12th, an stantly to fail." 
countsofplayswhichlhey have never seen, ordmary pink bushrose with a very sweet ,,, 
books they do not want to read, and scan- scent— differing in this respect very 

dais about people they have never heard of. markedly from something which the same jhus we are left with a conflict of ex- 

Theyget"outof touch "with everything, '^ader once sent. 'I have never forgiven pert opinion; although the difference in 

Even the witticisms in Punch begin to mys«". ne writes. for having once results of the various methods scarcely 

escape them, because these so often de- '" y^^ «arly days of The Country-Side^ amounts to seconds in time, provided that 

pend upon allusions to incidents and catch- and a hot day too— sent you a snake which the operator acts with firmness. The 

words of the London day. But in pro- "ad swallowed a toad. I Wonder what danger is when sympathy with a wounded 

portion as such artificial topics become y°^'' """"ghts of the sender were? But creature leads to mistaken gentleness of 

elusive and unsatisfactory, the mind of y°^ patiently abstained from comment, action. Before, however, leaving this 

the exile grows more tenderly responsive ' "'?"''' ''^^ 'J add my humble thanks to subject, one would like to ask whether 

to the few chords which still vibrate to '"^ "'^'^ °' others who gain so much in- sportsmen cannot suggest some rule, by 

the true old notes of "home," and there terestmg and valuable experience week the working of which, when birds are 

are none more true than those which recall hy week from your ' Countryside Notes.' being driven, spectators may be spared the 

the voices of the birds amid the green of ' "^^ l^ned to look forward to the painful spectacle of wounded hares left 

English fields. And that Thb Country- co-p""? « your_ paper as I would to the squealing and kicking and wounded birds 

SiDB succeeds in striking these old notes ^'^" "an old fnend, and of all the weekly idly fluttering on the ground until (he 

1 have abundant testimony from readers Papers I have I like The Countrv-Sidb drive is finished. Of course, sportsmen do 

in India, Australia, Africa, and America, ^.^^t of all. ' In those early, hot days of not shoot for spectators— at least, not as 

, , , The Country- Side's first summer I had a rule but a drive is often an occasion 

.,_, ^ c- „ . K, w *°^^ "^^ ''■y'"g "specimens"; but I when the ladies of the house and their 

"TtiECouNTRY-SiDB," wrote Mr. Mer- remember that snake-and-toad I friends attend to see the sport, and a 

T % ^^ T' "^ -r^^ ^"^^ " • • • ^•"'■l«i h^'-s is P'«sant ndth;r to see 

the wilds of Nicaragua and it comes as a •■ «■ • r 

great delight." That message hails from I am afraid that the conclusion to be • k ■ 
Camoapa, Nicaragua, S. America ; and drawn from the number of letters received 

another from Tukanaruo, Haruera, Tara- on the subject of " Mercy in Sport," is Connected— if only by contrast- with 
naki. New Zealand, runs : — "I look for that there is really no sure and painless the subject of " Mercy in Sport " is the 
the paper every mail day and open it first method of putting a wounded bird to story Which was published in the Standard 
of the lot." From Mortlake, Victoria, death. The majority of correspon den tsr last year, and was repeated by Mr. Basil 
Australia, comes this : — "Vou can scarcely however, favour that which I originally Tozer in the Fortnightly Review, to the 
realise the very great pleasure the advent suggested, namely, pressing its breast- effect that in some hunting fields a fox 
of The Country-Side is to many Bush twne firmly in ; and Mr. J. Wilkinson, of that has gone to earth is occasionally ex- 
homes out here in the sunny south. . . Market Harborough, quotes .a similar tracted, like a cork from a bottle, by " an 
In perusing its pages I seem to get into method from Professor Elliott Coues' instrument resembling a gigantic cork- 
closer toucii with the dear homeland, to " Field and General Ornithology " : — screw," which Is " screwed into the poor 
fancy myself once again wandering " Squeeze the bird tightly across the chest, beast's living body." The subject has 
through its woods listening to the notes under the wings, thumb on one side, been revived again this year in a letter 
of the thrush and blackbird or watching middle finger on the other, forefinger from a reverend correspondent, who sug- 
ihe merry antics of the squirrels among pressed in the hollow at the root of the gests that the implement used is merely 
the beech trees. Thanks, many thanks, neck between the forks of the merry a huntsman's whip, looped round the fox's 
Sir, for the pleasureyour paper gives me." thought. Press firmly; this compresses legs and then twisted tight — the action 
" A welcome weekly waft of old country the lungs and breaks no bones." suggesting the use of a corkscrew. 
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In contrast with this comes a letter from 
m Birmingham reader, Mr. E. WooUey, 
who says that he can vouch for the truth 
of the original story. At the same time, 
Mr. E. Bristow, of Langley, Bucks, sug- 
gests that in some hunting countries the 
familiar but cruel method of drawing rab- 
bits from their burrows with a twisted 
wire may be applied to the fox. If the 
«nd of a twisted wire is frayed out it can 
be pushed down a burrow until it comes in 
.contact with the animal. Then, by screw- 
ing it round, the ragged ends of the wire 
iire made to take a grip of the skin— not 
merely the fur — of the unlucky creature, 
find it can be pulled out. This also would 
suggest'to onlookers the employment of a 
corkscrew, though it would not be quite so 
deliberately cruel. 

The c^nddences which occur in real life 
are often too curious for fiction, and some- 
times would raise an increduktus smile if 
stated in evidence in a court of law. The 
other day, for instance, we published in 
the "Week's Wild Life " a picture of a 
brown owl, whose scientific name is 
Syrnium alueo, or, as it is often written 
for bre«ty, " S. aluco." Imagine then 
the confidence with which, when I found 
that the picture had been made ready for 
publication with " S. Aluco " as the name 
of the photographer, 1 struck this out. 
Indeed, had it been published, every orni- 
thokigist among our readers would have 
En^ed at the comical idea of the brown 
owl photographing itself. Yet a very few 
days later I received a letter from the 
photographer, signed S. Aluoo, asking 
why his name was omitted 1 1 think we 
ought go very far before coming across 
such a coincidence as that the first of a 
batch of photographs contributed by an 
artist named S. Aluco should be tliat of a 
bird named 5. aluco. 

I am glad to have been able at last so to 
rearrange the pages of Thb Countrv-Side 
that the descriptive reading matter of the 
" Week's Wild Life " now faces that illus- 
trated page, and readers will be relieved 
of the trouble of turning the pages back- 
wards and forwards in taking the pictures 
and letterpress together. It may seem a 
small matter to arrange ; but the " make- 
up " of an illustrated paper with several 
fixed headings and a limited number of 
pages is a diflicult subject to play nith. 
That the change will be popular with our 
readers I know from the number of letters 
received asking that it might be made. 

We have had some interesting differ- 
ences of (pinion as to whether " English " 
or " Latin "—popular w scientific— names 
of natural objects should be used in Thb 
CouNTRv-SiDH. That both should be used 
where possible, one following the other in 
brackets, we were all agreed ; but which 
was to be the one relegated to brackets 
and which, when only one name Could be 
conveniently used, the one to appear in 
solitary dignityf I think that the opinion 
of our readers was decisively expressed in 
favour of the English or pc^ular name, 
with the Latin or scientific name added 
in brackets wherever convenient. But 
here arises a more thorny question ; which 
of the numerous Latin or scientific names 
that different authorities employ are we 
to adopt? 



In our " Notes, Queries and Corres- 
pundence " appears a brief note signed 
"T. H. " protesting against our use erf 
such names as " Perdix perdix " for part- 
ridge, " VaneUus vanellus " for lap- 
wing, and so on ; and probably there is no 
reader who does not feel that these 
duplicated titles are rather absurd/ It 
seems, moreover, to be a waste of 
language to call a bird Perdix perdix, 
" Partridge-partridge," when the older 
name of Perdix cinerea expresses bo much 
more " the ashy-grey partridge," So with 
the peewit, Ihe old name Vanellus 
eristatus, " Lapwing with a crest," is in- 
finitely belter than " Lapwing-lapwing." 

Still, there is a great deal to be said for 
this system of marking the typical species 
of each genus with the name of the 
genus. It distinguishes the chief of each 
little clan, as it were, in the same way 
that a Scotsman is named " of that ilk," 
and an Irishman is " the " O' So-and-so. 
But considerations such as these would 
not prevail with many of us to the extent 
of upsetting all previous systems of 
nomenclature, if they had not previously 
prevailed with (he authorities of the 
British Natural History Museum. Under 
the auspices of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, the 
national collection of birds has been 
named on this plan ; and it seems to me 
belter for us to put aside our own feelings 
in the matter and frdlow the system which 
has been adopted for the national colIec> 
tion. It may, as " T. H. " says else- 
where, have " covered British nomen- 
clature with derision "; but, so long as it 
is British nomenclature, should we not 
use it and make the best of an indifferent 
job? 

E. Kay Robinsoa. 



. Robin. 

Bare branches blacken. 
Tossing in the gale ; 
There's rust on the braclten. 

And ruin in the vale. 
In the drear November. 

Dank and dark and cold. 
Who shall now remember 
The melodies of old ? 

Robin dear, O, Robin dear. 

Minstrel of the faded year. 
Piping sweet, piping clear. 
Though autumn winds be slghini; I 

Fled is each nestling, 
Every nest forlorn : 
The winds, in their wrestling. 

The trembling woods have lorn ; 
Gardens are iorsaken. 

Flowerets dreaming lie. 
In sleep that none shall waken — 
Who sings (heir lullaby? 
Robin dear, O, Robin dear, 
Minstrel of the faded year. 
Piping sweet, piping clear, 
Though yellow leaves be flying I 

Brave little singer, 

Solace bright you bring I 
The echoes yet linger 

0( unforgotten spring ; 
When the vapours darken, 

When Ihe dim lights wane, 
Still you bid us hearken 
And take good heart again — 
Robin dear, O, Robin dear. 

Minstrel of the faded year, 
Piping sweet, piping dear. 
Though cloudy days be dying t 

May ByaoH. 
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of their branchei; iii, Cbeapitde, i.C; 36, Lu/- 

Site Kill, E.C; ai. Old Bioad Stieet, and 113, 
xloid Street. 

B.E.N.A. Fdod — ^This small fund, con- 
sisting of voluntary lubscrtptions from mem- 
bers, has been established to defray the ex- 
penses which are inevitable in carrying on an 
Associatloa in which no fees are charged for 
membership. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged, ;£ii iSs. id. Since received: is., W. 
O. Sheppard, Wot>d Green; js., Mr. George 
S. Watson, ShelHeld ; xa., E. C. Beaver, Holt. 
Total, £'3 7s- id. 

Motto Wanted.— Mr. C. Nicholson, of 
Chlngford, Essex, makes the good suggestion 
that the B.E.N. A. ought to have a motto and 
that suggestions should be invited from mem- 
bers. Will those who have any ideas on the 
subject communicate them ? 

ADIlatcd Society Dtar Sir,— At a well- 
attended meeting of members of the Erding- 
ton and EKstrict Natural History Society held 
on Friday, November 9th, it was proposed by 
the writer, and seconded by Mr. R. Millward, 
" That this society become affiliated 10 the 
British Etnpire Naturalists' Association 
(B.E.N.A.)." This proposal was unani- 
mously carried by those present, and it was 
desired that I should write to you and let 
yoli know the wish of the member* on this 
subject. The membership of this society 
numbers at present forty, and I have very 
great pleasure in sending you enclosed a copy 
of our present programme. I may say that 
my colIeaf[ue, Mr. Scott, spoke for this affilia- 
tion, as also did the lecturer for the evening, 
Mr. D. T. Harris (vice-president), both these 
gentlemen, especially the latter, speaking very 
nicely indeed about yourself and your valuable 
little paper, Thr Countbv-Side, and advising 
all our members who (lo not already do so to 
take your paper In weekly, Mr. Harris saying 
it is indeed a splendid pennyworth. We shall 
be pleased to see any members of the B.E.N. A. 



stings o 






■icular 



re our society on hearing from them. I a 
thank you very much indeed for putting the 
notice of our society in The Countrt-Sioe of 
September imd, as through tliat notice we 
got one or two members whom otherwise we 
should not have heard from. — I remain, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully. W. F. Wihiiann (hon, 
secretary). 

[1 shall be glad to hear that other B.E.N. A. 
members in the Erdington district have joined 
this society. The hon. secretaries are Mr. W. 
F. Wiemann, 13, Orchard Road, and Mr. W. 
Scott, II, Mason Road, Erdington.— E K. R.] 

CoUeclioa* on View.— Mr. " E. R. Paton, 
Brookdale, Grossendale, Liverpool, will be 
pleased to show his collectlans of birds and 
eggs to any member at any time when he is 
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Qneries, Answers, and Correspondence. 

Comspondeius tatU greatly oblige by writing on the grass for a newly-emerged one, and A Mt4vD PaMe «i u Aaclcal Theme. — 

on one s%dt 0/ ths pape* only. there it was with its wings still over its back. Sir, — Last June I was in a garden at , , . 

StMc In a Tr««. — Sir, — I beg to enclose a This seemed to prove that the sound is made where I saw some very strong and healthy 

photograph which I shall be pleased for you by the moth independently of any act of Hight. looking peas. I admired Ihem, and my friend 

-■., J — Yours, etc., J. T. Fountain, Birmingham, told me (omething very wonderful about them. 

t Sir, — The humming-bird-molh makes a The peas had been given to her by a friend, 
humming sound like a bee, which you can who was present at the British Museum when 
hear from some distance. — Yours, etc., Con- the mununy-case was unpacked, in which they 
STANCE F. HoLDBN, Were fouiid. This case was about 4,000 years 
Nests ol Sparr«w-faawks.— Sir.—ln reply to oW. that Is, from about the time of Moses. 
"Mid Nithsdale," I have seen, during the She planted these seeds, not in the open 
last aa years, an average of 10 nests of ground, but in a saucer of water. After some 
sparrow-hawks each year, but have never seen time they sprouted I When a fair siie, they 
them take any other nest except their own. were put into the ground, and grew very tall 
I have seen them repair their old nests. I that same year and bore a great number of 
know of one fir tree which has had a nest peas. The next year these plants appeared 
with eggs for 6 years in succession, although again and have done sa ever since. This >far 
the gamekeeper has shot the old birds every my friend found out that the peas were edible, 
year. — Yours, etc., Wm. Morris, Sedberg, She tried some. They were quite nice but 
Yorks. they were field-peas and not so fine as garden- 
Sir,— Referring to the letter of "Mid-Niths- peas.— Yours, etc., 

dale." Mr. O. G. Pike (a reliable observer) [For reasons that will be obvious from the 

in his book "In Birdiand" (page 115) says, following we have suppressed our correspond- 

concernlng the sparrow-hawk, "The nest, ent's name and address, as well as the locality 

which is placed close to the trunk of a tree, where these peas of fable grow. But for the 

is generally actually built by the hawks, but 1 ' 

sometimes the deserted nest of a crow or a ' 

wood pigeon is said to be appropriated by I 

When Mr. R. Kearton was photographing 1 

a sparrow-hawk's nest he says the hen "com- 1 _ . . 

menced to fetch small dead birch twigs and ridiculous. To begin with, no seeds taken 

place them in position on the front edge of from mummy cases have ever germinated, 

the nest, and [ photographed her with one. though they have been said to do so. In the 

in her bill, which, ! think, goes some way second, the story that such peas were obtained 

Cowards proving that the species is capable from the British Museum is preposterous. 

of building its own nest, instead of adapting There are very stringent rules indeed as to 

the old home of a crow, squirrel, magpie, or the disposal of specimens that have once 

wood-pigeon, as some naturalists have con- entered the Museum, which no official would 




rcumstantial character of the story and the 
iter's evident good faith, I, knowing it to 
a fable, would have consigned it to the 
Ste-paper basket. Instead I referred it 10 
authority at the British Museum whence 
1 the following reply ;— "The story is 



Mo/^J 



Stona In a Tree. 



nateJr b. 



IA.jOu h 



""isa.) 



(Fro 



"Wild Nature's Ways," 



unfortunately whei\the men cut the ti 

one side of the stone was broken 1 

tree was growing in the parish of Ozleworth, 

Clos. — Yours, etc., Albert Durn. 

lalTOdnctloB of Rare Plants, etc.— Sir.— I 
think with you that the protest of "Secre- 
tary " is a mistaken one and easily remedied. 
I have introduced a number of species of Mol- 
lusca from various parts of the country In 
likely localities around'Preston and on the 
coast, and only this week turned out many 
hundreds of ova of Helix cantiana from parents 



W. Percival Westell states the nest "is 

placed in trees and thorn bushes, and the bird 

^" occasionally occupies the deserted nest of a 

^■^ Dw ; it also builds on rocks and sea cliffs." 

I think the correct conclusion .is that the 



bird of somewhat 
Alrbrt E. Unwih, 
ScleotUc Naaui •! Birds,— Si 

matter of general Interest, J should like 
advantage. 



break. The whole story is so wily 
that it w»uld hardly be worth noticing In the 
pages of The Countrv-Side. '* I think, how- 
ever, that to correct a spreading error ia 
never labour thrown away. Et).] 

A Uttlque Foster Parcnt.~Sir,— In Com- 
TRV-SiDE dated September 8th is an account 
by Mr. Claude St. John of my macaw having 
adopted a kitten, I have pleasure in sub- 
mitting a photograph of the unique couple, 
trusting you will find it suitable for reproduc- 
As a tion. The macaw, It will be remcmli^red, 
know spirited the kitten away from its mother to a 
there is in make-believe nest under a couch and showed 






icientific names of birds which you have such a ferocious attitude that the mother was 
colfectrf .1 BlUthUj ii'/ipriirbuthm'S.lj; •■l»Pt«l- In Ih. •• WMk', Wild Uft" ta ,„rf i„,o sutoioiofi.-Yonri, ,u.. A Co.. 
m^ . poM of -wording th. hti m L ""« ""J- *' Wl— "B '<•" .ppear«l :- , 
'■ Jo4irr,J of Conchology." and my <«rller at- P"^" P"^\' (pa"ridge- 
rmpli nn .!«) mintiontd In Ih. " Di» farlr.dE* Mmla^ji-.- 
posal of Shdls. " This obviates any confusion ' 
in local lists. I don't know of any ji 
exclusively devoted 10 botany to which such 
records could be sent. These could be sent, 
as you suggest, Co the local scientific socie- 
tiea. — Voura, etc., W. H. Hbathcoth, secre- 
tary, Preston Scientific Society, Preston. 
N«l*«t at BntterUes and Matbi.— Sir, 



'" (blacltbird -blackbird), 
■nal VaneUus jianelluj (lap- 
wing-lapwing), Tufluf 
turtur (turtle dove-turtle 
dove), Pica fica (mag- 
pie-magpie), Regulut 
regului (goldcrest-gold- 
■ • lid suggest 



have not heard the peacock butterfly or'the that you should Uke 



liger moth; but the "painted lady," if ' 









jiTssed by the first stroke of the net will often whether the nomenda- 
return again with a very distinct click, click, t"™ of Varrell (which 
apparently of the wings. Also whm chasing everybody knows), or 
estch other for pairing purposes, they make Linnaus. or any reliable 
the same noise. A more interesting case, 
however, occurred to me some years ago i 
eariy S^tember, when 1 went to visit a so 
: Ponders End. At night we i 



itill, a discriminating 
selection — should be fol- 

^ lowed, or whether Thb 

the marshes and sugwS'che'tr^'.' While Counthv-Side should go 
creasing the meadow-grass we heard a on slavishly followmg the 
distinct sharp sound as II 
edges had been brought 



"two knife pigmy YarrelU who have 

^ ...n. .n-^a wawu a.,. ™ othcr. I »t covBrcd British ornitho- 

Ttu'rned The'la"nt"CTn"tow"a''rds the sound 'ogical nomenclature 

and my son. carrying the net, at once found "'th _^^"^'°"-—^°^'^' 

a use for it in taking a moth flying low over ='":■■ T. H. [Kj per- 

the grass. It was a feathered Gothic '""'al sympathies are en- 

(popularii) and the same thing happened "rely with T. H. ; 

tgaia and again, all the moths taken being but see " Country-Side 

mala. When no more couW be seen on the Notes" in this Usue.— 

wing, the no!se still continuing made us look F. K. R.] 



PMaU.J 

A Cariou Foiter Parant. 

Tfais Hh»w, beUevBd to be 1 mile, took tbi kitten bvnt Its mothtf 
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Slrange Death ol QrcenBaclict.— Sir,— Do 
;ou think it possible that the fate of the 
greenfinches which have recently been found 
with their heads Grmly liied under their wings 
may have been due to their exertion in reach, 
ing their oil glands/ I have often noticed 
birds go through ail sarti of peculiar contor- 
tions in getting to this arrangement. — Yours, 
etc., L. M, CuKics. 

Tnlu In 1906.— Sir,— 4n your " Country- 
Side Notes " you recently noted the number 
of double flowers and eggs and wonder if this 
"peculiarity" of 1906 extends to humanity. 
As far as this district is concerned it certainly 
does. My wife "led oH " with a twin in 
March last and since then, within a radius 
of one mile, there have been six others, and 
that in a country district none too thickly 
populated. How many more there have been 
that I have not heard of I do not know, but the 
above number in about six months is un- 
doubtedly rather exceptional. I only hope 
your surmise, re deformity for 1905, was. not 
so accurate. — Yours, etc., V. J. H*tpielb, 
Upper Parkstone, Dsrset. 

AbIi' Cmmb*.— Sir,— What a pleasant re- 
lief it is to see these objects called by their 
proper name on page 314, instead of by the 
usual absurd one of " ants' eggs t" I beg to 
suggest that the time has now arrived when 
educated people should use the correct name 
when speaking and writing of these little pale- 
coloured oval things so much used for feeding 
poultry and other birds. The egg of the ant 
Is so small as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye ; it is the cocoon of the ant which 
is so well known. The correct name is not 
difficult to learn, and its constant use in a 
popular and instructive paper like The Coun- 
TBV-SlOS is very desirable on the score of ac- 
curacy, if for no other reason, and In time it 
would get into general use.— Your*, etc, C. 
Nicholson, Chingford. 

Tbe Belleborlne— A Qdestlon for Botultti. 
— Sir,— May I draw the attention of botanists 
to my photograph of helleljorines which was 
reproduced in the Week's Wild Life in No. 75. 
I think it shows the distinguishing character 
of Ep. violacta as compared with latifotia. 
The latter (the left-hand ligure) always having 
nearly orbicular (rult (and at all parts of stem), 
and media (in this case viotacea? var.) (the 
right) pear-shaped Iruit, I have found no 
difference between -nialacea and mtdia, in fact 
have almost certainly identified plants as in 
different years producing either form of leaf, 
but some oval fruit. Hoping 'to draw the 
attention of botanists to determine if it is a 
discriminating point, the question of media as- 
a separate tpecies being, I believe, undeter- 
mined. — Yours, etc, Gerald C. Hodgson, 
Stoneleigh, Red Hill. 

[Until— if ever — botanists are agreed as to 
whether the sub-species or varieties of the 
helleborine, Epipactil lalilalia (media, ovalii, 
purpurala, violacta, and so on), deserve to be 
called species, it is better for us to continue 
to keep them all under one name : though it 
will b« interesting to observe whether the 
greenish- flowered type always produces 
rounded seed-vessels and the purplish-flowered 
variety pea-shaped ones, Ed.| 

Scent Faai la lawct Conrtsblp.-^ir,- 
The males of certain moths have an expan- 
sible tuft or fan of hair oommonly stained 
with an orange yellow secretion which may 
confer the delight of a scented pocket hand- 
kerchief to their partners. Many Noctuina 
have these fans at the base of the abdomen,' 
the swift moths have them on the hind legs, 
the red under wing genus has them on the 
hind or fore, some of the Pyralidina have 
them on the fore; and certain of the Geo- 
tnetrina have them at the base of the fore 
wing. But I was much surprised to see them 
on the hind libisE of the little Tortrix P. cor- 
ticana, figured In Stainton's Manual, p. 23S, 
and as other lichen mottled members of (he 
family have thick hind tegs I conclude (hat 
(hey have them also. — Yours, etc., A. H. 
SwiNTON, Totnes, Devon. 



idoa Molb. — Everyone who 
observes wild life in London must have noticed 
a[ times a bright reddish-brown mo(h darting 
^bout in the daylight near the parks and 
squares. This is the male vapourer moth, 
shov-'n in the upper figure of the lowest of 
these three pictures. His rich auburn upper 
wings are conspicuously mariced by white eye 
spots : but his wife is a homely thing indeed. 
She is well represented in the lowest figure — 




PHo/rtJ 14, B. Tanft. 

Ule Hlilory ot the Vapoorar Holh. 

U>ove us th< cilerpillan, uid below the molbs. mile 



an obese, greyish egg-bag. Having no wings, 
she cannot fly ; and therefore spends hei entire 
life upon the cocoon from which she emerged, 
covering it with eggs. A slightly enlarged 
figure of the cocoon and eggs occupies the 
centre of the illustration ; and many readers 
will doubtless recognise the familiar object as 
one which they have often seen in sheltered 
nooks of tree trunks or palings. From these 
multitudinous eggs emerge hairy caterpillars 
which, as they grow, are seen to be beauti- 
fully decorated with coloured spots and tufts 



of various hues. Their beauty does not, how. 
ever, prevent (hem from being a great nuis- 
ance, when, as this year, they so swarmed as 
to fall in showers from the trees upon the seats 
in Hyde Park and other summer resorts in 

RavMi Lore. — Sir,— I was much interested 
by Mr. Walpole Bond's article in The Couu- 
TRV-SiDE, but it is not always the case that 
at least three miles separate two ravens' eyries, 
as both in 1905 and 1906 I knew a certain 
part of the coast of Wales which had five in- 
habited eyries within a distance of about ten 
miles.— Yours, etc., E. F. A. Hav, Oxford. 

Soecilag In Ihe Light.— Sir,— We have a 
targe cockatoo that always gives a tittle sneeze 
when any sudden light of any kind is flashed 
on her eye, even a looking-glass will have 
the same effect. Have any other readers 
noticed this?— Yours, etc., (Miss) L. Wills. 
[1 think I have noticed that pigeons sneeie 
when a light is brought into the pigeon-house. 
Many children also can make themselves sneeze 
by looking at the sun.— E. K. R.j 

Brer Rabbit Lying Low.— Sir,— Rr- wiW 
rabbits. Some three years ago my little 
boy and I were wallcing on Ihe burrows at 
Croydc in North Devon when on our right we 
saw a rabbit feeding. I shouted, and at tho 
same time began to run towards it. To my 
surprise it crouched and lay quite still. After 
smoothing it we walked away. Was it fright ? 
-Yours, etc, (Rev.) J. Winsor, Tbe Manse, 
Calstock, Cornwall. [Whenever a rabbit 
thinks that, by the sudden appearance of an 
enemy, it is hopelessly cut off from its burrow, 
it crouches flat upon the ground, hoping to be 
unobserved. You can then always approach 
within a yard or two, before it will bolt. To 
stroke a crouching rabbit, however, is another 
matter.— E. K. R.j 

Abaoroial Fhwcr Grawlbi. — Sir,— Observ- 
ing that the phenomenon of abnormal shaped 
terminal flowers in the common foxglove. 
Digitalis, is still eliciting much attention in 
the columns of your journal, I have anticipated 
that it may interest those of your readers to 
whom the subject is specially attractive, to 
know that I observed a Penstemon, belong- 
ing tn the same natural order of the Scrophu- 
lariaceje, growing in the picturesque gardens 
of La Seigneurie, Sark, a few weeks since, 
in which a precisely identical modification of 
the terminal flower was developed. It was 
erect, campanulate and apparently composed 
of the floral elements that normally go to the 
making up of two, if not three, of the ordinary 
pendulous flowers. I regret I did not bethink 
me at the time of precisely determining tho 
number of stamens, but they were numerous. 
1 at the time satisfied myself that there were 
no campanulas or other bell-«haped flowers 
growing in its near vicinity whose contour 
the penstemon might have mimicked. This 
so-to~say redundancy of growth that mani- 
fests itself in the production of abnormal, but 
evidently multiple, coalescing normal blossoms, 
is by no means confined to the Scrophulariaces. 
A very interesting one was much in evidence 
in the gay beds and borders of the Zoological 
Society's Gardens during the past season, in 
the gold and crimson tresses of Celosia 
plumosa, normally composed of innumerable 
minute separate florets, in which, at the ter- 
mination of the fiower spikes, many of these 
florets had coalesced en masse in the same 
plane, producing compressed floral fascicles 
resembling in miniature the fan-shaped flower 
aggregations ot its near ally, the common 
cockscomb. ■ In the animal world a closely 
paralleled development as compared with the 
abnormally enlarged flowers of Digitalit and 
Penstemon may be observed of the flower- 
like anthozoa or coral polyps, in whose cal- 
careous compound corolla, taking for example 
such genera as Faria or Goniastroea, it is by 
no means uncommon to find call ides of 
abnormal dimensions, representing the coal-, 
esced elements of two or more adjacent 
normal ones, interpolated among the letter. 
— W. Saville-Kent, F.L.I.. Milford-on-Sea. 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 
WUt« Fowb ProlltaUe. 

IT has lon^ been my opinion that while varie- 
ties o' poultry are closely allied to profil, 
inasmuch as Ihey are the best layers. We 
have eicellent instances of this in such breeds 
u the White Leghorn, Wyandotte, or Orping- 
tons, which are classed amongst our most 
prolific fowls ; whilst even Cochin and Dork- 
ing breeders contend that the whites far ex- 
celled other varieties. 

Here I would menlion that Ihere exists in 
animals and birds two Itinds of white — one a 
weak white due to albinism, or the absence of 
pigmentation; and a strong white on dark 
ground, the strongest of ail colours, resulting 
from the unk>n of all other colours. When 
the white is due to albinism there is laclt of 
strength, but with poultry the white is gener- 
ally due to "sports," especially from black 
fowls; end when we consider that all the 
beautiful varieties and breeds of domestic 
fowls have one common origin, we need not 
wonder that our pure breeds throw so tnany 
what we call " wasters " or sports. Thus a 
Black Minorca will throw a white fowl, also 
the Black Orpington or Langshan, which will 
uccount for these breeds showing white flight 

The while flight atid tails are extremely 
diflicult 10 eradicate, and are also seen in buR 
varieties, which proves the strength of tba 
colour ; and this undoubtedly has some bear- 
ing on the while fowls' egg-producing pro- 
perl ies, which is now freely admitted by 
lovers of poultry ; whilst they are also found 
10 be generally hardy, consequently suitable to 
any conditions. 
Tlis Soent Of Healthj Fowls. 

It will be lound that the secrel of keeping 
fowls healthy during the cold, wel, wintry 
months will be found in properly feeding them 
every morning with a good supply of properly 
tiotled food, which should be thrown down to 
them if on grass runs, or if the birds are in 
coniinemeni it should be given in troughs. 

When these precautions are taken there is 
not the waste of food as if it is thrown down 
indiscriminately, and so gel dirty and useless 
before being eaten up. 

As I have advised before, all scraps from 
the house should be mixi^d well with fowls' 
food, but the staple food will be found in 
Spratt's Patent Poultry Meat, which Is now 
recognised as a marvellous conditioner for lay- 
ing poultry, and by pouring boiling water 
upon il and mixing with a little sharps will 
make an excellent diet for all conditions of 
fowls, especially those expected to fill the egg- 
basket in mid-winter. 

The month of November is a critical period 
of the year, and II behoves poultry keepers to 
be watchful. Early hatched pullets often 
begin to shed iheir feathers and stop laying 
until the early spring. 

A little poultry spice may be given in the 
hoi morning food, which renews the strength 
and energy of the birds and helps them in 
every way. Spralt's Poultry Spice is un- 
equalled in this respect, and may be given at 
least four times weekly. 

Of course, it is wise to keep alt hens used 
in the breeding-pen back — by moving them 
about as much as possible — as Iheir eggs w'll 
be required in January ; whilst the germ will 
be thus stronger, and incubation more suc- 
cessful, especially if only three hens or pullets 
are allowed to the male bird until springtime 
arrives, when half a dozen may be allowed. 
En PTodnotlon. 

During the next few months all poul fry- 
keepers should exercise vigilance in respect 10 
Iheir laying bent or pulleis, so that when they 
mate up their breeding-pens early next year 
they may select sittings o! eggs from the birds 
that have laid not only the greatest number 
"I «ggs throughout the year, but also when 
cggi are mostly in demand. 



manage to reward her owner with a goodly 
number of eggs in the spring or early sum- 
mer; but it is our winter layers, whose eggs 
are in demand at five and six a shilling when 
snow and frost is on the ground, that makes 
the poultry-keeper rejoice. 

If we are to perpetuate breeds of prolific or 
everlasting layers, we must do so in a 
methodical manner ; and there is no better 
plan than to walch the laying powers of our 
hens, and use only eggs for hatching purposes 
from birds whose record will bear investiga- 

He must, indeed, be a poor poullry-keeper 
who has not. amongst other idiosyncrasies of 
fowl life, observed some birds who can be 



Amateur Photography. 

AN IMTERESTING PBOBLBM. 

THE photograph reproduced here is a 
contact print from a negative of a 
globe containing numerous fJowers, 
in the middle of which was a large white 
tulip. 

After completing the process of develop- 
ing and fixing, 1 placed it wiih one or two 
other negatives in a bath Co wash. But I 
quite forgot to take the print out of the 
water till the next morning. It had then 
been washing about thirteen hours. 

All the flowers on the negative had 
vanished except the tulip. The film was 

embossed all over with the 

pattern shoun. and the 
only flower which remained 
at all visible was the tulip, 
which was also embossed 
with the same pattern but 
on a smaller scale. 

The manner in which the 
pattern is formed is ob- 
vious, but I think that two 
things are very surprising. 
Why was it that only the 
tulip remained; and how is 
it that the pattern is 
uniform in design all over 
the film. Perhaps some of 
your photographic rsaders 
can give some light upon 
(his. 



Our Photo. 

Competition. 

Photographs inlended (or 
the November competition 
>;liould have their titles and 
names and addresses of their 
senders written clearly on llie 
back, and should be addressed. 
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A Fhotogrraphlo Hyiterj. 

iruthfully described as first-class layers; and 
il such hens are used in the breeding-pen the 
owner will assuredly benefit himself by the 
progeny raised, and also generally improve 

In Urge poultry farms Irap-nests are exten- 
sively used, each hen having a numbered ring 
on Ihe leg, and by placing " bohing " wires 
on Ihe nesl she cannot escape afler laying her 
egg unlil her number has been recorded. 

It will be found that the small, active, and 
nervous breeds, and hens which have gone 
through their moult quickly and at the proper 
season of Ihe year {August and September], 
have nol only the strongest and mosl vigorous 
constitutions, but will fill the egg-basket dur- 
ing the winter if afforded protection. I may 
here slate that long, deep-bodied hens or pul- 
lets should be chosen in preference to those 
with a short body. The outline of a good 
laying fowl, irrespective of a heavy comb 
(which usually denotes egg-production), is 
usually long-bodied, deep-eheslcd, with a long 
and quite straight underline, in contra-distlnc- 
tion 10 those birds whose underline more 
resembles a half-circle. 



''DAILY MAIL/' 

Th* NatupMllat'a Dklly Nawapapvn 



IS. Ai». 



CouNTRY-SlDE, 2 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.G. One 
guinea will be awarded for the 
best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s, 6d. will be paid 
to other competitors whose 
photos may be used. We re- 
lain the r'ghi to use any photos sent in. Stamps 
should be enclosed if the return of Ihe photo- 
graphs is desired in case of rejrclion. 



" The Bcc-MMler ol Warrilow," by Tickner 
Edwards, published by the Pall Mall Press 
at 2S. net., is a little book which is so 
daintily written round the theme of bee-keep, 
ing that il seems to have the lery savour of 
the honey-laden flowers and to lake us straight 
into Ihe old-fashioned garden n'here the bee- 
master lives and works. The writer recog- 
nises all Ihe picturesque associations which 
linger round the old straw hive, but acknow- 
ledges al the same time that profit, humanity 
and common-sense are all on Ihe side of new 
methods. Between the " new class of bee- 
keeper — people who have taken to the callin. 



s they w 



uld ti 



y other '. 






and " the inveterate, old-lime skeppisi — who 
obstinately shuts his eyes to ail that is good 
and true in modem bee-science," our author 
has discovered that " luckily for English 
bee-keeping. Ihere is a third class upon which 
the hopes of all who love the ancient ways 
and days, and yet recocrnise Ihe absorbing 
interest and value of modern research in ' 
apiarian science, may legitimately rely."" 
Therefore his book, well-wriilen on a good 
theme, is excellent to read. 
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Leaves and Memories. 

THE leaves are falling fast lo the vMey 
of the Rhone, and as one lookg at them 
one's mind harps back lo English parks 
and English avenues. One spot in particu- 
lar I call to mind, and there, too, (he Gngers 
of mezs>linlinK autumn are al work, and, 
like random papilios, the leaves of oak and 
ash and breech and lime are fi uttering earth- 
In the days o( our childhood, leaf-lite in 
its many forms, was always lull ol fascina- 
tion. When we were young things we spent 
verjr pleasurable hours in the great heaps that 
tnllected, wind-gathered, on the lawn in th; 
angle of the old ivied wall. There we used 
to dive and romp, playing the old, old game 
of the Babet in the Wood. In (hose days, 
indeed, we held fast to many golden fan- 
tasies that somehow have willed beneath 
the light of experience. Every robin was 
potentially from elHand, and every rabbit, as 
likely as not, from the realms of Lewis Car- 
roll. Slave-hunting (that was when Uucle 
Tom's Cabin held us in thrall) was another 
favourite game. One would hide, and the 
other, after a stipulated interval, would loose 
ths savage bloodhound on the fugitive's track. 
Said ferocious canine was an old yellow coltie 
— and how the old dog did enjoy the sport 1 
Ranging like a setter, he would sniff at every 
leaf heap — for the game was at its zenith at 
the end of October. When at length his 
olfactory nerves revealed runaway, he would 
bound high In the air and with short sharp 
barks descend upon the prostrate form of his 
quarry, "snuzzling," as we called it, in his 
attempts to lick the face of the captive. Never 
was there such a children's dog ! He learnt 
in lime to play the game according to rules. 
At our " Don't look, Laddie," he would trot 
away round the corner and lie with his head 
between his paws while we hid cunningly. 
Then at a whistle he would come, in chase, 
barking with excitement. Sometimes he would 
find his quest in the laurel thicket, sometimes 
— this at hay harvest — in the heart of a rick, 
but generally among the leaf-heaps in the 
proper season. R.l.P. I He died full of 
years — and to the last was the same sunny 
old comrade that we romped with in the 
golden days, I think ihat when he died he 
took with him many of our illusions — but even 
now when I think of the English autumn he 
comes back, and brings with him pleasant 

Leaves '. Leaves ! There are some who 
love the smell of incense wafted down dim 
cathedral isles. But far more grateful to me 
Is the fragrance that fills one's nostrils wbere 
they burn dead heaps of leaves in that great 
fane of which the ceiling is the sky. One 
gets a breath of it now and again when one 
sits by a wood fire, and I can lie back in my 
chair and see the blue smoke wreathing sky- 
ward as the old gardener piles on yet another 
tiarrowioad. 

Gilbert Owen. 



Latest Notes from the Zoo. 



men of the Kagu of New Caledonia {Rhmorke- 
lui jubatui), a rare and remarkable bird, v-liich 
has not been in the collection for a good many 
years past, though i! has lived and even laid 
there. 

The Kagu puts one in mind of some of the 
animals in "Alice in Wonderland "; it is a 
grey bird of a curiously dumpy shape, with a 
long drooping crest which it can erect on occa- 
sions, when it has a decidedly lunatic appear- 
ance ; in siie, it about equals an ordinary hen. 

It is a nocturnal bird, feeding on worms, 
snails, etc., and has no near relatives, being 
placed in a family of its own, which appears lo 
be allied to that containing the beaudful sun- 
bitterns (Euryfyga), of which a specimen is to 
be seen in the same aviary. Neither of (hese 
groups are at all closely allied to the real 
herons and bitterns, but come someviihere near 



THE 



B7 F. Finn. B.A., F.ZS. 

Zoo attraction just now is the 
newly-arrived taby hippopotamus, located 
in the den which used lo be occupied by 
the tapirs, who have had to make way for their 
superior. Although it is not larger than a fair. 
sized pig, and so is quite infantile, this is not 
• captive-bred specimen, but a wild African one 
from Nigeria. Its head is of what might be 
called a reasonable shape— not having yet de- 
veloped the monstrous muzzle of the old hippo. 
^^md its underparts are of a flesh colour, so 
that it has a very distinct appearance, and Is 
welt worth a visit. 

In nature, the baby hippopotamus rides on its 
mother's back when in the water ; no doubt 
as a protection against the crocodile, the cnly 
«nemy it would have to fear. 

In the Western Aviary will be found > specl- 



1 11: S. Btrriiti, f.Z.S. 

Tbe K>gD at Ihg Zoo. 

L It a very ran tad rejzudubta bird. 



The Week's WUd Life in 
Pictures. 

THE redwing (i) is the very handsome 
little thrush which becomes so very 
tame through hunger and weakness 
when the winter is severe. You can easily 
distinguish it then by its bright stripe over 
the eye and the ruddy patch upon its flank. 
In mild weather, however, it is a shy bird, 
and you distinguish it from the common 
thrush by its slightly smaller size, swifter 
flight, and habit of keeping in flocks or 
companies, each bird, as it takes to flight, 
on your approach, uttering a querulous 
monosyllable. The redwing does not nesl 
in Britain, but vast numbers come over 
from Norway, etc., to winter here. 

2. Unlike other moths which appear in 
winter, the female December moth — re- 
presented in the picture — is not wingless or 
incapable of flight. On the contrary, her 
wings are more ample than those of the 
male. There must be some special and Im- 
portant advantage to the moth from 
emerging in November or December ; 
because in years when those months are 
not suitable, it will remain over in the 
chysalis stage until the same months of 
the next year, sometimes even for three or 
four years in succession. The colour of 
the moth is purplish brown with yellowish 
lines. The male is smaller, with feathered 



feeler 

3. When we see si 
matter as is depicted 
photograph growing out of a lifeless stock 
wc are reminded that "out of death cometh 



5 of living 



life," and that Nature uses up all matter 
to the best advantage. Its English name, 
the striped stump-fiap. describes, firstly, its 
ordinary markings in paraileJ lines ; 
secondly, its habit of growing (jpon old 
stumps; and, thirdly, its shape like a flag 
attached to the wood. It varies in size 
from two inches to nearly a foot across. 
It is velvety to the touch, and may tie pale 
uricolorous, but usually zoned in various 
shades of brow[i, grey, or yeliow, and is 
extremely variable in hue; the underside 
is white or very pale yellow. It is not 
known to have any edible qualities — in- 
deed, is reckoned by some authors as de- 
cidedly poisonous. Its taste is nauseous, 
and its smell unpleasant. It is one of the 
polypose fungi, having a mass of tubes in- 
stead of gills underneath. 

4. In the days of Ancient Rome, the 
large and unpleasant-looking caterpillars 
of the goat moth were, we are told, cooked 
as delicacies. In the country they are often 
cooked in winter nowadays ; but by acci- 
dent. These caterpillars are usually the 
cause of large branches being blown down, 
for they burrow into and destroy the wood j 
and so it happens that the chunks of wood 
into which such fallen timber is usually 
cut tor winter fires sometimes contain un- 
lucky caterpillars. Sometimes they arc 
discovered when the wood is split. The 
caterpillars are unpleasant fleshy-looking 
creatures, purplish red above and yellow- 
ish below. 

5. The common wild clematis has two 
very appropriate names ; for with its wealth 
of creamy blossom and aromatic scent it 
assuredly is tlje "traveller's joy" when it 
wreathes the roadside -hedges in late sum- 
mer for many a dusty mile. And now in 
winter, when the whitish, feathery tails 
which its fruits bear have become tangled 
and matted, like unkempt grey locks, its 
alternative name of " old man's beard " 
suits equally well. 

6. The Pope or Ruffe— the "e" at the 
end of the latter name not being essential, 
but merely useful to distinguish the fish 
from the bird called the Ruff— is almost a 
kind of perch, but differs from it in having 
its two back fins joined together. As in 
the perch, however, the front back fin is 
spiny. Pope are most likely to be taken 
when fishing for gudgeon. They take the 
same bait, and haunt the deep, slack eddies 
by the side of a gudgeon swim. The pope 
was first discovered as a British fish by 
Dr. Caius. the founder of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

British Wild Ufe Stereographs 

■KRiia I. u. ta. 

I, Currion Crow's Ne«; 3, Puffin Foond nt Home; 
], bubchkk'. Cohered NtX; 4, Dabchick'. E«. 
UncDvercd: j. Waod-Lropsid Moth; I!. VoBni 
Cuckoo; 7, Sedgt-Watblti'i Nc.(; 8, B»by Pteirit; 
», Neit of CbalBnch; 10, Young Thniihei. 

SEFIIM 1, Is. (d. 
II Yoani TuKlc-Dovci ; 11, RFcd-Warblci'i Kest 
and Eeri; 13, Giaii 01 Ring Snukc: it, Neat of 
Lipwiog; IS. Youi.g Keitrtli at Ih^ir Dinnei; lO. 
Kejl of kistel-Thrajb ; 17. Nes( of Partriaee; iS, 
Young Spotted Flyeaichet on Ntjl; .9, Neil of 
Whin^ha^ ">, Nest of Lc>mer Whiielhroat. 

■EFIIEt 1, la. fld. 
ji, M«nT ShentwBler-i Neiling Burrow nnd E«; 
7,. Mani She»r».ler in Neslme Hole; jj, RKor 
Bill'j Eee; n. Raior EJIIj on Rocki; sj. L«»er 
Tern's Young and Egg; »6, Common Tern, Egg. 

pfovVt'j'Nttl'an'd'liggs; ag. Shag on 6oci; JO, 
Shag'* Ne>t *nd Eggi. 

•Knisa 4, la. M. 

II, Nesl of Loag-tBilcd Tit; ji, Youag Usl»; 
33, Nmi (Dd Eggs of Robin; 34, Yonng Kestrel; 
35, Nesl and Egga of Moorhen; 36, Egg) of Nlght- 
jac or Gostmcker; 37. Netl of Wild Duck: ]«, 
NeMling. of Ihe Jay; .9, Ne.l and Egji of WIUow 
Warbler ) 40. Ne<t of Red-legged Partridge. 
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M^-i ^^ • no ai..licUI heat, except when the wrather is 

I ft£ ^ wSk l*Cl ftTl really cold. In many gardens it is the unfortu- 

* ■■^^ ^'•■" ^B^*** nate practice to start Ihe fires early, say, in 

November, and to Iteep them going night and 

Aloes a> House Plants. Work for the Week. ''■>' » ,■" "■••ftw. TWf !"">»• "« o-'y 

. . _ . _ waste of rue] and labour, which is bad enouKh, 

n LOES are of slow growth, but their FlOWan Coder GUu. but it also means injury to the plants cauted 

H peculiar forms and patience m neglect y HE frost having put an end to the supply by irregular and often excessive temperatures. 
/ make them particularly suitable for | of flowers from Ihe outside garden, 

houses where most plants die. attention must now be turned to the CulttDK dOWn TlSM. 

The soil mutt be poor — Ihe ones photo- provision of flowers under glass. A (ew weeks ago we advised the marking 

graphed have grown chiefly in cinders, sand, The chrysanthemums fill a large place all of trees that were no longer needed ; these 

charcoal, old sooty earth from a town back- through Novembef and December, but after may now be removed. There is an art in 

yard, with a (ew bits of well-broken small that there will be nothing unless steps are cutting down a large tree without doing 

peal. taken at once to bring on flowers by forcing, damage to the surrounding trees or risking 

Once "n two or three montha Ihe pots may Such plants as Christmas roses, spiraas, life, 

be stob^ in a weak manure water for an azaleas, rhododendrons, dielytras, lily of the Trees with large limbs should first be . 

hour or so. valley, roses, lilacs, and the polyanlha dalTo- lopped, that is, beginning with the lowest 

Watering should be done in 'he saucer, not dils should therefore be placed In a tittle heat, brant^, a rope should be tied to it, and then 

put on the soil. Il must not be 'requent ; in say a minimum of 50" — 55° rising to 60*" or thrown over a branch above and secured to 

the winter every week if in a room with a more, with sunheat, Ihe trunk ; the branch irtay then be severed 



Number 1 is only about four years old and or warm frame where ihey will come on in frosty weather 

had originally only Ihe centre stem ; now it has slowly to flower early next year. 

thrown out many new ones. The marking is In th« Oiobard. 

very (aint. a few whitish spots showing on AlUntlon to PI>Dl Houea. ,„ the orchard the work of renovation 

the young leaves. Its incurved " claws " Plant houses generally must receive careful should now be proceeded with. We ha«e fre- 

leave very painful scratches. attention during this month and next. Much quently condemned Ihe worthless apple and 

Number 3 is called a " partridge " aloe, be- harm is done by careless ventilation, worse pear trees which too often occupy space that 

cause of Ihe beauliful markings on the leaves, still by no ventilation at ail ; the hot-water might be filled with profitable sons. 

The spines along the edge of the leaves are pipes, too, are a source of mischief in dull. The axe and saw should be freely used 

regular and not prickly. When watering, if foggy weather. where trees have become barren or decrepit; 

all the water is not absorbed in an hour or [wo. Tropical houses must, of course, be kept their branches may be cut up to form logs 

empty it ojt and don 1 give any more for a sufficiently warm, but in them there is often for the fire in winter and the trunks used 

-...1. „- .-.„ i 1...1. ....„i. ... ; J ;__ fgj. ^^^^ artificial heat than is good for the for gateposts, shed building, etc. 

. plants in dull weather. A good bonfire should be started to bum Ihe 

The ordinary greenhouse, however, requires brash and prunings from the trees, the dis- 
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A Straight Talk 
to Rose Growers 



euinlee lliree Ihings— (i) T!i»t the qunlity ihull 
■bsoLnlctj tip-lop. (i) That Ike pricri iliall be 
roek-boitom. {3) That toot order, whether ' 

TberE ■!< reaiom why we cau do Just whi 

«( all ii that we lell'fai ca^'ncither |iv"iio'r' 
credit, and make no bad debts. Bad debts 
that tbc people nha do pay faave la make a 
lho» who don't, 10 that cash Wen aie cbi 
onfair pcicei. We nmke no bad debti, and I 



THE CELEBRATED WOKIHG BOSES 
All Extra SlroBK. 



OOLLKOTIOH NO. 

II Eilia ilToni HP 
A. Colonb 
Abel Caniiie 
C. Letebre 
C»pi. Hayward 
Duke of Ediobursh 



Prince Camllle d« Rohan 



Mue. Julei Grolei 
Uri. W. J. Giant 
Vit. Folkeitose 

It t, caniage paid. 



OOLLIOTION N*. 

■ 1 Eilra.Sliong Te 
and Noiiette. 



Hamao Cachet 
Marie Van Hantte 
Maman Cochet, white 
Mil. £d. Mawley 
Papa Cornier 
Souv. de S. A. Prince 
Sonv. de Calberlse 

Guillo 
IX'-. cuiiaja pai± 

OOLLIOTION No. 4 

• a Enita Stions 
Climbini. 
Acdi Rover 
Belle Lyonnalle 
Aimte Vibert 
Clg. K. A. Vicloiia 
CIg. Mil. W. J. Gtan 
CIg. Devoniensit 
GruH an TepUli 
Gbile de Dijon 
Loniworth Rambler 
Reiae Olga de 

WartenbDr, 
Red Glolrs 
W. A. RichatdtoD. 

IS'-, carriage paid. 



CHOICE EXTRA STRONG ROSES 
At Vsry Low PrIcBi. 



.K Helcne ., 
pt«. .(, i-au 
■yO. Hue. Jul> 
Claire Jacquier 
Papa Gonller, 
E. V. Hemano 



SPECIAL OFFER (Jiut urlved). 



Lily of the 1 
aaien. ,i.. per 



FREDERICK GARTER a SONS, 

WOKItia. LTD., 

FULL Hess OR FRUIT TRII LIIT tlrtj 
POST FRCS. 

Telephone: ii Woking. 



THE GARDEN. 

Work for the Week. 

(Continued from Pose 44.) 



Answers to Correspondents. 



and gooseberries, garden 
refuse, especially weeds and polato-haulms. 

Where poultry are kept they should be 
allowed to run in the orchard and kitchen 
garden In winter whilst there is nothing on 
the ground that they can injure ; they pick 
up all kinds of insect pests and are real gar- 
den (riends a I auch a time. 

Where fruit is stored it should be carefully 
gone over and all that show signs of disease 
or decay at once burnt. This is a good time 
(or preparing pea and bean sticks which, 
when trimmed and pointed, should be neatly 
stacked. W. W. 

Hints on Growini; Roses- 

As promised in our last number, we this 
week give the names of a few o( the best 
garden rose* to grow :— Hybrid Perpeluals— 
A. K. Williams, Ben Cant, Capl. Hayward, 
Dupuy Jarmain, Fisher Holmes, Margaret 
Dickson, Mrs. John Laing, Prince Arthur, 
and Ulrich Brunner. 

Hybrid Teas — Bessie Brown, Caroline Tes- 
tout, K. A, Victoria, La France, Liberty, 
Madam Abel Chatenay, Paper Gontier, and 
Viscountess Folkestone. 

Teas — Mad' Lambard, Maman Cochef, 
Maman Cochet (while), Marie Van Houne, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, W. A. Richardson. 

Climbers strongly recommended — Aglaia, 
Ards Rover, Belie Lyonaisse, Climbing Mrs. 
VV. J. Grant. Climbing Devoniensjs, Crimson 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Gloire de Dijon, 
Longworth Rambler, W. A. Richardson, 
Madam A. Carriere, and Climbing Perle de 
Jardins. 

A few of the best pot roses to grow art* ; 
Marechal Niel, Nlphetos, La France, Bessie 
Brown, Captain Christy, Caroline Teslout, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mrs. John Laing, 
General Jaix)ueminot, Frau Karl Druschki, 
ICillarney, Francisca Kruger, Maman Cochet, 
Marie Van Houtte, Perie des Jardins, White 
Maman Cochet, The Bride, and Mrs, Edward 
Mawley. 

S. J. C- 

How to PlBDt Bnlln.— In putting down 
bulbs many people make the mistake of dot- 
ting them about in two's and three's among 
the other plants. There is only one way to 
get a really fine effect from flowering bulbs, 
and that is by imitating nature. Who that 
has seen the lovely masses of common bluebells 
— by no means striking or beautiful flowers 
if grown singly or in small clumps — can doubt 
that this is the way to plant bulbs? There are 
other reasons also for putting in your bulbs 
in generous patches. When they are scat- 
tered about it is not possible for the gardener 
— unless you disfigure your flowerbeds with 
numbers of conspicuous labels — to avoid dig- 
ging up and injurinf; numbers of them. 
Whereas, when the bulbs occupy a large and 
well-defined area they can be left in peace to 
increase and multiply from year to year. In 
this way. loo, they produce the finest blooms, 
because they are not fitted by nature to com- 
pete against the fibrous roots of fuller plants 
growing close to Ihem. 




TIM OBuntry-lliM " 
■nolCMd, and Ih* oorriafcnduil prsmlM* lo 
trUguti the Ihrea aepM* ct Ih* p*p«' ■• 
panom Mho do Ml airoadir laha H. 



"Blrdi' SargBry."— No, I do not think 
(hat there is any truth in the oft-repeated state- 
ment that partridges, woodcocks, etc., under- 
stand how to drpss the'r wounds with down 
plucked from their bodies. Blood is a very 
sticky fluid, and the down naturally slicks to 
the wound whenever the birds rest, looking 
afterwards as it it had been placed there. — (lo 
A. C. Krnn'edy, Midlothian.) 

Hanmilii^ Bird Motb.— Your phdto shows a 
humming bird moth, Macroglossa sUllatarum. 
This has been peculiarly abundant in many 
places this autumn. — (to W. E. Little, Daw. 
lish.) 




Good LcBtet. — Messrs. Morgan and Co., of 
165, Fleet Street, E.C., have submitted to us 
I number of pocket lenses and magnifying 
[lasses which appear to be q-jite as good as 
anything of the kind on the market. Besides 
powerful Coddington lenses of various eiies, 
a speciality is the Aplanatic lens constructed 
of three different lenses. Two of these are 
made of crown glass and are plano-conves. 
The third is of flint and is double-concave. 
The advanlage of this arrangement of lenses 
Ihat it gives a wide view, which is quite 
ar to the edijes. 



netn,, tV. B. LitlU. 

Humming Bird Hawk Hoth. 

Late BntlerBy — In a year such as this has 
been, October 13th is not a very late date for 
a Painted Lady butterfly to be abroad — especi- 
ally as it was probably blown Over from the 
Continent. This butterfly, you must remem- 
ber, lives through the winter. — (10 R. 
Bowles, Cardiff.) 

The Adder u a. Swlmnier.— 1 do not sup- 
pose that the adiler which was discovered 
swimming across Loch-Ness knew what it was 
attempting. Apart from the doubt whether 
snakes have long sight, it is obvious that a 
creature whose eyes are always close to the 
ground must have a very near horizon, and 
can, therefore, have no notion of the width of 
a large piece of water.-(to P. C. Inverness.) 

" Oflccri Amoag AaU." — It is a common 
mistake to give ants credit for human ideas; 
and if naluralisls in Siam have observed small 
ants riding upon larger ones, we may bo sure 
that there is some more natural explanation 
than chat the little mounted ants are " gen- 
erals evidentiv in command." — (10 A. C. 
Kenxedv. Ford. Midlothian.) 

Botcher Blrdi Nestlag.— The third week in 
August was certainly late to see voung butcher 
birds in Norfolk still' with down on their heads, 
but the butcher bird is always one of the latest 
of summer birds to reach the cast coast, and 
suffers almost more than any other bird in 
having its nest " pulled " by country lads, be- 
cause it is so easly found. It is probable thai 
the young birds which you saw were the result > 
of a' third or even a fourth attempt lo rAf^al^ 
brood.— (to J. LiNDLOP, Nottingham.) *-' 
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Nature Records of the Week. 

(Sratlo by RBadM'>«l"Th*CMWtf7-AM«-"> 



Bird* on HlgrattoD. 

FiBLDVARBS arrived near Manchesier on 
Ociotwr i8lh (E. M. Murray-Morgan); on 
October aisc at Aldringham, Suffolk (C. H. 
Lay) i immense numbers arrived Wells, Nor- 
folk, November nth (E. K. R.) : great num- 
bers arrive Sancton, Yorks., October loth- 
30th (E. R. Paton.) Redpolls in numbers at 
Styal, Ches.. on October igth.— (E. M. Mur- 
ray-Morgan.) SwAU^ws last seen at Bre- 
wood, Staffs., on Oclolier i^lh (B. N. Wale); 
at Tunbridge Wells, Kent, on October Z4th 
(J. C, Stenning); on R. Mersey, near Man- 
chester, November isl (E. M. Murray-Mor- 
gan) ; October 3i5t and November 4th, at 
Quorn. Leic*. (G. Frisbj); near MLddles- 
borough, Yorks., on November 4th {S. Cook) ; 
Sandown, Isle of Wight, November 9th, with 
N.W. wind, November lolh, with N.N.E. 
wind (H. Magrath) ; November iilh, Bognor, 
Sussex (B. Wakelam) ; November loth, Hels- 
ton, Cornwall (J, Rosscollard) ; large numbers 
at Torquay, November 7lh and 8th (F. Pryce) ; 
November iilh. at Stowe, near Kidderminster, 
wind N. ; appeared weak. — (C. A. Allen). 
DabchiCK picked up in the middle of the town 
of Luton, Beds. Redwings arrived at Ald- 
ringham, Suffolk, on October J7fh (C. H. 
Lay) ; great numbers arrived North Norfolk, 
November 7th (E. K. R.) Housb-Mahtins : 
Two rested at Aldringham, Suffolk, on Octo- 
ber zBlh (C. H. Lay) ; November 9lh and loth 
at Sandown, 1. of Wight (H. Magrath); 
Novemijer 8th, near Burton-on-Trent (A. E. 
Alderes). PtED Wagtails : About fifteen to- 
gether on Mampstead Heath, November loth. 
— (G. Davis.) Woodcock : Owing to the 



" abnormal mildness of the season," the of the flowers which ordinarily bloom in Aug- 
annual rush of these birds is at least a fort- usi continued unt'I November, when also 
night later than in other years (J. C. Walter) ; many spring and summer flowers were bloom- 
many arrived North Norfolk, November loth ing again. Late Fkuits. — Strawberries, 
(E. K. R.) Stablinos, in flocks of " ihou- November gih, Wllmstow, Chesh.— (W. R, S.) 
sands- pacing south over Sunderland, Dur- ^^^^^ Chestnut BLOOM—This illustration 
ham, on November 4th.-(G. H. DuHon.) ^^ows a flowering spray of horse chestnut cut 

Cope Road, 
n one ot several trees covered 
and flowers. — (A. Davis.) 



J spray 01 horse 

1. ITT I- B \ "•' November ind in Coper's 

12th.— (E. K. R.) Beckenham. from one of several 
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'••] [A. Datii 

Hone Chsitnnt In bloom at Boekantum on 
Kovsmber 2nd. 



:ichoke 
■ [lowered freely. 
The Japonica has also 
fruited, and the fruit has 
ripened here. I have seen 
this year a castor oil plant 
at Windsor in full flower, 
and a distinct attempt at 
seed formation. Another 
very interesting thing is 
the fact that a large cedar 
of Lebanon growing in one 
of tile public streets of 
Windsor has this year pro- 
duced two crops of cones. 
The second crop did not 
appear until the extremely 
hot weather at the end of 
August, when quite ten 
times as many, compared 
with the numbers of the 
Srst crop, were put out. 
They are now perishing. 
while the whole of the lirsl 
crop is standing perfectly. 




Blrdi' Song. 

Missel Thrush, o 
October 30th, at Quort 
Leics.— (G. Frisby.) 



IIBIfnTfTTTV 



larkable 
the first crop the num- 
he south side of the tree, 
while' in the second crop there are many mora 
on the north side. The people of Windsor sub- 
scr'.bed £so, and paid it to the builder to have 
•his tree spared— a fact which deserves to be 
mentioned to their credit.— (B. C, Eltham.) 
[The flowering and fruiting of blue gum trees 
has also been remarkable during this excep- 
tional year. Several other correspondents re- 
ot Blldl. ~ ~ port the flowering of the Jerusalem artichoke. 

KiNCFiSHEBS and — Ed.] 
CoHuoN Sandpipers Tupted Centaury.— H. T. Mayo claims too 
more numerous on the high a distinction for the little plant Krythcaa 
River Severn, near capitala, when he says, in No. 75, page 313, ha 
Shrewsbury, this jsa'. found it "in its only British locality, Fresh- 
— (G.^A. Johnson.) water Downe, Isle of Wight." 1 have taken it 

at Cuckmere Haven, near Seaford, Sussex, 
Late MMtl. and Arnold, in his " Sussex Flora," says it is 

YouNO Coots r A also found at five other places in this county, 
brood at Quorn, Leks., — (E. Bray, Hailsham.) 



about four or five 



eeks 



Harked Blrdi. 

Rook, fine piebald 
specimen on the fore- li 
shore at Southampton 
about November 3rd. — -.: 
{B. G. Hyde.) Jack- ■., 
leg, 



" Pet Monkeyi," by A. H, Patterson, pub- 
lished by L. Upcott Gill at is,, has deservedly 
reached a second edition. Perhaps this shows 
that there are more people than one would 
suppose who keep pet monkeys ; but assuredly 
the more readers the lx>ok has, the more 
ikey-petB there will be, because the instrjc- 
s given for housing, managing and feed- 
kinds of monkeys f 



m 



% 



bright, practical and economics] that after 
reading a few pages one feels inclined to go 
straight off and buy a monkey. It is the 
human interest with which Mr. Patterson 
always manages to imbue his subject, that 
makes "Pet Monkeys" such excellent read- 
"lere is the concluding paragraph of tha 
-"Lastly, I would urge upon the reader 
neglect his little friend ; to give him 
'^'' all the room and exercise possible ; to provide 
■ him with clean, sweet food ; always to keep 
the domicile in a clean condition — in fact, in 
every possible way to make the little prisoner, 
who is entirely at his mercy, as happy as 
■We possible. The very moment interest and 
space for the novelty are lost In the pet he should . . 

records of unusually get rid of the animal as speedily as possible." 
late blooms. Briefly, Could there be a more perfect summary of 
one may say that most one's duty towards one's pel? '/^'^ 



Novembi 
quay.-(F. Price.) 

BatteifliM and Hottu_ 

Shall Tortoise- maW.a 
S..PLL, November i.th, ^n^ 
Clapton.MG. Smith.) ^i,,. 
Brimstone Butterfly, ^^^ ^^ 
November 5lh, 
Worcester. — (N, 
Hadden.) 

PUntt. 

Late Flower; 
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The Mystery of the Divining Rod. 



SEVERAL cases of successful water- 
finding having recently been recorded 
in the daily papers, it would be inter- 
esting to learn the opinion of the readers 
of Thr Country-Si de, as to whether they 
consider the power to lie solely within the 
individual, or to be in a siratige way con- 
tained in some hidden virtue in the rod. 

Having the pleasure one day of .seeing 
a professional water-finder at work, 1 tried 
it a similar rod would indicate the presence 
of water in my hands, and to my surprise 
the rod was more agitated, and made 



ally tested, to the surprise of old-time be- 
lievers in the virtue of the hazel rod. 
Forked iwigs from various trees, plane, 
laburnum, cherry, hawthorn, collected and 
sent me from country-side and London 
squares, have been tested, and answered as 
effectively as the hazel rod. Being of an 
experimental nature, I also tried rods made 
of iron, tin, and copper; these latter acted 
more satisfaciorily than green twigs, as 
they had not the objectionable habit of sud- 
denly snapping and flying off at an inter- 



the left, according (presumably) to the 
position of the channel which leads to the 
spring. 

Having neither desire nor necessity to 
utilise this gift, if gift it be, I make it a 
pleasant and lively companion on country 
excursions. For instance, 1 am visiting a 
strange farm-house, or am staying near a 
common, with small tin rod in hand 1 
stand and permit its first movement to 
indicate the path I shall take on staring 
out for my morning's walk.' To those un- 
acquainted with the rod's movements, it if 



BiIMriminli la WataiOndlug. 



11 but Uw rod itiall. 



quicker movements than in the hands of 
the professional, gjrating in such extrava- 
gant fashion that it finally snapped in 
two, and flew out of my grasp. 

Experiments have since been tried with 
engineering friends, who were more likely 
to pooh-pooh the power than acknowledge 
it, and, though not accepting the rod's 
movements as infallible, they reluctanilv 
admitted " there was something in it," 
due, they considered, to a certain suscep- 
tibility in tlie individual to the presence of 
water which finds expression when the rod 
is posed in the hands, and that there is 
nothing whatever in the virtue of the hazel 
rod itself which enables it to detect a hid- 
den spring. 

The truth of that opinion I have person- 



Then, finding the rod's revolutions 
grazed a somewhat sensitive skin, at times 
causing the hands to bleed freely, 1 had 
resource to putting the ends of the rod in 
bottles, as shown in photograph No. z, 
and the rod, without coming in contact 
with the hands, revolved in the same way. 

To convince myself and friends that the 
bottles do not revolve with the rod, 
two little bows are tied on to the 
neck of the bottles, so, that, see- 
ing the bows remain stationary, we 
are convinced both hands and bottles 
are also stationary, yet all ihe time the rod 
is gyrating in most extraordinary fashion, 
revolving madly one minute, slowly rear- 
ing another, then remaining in an upright 
position, then turning ro the right, or to 



surprising into what inferesting and 
devious paths it will lead you, bringing you 
into closer touch with the varied beauties of 
Nature, and introducing you to both open 
wells and hidde:: springs. 

Acquaintances have tried to induce me 
to go abroad, and try if the rod would in- 
dicate the presence of water in mines, at 
present useless, owing to lack of water, 
and, though every inducement was put 
forth to make the undertaking a pleasant 
holiday for my companion and self, 1 felt I 
could not undertake such a task. 

Being a member of Ihe B.E.N. A., 
perhaps couH I be present at some outing 
I might, with permission, give a demon- 
stration of the rod's working. 

"THE PATH-FINDER." 
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Irish Animal Lore. 

By MAUD E. SARGENT. 

THE animal superstitions of the " distressful country " are 
peculiar and interesting. 
According to the peasanlry, the cow, the sheep, the 
horse and the ass are all blessed beasts, because they were in 
the stable at Bethlehem when the Holy Child was born, and 
in some parts of the country we find the legend, which is 
also told in the North and West of England, Brittany, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and many other parts of Europe, that at 
midnight on Christmas eve these creatures receive the gift of 
human speech and kneel down in their stalls to worship the 
new-born King. 

It is supposed that if one coul* see the ass kneeling thus 
in adoration and contrive to touch the Cross upon his back, 
the desire of one's heart would be gratified. Unhappily, 
though the animal is said to be twice blessed— because he was 
at Bethlehem and also because he bore the Saviour on His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem — poor "Neddy" is not treated 
any the better for these beliefs. 

A love of horses is strongly rooted in the Irish heart and 
there are various superstitions connected with them. Piebald 
horses are deemed as lucky in the Green Isle as they are in 
parts of England, but in many places there is ralher a pre- 
judice against white horses, -because King William usually 
rode one of these animals — hence they are known to this day 
as "Protestant horses." Probably there is some connection 
too with the white horse of the Hanoverian dynasty, and it 
may be that the fanciful Celtic mind sees, too, a resemblance 
to " ihe pale horse of death," but at the same time, many 
of the ancient heroes and chieftains are supposed to ride upo" 
st«ds of this colour, and round Kiliarney it is still 
firmly believed, that once in seven years in the dawn of May 
dAV the famous chieftain, O'Donoughoe of the Lakes, 
rises from Keneath the blue waters and rides across the lake, 
and those who see him and his white horse are supposed 
to be extremely fortunate. 

If white horses are sometimes considered unlucky, black 
are more or less shunned too, because this is supposed to be 
the favourite colour for the fairy steeds. 

There is a curious belief that horses born at Whitsuntide 
are sure to be most vicious and will certainly kill someone 
when they grow up. At this season too troops of fairy horses 
are supposed to come up out of the lakes and streams for the 
express purpose of trampling down Ihe young crops. Their 
wild galloping may be heard at night at this season, and he 
who meets and mounts one of them is doomed to perish. Prob- 
ably these legends may be traced to a time when bands of 
wild horses really did rove through the country, doing infinite 
damnge to the crops. 

" Horse-whisperers," persons credited with a mysterious 
power of laming unruly horses, are still common in the South 



and West of Ireland. It is said that ihe charm c 
whispering the Creed in the animal's right ear oh a Friday, 
and in his left on the following Wednesday, and this must be 
persisted in till he is tamed. 

Cows were formerly sacred animals in Ireland, as they were 
in Eastern countries, Indeed much of the Irsh lore is purely 
Oriental in character. Hundreds of places in Ireland com- 
mence with the word " Bo " (a cow), and there are endless 
mythical stories of sacred bulls and heifers, or ihe three mystic 
cow-s-^the white, the red, and the black— "Bo-Finn," ■■ Bo- 
Ruadh," and " Bo-Dhu "—who were destined lo fill the land 
with splendid catlle, so that the Irish should not want lor 
these creatures while the world lasted. 

These three sacred cows were supposed 10 have risen from 
the sea-shore one May Eve. when the black went South, the 
red went North and the most beautiful of all, the snow-white 
heifer, crossed Eiie great plain of Ireland to the King's palace 
at Tara, and afrerwards this beautiful Bo-Finn disapptared 
into a great cave by Ihe sea, where she is to sleep till the true 
King of Ireland comes to waken her. "The Island of Inish- 
Bo-Finn " owes its name to this mystical cow. 

The path of the Bo-finn across Ireland is marked by little 
monuments of rude stone, which are supposed to show where 
she rested each night. 

The fairies, or " good people " are 'supposed to be most 
anxious to steal cattle, so the beasts are driven through the 
. Midsummer Eve fires, which still blaze on the green hills, or 
are singed down the back and sides with a hot coal or a 
bunch of blazing rushes. Primroses are tied round their necks 
and tails on May Eve and May Day, as this is supposed to 
keep off witches, for if one of these unpleasant ladies can 
succeed in milking a cow on May Day, she will attract all 
the milk and butler of the dairy to herself for the'season. 

If a cow suddenly goes dry, or falls ill in any mysterious 
way, the witches or fairies are supposed 10 be at the bottom 
of the mischief, and a "fairy doctor." or "wise woman," is 
likely to be sent for to charm the animal back 10 health. As 
yet the " vet." is not looked upon as much use in such cases 
in remote parts of Ireland. Some old-fashioned farmers still 
are careful to kick up their catlle on May Eve, lest they should 
be bewitched on that most " eerie " of all nights. 

Country folks believe that ibe domestic animals, particularly 
the dog and the cat, know all about human beings, and under- 
stand every word they say. There is a curious belief that one 
should never address a question to a dog, lest he should 
reply in human speech, when the hearer would die. 

As in most parts of the world, the howling of a dog is sup- 
posed to be a death warning, and that the animals see spirits 
when they wai! in this mournful fashion. A great many places 
have taken their names from " Cu " (a hound) as well as 
from cows. . 

There is another word for dog — modradh — and the fox is 
often called "Modereen ruath" (little red dog) as it is sup- 
posed to offend Master Reynard to call him by his proper Irish 
name of " Shinach." 

It is popularly supposed that the fox will never rob the 
poultry yard nearest to his Covert, and it is also <,aid that 
those who go out and speak politely to him, being careful not 
to call him "fox," will be free from his depredations. 

The rabbit— which, by the way, is said not to be indigenous 
in Ireland — is known as " the hound of the brake," while the 
otter is " ihe fiound of the water." The belief in the gigantic 
"King-otter," who rules over the rest of his tribe, lingers in 
many parts of Ireland, and probably the legends of mystic 
" water-dogs " who come up at night out of the rivers and 
commit great ravages on poultry and fish, may have originally 
referred to these animals. 

Cats are regarded as most mysterious and uncanny beasts, 
but as they are both " knowledgable " and revengeful, it is 
thought unwise to injure them, as they will keep the wrong 
in their minds and revenge themselves sooner or later. 

Black cats, of course, are specially connected with magic, 
and in some parts of the island it is extremely difficult to 
prevent one's poorer neighbours from snipping off the tips^ 
of the ears and tails of these animals — as there is said to be' 
"a cure in them." in Kerry the tip of a black cat's tail is 
carried in Ihe pocket as a remedy, cr rather an antidote, for 
toothache, while in Cork, till quite recently, if anyone got 
" St. .Anthony's lire " (erysipelas) a favourite remedy was t 
write Ihe patient's name round the red patches o 
the blood of a black cat. 
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" The hours -a-hen the mind is absorbed 
in beauty are the only hours when we reaUy 

Richard Jeffewes. 

I AM often asked to recommend the 
best leind of notebook and diary to use 
for nature observations ; but 1 have 
never seen any that is satisfying. The 
value of notes depends upon their being 
taken on the spot, If you think that you 
can carry the records of a country ramble 
borne in your head and write them down 
at your leisure in the evenings, you arc 
very much mistaken. You must carry 
them home, already written, in your 
pocket ; and for that purpose you must 
have a handy pocket notebook. But the 
notes hurriedly written on the spot are 
not, of course, intended to be your perma- 
nent record. Indeed, your pencilled 
scrawls on a cold day would often become 
unWitelligible within a week. If, how- 
ever, you use a good system of abbrevia- 
tions, you will find that you can get a sur- 
prising atiKHint of detailed observation 
into ^tdx small page of the pocket note- 
bock; and if the book is " self-opening," 
i.e., if the pencil is always fixed to the 
page on which the next entry will be made, 
very little time is spent in taking the 
notes. 

You may fill several note-books in 
twelve months, but your " diary " is in- 
tended to contain the records of a number 
of years. It should, therefore, be a volume 
of some size, giving two whole pages to 
each day of the year. One of these pages 
is divided under such Natural History 
headings as are found lo be most con- 
venient in practice; and the other, facing 
it, is blank. The chief uses of this blank 
page will be to take the overflow of notes 
which, as time passes, will accumulate 
under one or more of the heads on the 
opposite page; and to provide space for 
notes, comments and queries regarding 
the matter on that page as well as for 
little sketches connected with records 
which cannot be entirely expressed in 
words. Without this liberal supply of 
blank pages you would not be able to keep 
the diary lor a couple of years without 
getting into difficulties somewhere or other 
Kir want of space ; although you can never 
foresee at what particular points pressure 
is likely to occur. 

\lmo5t everything depends, however, 
upon the way in which your notes are 
takpn in the first instance. [k> not omiE 
any detail of interest; but do not use an 
unnecessary word. When you first go out 
in the morning fiote the direction of the 
wind and the nature of the weather and 
enter this in the pocket-book, after the 
date, as briefly as possible. Thus " i.i. 
N.W. colder " would mean that on the 
first day of the first month, January, the 
wind was in the *iorth-west and the 
weather was colder than it had b(-en. On 
such a day you may hear the skylark sing- 
ing and, if you have not heard this for 
some days, you make the entry, " S. lark " 
(" s " meaning "singing") and leave a 
space for a few words to follow, because 
later in the day, even on January ist, you 



may be able to enlarge the entry to " S. 
lark, goldcrest, wren, robin, thrush, hedge- 
sparrow, corn bunting," etc. 

Passing the gate of some large field you 
may, even on January ist, see the hares 
already^ indulging in the antics which will 
cause them to appear especially mad in 
March. In noting the fact you choose a 
word which will cover all similar 
phenomena. What they are doing is 
chasing each other ; and this is what other 
love-making creat^ires do. So you make 
the entry, " Chase : hares "; and the small 
space which you leave after it may be filled 
before your ramble is finished, so that the 
record will read, " Chase : hares, rooks, 
mallards, yellowhammers "—a very in- 
teresting summary of the revival of life and 
love, which may sometimes be observed 
ev&n on the first day of the year. 

In autumn and spring a very common 
form of entry will commence with " mig." 
which means that it refers to birds upon 
migration. After a day's observation in 
October or early November, your notes 
might reai :— " Afig. ; larks (passing in 
flocks), peewits (immense flock), rooks, 
jackdaws, etc. (procession from W. to E.), 
woodcock (two), brambliings (numerous)," 
and so on. So with all the other 
phenomena of bird-life, each entry should 
commence with a brief indication of its 
character and space should be left for a 
few other entries of the same kind. Thus 
in spring the word "nest," followed by 
such entries as " great-tit's (3), hedge- 
sparrow's (half-built). peewit's (4)," and 
so on, sufficiently describe the state of the 
different nests, or, if finished, the number 
of eggs which they contained. 

So in connection with wild plants you 
may use the abbreviation of " ft " for 
"flowering"; and even on January 1st 
you may in some years have a record : 
"ft: white dead nettle, primrose, heart's 
ease, field speedwell, daisy," etc. Brief 
details may be added in brackets— 
" (full) " signifying that the plant was 
vigorously blooming; while " (still) " 
would mean that only a fingering blossom 
or two remained. In the case of insects, 
the mere entry of the names would show 
that those species (chiefly, of course, but- 
terflies and moths) had first appeared, or 
at any rate had been first seen abroad, on 
that dale, while " Em." would mean that 
they had then emerged in captivity from 
chrysalids, .\s with the birds, plants, etc., 
single- words added in brackets would 
supply such details as might be necessary 
to render the record complete ; and a very 
little cxpfrience will enable every one to 
extend the sysiom to all entries. 

In preparing the permanent diary— 
which should not have fewer than 750 pages 
—for the reception of your records, you 
should date the right-hand pages from 
January ist to December 31st ; and before 
making entries on any page you should 
sub-divide it under the side-headings : 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, etc.; in- 
sects, etc. ; wild plants ; miscellaneous. If, 
however, you propose to dcvolc special 
attention to such branches as " seaweeds," 



Warham, Norfolk. 
'" fossils," " fungi," etc., you will, of 
course, provide a separate side-heading for 
your hcbby on each page. Similarly the 
botanist will give more space to " wild 
plants" and the entomologist to "insects," 
otherwise the nature student will be well 
advised to give to " birds " double the 
space which any other heacting occupies. 
The reason of this is obvious ; for not only 
are the birds, by their activity and thejr 
voices, always attracting attention, but 
they also have two marked periods of 
migration, dates when they begin and 
cease to sing, as well as the various 
phenomena connected with their nests and 
eggs. 

With a diary thus arranged you will, of 
course, find that your entries of the first 
year do not come near to filling any of the 
spaces provided under each heading and 
that some, perhaps most, of the headings 
have no entries at all. Indeed, there will 
be not a few days in the year when the 
whole page will be left blank. AH this, 
however, will be remedied, as time passes; 
because next year, when you begin again 
with January ist, you will first of all be 
careful to put the date (07) in brackets 
after the existing entries before you begin 
to make entries for 1908 ; and in 
1909 you will similarly mark off the " 08 " 
entries. Thus by degrees the page will be 
filled up ; and you will be surprised each 
year by the way in which the entries of 
one year dovetail in with those of another. 
In no other way can you get so impressive 
a view of the procession of the seasons 
and the imperturbability of the march of 
nature. By the time that you have made , 
your entries for ten years or so, you will 
find that you almost know with certainty 
what you will witness on the following 
day. " Our house-martins will come back 
this afternoon," you may say in April; or 
in October " The robin will begin to sing 
again to-day. " And there is some pleasure 
in finding that your anticipations are cor- 
rect, even if you have not expressed them 
to others. It is as though you had suc- 
ceeded for the moment in placing your 
finger on the pulse of nature. 

A Northern reader, Mr. G. S. McCraith, 

"While reading the many delightful articles 
in the number of Tub Country-Sidb for Nov- 
ember I7(h, I noted one or two things that 
set me thinking how the harmlessness and use- 
fulness of various wild creatures could be 
brought home to the. ordinary co-jnlry, unedu- 
ciled mind. The old gardener's action in re- 
gard to the "foreign looking insect" — though 
only a manufactured one— is, 1 am afraid, the 
way with most o( the country people. Kill the 
thing at sight if you don't understand it " 

Mr. McCraith then describes how in a 
farmhouse where he stayed in Perthshire 
the nesi of a bam owl in the root was twice 
rifled and the eggs smashed by the farm 
hands, apparently acting under the far- 
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"Now such a sentence as that in your article 
on owls ought to help if it could be conveved 
to them. 'The barn OM'l , . . is the m'osl ' 
useful bird which the land can have; and who- 
ever kills or iraps one does a large injury to 
the neighbourhood.' Xhh Countrv-Side n 
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Jiot taken by farm hands or poor 
]people generally, though it mav be by 
intelligcnl. My idea is: Cauld a 
written, telling of the harmlessne&s 
■creatures that are persecuted (or their 
liurlfulness, and printed in The Coun' 
*he members of the B.E.N.A. after 
iget the article inserted in the vari. 
papers in their nelghbourhCMXt, I hat ; 
by the counlry people? I know 
country districts where only one pen 
and that a local one, is taKen during 
in each family, but every bit of it is 
sometimes it does for several families. 
way the information could be convey 



of man,v 



One serious obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of Mr. McCrailh's purpose by this 
scheme would be thai the unlettered rtts- 
tics who kill harmless creatures under the 
impression that they are harmful know 
their victims only by local names. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a farmhand should 
read and believe that a "barn owl" is a 
useful bird ; how would that induce him to 
spare the bird which as "gilli-howlet," 
"mag-oolle," or some other curious name, 
village tradition bids him to liill? A case 
quoted by Mr. McCrailh illustrates this; 
for he came across a group of men on a 
Berwickshire road stoning to death an 
"ask," on account of its supposed venom, 
the said "ask" being a harmless little com- 
mon lizard. Now, it would be of no use to 
plead with a Berwickshire peasant to 
spare the "common lizard." It rs the 
"ask" that he kills; and in Shropshire the 
same creature is the "harriman." 

In order, therefore, to influence the 
minds of the villagers in remote districts, 
any article published in their local papers 
would need explanatory notes as to the 
local names of the creatures mentioned. 
These might, of course, be added by those 
members of the B.E.N.A. who undertook 
to get the article re-printed in their local 
papers ; and they might supply . useful 
material for the article by sending me 
the names of any harmless creatures which 
are killed through error or ignorance in 
their ndghbourhoods. For my part, 1 
shall be glad to do my best to carry out Mr. 
McCraith's suggestion; and I think that, 
if sufficient pains are taken to cover the 
whole field of useless destruction of wild 
life, the article might be worth re-publica- 
tion in pamphlet form also. 

Among our Nature Records of this week 
are two of the appearance of the redbacked 
shrike or biitcher-bird during November, 
some weeks after the last of those which 
had spent the summer here seemed to have 
departed; and it is significant that the re- 
cords come from the extreme south-west 
of Wales and England. Manifestly, I 
think, it would be wrong to regard these 
birds as lingerers beyond their time in 
Britain. In that case, they would surely 
have been recorded on earlier dates from 
other places. Whereas the fact that they 
are suddenly discovered in the south-west 
coast in the middle of November strongly 
suggests that they must have arrived by 
sea— in the same way that foreign birds — 
such as the wall creeper — occasionally 
reach the same coasts in autumn and win- 
ter, miscarried thither by the wind. Inci- 
dents like this must, I think, be held to 
confirm my view that birds upon migra- 
tion have no mysterious "sense of direc- 
tion," etc., to guide them, but are simply 



carried by the wind. There can be little . 
doubt that these butcher birds — and, of 
course, many others — were miscarried by 
a wrong twist of the wind northwards to 
Britain instead of southwards towards 
Africa. 

A similar conclusion must, 1 think, most 
certainly be drawn from our records of 
swallows and house-martins in this and 
the previous issue of The Countrv-Sidk. 
On November 7th and 8th, for instance, 
they were recorded only from Cornwall 
and Devonshire; on the gth and loth from 
the Isle of Wight; and on the iith and 
following days from several places in Sus- 
sex and several in Yorkshire. No theory 
of "mysterious instintt" in migration 
could account for these spasmodic re-ap- 
pcarances of the swallows in different 
maritime counties long after all our swal- 
lows seem to have departed; but we can 
easily understand how birds that have 
merely inherited the single instinct to fly, 
when their breeding cares are over, with 
the chilly north winds, are liable to be mis- 
carried sometimes when the wind plays 
I hem false. 

Some time ago a well-known naturalist, 
writing in The Country-Side, referred to 
an alleged case in which a heron was 
credited with swallowing trout up to 
3\ lbs. in weight. The possibility of this 
was questioned at the time, and since then 
Mr. A. Leilch, of Redcliff, Gourock, has 
forwarded the stomach and gullet of a 
heron, showing that— unless these organs 
are amazingly elastic — it wojild be no 
more difficult for the bird to swallow a 
five-barred gate than a aj lb. trout. 
Nevertheless, " impossible " is a hard 
word to use when a naturalist with a de- 
served reputation has stated an alleged 
fact; and one would like to know really 
what is the limit of the heron's "swal- 
low," on the evidence of persons who are 
ac<]uaintcd with the bird in captivity. 
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DoTlodd and "S-HSpticlBM lo Hi/'^ajno'i 
Govcumenl, allow a upecial di^CDDiil of ten pci 

B.E.M.A. (postal orde.t mii.i be prfpaid) at i«y 
of thett bianchci; iij, Cheapsldt E.C.; j6. Lud- 
gate Hill. E.C.; fii, Old Broad Street, and »]. 

B.E.M.A. Fund.— This small fund, con- 
sisting of voluntary subscriptions from mem- 
bers, has been established to defray the ex- 
penses which are inevitable in carrying on an 
Association in which no fees are charged for 
membership. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged, ;(J'3 7'- 'd. Since received : is., Mrs, 
Hebbert, Higher Blackley ; is.; Mr. F. W. 
Blackburne, Hastings; is.. Mr, E. LUley, 
Soulhsea. Tolal, ^13 us. id. 

Free DlMribatlon ol Sptclneu.— The Rev. 
D. Smith, 3, Eden Villas, Edenbridge. Kent, 

ill be glad to distribute any natural history 



speciii 



which 






among the schools, etc., in thft Edenbridge 
district. Mr. T. B. Roe of 76, Otter Strcei, 
Derby, is trying to interest children of the dis- 
trict in nature study, and would be gtad of 

etc., to hang on the walls of their meeting 
room. He would pay postage or carriage on 
all specimens or literature sent. 

Improving the Connlrjr. — Mr. A. L. Bonas, 
B.E.N.A. secretary for the Castle Acre dis- 
trict of Norfolk, reports that pains having 
been taken to protect the breeding kingfishers 
i't his district this beautiful bird is now fairly 



E. Hay Roblaaon. 



{Further B.E.N.A. notices afPea 
Page 58.) 



Pan-Pipes. 



My chaffinch I thine the Pan-pipes of the 

When aulumn blasts whirl wide across the 

The motley leaves — red, daffodil, and browtt — 
Through lonely arches where dank twilight 

Now rings the frequent cry of two thin notes. 
As silver-true as when an eIRn call 
Peals forth a summons to a (airy ball — 
Hark ! once again how clear the couplet floats I 

Far oH, beyond the uplands where [he fields 
Drnb as a sparrow's wing are lying bare. 
The low, last amber lights of evening flare 
A tardy mrssage that no joyance yields ; 
Unwoocd, unwarm'd the autumn day is done; 
Large, chilly drops fly slanting from the rack ; 
The hedgerows crouch, the yew-trees, stoled in 

black. 
Seem marching to the burial of Ihc sun — 

My chaffinch '. thou dost blow thy syrinx yet 
As blithely as young Marsyas the reed; 
Thou hast the careless, happy, old'time creed 
That, with our introversion, we forget. 
In last year's nest we find a loss to weep ; 
Hang wither'd hopf^ upon each naked bough. 
Sigh with the fretful, wandering wind — but 
thou 



Conntry-Side Lectures and 
Lantern Slides. 

The Countbv-Side has now ready Lantern 
Slides of (he Zoo and Wild Life Stereographs. 
The photographs of the Zoo are the most 
recent taken at the Society's Gardens, and the 
Wild Life Set is absolutely unique. Each 
Lecture Set consists of forty subjects. The 
Wild Life slides are offered at is. 6d. each and 
the- Zoo at is. each, or each set of tony 
may be hired for four shillings per evening. 
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Lantern readings by Mr. E, Kay Robinson 
to accompany each set are sold at 6d. {bj 
post 7d.). 

Arrangements have been completed with Mr. 
Frank Finn, the eminent naturalist, to deliver, 
on behalf of Thb Counthv-Side, a series of 
lectures on the Zoo or British Wild Life, and 
those desirous of availing themselves of The 
CouNTRi'-SiDE scheme during the coming 
winter are invited to write immediately to 
arrange dates, terms, etc. 

The lecture fee will, in all cases, be as small 
as possible. Full details can be had from the 

LECTURE A LANTERN DEPARTMENT, 
"THE COUNTRY-SIDE." 

2 & 4, TUDOR STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corr»spottdftits will gttatty oblige by writing 
om one ndt of $k« paper only. 

SparroiTS and Rat. — Sir, — I was paddling 
quietly up the river the other day, when a 
little hubbub OQ the bank attracted my atten- 
tion. There was a small dock of sparron-s 
fluttering over the head of a large brown rat, 
which was running to and fro after its 
Mmentors. It even ran up small shrubs on 
which sparrows aere perched. But at last, 
drawing a little too near we spoilt the game. 
The sparrows flew away and the rat sought 
refuge in the long grass. — Yours, etc., N, 
Pemkins, The Leys, Cambridge. [Sparrows 
will similarly mob aknost any creature 
they mistrust — weasel, squirrel, toad, etc. — 
E. K. R.] 

A FaltUml Cat.— Sir.— Last year a stray cat 
came to our house of its own accord. We did 
not want it so we gave it id a friend. He lost 
it, however, and shortly afterwards it relurned 
borne. It was rfien given to another friend, 
and the same Ihing happened again. We 
ag'ain presented It to the same person, and, 
while in his possession it had tliree kittens. 
Leaving the kittens behind, it again returned 
borne. We gave it away again to a friend two 
miles away. He lost it about a week after 
and saw it no more. Yesterday, October 26th, 
however, it again returned, after being away 
nine or ten months. Each tkne the cat re- 
turned it was compelled to cross water. We 
(uiow the cat by my father having caught it 
in a trap set for rats and having crippled one 
of its paws.— Yours, etc., E,R. BuNN, Middle- 
wjch. Cheshire. 

Bee-drlviag and Bce-k*eplBl.— Sir,— Mr. B. 
Boakes's article in your issue No. 77, is very 
interesting, but I would recommend all bee- 
keepers, who are skeppists and those who are 
taking up this very interesting occupation, to 
go in for modem bar frame hives and utterly 
discard the old'fashioned skepe, except lor 
■warm-taking, etc., in which case these are 
very useful. 

Skeps ars very well, but so inconvenient one 
aever knows how one's stock is progressing, 
and can never be sure whether the hive is 
queenless, etc. Whereas, in our up-to-date 
hives, every frame can be taken out with ease 
and thoroughly examined. Another advantage 
of our modern hive, and the greatest of all, 
is that the honey taken from the top of the 
brood chamber at the end of the season is 
absokjtely pure, that is to say, the zinc queen 
excluder which separates the brood chamber 
from the supers above, is so constructed that 
oniT the workers can go up and the queen has 
to 'remain below. Hence all honey stored 
above the brood chamber can be easily secured 
uncontaminated with either brood, polien, old 
cocoons, etc. With skeps there must be a 
Uint of these things in the honey. 

There were many old-fashioned bee-keepers 
only a few years ago who always sulphured 
(heir bees in order to take the honey and 1 am 
afraid there are still many who adopt this 
cruel practice. How much better to drive the 
bees as Mr. Boakes showed in his splendid 
illustrations, but I am of opinion thai there 
are more who kill their bees than undertake 
this simple and very interesting process. 
What a waste of life when in modern hives 
these can alt be spared and ready to com- 
mence their labours in the following spring. 
— Yours, etc., L. M. Gurus, Brant House, 
Holbeach. 

Tfce Magpie Moti.— Sir,— These three 
itages of the development of the magpie moth 
•how a feature which is very rare in the 
insect world, because they all exhibit the 
colours black and yellow ; while the cater- 
pillar and the moth both have black and 
yellotv spots on a white ground. In each 
case, no doubt, the meaning is that the 
Insects are nauseous and flaunt a black and 



yellow livery to warn the birds of the fact. 
It is this inedible character, of course, which 
enables the magpie, a slow-flying and weak- 
winged creature, to multiply so easily as to 
become a ruinous pest in fruit gardens. At 
this season the young caterpillars are " spun 
up" for. the winter, usually in leaves that 
sEill cling to the stems and branches— having 




Weatel and Hotor-Car.- S'u',— I was walk- 
ing along the Maidstone Road between the 
Crown Point Inn and Ightham when I had to 
step aside to let a large motor pass. Just 
before the car got level with me I noticed a 
weasel come down the bank from the fir wood 
opposite with what I took to be a mouse in 
Its mouth. Instead of rushing back into the 
wood until the motor passed it stood quite still 
and the car had hardly got half-a-dozen yards 
away before the weasd trotted across the road 
with his mouse, taking not the slightest notice 
of me.— Yours, etc.. F, W. Crothall, 
Seven oaks. 

Tils and Fralt'Bnd*.- Sir,- Are you sure— 
as staled in The Countrv-Sidb — that tits do 
no harm to the buds of fruit trees? At least 
two-thirds of my red currant and gooseberry 
bud is destroyed in late autumn and early 
winter — long before the bull-fincbes put in 
their appearance in my garden — and I have 
always aittributed the mischief lo the tits, 
which are always abundant here. — Yours, etc., 
H.T., Tiverton. [I think I am sure that tits 
do no harm to fruit-buds : but any evidence to 
the contrary which readers may have would 
be welcome, because our only object in Thb 
CouNTRY-SiDB IS to learn the truth. — E. K, R.| 

Inprkving Ibe Coontry. — Sir. — For some 
seasons past in my walks through the fields 
and bye-ways, 1 have sown seeds of various 
flowering plants in the hedgerows and banks 
and it struck me that if you were to suggest 
this being done in your valued paper, that 
there would be a great many of your readers 
who would be delighted to fall in with your 
suggestion. Apart from the pleasure which it 
would aflord the sower in finding his plants 
in flower himself he would also be a bene- 
factor 10 the public. It Is a very simple pro- 
cesa^ere and there you prod a few hole* 
and drop the seeds in. It gives added interest 
to a country walk — in fact anyone who tries it 
will find it a great incentive fOr a walk.— 
Yours, etc., Rusticos. 

A CurlOQi Freak Rou.— Sir,— I am send- 
ing for your inspection a freak rose (General 
Jacqueminot). You will observe it has petals 
down the stem and looks as though It bad 
made two attempts to produce flowers before 
the final effort which was successful. Roses 
growing from an otherwise perfected bloom 
are fairly common but I have never come 
across a similar case to the one enclosed. — 
Yours, etc., Albert Htllhan, Hailsham. [The 
specimen is a very curious one, suggesting 
that the flower had made several false starts, 
*>ut was unable to check the growing point 
until this stopped, so to apeak, of its own 
accord and permitted a perfect flower to be 
developed. — Ed.] 

A Starling Scuatlon. — Sir,— On the morn- 
ing of October Ttli my attention was attracted 
to the eaves of an empty tiouse at Eairtville by 
a large number of starlings and sparrows being 
greatly agitated. I observed several birds in ' 
turn fly from the roof to a hole under the 
eaves and peep in. On the walls ot the 
exterior of the hole were unmistakable signs 
of young birds and the noises common to the 
young of starlings were distinctly heard. But 
why all this commotion amongst apparently 
strange parents? In the spring-time a brood 
ot young starlings on the point ot leaving the 
nest would not as a rule cause such excite- 
ment. Perhaps it was because the old birds 



have 






been attached thereto by threads of the cater- 
pillars' silk. Many, however, are in leaves 
that have fallen and in various crevices. So 
in infested fruit gardens it is a good plan in 
winter to clear away all leaves from the fruit 
bushes as well as from the ground below and 
to dig quicklime well into the soil. 



than young birds, not having mated, 
and to whom youngsters would be a great 
novelty? — Yours, etc., G. Mogg, Bristol. 
[Something had gone wrong in the nest. 
Perhaps one of the birds was entangled in the 
material of the nest and could not get free. 
I have often found some accident of this sort 
to be the cause of excitement round a nest. 
Ed.I 
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i'he Real BUck Ral.— Sir.—K your corre- 
spondent who shot the water-vole will send me 
his address I shall be pleased to send, him the 
next (pecimen of the black rat which turns 
up. Here in ya'rmouth Ihey are getting loo 
common for some people, and, as you say. 
they are quite well able to hold their own 
among iheir larger relations. We have two 
of the varieties, the dark and the Alexandrine, 
the latter being the rarer. The black ralB 
here seem (o prefer the dry parts of the build- 
ings where they occur and it is often the case 
amon^ the oki warehouses to find that the 
ordinary brown rats haunt lh« cellars and 
lower floors and the black rata the upper ones. 
— Yours, etc., P. E. RiniesLOW, 3, Napoleon 
Place, Great Yarmouth. 

ImMcU !■ BauDU,— Sir,— Re Mr. Smith'* 
notes on this subject, 1 may say Ihui. in it 
year I took from a single bunch three living 
pupiE : all three insects emerged safely in about 
three weeks. They were about the siie and 
ahape and also ground colour of our six 
spotted Burnet moth, with the addition of two 
white spots near the thorax. 1 also look 
from another bunch a beetle, not unlike our 
common house beetle, but considerably larger. 
— Vours, etc., L. M. Curtis, Holbeach. [By 
"house beetle " is doubtless meant cockroach, 
which is not really a beetle. The large kind 
of cockroach found among bananas has been 
figured in The Countby-Sidk. The burnet- 
like moths are, however, an addition to our 
list of "Things in Bananas."— Ed.] 

The Memory •! Ptnllrj.— Sir,— A gamecock 
was once given to me— he was own brother to 
one which had lately won a big stake in the 
North of England. Presumably the genera- 
tions of gamebir that have been handled 
from chicks, makvS them more intelligent and 
receptive o( .voices. This bird in particular 
had been in the habit of being with me from 
the time he arrived one evening about 6 
o'ckKk. when I took him out of his hamper, 
fed and watered bim by lamplight and sent 
him down to the hen-house where he was put 
on the perch. The next day he evidently knew 
me. About six months later I had to leave 
home for an indefinite time and then to 'oak 
out for another house. The bird went to some 
(rjends who sent him to the keeper's house. 
TvL-elve months after he went there 1 arrived 
on a visit and proposed going to see the bird 
and remarked " I wonder will he remember 
me," for which ! was laughed at.. However, 
I took some pieces of cake and down we went. 
I saw the bird ibout a hundred years off sitting 
on a rail, I called in the way I always had. 
Up went his head and he decidedly stared in 
my direction. Calling again he came od his 
rail and walked towards me. 1 called again , 
and he then seemed to remember, as he quick- 
ened his pace 



seem considerably surprised at any expression vinced that the hedgehog does not suck the 

of surprise. — Yours, etc., W. N. Macartnby, cows, which is apparently an impossibility for 

Monteith Row, Glasgow. such an animal. But about six weeks ago we 

Tke Work ol the Ivy.— Sir, — I enclose were carting from our sheepyard and under 

photo of an elm tree being strangled by ivy. the wooden manger, which runs along the 

This shows about 50 feet of the tree quite whole length of the covered-in part of the 

covered by it and is the linesl specimen of yard, we found two hedgehogs, a male and 

the kind that i have seen. — Yours, etc., H. female. It occurred to me that although « 

Watts, Churlon Street, S.W, [This picture hedgehog (ould not suck a cow, perhaps it 

seems effectively to answer the question which might be able to suck a sheep. The cows are 

is often asked, whether ivy injures the trees never turned into this yard, but sheep are in 

upon which it grows. Who can doubt that, it most of the nights oi the cold weather after 

but for die presence of the ivy, this lofly etm Christmas. Perhaps some of your numerous 

tree would be bearing some noble branches? readers could throw some light upon the 

— Ed.j matter. Thanking you very much for Thb 

CouNTRV-SiDE which I look forward to every 

Wednesday and looking patiently for the day 

when the CS weekly copy will be as large as 

the " special enlarged numbers. "-^Yours, etc., 

W. F. Johnson, Chesterton Fields, Leaming- 
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spoke as 1 used. He jumped up and took 
cake from me clucking and calling as all 
game birds do whenever there are hens or 
chickens about. My friends and the keeper 
said they had never seen or heard anything of 
the sort before, I should mention that no 
particular notice had been taken of the bird 
from the lime he left me.— Yours, etc., E-M.O. 
BvreniBg Streun*. — Sir, — Just below the 
quarry in which the wild boar's skull recently 
figured was found, Is Ihe bed of a stream, 
which, except alter heavy rams, i^ dry, li, 
at any iime, you were to strike the stream a 
mile or so above this spot you would find it 
a substantial river strong enough and con- 
) work a flour mill. If you 



trike II 



mile < 






you would find the water deep enough in 
parts to swim across. Between these two 
point! the river disappears and flows under- 
ground. This stream is not an exception. All 
(he sirc;ims within a radius of about six miles 
(and they are a goodly number) have this 
peculiarity. The dwellers in Ihe district speak 
in the most matter of fact way of the beck 
"sinking," as though all becks "sank," and 



Elm and Iv;. 

A Cat and tbc Fire.— Sir.— I wonder if any 
of your readers have ever known of a cat to 
have such a curious objection to tires and 

most amusing to see her horror of the fires 
when we begin them in the autumn. She 
hisses at them and runs past as fast as she 
can. carefully avoiding the hearth rug. In 
my bed-room I have a gas stove which is often 
lit in the winter and one da}-, although it had 
not yet been lighted when 1 took her up to 
my room, she seemed suddenly to remember 
that fires were bcj;inning and in fear that it 
might be lit she rushed out of the room hissing 
at It, I am not aware of her ever having 
been hurt by a coal jumping out of the fire 
to account for this strange dislike. She also 
will not lie on (urs of any kind, especially 
objecting to eat-skins, which our other rat 
loves.— Yours, etc., A. J. Pbckoveh, Wisbech, 
Hcdgchegi ai Milk-steileri?- Sir,— The 
farm labourers about here will not be con- 



Botany in (he Strand.— Sir,— While passing 
by the Law Courts end of the site betweso 
Aldwych Bnd the Strand, I was surprised to 
find that what had been nothing but. a wilder- 
ness of bricks and mortar a few months ago 
has been rapidly changing Into a rough jungle. 
Looking rhrough the railings on the Aldwych 
. side, 1 saw several kinds of grasses, some 
thistles, dandelions, a lot of plantain with 
purple seed stalks, thousands of plants of 
groundsel, some in seed but mostly young 
plants, also some broad-lea^'ed plants which 
i took to be butter-bur (more likely colt's foot, 
Ed.) and strangest of all, a strawberry plant 
with several strong runners growing from it, 
this was growing within 3 or 4 feet of the rail- 
ings. No doubt the birds and the wind would 
account for most of the above, but it would 
be interesting to- know how the strawberry 
plant became established. — Vours. etc., R, W. 
Pethen, Islington. N, 

Aqnarlnm Work. — Sir, — I was glad lo see 
the Rev. J. Thomas's letter (Vol. 111., p. 263) 
on this subject and hope other readers will 
contribute. Personally, I have no experience 
of anything larger than newts, my aquaria 
being devoted to the development and preser- 
vation (for a lime) of microscopic lite. I 
always fill them with tap water in Ihe first 
instance, and never change il, unless I wish 
10 empty them for purposes of rearrangement. 
The loss by evaporation is supplied by Ihe addi- 
tion of tapwater from time to time and by the 
emptying In of water from ponds, which I 
have brought home on "fishing" expeditions 
after fresh stock, I put a layer of silver sand 
at the bottom and bury in it the roots of 
pieces of Nilella Or the water moss called Fon- 
tinalit aiitipyreiica. which is heavier than 
water. Either of these plants will grow freely 
and keep the water perfectly fresh and clear' 
for any period, but the Nildla is apt to become 
colourless and decay. No other of the 
common water plants is of the slightest use 
in aquaria in my experience ; they all gradu- 
ally decay and fall to pieces, whether rooted 
or not, i his may be due to lack of nourish- 
ment, or snails ; it certainly is not due 10 
"too much [animal] life in the water," as Mr. 
Thomas savs ; at least, not in the case of my 
aquaria. As lo feeding, I think Cyclops, 
Cyprls and Daphnia can support themselves 
well enough on decaying vegetable matter in 
a well-established aquarium, and they, in their 
turn, support the Hydras. For Polysoa and 
Rotifeta try fresh pond water, not too clear, 
but quite sweet, condensed in a tube-net and 
given in small doses dailv, Meliceria, Flos- 
cularia, Stephanoceros. 'Limnias. etc., will, 
however, exist for weeks without any atten- 
tion in a bell-glass aquarium a foot in dia- 
meter, arranged as above ; under such con- 
ditions Uelicerta will often multiply exceed- 
ingly, I fear it is hopeless to atlempl 10 keep 
Volvox alive for more than a tew days. They 
require suniight, which is difficult to supply 
without healing Ihe water. In any case I 
think they should be kept oui of doors. — 
Yours, etc. C. Nicholson, Chingford, 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 



By "CHANTICLEER." 

HODdUU. o( the poultry keeper. Eiperier 

WTH confidence I recommend a well-lried <>* Ihe utn 
French fowl which, since lis arrival on w'''' 'i'"^ 



ren an excellent 
lo the profitable 



hobbyist » 



rouble Ihe -poultry 



i hobby become 1 



D add K 



account of itself.' _ .... . 

Houdan which in France occupies a similar P''°'>'' 
position as a table fowl in that country to Ihe Those who join ihe ranks of poultry- 
Dorking in Great Britain, encept that, whilst keepers will soon make many friends whose 
the latter (owls are moderate layers and experience will prove valuable. ' 
Kitlera the handsome Houdan is a non-»itter Great Britain to-day rejoices in an army of 
and a wonderful layer of large size eggs. poultry fanciers who are daily slriving tor the 
After experience I can testify to its being best result, whilst Ihe healthy excitement 
one of the finest race of fowls; its qualities „hich Ihe fancy provides is a matter (or con- 
I surpass Its beauty, for, as the accom- gratulalion, for once let the poultry-breeder 
' I the show arena, and the spirit of 



panying drawing shows. 



unique distinguishing features of this breed. 

AttneUve Appnranoa. 

The birds have a full and heavy attractive 
CTest, almost, if not quite, covering the head, 
whilst the comb is triple, the 
outsides opening somewhat like 
the leaves of a book or a 
butterfly with spread wings, 
the cock having the most orna- 
mental head -gear, which he 
shows to advantage. The beak 
is horn colour 



competition, so strong in the minds 
Englishmen, is quickly displayed and carried 
on 10 a wonderful extent. 
Again, for health's sake I contend thai the 
heeded for the correct rear- 



red, 
rounded, 
male bird i 



rattles 



short 






A feature of the 
luflles i 



whiskers and beard, 
large, full and compact, hid- 
ing most o( the face, which is 
red excepi the earlobes, whlth 
are while or pinky white. 
The hen corresponds to the 
points of Ihe cock. 

The body has a very bulky 
appearance, the breast being 
deep, full and long, whllsl the 
back is broad and of good 
length. The lail is full and 
arched in the cock, while in 
the hen it should be medium 
and carried well away from ihe 



slatting clear from the fourth 
toe. The toes must be straight 
and well spread to be typical. 



The plur 



Thii fine Eowl occupin 



black and white 
spangled, which I would explain as fe^ilhers 
glossy black throughout in colour but edged 
evenly with white ; the young birds are 
usually much darker than old ones. 

flood Table Pooltr;. 

As table poultry Houdans fn.ike rapid 
growth, the chickens being fit for the table 
ai sixteen weeks old, while the boi.e is small 
and the flesh very while and will often iveigh, 
ready for cooking, four pounds. Adult bir^ls 
generally turn the scale at seven tp eight 

.^3 layers Ihey Iiave a high reputation, the 
eggs being I'ery large. This breed makes its 
influence felt with almost any variety of fowl 
an.H wonderfully improves stock generally, 
e*;>e(ially in such breeds as Leghorns and 
Mi-iorcas, improving ihe size and e^g-pro- 
during properties, while Iheir appearance is 
also enhanced by Ihe h.iH-crest. In Fr;ini e 
Ihey are largely bred with profit and 1 am 
pleased 10 add that English poultry -keepers 

mfinement 



Amateur Photography. 

Mot«8 for December. 

THE photographic work which can be done 
in December depends to a great extent 
on the weather which prevails. In some 
years day after day is dry and Ircsly, and 
there are wonderful studies of hoar frost. In 
other cases, the days are dull, dark and misty, 
so much so thai there is nothing which can 
be done, except to enlarge negatives or make 
some ot the best into lantern slides. 

Hoar frost studies are most beautiful when 
a good negative can be secured. But it has 
to be borne in mind that this dazzling white 
against the blue sky is, photographically, 
while against a white sky ; and so some special 
means must be adopted to cut down the blue 
rays, and secure the conlrasi which will give 
a truthful picture of the scene. 

.\n isochromatic screen is most valuable lor 
the work. It should not be of too. high 
inlensily, as 'h« great danger In the u^e of 
these screens Is that they over-correrl Ihe 

need be for out of door wirk. 
where there are not violent 

An exposure meter of the 
Watkins or Wynne kind is 
most useful in making winter 
subjects. The light is most 
deceptive, and cases of under 
exposure are far too frequent. 
It is a fact that is best always 
borne in mind, thai moderate 
oner exposure is not hopeless, 
but even slight undt-r exposure 

It stands to reason that if 
a hoar frost picture is at- 
rempled against a grey lower- 
ing sky, there is no need to 
use a screen which will use- 
lessly prolong the exposure. 
The dark clouds will throw up 
the frost clad boughs amply. 
Excellent hunting pictures 
can oflen be got on a fine ■ 
December morning. The best 
plan is to try and get incid- 
enls instead of wasting plates 
on the pack of hounds en bloc, 
or a massed crowd of horse- 
men and women. .A fertile 
field for study is to be found 
on the outskirts, where often 
1 Britain. ^ horse-breaker schooling a 



ing and breeding of pure-bred poultry of good 
type, and in accordance wilh the standard of 
c.vcellence, is a really healthy and diverting 
exercise, especially after Ihe troubles of a 
business life.' When raring for the wants of 
life and requirements of our birds, small or 
large, our thoughts are indeed far away from 
Ihe haunts of business. 

Some readers may ask : What is a fancier? 
And for their benefit I will explain that a true 

lions and dim of perseverance, devotes spare 
time to the proper treatment and exhibition 
of pure-bred stock. Further, a fancier is one 
who, by word, action, and influence, does all 
in his {or her) power to rid this country of 
the mongrel. 

The genuine fancier delights in pedigrees, 
strains, and purity of breed ; who (eels it his 
bounden duty, whenever an opportunity offers 



which 1 



c and also : 
lo Iry and get oul 
y from ''edgerows, 



s song. 



■' Blood will Ifll.' 



recognismg r 
• breed to keep, whether i 
It liberty. 



A FuelnatiQC Hobbj. 

1 can honestly state 
diverting and fascina 



A Voice from tbe Cape.— Mr. Henrv r.ear. 
tig, of Messrs. Cunningham and (iearing. 
ItJas Works. Cape Town, writes; — "Some 
ime ago my news\'endor poked a ropy of 
our paper under my nose, and ever since il 
IBS been a welcome weekly waft of old country 



a good deal both in 

in the open, being we 
and also the borders of v 

Though an isochromatic screen cannot bt 
u=ed when getting hunlins pictures, yet , 
good deal of assistance in the way of colour 
rendering can be had from using isochromatic 
plates. Edwards' Snap Shot isochromes are 
e\tremelv good as also is ihe neiv Imperial 
Kapid Isochromatic plate. The best ihne for 
BOrk is decidedly limited, being only from 
about 11.30 lo 1.30. After, or before these 
times, it is sheer waste of plates trying to get 
gcod rapid exposures, and in December, if il is 
not a very sunny day, rapid work is hopeless. 

Enlarging the pictures taken in Ihe summer 
for Ohrislmas cards is interesting 'Viier work. 
.^t the present day an enlarging t.amern ran 
be had tor a very small sum, and what is more 
(he camera used Irt taking the orii^inal picture 
can be used in conjunction with Ihe lamp and 
condenser, thus doing awav wilh -he need (or 
an extra lens. Messrs. Houghton sell a very 
nice Innfprn for use with their Folding Ensign 
camera for ihe low sum of £i 17s. 6d. It can, 
adapted at a small charge for use with jbrJ C^ 



lufacli 



I made by other firmg^f 
F.J. E 
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Additions to the N&tlirsl conspicuous positions in the cases; and to the origin of our race in other climes, 

Hittnrv MnRPimt around these are grouped specimens of (he where similar creatures are venomous and 

R ?^r ^-) u ^^* bark, buds, and leaves of ihe same species, dangerous. Here, however, our iflch-long 

JVC . ,.ut ",' ( ,1. I .( the leaves being, of course, models. Es- centipede is harmless, although the sudden 

■^K i V^/k'^ P"<^ °l^1 ^'1'^"' Pecial attention is directed, by means of death of fly or moth which it seizes with 
w»h the front horn, of a black rhin- ^^^^ ^^^^j ^^ ,1^^ phenomena of the its nippers suggests that, if it were larger. 
oceros from Br.fsh East Africa, pre- ^^^^^; ^f j,^^ nhe fortna.ion of new we t^tight think otherwise. Sometit^es, 
sentmg a very remarkable abnormally has leaves, and the withering of old ones by when a tree trunk has been " sugar^ " 
- ^^" '•'"'^^ '" }^^ .■■^"^^lef '^^^^'" '1^.^ me.-.ns of a constriction in the outer layer for moths you will see the centipede not 
^''■^■'f. f M J^^ t'^H J*'%^(^""'''"'^ of the stem. A more instructive and a only eating the sugar, but carrying off a 
d,e gift of Mr. Frank Baden-Powell, who effectively installed exhibit could moth; and there is something rather 

teisalstj promised to present ihe ongmal j^ imagined. weird in the ease with whjch it suddenly 

skull, although he w.U retain the horn in ^ ^^i^^^ j,,^^ bears away its fellow reveller. 

his own collection. . . , , , -•^■^'-^^ .j.^^ common centipede can be recognised 

The abnormaKly consists m the fact that '^f^ Week*S WUd Ufe 111 by its short length in comparison with its - 
the front horn, which is of considerable D'-* '"■■"" • width 

length, is projected forwards at an angle l^lCtUreS. g_ ^he toad might also be classed, Uke 

of about 45 degrees, instead of havmg the {See next page.) ,j,g centipede, with creatures that are un- 

normal upright direction. CY^^ °^ "^^ '"***' silvery and graceful of reasonably disliked and dreaded ; and at 

Usually, this horn is attached to a small \J little fish in spite of the fact that its this season, when cellars are overhauled 
roughened boss on the upper surface favourite haunts are at the outlets of for the winter and the contents of out- 

ot Che skull, but in the present in- drains.the bieak (i) affords plenty of minia- houses re-arranged, no shock for the ser- 
stance it rests on the for ward ly-slop- ture sport to the juvenile fly-fisher in sum- vants is more common in Ihe country than 
ing front surface of the nose-bones, mer; but at this season it keeps nearer to the discovery of toads hiding in corners 
In order to support it in this posi- the bottom, and occasionally annoys the and crevices whither they have retired for 
tion, which, of course, induces an abnor- angler by taking the bait intended for the winter. In the matter of cellars no 
mally heavy strain, the base of iJie horn is larger fish. By its slender shape and sil- means of entrance from the outer world 
greatly expanded, and rests on a large very colour, and by the lower lobe of its seems too narrow or obscure for toads to 
plate-like disc on the nasal bones. tail being slightly longer than the upper, find it. The common toad is distinguished 

Possibly the horn was knocked out of its you can recognise the bleak ; and it is a from the frogs by its squat shape and 
normal position when the animal was fish of special interest, because the nacre in .rough skin, and from the natterjack toad 
young by a blow, and Nattire has evolved its scales has been largely used in the by not having a yellow line down the back. 

these special features to meet the emer- manufacture of artificial pearls. ->n>^j- 

gency. i. The common bramble deserves " Boy and Girl : Should they be educated 

Visitors to the Reptile Gallery have been almost to be dassed as an evergreen, be- together?" is the title of a little paper book 
afforded the opportunity of inspecting ihe cause a large number of its leaves always by "Vivian Grey" and Edward S. Tylee, 
supreme development of the poison-appar- remain throughout the winter. Then. M.A., published at is. by Simpliin Marshall, 
atus in the viper group by the installation however, they take on a blackish hue; and .^^"P* /<": ""fu* "^? .^■"^ >"*"'? i"«^s'«' 
of a skull of that terrible serpent, the one "of .he' conspicuous sipis of early ^^^iill;' '.°CUu^e ^oulhT^ LlSlbed as 
West African puff-adder, or viper (Bttis spHng will be the pale green buds swel- .. , ^.^jy ^f the principle and methods of co- 
gabonica]. The specimen to which the [ing at the bases of these old black leaves, education," it is really a keen ex parte argu- 
skull belong-ed was about seven feet in 3. On salt marshes, the estuaries of ment for the education of bovs and girls lo- 
length. and the poison-fangs in the skull rivers, or wherever else the tide of the sea gether. It slates that this system has been 
itself are considerably more than an inch daily covers aiid uncovers stretches of found most successful at Keswick School ; at 
long. mud into whicti the redshank can thrust Bedales, near Peiersfield in Hampshire; and 

To show the course taken by the venom, its bill, there it will almost always be the ^'. ^.'"S Alfred's Schools at Hampste.id. _ If 
a bristle has been inserted into the duct in most conspicuous feature of BritUh wild 'P'^ '^ ^°- ^"•^'^'^^ will no doubt aspire imita- 
L . .u T7 _ .u V J < .t 1. , . ^""=1"'-""'" icaiuic ui u, .lu. . Manv of us wil , however, be inc ined 

each tooth. From the body of the snake, life in wmter-rnuch too conspicuous, in- ,^ ^.^^^^^ f^^^ ^j,^ ^^.^ argument by which 
which was a female, no fewer than some deed, tor the wildfowler whose stealthy ,^6 American Republic, the pioneer in this 
thirty young vipers were taken, each approach towards better quarry is often •■ mixeit learning " movement, supports its 
measuring nearly a fool in length. Little rendered vain by some unnoticed redshank poliry. The education of boys and girls to- 
wonder that we see such appalling lists of that suddenly gets up with its whimpering geiher. the Republic officially declares, is 
death by snake-bite if this be the normal cry of " Piu-pu-pu " and spreads alarm " natural." Does it not. however, seem more 
rate of increase of these noxious reptiles, far and wide. Vet for those who wander " natural " that in the early davs the father 
Here, perhaps, I may be permitted to by the waves to see and hear, but not to ?' « family should have taken his sons out 
refer to a ver,^ curious specimen received kill, the redshank's note seems the very '^l^^'^^ ^^^l l^^'^'^^^,^^^^^ her^auKhter« • 
some time ago at the Museum, although it music of the marshes and its swift wavy ^^ ,^g 'workroom and the kitchen to teach 
has not been placed on exhibition, nor will flight on curved, white-edged wings al- them ho* to keep the household on the bread 
it be retained in the. collect ion. It is the ways a pleasure to watch. ' provided? To say that the education of boys 

mummified body of one of those tiny little 4. If the bramble, as figured above, and girls together is " natural " begs a l.-irge 

tropical American monkeys, commonly turns black in winter, so does not the and thorny question. - 

known as Marmosets, specimens of which bracken fern. Day by day the red gold n_!*:„l,«MlJ I ifA ^tPPAAVranhft 
are often kept as pets so long as they will which succeeded the rich green of summer, '*""*"""?„^; , JiereOgrapnS 
live in this country, bleaches its arching fronds to straw colour , cariion Crow's Nesi; i. PaftnVouna « Home; 

The curious circumstance about this or flaxen; and, it you wander now over j, bibchick') Copied N«i;<.D«bchick'. Egg. 
monkey-monkey is that it fpU out of a some pineclad tract of heather mixed with c^^^;" ,;stdK»-wt,bwTN«i"B; tfab^^ 
branch' of a tree in a garden in Arkwright bracken, I think you get some colour 9, Nest' of Chiffineh; to, Young Thnnhc 
Road, Hampstead, which was blown off effects which the whole wide world cannot ^^ voong Tmi'e'D're'^ij.'R'efl-Warbier's Nut 
during a gale in 1903, Whether the animal excel. The blue-black of the pines' foliage ind'Egss; 13. Gms or 'Ring So»iie; tt, Sen ol 
had escaped from the Zoological Gardens, above the ruddy trunks and the many fj^^"'°(^(,,|,';f|fThrojf ""'Nesi of'pi»ridge; li' 
or whether it had been kept as a pet by shades of amber in the bracken, against Voang Spoiled Flycuchtr' on Ntji; w, Nes'i oi 
some former owner of the house, is un- the grey-purple of the heather, glorified Whinchai; jo, '^J^'^'jji'yjJ w^iiMhraat, 
known. by the slanting beams of a December sun, „^ Mg„ Shtanraiei'j Neiii'og Burroi. ■nd Egg; 

The mention of trees reminds me that a when frost is in the air— then each hill- ":,"»"" Shearw.in '^.[|'"'i,"'[, "jj,*.' /'■ ^*JJJ 
most e\quisiie example of naiure-leaching slope seems a vista of fairy land. From Tem'. founK'sod'Egg;' iVcommon'Te™, eJ" 
in connection with trees and their foliage is all other British ferns the bracken can be Youog, and shell; »;, Young Ring Plovm; jg Ring, 
now In course of installation in the central distinguished by its large branched fronds |iVg" 'N«"'.nd" E«,*'' "' * °° *"' 

bay on the right side of the main hall of coming singlv out of the groutid. SERIH 4, u. td. 

the building. S- The centipede is one of t|M>se 3-j^Ne»_^of Lon^s-taiija Ji.: j.^ 

Photographs of a large number of indi- creatures which cause most of us to shud- jj, n„i and Eggs of Moorheo; js. Eggi of Nigbi- 
vidual trees of various species in their sum- der, as do spiders and cockroaches, upon fJj^'Jin ij"' XMiy-^Io Nrs't and^Eggi'^oTwiilJl 
'mer and their winter conditions occupy a near acquaintance. Probably this points Warbiei; <o, Nest of Red-tegged Partridge. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 

(Sutlo by Rtwlcrxif ■'TbeCMiafi7-9l<le-"i 
' Striped Hawk Moth. — There has been a 
succession of records of caplurts of Ihia rare 
moth during 1906, the dates ranging from 
June to November. The illustration shows 
one of the earlier specimens. 

Eagle. — One observed near Wells, Norfolh, 
on November 16th.— (J. P- K. R.) 

Don BR EL.^ An immature specimen shot 
about the beginning of November at Blake- 
ney, Norfolki— (J. P. K. R.) 

SpoONBiLLS.^Three shot in Poole Harbour, 
Dorset, about November 6th.— (C. Pottle.) 

Red-necked Piularoj^. — A specimen of this 
rare bird, seldom seen so 
far south, recently shot in 
Pembrokeshire. 

Eider Duck, shot at 
Wells, Norfolk, on Nov- 
ember 13th.— (J. P. K, R.) 

BJrdi DD MlcraMoD. 

Red-Backed Shrike, on 
November 12th and i3lh 
at Pembroke. S. Wales.— 
lA. John.) At Salcombe, 
S. Devon.-~(C. A. Spejer.) 
Notes from East Lo- 
thian, N.B.— On Novem- 
ber loth Ifto long- tailed 
duck among flocks ol vel- 



in left wing, seen at Tottenham during the ' 
spring and early summer, returned there i 
October.— (J. M. Barter.) 



aving (he fourth side lo be done r 



Mur 
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Birds' Sbng. 

Bt.*CKeil<D. on October 18th at Windsor, 

Berks.— (E. J. D. Peters.) 

BatttrlUes >nd Mothi. 

Small Copper Butterfly seen at Sa'combe, 
S. Devon, between November and and ijlh. — 
(C. A. Speyer.) 



thes. 



A few 




« dug straight down 
I that no strong root 
Instead of returning the soil 
into the trench it should be filled up with 
poor soil, sand, or even coal ashes, the object 
of this being to prevent strong growth and 
induce the formation of what are called fruit- 
buds. 

How to nuke a Fonwy. 

There are many gardens in which a hardy 
fernery would be a pleasing feature and a 
source of enjoyment. The cost of constructing ^ 
one is principally thai of labour, the material 
required being ordinary garden soil, a few 
pieces of rough Stone, or large chunks of 
brick-rubble. 



remaining, and a P/iaij.] 

Hock of 150 pink-footed 
geese. — (H. D. Simpson 
and A. Urquhart, Gullane.) SWALLOW, seen at 
Lewes, Sussex, on November nth. — (E. E. 
Dennis.) Continuously from October 30th to 
November ijih, again on November 17th, at 
Masham, R.S.O., York.^T. H. Calvert.) 
House Martins, at Lewes, Susses, on 
November iilh and 13th.— (E. E. Dennis.) At 
Scawsby, near Doncaster, York, on Novem- 
ber nth.— <J. W. S.) On November mh near 
Horsham, Sussex.— (A. S. S. Thompson.) 

London Notea. 

Peewit, seen on Wandsworth Common on 
November 14th.— (D. W. M. White.) Hedge- 
V, with white head, seen on November 
I Streatham Common. — (J. G. Slate 



Moo 



Btriped Hawk Moth, 

Plants. 

Strawbeerv blossoms and ripe and unripe 
fruit picked on November 14th at Wilmslow, 
Che.shire.— (W. R. Sideboltom and W. F. 



THE GARDEN. 

Work for the Week. 

Fruit Trem. 

FRUIT trees that have grown freely but 
failed 10 crop satisfactorily would prob- 
ably be more productive after root-prun- 
ing, an operation that should be performed 



For I 



! boles 



reason the fernery should be where it would 
not dry quickly or where there is a plentiful 
supply of water. 

An excellent arrangement is that of throw- 
ing out a wide trench, piling the soil irregu- 
larly on each side, making a path at the 
bottom of the trench, and then planting the 
sides with ferns, working in stones, tree roots, 
etc.. along with them. 

Ferns for planting in a hardy fernery can 
be purchased Irotn specialists at about 6d. 
each. The plants hawkers offer are too often 
badly mutilated, and do not comprise much 
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FREDERICK CARTER & SONS, Ltd., WOKING. 

SPECIAI^ OFFBR (Just a.K>i*lved) : 

I. d. 1. d. •. d. ' s. d. 

, each. S S per dot. LlUom, "SpeciiHuin Allium" giant bulbi .. ,, A ffiicb. B Aperdoi. 



•■ Speclosum Boseum 
" SpeciMum Punclat 
" Tignaura Single " 
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aOLLEOTIOH NO. 
II Eiira iironc H.P 

Abtl Carriire 
C. Ltfebie 
Capi. Hay Wild 
Duke of Edinburgh 
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THE •ILCBfUTCO WOKIHB ROBKS-AII Extra Str«ig. 



OOLLEOTIOH No. 1. COLLECTION Ns. 2 
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OOLLEOTIOH 

II Elira Sliong 
ClimbinE. 
Aldj Bovcr 

Miate Snben 

Cle- K- A. Vielori. 

CIg. Mrj. W. J. Grant 

Gru'n aii°Tepi'il'i 
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The Garden. 



Pointsettias. 

Splendid Decorative Plants. 

TO the natural order EuphorbiaceiE we 
are indebted for several decorative 
garden pianB, but for all-round mag- 
nilicence one must unhesitatingly accord 
the pahn to the subject of the present no:e 
— Point set lia pulcherTtma. 

This splendid South American Euphor- 
bia is one of the finest win'^r flowering 
p.ants for the warm house which we 
pos^ss, and should be certainly grown 
wherever suitable conditions can be pro- 
vided. The actual blooms of the Point- 
settia are qiii;e insignificant, and would 
be almost unnoticed were it not for the fact 
that each head of blossom is sur- 
rounded by a number of bracts, 
flaming crimson in colour. 

To gel really shapely plants of 
Pointsettia the best method is to 
take side growths from old plants 
about May; as the sap will flow 
out from these very freely it is de- 
sirable to dip each in sand to check 
the waste. Then place each cutting 
in 3 thumb pot filled with some 
light soil, and settle the whole in a 
brisk bottom heat. Nice plants will 
soon be formed, and these must be 
potted on as required. 

During the warm summer 
months the young Pointserlias will 
be best if they are removed lo a 
frame, although at the first sign 
of frost they should be laken into 
warmer quarters. In a temperature 
which should scarcely be k'ss than 
55 degrees, the plants must be 
grown on without check, until, if 
all has gone well, the display of 
rosplcnden: bracts should com- 
mence about the month of Decem- 
ber. At this time the r'ants will 
appreciate the application of a little 
weak liquid manure. 

Poinlsettlas are peculiarly liable 
to attacks from "meaiy bug," and 
this ii-oublcsome pest must not be 
tolerated a day longer than can be 
helped. To remove the Utile woolly 
creatures there is no remedy so 
(irood as the old one, of washing 
~ '" ioft soap and 1 
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For the warmer sde the Dianthus family 
will prove invaluable. D, casius and D. 
cn-siiis La Bouboule make grand patches of 
colour at the height of summer, and often con- 
tinue' lowering well on Into the auiumn.' 
O. delloides, D. negUctus'. and D. alfinus 
may all be introduced with dainty and beauti- 
ful results. 




There is nothing quite so easy to establish us 
a wall subject as Corydalis Uitea. It grows, 
it flowers, and it seeds freely, and th^ (oliagi^ 
is well nigh as dainty as the Maidenhair 
ferns. Considering its long, fleshy roots, ore 
wonders that it is so robust as a wall plant, 

when planting. The London Pride {Saxifraga 
umbrosa) is never seen to the same advantage 
as when planted fairly high in the wall, and 
we ran look into th^ minute flowerets al close 
quarterri. It is ore of the best of wall plants, 
loo. and bcfomPEi large, massive patches. 

The Gent'ana acaulis is one of the choicest 
of all wall plants. It is a little diffleull to 
establish, but if year-old plants be firmly 
proEised in and a little loamy soil accompany 
ihem they should succeed, especially if they 
are looked at aflrr frosty weather, and pressed 
back firmly if they have become loosened. The 
Mossy Saxifrages may be freely used, and of 
all ihe varieties there is no white flowered 
variety lo equal 5. composii, known sometimes 
as A. H'aKarci— the flowers are larger, 
white, and very persistent. Violas can 
be made exceedingly effective in this 
manner, and also many of the hardy 
primulas, while for sweet scent is the 
old favourite, the ci 
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" Bow lo Flad and Name Wild 
Flowers," bv Thomas Fox, F.L.S,, 
published by Messrs. Casselt and Co., 
represents a bold attempt to break 
away from those established methods 
of identifying plants, uhich need a 
certain amount of botanical know- 
ledge. Classifying plants, first, by 
the month in which they appear, 
second, by the colour, and third, by 
the size of their flowers, Mr. Fox 
narrows down Ihe choice of reason- 
able limits, and no doubt the tiook 
becomes extremely useful to those who 

backs, however. The monthly i 
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for November, December, or Janaary. 
Where, (hen, should one look for the 
siKlv or seventy flowers that are found 
in bloom whenever November is at all 
Looking through ihc months 



e find il 
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Fotbttema Pnlebenima. 

1 imall flowers bgl brlllianlly coloured In 
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Pointsettia extant,. one with creamy white plant, and it 

bracts (P. ^i((fherri«a alba), being well 4"'"' hardy. 

»-orth culivation. Some of the other kinds , Hardy, 

have much larger bracts than ar 

the normal species, whilst a form called 

plenissima has a very great number of the 

showy appendages. 
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Saxilraga jormentoio 
(Mother of Thousandsl, and its parti -coloured 
foliage makes welcome variety. The Sedums 
id the Scmpervivums are hosts in themselves, 
id some of the chocest varieties should be 
introduced. 'S. sieboldi , J.or instance, makes 
the wall gay with blossom late into the 
autumn, while S. spurium alrosanguinevm 
makes large patches of colour. VVhere a 
large surface has lo be covered Cetoslium 
tomentosutn is very welcome on account of its 
slvery white foliage the year Ihrougb, and 
it hangs in wonderfully graceful festoons. 

I have always been glad that I planted 
Aubrietia or an old bit of wall, as jt makes 
colour ihe springtime through, and in fine, 
dense masses. The white foliage of Aiaena is 
distinctly effective, and Acanlholinion gtutna- 

jnv great ""quantitv of rather tall, is excellent, and so, too, are Pop- 
s still youiig : or, if old plants pies and Wallflowers and .Antirrhinums, 
must be used, divide Ihem carefully into small But I must pass on to the less sunny side. 



least, of the com- 

nesl winter flowers, the while dead 

lie. is given to April. Nevertheless 

'aitin. '^^ book will certainly be useful to 

tho>e who begin lo use it in February 

j^ and keep on steadily. 

AM ALL-BRITISH GARDEN. 

A GARDEN devoted exclusively to British 
plants would surprise and delight many people, 
and would also serve a useful purpose in ihe 
dtrection of nature studies. There are a great 
really decorative plants among our 
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Planting a Wall GaHen. 



•tone arid moriar wait. P mis establish.vl at 
the pre»;cnt time should flourish well and flower 
proJigiou'ly when their time comes to do 
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Such plants as the pasque flower, globe 
flower, monkshead, Welsh poppy, stock, wall- 
flower, carnation, sea holly, chrysanthemum, 
mullein, snapdragon, foxglove, primrose, sea 
lavender, iris, gladiolus, narcissus, snowdrop, 
sr.owflake, lo name only ■ few of the her- 
baceous Britishers, would in themselves make 
a good show. Then there are such shrubs as 
the rose, daphne, broom, heath, honeysuckle, 
guelder-rose, and the trees, which include plum, 
cherry, appie, alder, birch, hazel, hornbeam, 
willow, poplar. Scotch pine, juniper, and yew. 

It is quite certain that a selection of the 
most ornamental of purely British plants might 
be made to furnish a garden of a most de- 
lightful kind. There is a gre.-it chance here 
for the amateur of means who would like to 
show whai a wealth of garden platits we 
possess among our natives. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

■PBOIAL ANHOUNOBMINT. 




N.B^-Rcadari who dailra t_ 

UMM wauld ks MR ariilMd to join Um >.B.N.*., 
•nd thiM oMaln OW wIvaMas* of Hm wnlow M 

•VMImtM lor momlnn. A U*t ot aiporla 1* hA- 
llahad ii>l.h Iha b.b.N.a. llat of mamMra. 
Wren'i Anlumn Song.— No, it is not 

unusual to bear the wren singing at the end 
of October, or at any time during the late 
autumn and winler.— (to C. J. Ward.) 

Wood Mice.— The long-tailed, iarge-eyed, 
sandy-coloured mice (ound in a nest i8 inches 
from the ground among woodland under- 
groivih were wood mice or, as they are often 
called, long-lailed field mice. What is inter- 
esting is that some of ihem were half'grown 
joung ; because a single female wood-mouse 
will produce 36 young by July and II it goes 
on breeding until late in October it must be 
almost the most prolific o( British mammals, 
—{to W. Day.) 

Mothi' Eju at Nighl.— The brilliant gleam 
of a moth's eyes at night is not confined to 
large kinds, like the death's head which you 
saw. Often, when the eoHeclor turns his 
lantern upon a "sugared " tree or upon ivy 
blossom, etc., he detects the presence of some 
of the moths by the emerald, ruby, or opal 
glitter of their wonderful eyes. — (to R. 
Stalker, Glasgow.) 

Kovcmbcr Wsip*. — Yes, it is unusual to be 
annoyed and slung by wasps so Lite as Novem- 
ber 2nd; because it is seldom that October 
without a frost fiharp enough to put 
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send the fertile female wasp^ i 

quarters. But this has been an exceptional 

year in many ways. — (10 F. HolUan, Hast- 

ingii.) 

Lnniinoai Wood. — Decayed wood is often 
highly lumious owing to Ih'e growth of certain 

like threads which are collectively called the 
mycelium; and, while growth is proceeding 
actively, this shines at night with a light 
which varies in lint in different kinds ol fungi. 
As the wood dries and the fungus-growth 
becomes inactive, the light dies away. — (to 
J. F. Stuart, Bideford.) 
Slioollng Gulaea Fowl*.— 11 



and certianly seem able to hold their own 
against the brown rats, if indeed ihey are riot 
spreading. — (10 J. F. Simms, Portsmouth.) 

"hese reptiles are not intelli- 
gent in the sense you mean and we have not 
■ nown an instance where they have recog- 
ised their owner from other persons. Keep 
I a glass fern-case by itself placed in a very 

allowed to get damp as this is fatal to these 
reptiles. Feed on mealworms, cockroaches, 
and flies. Drink may be provided by wetting 
fern fronds or leaves of some kind in 
viater and afterwards placing in a saucer. 
The case must contain some growing plants 
strong enough for the chameleon to climb up 
on. — (10 Thorpe, Walthamstow.) 

Little Grebe la a Town Street.— It is not un- 
usual when stormy weather occurs at migra- 
tion time for weak-winged water birds, such 
as the little grebe and the water rail, to be 
picked up in towns. Al such times all water 
birds and waders seem especially liable to be 
attracted at night by the lights of towns — pos- 
sibly mitlaking them for the shimmer of 
moonlight on water ; and birds with weak 
flight, like the little grebe, cannot always get 
away again. — (to M. T. Nkwuan, Lut<Hi, 
Beds.) 

"CreaWre la a Water-l»ii(t."~The "curious 
creature found in a rainwater butt, having a 
grey body somewhat the shape of a bolster with 
a long tail and a curious resemblancR 10 a 
miniature rat without head or legs, its 
greatest length about J-inch body and i-inch 
tail," Is the rat-tailed maggot, which produces 
the drone fly — that large, brown bulling fly 
which gels into the house in autumn and looks 
so like a bee. The presence of the ral-tailed 
maggots in the water-butt shows that the 
water is putrefying; for the drone fly is to bad 
water whai the blue-bollle is to bad meat.— 
(to <;. HooPKB, , Lindfield, Sussps.) 

The Jackdaw's Bath.— Bv all means let 
your jackdaw have his bath all through ihe 
winter. You have only to note how eagerly 
wild starlings and sparrows take advantage of 
the Ice being broken on a horsepond in order 
to baihe, to realise that cold water has no 
terrors for birds,— <to VV, MOSLANP, Bromley.) 

AlliDg Tbruib. — Your thrush, which has ap- 
peared ragg'cd and in :II-health since its moult, 
has not moulted properlv. and although vou do 
■ ■ fed. the " - ' ■■ 



BX.N.A. 

B.E.I4.A, Badge the large number of 

members who have written to inquire the cost 
of the badge or to ask that one may be re- 
served for them will, find an announcement 
under this heading so soon as the arrangemetits. 
for the manufacture and distribution of the 
badge have been completed, 1 did not think it 
wise to proceed with this until members at 
large had had time to consider and criticise my 
design for it. One never knows what error 
or defect may be discovered in one's work, 
and when this is already cast in metal dis- 
covery is 100 late for remedy. 

B.E.N. A. Braacbct. — Our local secretaries 
are gradually defining the limits of their dis- 
tricts, and readers living at any of the places 
mentioned below and desirous of joining the 
B.E.N. A. are invited to communicate with th& 
secretary of Ihe district : — 

Cheshin : For Wallasey, Liscsrd, Sea- 
combe, Poulton, Egremont and New Brighton, 
the local hon. secretary is Mr. Percy C. 
Brown, Eversley, S7, Sea Bank Road, Liscard. 
who will be glad to hear from new members. 

Gloucesterihire : For the Gloucester district. 
Dr. W. Hodges, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. etc., 
38, Park Road, Gloucester, is the local hon. 
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for market when they 

This is Ihe easiest way to secure them, — (to 

J. F. SIMMS, Portsmouth. ) 

A Cat's LMt Wbiikeri,— Yes, the whiskers 
will grow again. It is said that a cat whose 
whiskers are cut off is unable— or unwilling— 

however, think that a tame and well-fed cat 
minds the loss,— (to J. B. GurS-ETT.) 
A Homing Snake?— No, 1 do not think that 
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way back. It simply chose an unfortunate 
direction in which to travel— towards the 
houses instead of away from them.— (to L. M. 
CuRTts, Holbeach.) 

Plague of Ant*.— Bv this time, no doubt, 
th"; nuisance of the swarms of small red ants 
is moderated; but in any case you should be 
able to discover the holes leading to the nests, 
or at le.ist the cracks through which they 
issue. Paraffin applied judiciously and 
repeatedly with a feather will generally close 
the route to them.--(to N, W. Judge.) 

Tbe OU Black Hat.— It is generally believed 
that the old black rat was exterminated by 
the brown rat ; but in Yarmouth at the present 
dav the black rats are still numerous enough. 



enough to be decrepit at five 'years. Keep 
fairly warm, not too warm ; free from 
draughts; and give as much Epsom salts and 
chlorate of potash as will lie on a sixpence In 
its drinking water every second day for a week, 
and on the alternate days fifteen drops of syrup 
of phosphate. After the first \][eek give the 
former only twice a week, but continue the 
syrup every second day for two or three weeks. 
Feed on two parts br^d crumbs, one pan each 
of preserved yolk of egg, and ants' eggs, as 
many Insects as procurable, a scrap of green 
food daily, and plenty of gritty sand in its 
cage. — (to Mrs, E. Lewis, Maidenhead.) 

" Pink Herons."- There are no such birds 
as " pink herons " anywhere ; indeed, there is 
no member of the heron family which has any 
pink feathers. In an allied family, however, 
we find the Roseate Spoonbill and the Scarlet 
Ibis, both from Tropical America ;' the former 
is naturally pink, and the latter degenei^ates 
from scarlet into salmon-colour in captivity. 
Thev are wading and tree-building birds like 
herons, and feed on sm.ill animal life, but are 
more active than herons, and have very differ- 
ent beaks, ^to Miss .M.ice Foale.) 

Winter Carnations. — The first open show of 
the Winter Flowerins; Carnation Society will 
be held on December 4th. Mr. Hayward 
Math! as, Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's 
Park, London, W,. is the hon, secretary. 
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Hampshire : For Southampton. Shirley, 
Freeman tie, Nursling, Kownhams, Chir. 
worth. Basset, Highfield, Millbrooke and 
Bitterne the local hon. secretary is Miss Olive 
Stuart Menteth, Row n hams Mount, near 
Southampton. 

Kent: For Chatham, Clllingham, Roches- 
ter. Strood, with the villages of Cobham, 
Bredhurst, Hempstead, and Rainham, the local 
hon. secretary Is Mr. Benjamin J. Williams, 
Millstrood Villa, Imperial Road, Gillingham. 

For Tunbridge Wells, Cranbrook, Ton- 
bridge, Crowborough. with ihe villages South- 
borough, Hadlow, FranI, East Reekham, etc., 
the local hon. secretary is Mr. A. Holmes 
Baker, 46, St. James's Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

For Ed enb ridge. Croc kamh ill. Marsh Green, 
Four Elms, Hever. Markbeech, and Cowden, 
the local hon. secretary is the Rev, D, Smith, 

Lancashre: For Bury, Pothington. Rams- 
bottom, Whitefield, and Radcliffe the kical hon. 
secretary is Mr, Hubert Lord. 85, Lily Hill 
Street, Whitefield, and he will be glad to hear 
from new members. 

For Bolton, Horwich, Turton, Darwen, 
Belmont, Farnworth, Stonesclough. Kersley. 
Little Hullon, .Middle Hulton, Lostock, Walk, 
den. Worsley. Pendlebury, Atherlon, Leigh, 
and Tyldesley Ihe local hon. secretary is Mr. 
James W. Mercer. 6ti. Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton. 

Humorous situations occasionally result 
from the enthusiasm which is reciprocated 
between the headquarters of the B.E.N. A. and 
its distant branches — though, perhaps, "twigs" 
would be a description more appropriate to 
the size of some of them. " With reference 
to your request," writes the L'lverston secre- 
tary, "that I would see local members, re 
forming a branch, there is only one other mem- 
ber within fifteen miles ; so al present we are 
letting the matter rest," Bui he goes on to 
say that, as there is no other natural history 
society of any kind in the neighbourhood he is 
"looking up'all likely new members and hopes 
to form a branch before long," So we may 
see something of this tw'g's growth soon. 

London. S. W. — For the present, Ihe whole 
of the S.W. district of London proper, includ- 
ing such localities as Earl's Court, S. Ken- 
sington, Brompton. Fulham, Parson's Grtert, 
elc, etc, but not including outlying suburbs, 
such as Wimbledon. Putney, Richmond, ctcl, 
is under the charge of Mr. A. F. Hick. 4, 
Purser's Cross Road, Fulham, S.W, 

Sussex : For Chichester. Emsworth, and 
neighbourhood, the Rev. W, S. Wyle, Rhine- 
la Road, Emsworth, -s the local 
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hon. secretary, and he will be glad t^tiear 

from new members. ' ^ '^ ' ^ 

(Continued on the next page.) 
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Migration Notes from Australia. 



I LATELY took up a position in 
Victoria, Australia, netted v/hh 
belts partially submerged, 
with a view to study migra- 
tory birds. In many parts the dark 
ranges hem in the water-ways oi, 
either side and influenced, I pre- 
sume, by the gleaming of the 
water, of which the upper Goul- 
boum forms the principal body, 
some migratory birds seem, this 
year, to have chosen its course 
as their " guidtng-star " to ther 

My seat of observation was 
upon the banks of a big lagoon. 
No moon was to be seen. Stars. 
however, shone brightly. The 
dead timber — giant river-gums, 
for the most part, but broken 
monuments of their former selves 
—gleamed softly in the star- 
light. The lagoons echoed with 
the plaintive call-notes of various 
wild-fowl ; otherwise it was a 
night devoid of sound. 

The sun had not long sunk lu 
rest in a burning mass of clouds 
based by the purple ranges, when 
a sound much like the soughing 
of a night-wind among (he 
range- tops attracted my atten- 
tion. It increased, but not vio- 
lentUr, Gradually it passed over- 
head, travelling down river, and 
in another moment all again was 
still. No call-note was uttered 
from above, or below. Twenty 
minutes later similar sounds were 
audible, issuing 
from the same 

louder. The sound 
forcibly reminded 
me of the distant, 
kKal storm. I am 
of opinion the birds 
were passing over 
in great numbers. 

Seizing my rifle I 
fired sky-wards, and 
instantly caught the 
note of the black 
duck, 'Jje hoarse 
croak of the blue 
crane, and, I fancy, 
the singular cry of 
the lapwing, all 
issuing from the 
starry heights. A 
variety of birds had 
evidently joined 
forces in their over- 
land passage. 

Until about 3 
a.m. separate lk>cks 
»inged their way 
across the countrj'. 



By CYRIL GRANT rjiNE. 

'. lagoon-country of and once only, during my 
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tch, did I hear the wild trumpeting 
Judging from the sound of its wing- 
beats the bird was alone. Strange 
to say its cry evoked the voidngs 
of a number of water-fowl in the 
lagoons. Mostj)rominent were 
the quacking of ducks, the shout 
of the Nankeen heron, croaking' 
of cranes, and occasionally the 
shrill whistle of the musk-duck 
could be heard. Subsequent 
visits to Ihe same spot revealed 
the fact that very few water-fowl 
are now to be seen in the locality. 
" Here to-day and gotje to- 
morrow " is undoubtedly a mi- 
gratory motto, 

In a certain wild rock-bound 
region situate between the old 
Yarra track and the Goulboum 
fall, I have noted tfiat the swallow 
family sometimes halt to rest 
when migrating about the second 
week in Mar*. It is a world of 
rock. Jagged out-crops cut 
great shapies against the sky, are 
cracked, and deeply fissured and 
the worse for inclement wear. 
Vegetation is scant, the trees 
stunted, the scrub tough and low- 
growing. 

While perched one evenmg 
among the higher ledges by my 
camp-fire, the dusky atmosphere 
suddenly became full of swallows, 
swifts being particularly nuroer* 
ous. Being observant of these 
things I soon became aware 
that a large species of owl 
reaped a harvest by 
their arrival, and 
doubtless other noc- 
turnal birds of prey 
did likewise. 
Before dawn next 
morning every 
swallow had disap- 
peared. 

In February the 
mountain ranges 
are thronged with 
friar-birds (leather- 
heads), wattle-birds, 
and orioles ; then , 
one night, there 
being undeniable 
signs of stormy 
weather, the birds 
take wing, for 'ere 
the cold, rainy 
change sets in, the 
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The Monkey Temple. 

By E. COCKBURN REYNOLDS. 
H "T* HE gods are very simple." H«re was the priest of 
I Hanuman, with paint-pot in hand, smearing the 

■^ Monkey-God with bright vermilion. in the old 
forgotten days, the red came from veins of a human victim, 
but now that life has grown more precious, red lead has to 
serve the purpose. The god sees no difference and is just 
as happy, while hts, priest waxes fat on the ofTerings of pious 
Hindoos, 

But where are the monkeys? As i drove up in my trap in 
the cool, grey mom, before sunrise, 1 was conscious of certain 
shadowy forms spe<eding along the road before me. They 
could be nothing but monkeys, but now that I had reached 
the monkey-temple not one was in sight. 

" Where are the animals? " I asked. 

" Animals! " cried the priest indignantly," "the Bundar- 
folk are not animals, but a very wise little people, with laws 
and customs of their own." 

I laughed and repeated " But where are they? " 

" They are all here," said the priest, indicating with a wide 
sweep of his hand the entire foliage of the grove. 

" They are indeed clever, the Bundar-log. They know when 
to show themselves. They were going out to loot a melon 
field two miles away, when the sentries came In to say you 
were coming, therefore they are in hiding." 

" But, why? " I asked in surprise. 

" For what reason does a white man come all this way from 
the city, but to see them ? and having seen them at iheir 
gambols, he will gy) away satisfied, forgetting, maybe, to feed 
diem. Ah! they are wise, my children, they know when to 
show themselves." 

1 looked up into the trees above, but not a paw or tail was 
visible, yet there were little noises among the leaves, like the 
frightened whisperings of hiding children. 

" Give them a feast such as they never had," said I, and 
put five thin rupees into the hand of the priest. His eyes 
glistened at such liberality, and stepping into the open space 
before the temple, he give a weird, far-reaching cry — 

" Ahja I Ahja ! Ahja ! " 

Instantly, a sound like a great wind thrashing the leaves, 
and monkeys in tens and twenties dropped from the branches, 
atid hurried to get first place around the open space. And 
hundreds, and yet hundreds more hurried up, forming ring 
without ring of eager expectant faces. Surly old males, with 
great, muscular arms, and fierce, red blotched features; 
mothers with little, kitten-like babes, clinging to their fur 
or sitting impudently on their backs; monkeys in their first 
year, full of fun and mischief, who behaved like disorderly 
school boys and were bullied into quietness by their elders. 
Bathed in the early sunshine, they sat waiting impatiently 
the coming feast. 



The priest dragged a great earthen Iwwl to the edge of the 
raised plinth and flung handfuls of soaked gram (Egyptian 
lentils) into the open space, till the ground was covered with it. 
The monkeys watched the gram as it fell, with raveitous eyes, 
but not one of them stretched out a paw though it lay at 
their very feet. I could not understand such abstinence. 

" The king has not arrived," explained the priest. " None 
will touch a grain till Rajah Sahib has done his meal," 

"Ahja! Ahja I " he cried again, and presently I discerned 
a huge animal stalking leisurely towards us through the 
shadows of the grove. It was Rajah Sahib. As he reached 
the outer-most ring, the crowd parted, and made a passage, 
down which the giant walked with slow deliberate movements. 
He seated himself in the middle of the ring and jglanced 
indifferently at the food as if he saw nothing to tempt his regal 
appetite. After some time, he commenced to eat very slowly, 
picking up a few grains now and then, in a listless fashion. 

A baby monkey sitting on the head of its nwther in the 
third row lotrfced at this prodigal supply of good food lying 
untouched, and, hunger proving stronger than any vague ideas 
of decorum it might have possessed, it sprang from back to 
back of those before it, plumped right down into the circle, 
and, in the face of the awful majesty of the Idng, began 
cramming its little mouth full of gram. Its mother gave a 
shriek of despair, but did not attempt to rescue it, while an 
ominous silence seized the assembled monlwys, who obviously 
expected a terrible example to be made of the culprit. The 
Rajah never turned his head to look at the foolhardy offender, 
but quietly stretched out a hind leg, and taking the youngster 
by the ear, held it face downward on the ground. The little 
thing's shrieks for mercy were most touching, yet no monkey 
attempted to stir from his place, and Rajah went on eating with 
an expression of the greatest unconcern, till having satisfied 
himself, he liberated the youngster, wIjo, forgetful of all food, 
fled in terror to his mother and clung to her, with face hidden 
in her fur. The Rajah stalked oS skiwly as he had come and 
once he was outside the circle, the monkeys fell on the gram 
and crammed it into their pouches so fast that the entire 
amount of grain disappeared in a few minutes. 

Seated apart was a young female monkey bugging n 
withered little object to her breast. I thought it was a dead 
bat at first, but the priest enlightened me. 

" It was her first bom. Sahib; a male; and they Itill a large 
number of the young males each season, as soon as they 
are born. My poor lurkee she did not understand, and her 
grief was very great, she has carried her dead baby about with 
her ever since." 

" But why do they kill young males? " 

" It is their custom, great Sir, even as it was our custom 
to drown female children before your Raj prevented it. Their 
reason is the same, to keep down numbers, also there will be 
less fighting among the males to secure wives; and more 
wives for the older monkeys." 

" How many wives is a monkey allowed? " 1 asked in 
amusement, considerably surprised at this discovery of a com- 
munity with laws and customs where I had expected to find 

"The Rajah Sahib has three wives ; the older monkeys have 
two, but generally one wife is enough for the monkey-foDc. 
TTie males in their first year do not have any wives. Yes, they 
are very much like men, the Bundar-log. If their wives get 
too friendly with other males, they beat their wives, just as 
men do. If a male has been conquered by another, he crouches 
down and puts his tongue to the dust in token of submission, 
as some savages do. 

" In the first warm days of early summer they run mad and 
chase each other in a wild riot of fun, just like we Hindoos 
do in our Holee festival, or like Europeans in their Carnival 
on May Day. But ihe Sahib laughs at me and will not 
believe. If he lived amongst them as I do, he also would 
observe these things. But they increase too fast, and I find 
it hard to feed them, much of their, food they get by plunder- 
ing the crops of the farmers, who are very patient with them, 
knowing it pleases the gods " 

The sun was high in the heavens before I reached the cool 
darkened rooms of my bungalow where I spent the day trying 



J decide how much of what I had been told was fB( 
how much was due to the imagination of an eccentric 
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Warham, Norfolk. 



Thou gavest me -wide nature for my that the public interest is served by the pair or two of house-martins will remaiif 

khisdotn wholesale destruction of yellow hammers, under our eaves lighting hard against 

- « • • » skylarks, and tits? untoward circumstances to rear their last 

The grand array of living tilings Thou ^^ * * brood of young, often for weeks after all 

madeit Another unpleasant matter arising out their comrades have departed, and long 

To pass before me, mad'st me know my of the destruction of real or imaginary after it is really safe for them to remain, 

brothers "vermin " by farmers and landowners is » » • 

In silent bush, in wafer, and in air. frequently brought to my notice, in what a On the other hand, of course, circum- 

Blackie's translation of " Faust."— Sent Hampshire correspondent describes as sianees may arise against which it is no 

by Arthur O, Pulford. " the disgusting custom of slayers of use for the little parent-birds to fight. 

» * • ' vermin ' of hanging their victims in You may see them sometimes in an Octo- 

GHRISTMAS is very near now, and I festering festoons upon the hedges border, her blizzard struggling for hours aganist 
would remind readers that The ing public roads, lanes, and bye-paths." the sleet-driving wind, hawking to and 
CotJNTRV-SiDE stereoscopes a«id Most of us know some pretty country fro, to and fro, over some wind-swept, 
stereographs form an ideal Christmas pre- walks which are largely spoilt by the grey stretch of water in vain hope 
sent, because the pleasure of looking at necessity at one or more points of hurrying of flies. After one or two such 
the views is especially enjoyable among quickly, with handkerchief to nose, past a days you may find the mud nest 
circles of friends such as gather in almost decomposing company of rats, hedgehogs, under the eaves abandoned, and the young 
all houses during the holidays. stoats, etc. Of course, it is true that ones dead or dying. But I do not think 

• * * neither landowner nor farmer keeps Up the that such tragedies as this prove that 
I would also point out that now is the land for the sake of providing the public the parental instinct is weaker than the 

lime to make an annual subscription to with pleasant country walks ; but I do not instinct of migration. Too often, 1 be- 
Thb CouNTRV-SiDB a Christmas or think that either acts wisely in offending lieve, the parents themselves have sue- 
New Year present to friends abroad or at local public c^inion, when there is no need cumbed to the pitiless weather, tossed and 
home. It is a form of present which to do so. It very often happens that a short driven with draggled wings they know not 
awakens kind memories every week, cut by the fields and woods will save half- whither, only to die. Sometimes, on the 

« « ■ a-mile between village and village, and other hand, it is possible that, by being 

Several readers have sent me a cutting the man who compels his neighbours to carried away at the last, they arrive in 
Irom the Standard — or the same para- choose between tramping round by the warmer regions, and so save their lives. 
gp'aph from other paper? that copied it-- road or smelling his dead rats, is not win- But I do not believe that, so long as parent 
illustrating an apparent excess of humani- ning affection every time. birds can find food enough for themselves, 

tarian zeal. " Fishermen at Mablethorpe » » . . gj^j (^gir unfledged children are living, 

on the Lincolnshire coast," runs the state- An interesting question is raised by Mr. the instinct of migration becomes opera- 
ment, " have been greatly perturbed by J. A. Busck, VVinchmore Hill, N., who tive. 

the interference of a cruelly inspector in writes:—" In the issue of October 27th • ♦ * 

regard to their baiting their lines with you give the impression that birds will not A Susses reader asks whether the migra- 
whelks. The inspector has informed them forsake young on account of migratory in- tion of butterflies and other insects is to be 
that they are liable to be sent to prison for stincts, but Bosworth Smith, in Bird ! tie explained in the same way as that of birds, 
breaking the whelk shells in order to ob- and Bird Lore, says that this impulse of I should say certainly not. In the first 
tain the animals within for bait." If fisher- (nigration is stronger than parental in- place, insects do not " migrate " as birds 
men. who have hard work to get a living, sijnct, and that birds have been known to do ; for the migration of the bird is a 
must not break the shells of whelks for leave a late brood of callow young. Can double process, including its emigration 
bait, would not the law similarly prevent you throw a-iy further light on the mai- from its birthplace after the breeding sea- 
anglers from hurting worms and gentles ter?" son and its return immigration thither be- 
by putting them on hooks? Would it • » • (ore the neit season. Insects only 
allow cntomolc^sts to put pins through In the issue of October 27th referred to I emigrate, and do not return, their move- 
butterflies IX moths, or gardeners 10 in- was not Intending to state that migratory ment resembling rather the dispersal of the 
jure snails? I do not. however, think birds will not abandon their young in any seeds of plants by the wind. At the same 
that there can be any real foundation for circumstances, but was only ex^aining time, it is quite possible — indeed, it is pro- 
the statetnents in the paragraph; and I why the young of many species migrate bable — that those insects which are most 
confess that I do not know what a "cruelty before their parents, because while the frequently carried oversea by the wind — 
inspector " is. latter (rearing second broods) "are still such as the painted lady and clouded yel- 

* * * engaged in nursery cares they cannot, of low butterflies and various kinds of hawk 
Correspondents have at different times course, yield to this tendency." Although, moths — may have acquired an instinct to 

drawn attention to the injury done by however, there was no intention to state a fly with a wind which blows persistently. 
"Sparrow Clubs" to Brilish wild life hnrd-and-fast rule, I do think, with all By this means the superfluity of a multi- 
owing to the absurdly wide interpreta- deference to Mr. Bosworth Smith, that plied generation is always carried to a new 
tion given by the farmers lo the word parental instinct is of necessity much region where food-plants are plentiful and 
"sparrow." The Battle Rat and Spar- stronger in all ordinary circumstances than multiplication proceeds faster still. 
row Club in Susses, for instance, which that of migration. The mere fact that the » • • 

was responsible this year tor a collection of young birds of the year, which have as Those foreign insects, however, which 
8,8oo trophies in the shape of heads and yet no parental instinct, migrate, while come to Britain seem — with occasional ex- 
tails, is said to include greenfinches, chaf- their parents remain, shows that the in- ceptions, such as the Golden Ear Moth (P. 
finches, yellowhammers, skylarks, and tits stinct which keeps the parents back is Moneta)— to represent pure loss to the 
among the birds that ought to be destroyed stronger in them than the instinct which species. Our climate is unsuitable for 
as "sparrows." Since the legislature has takes their older children away. some, and our birds are too numerous for 

established the principle that the bird-life • • • others: so that there is never — or hardly 

of each county is a charge entrusted to the Indeed, I would go further, and say that ever — any return for the numbers which 
local authorities as representatives of the the Instinct of migration remains inopera- the wind brings lo us in some seasons. 
public, the burden of proving that the de- tive so long as parents are able to feed But Britain occupies the extrem.e north- 
slructitMi of the birds mentioned is justifi- themselves and their unfledged children, western corner of Europe; and, if we re- 
able ought to rest upon the members of Note that I put " themselves " before the gard the general movements of insect-life 
such clubs : otherwise local public opinion "children." A parent bird will not starve as a sort of irregular tide dependent upon 
ought to make itself felt. The public has in the effort to feed its young. It looks the winds, the comparatively few which 
the right to demand that the wide powers after its own needs first ; but so long as it come to Britain might be considered 
given by law to farmers and cultivators to can obtain sutficienl food lo satisfy its own merely as the foam (hat flies ashore and 
destroy birds on their land shall be excr- hunger first and then to keep its children is lost whenever the winds drive the tide 
ri^ed with reasonable regard to the public alive it will remain by ihem. It is pathetic high. If we could study the conditions 
interest, and no one can surely pretend to see bow, almost every year, a solitary which govern the existence of these inscctt 
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-we might find that ihe habit of being dis- 
ipersed by the wind has been extremely 
.useful to them. Tlie painted lady butter- 
fly, for instance, is common in every part- 
-of the world. Perhaps, if it were not 
iiable to dispersal and return by the winds 
it would be rare and local in a single 
tountry.oniy. 

In the CoONTRY-SiDK of November loth 
1 noticed a very interesting letter received 
from Mr. Henry Link, of Waterloo, 
Indiana, U.S.A., regarding the song of 
the common English sparrow ; and this 
week I am glad to publish among our 
" Notes, Queries, and Correspondence " a 
communication from an old shoemaker in 
a Shoreditch slum on the subject, because 
it confirms my impression of the sparrow's 
song, " It consists of chuckling mainly, 
and concludes with a loud chirp," 1 wrote. 
" It is a low trill with a sharp note at the 
end," uTites the old shoemaker. Since I 
wrote (expressly quoting a note made 
many years ago) I have been listening 
carefully to the crowd of sparrows which 
assemble in our shrubberies every after- 
noon; and I find that, like the starlings, 
they assemble to sing I To our ears the 
result is only a hubbub of chirping, but 
every cock-bird seems vocal, while the 
hens are silent and listen. I have quite 
failed, however, to recognise any indi- 
vidual song which fits in with either my 
own or the shoemaker's note. The latter 
is, however, almost certainly correct, be- 
cause in a London street you have un- 
equalled opportunities to study an indi< 
vidual sparrow's habits. 

As I am constantly in receipt of letters 
from readers who are rwt able to under- 
stand how actions which appear to be 
" clever " or "intelligent" can be achieved 
by unreasoning Instinct, I would draw 
attention to the illustration No. 4 in our 
Week's Wild Life to-day. This shows a 
puss moth cocoon which has been torn cypen 
and rifled by a tit. Although the disguise 
did not save this particular chrysalis, it is 
one of the cleverest ttiings in fhe whole 
realm of Nature. Yet the caterpillar which 
made it cannot have had the faintest idea 
of what he was doing. The whole of his life 
had been spent up abovft among the leaves 
of the poplar tree. At last came the day 
when' he was " full-fed," and he crawled 
from leaf to twig, from twig to branch, 
and branch to trunk, finally wandering 
about this until he discovered a crevice of 
a convenient size and shape for him to 
squeeze round in, at a height of about 
four or live feet from the ground. 

Now, the caterpillar could not know 

why he did this. He had never done such 
a thing or seen it done before. He did not 
know why he should get into a crevice, 
still less why he should find one at the 
safest height — above the level of sniffing 
ground-vermin and below that of prying 
tree-haunting birds, but just where the 
trunk is conveniently dry and rough. It 
chooses, indeed, the level which is most 
convenient for discovery by entomologists [ 
but entomologists are a very recent detail, 
and have had little influence, if any, upon 
the instincts of insects. So far as Nature 
is concerned, this puss moth caterpillar 
does exactly the right thing in view of 
what is going to happen. 



And what is going to happen is more 
wonderful still : for that caterpillEfr begins 
to produce gummy threads from its mouth 
and weaves them to and fro over its back 
lies and twists in the crev.ce until il 
has made a transparent cage of gum for 
itself, neatly filling the crevice. Then it 
biles off tiny little pieces of bark in the 
crevice and pushes them one by one 
against the gum until it is completely 
hidden by a thin film of artificial bark, 
which, as the gum dries, becomes stiff and 
hard, and is not only flush wiih the sur- 
rounding bark but eiiactly resembles it in 
appearance. Now, if a human being, who 
knew that he would have to sleep out of 
doors uninterruptedly for several months, 
with alert and hungry enemies all around, 
were to hunt about until he could find a 
suitable hollow tree and, working from in- 
side, so cover up the entrance that it could 
not be distinguished from a natural com- 
tinuation of the tree's bark, we should 
very rightly regard his conduct as remark- 
ably clever and intelligent. 

But it is no unfairness of judgment 
which compels us to deny these qualities 
to the caterpillar — or any other animal in 
similar circumstances— because this has no 
basis of knowledge on which its intelli- 
gence could work. It does not even know 
what it is doing— much less why it does 
so — because it has no opportunity to look 
at its completed cocoon. It has imprisoned 
itself first of all in a cage of silken gum, 
and cannot have any notion that the little 
bits of bark which it bites off and sticks 
into the gum will give the appearance of 
solid bark to the outside of the gum when 

E. Kay Bobinmon. 



An Interlade. 

Far away, grim cities frown ; 
Here, a Irout-slream flings sdown 
Sheer gcaj rocks its waters brown. 
And the waler-pixies play 
With the mermaids in the spray. 
Whilst (he rush and swish and sigh 
Of the breakers' lullaby 
Ever whispers: "Peace, ah peace; 
From your burdens find release ; 
Hush) Ahl let your 



Far away, the fume and fret 

or the Vile with duties set, 

And the bonds (hat chafe us yet : — 

On this wild and rock-bound shore 

Where the green waves curve and roar, 

Nature meets us face to face. 

Gives the soul some breathing space. 

"Hush," she whispers, "be at rest; 

Lay your sorrows on my breast ; 

Know God's ruling i« the best." 

Then, a truce to grief and care I 
Sea and sky and light and a~ 



BX.N.A. 

(British Empire Naturalists' Asaoclailoa.) 
ABUaled Soclellci.— Several 
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Faint us golden i 
Wide our outlook ; clear and sane 
Grows once more the weary brain, 
Whilst the breakers whisper: " Peace, 
From your burdens Rnd release. 
Hush . . ah, let your murmurs cease. " 
Mabbl E. Worsfold, 



of 

Natural History Societies having written to in- 
quire (he terms on which clubs and societies 
arc affiliated lo the B.E.N. A., ihe following 
statement may usefully t>e published : — 

Ihe affiliated society comes under no obli- 
gation, pecuniary >,or otherwise; hut it w!ll 
have Ihe privilege of being represented on the 
platform .it all B.E.N. A. meetings by two re- 
present alives, the secretary and one other dele- 
gated member. 

Its memt>ers will be admitted to all 
B.E.N.A. gatherings, excursions, etc., on the 
same conditions as ordinary members of the 
B.E.N.A, 

When travelling or on a holiday its mem- 
bers will be honorary members of Ihe local 
branch of the B.E.N.A. in the dis(ric( which 
they are visiting. ^ 

They will also be able to participate in the 
various advantages of the B.E.N.A.. such as 
the distribution of specimens, the purchase of 
goods at reduced rales, etc., clc, provided 
that (heir names have been sent up by their 
secretary to be added lo the B.E.N.A. list. 

In return it is hoped that the affiliated 
society will further the aims and objects of the 
B.E.N.A., and will discuss and vote upon such 
matters as the B.E.N.A. may from time lo 
time submit for consideration by the society. 
Lastly, the society will, of course, extend the 
courtesy of honorary membership to other 
members of the B.E.N.A. (ravelling or visting 
the district on a holiday. 

IdeDfiflcRllDa ol Speclmeiu.— R'ild plantt — 
including grasses and sedges — found in Lan- 
cashire, will be identified by Mr, John Moss. 
Rose Cottage, St. Michael's-on-Wyre, Gar- 
stang, Lanes. Irish plants found in Co. Kil- 
kenny will be identified by Mr. M. D. Havi- 
land. Norlands, Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny, 
Ireland, Zoological specimeni found in 
Shropshire and vertebrates of North Wales will 
be identified by Mr. H. C. Forrest,' Bayston 
Hill, Shrewsbury. (Members sending local 
specimens of real interest to Mr. Forrest will 
be adding to a valuable scientific record, which 
he has maintained for years. Ed.) Birds. — 
Mr. J. H. Armstrong, 98, William Street, 
Goundou Grange, Bishop Auckland, will be 
glad to help In this department. Mr. E. R. 
Paton, Brookdale, Grossendale, Liverpool, 
will identify birds or eggs for any member in 
that district. General Natural Histary.^Mr. 
James Mercer, 611, Charley Old Road, Bol- 
ton, will be pleased to identify spncimens and 
answer questions for any part of Lancashire. 
TawD and Canntry Schools Matnal Aid.— 
As stated on November 17th, arrangements will 
have to be made to secure funds for the postage 
of the fortnightly parcels of natural history 
specimens collected by country schools for the 
benefit of the (own schools linked to them for 
the purpose of mutual aid, and for whatever 
town schools will send in return. Meanwhile, 
however, (he Hon. Cordelia Leigh has gener- 
ously undertaken to defray the expenses con- 
nected with the scheme so far as two country 
schools and two town schools are concerned; 
and if any other readers who are interested in 
the welfare of particular schools, either in (own 
or country, would similarly undertake to pay the 
postage--prabably amounting to less than lis. 
a year— in their case, we might see the ex- 
periment inaugurated in many parts of the 
country, without waiting for the small 
Government grant which would doubtless be 
forthcoming when the utility of the scheme 
has been made manifest. 

Free DIstrUnitlM ol "Tbe Coaalry-SMe." 
— In the Ulverston district of Laocashire Mr. 
H. B. Turney will be glad to distribute spare 
copies. Miss Grace Morley, Headmistress, 
Wesleyan School, St. Erth. Hayle, Cornwall, 
will be very pleased to receive spare or old 
copies to distribute. v../ 

[A Dumter of auuouacements uoavmdably 
held over for want of space, — Ed,] 
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Correspondents ivtll greatly o'thge by writing 
on one side of the paper only. 

Da SLylvki Avoid VoUeys?— Sir,— I would 
like to know If any reader oi The Countrv- 
SiDB has heard the sky-lark singing in any 
narrow valley (say about a quarter of a mile 
wide) with high hills on each side? I have 
lived in this valley (Corrls) for thirty years and 
have never heard a lark singing in it, though 
(hey are plentiful and often heard on the hills 
adjoining.— Voars, etc., (Rev.) R. J. Edwards, 
The Vicarage, Corris. [I have noticed in 
Devonshire that sky-tarks are rare in Ihe 
valleys. — Ed.] 

LUardt' Egg*.— Sir,— Referring; to the 
Editorial note on this subject in Thb Country- 
Side for October 17th, 1906, there can be no 
doubi as to the identity of my lizard. Dr. 
Gerald Leighton saw it and confirmed my 
opinion thai it was H female L, vivipara. 
— Yours, etc., John R. B. Masbpield, Kose- 
hill, Cheadle, Staffordshire. (Dr. Leigh- 

Therelore there is no doubt that Ihe common 
lizard, L. vivipaia, is not always viviparous, 
i.e., does not always produce voung but lays 
eggs sometimes. — Ed.] 

Noiut at ButterAlei aad Mofha.— Sh-,— The 
knife-like sound made by the Feathered 
Gothic moth al rest is interesting, the Silver 
Lines (praiinana) cries like a bat when flying, 
and in both cases I imagine the sound is made 
by the crumpling of the fore wing. When 
the fore wing of the first moth is seized and 
rubbed on the hinder there Is certainly a click, 
and both moths have a raised pucker in the 
fore wing under the central vein that ends 
abruptly.- Voors, etc., A. H. Swinton, Vine- 
yard. Totnes. 

Brer Fox— mJ U* Tall Sir,~The ac- 
count of a lame fox in your splendid Special 
WHiter Number is very charming, but how 
much more appfopriate would have been the 
writer's " Uncle Remus " allusion had it been 
correct in quotation. It was " Brer Fox " 
who "* lay low " — just as his prototype is des- 
cribed as doing among the asparagus— and, 
on a famous occasion, wailed " to see what 
de news was gwine ter be." It is strange 
haw many people maiie the mistake of quot- 
ing Brer Rabbit as Ihe individual who " lay 
low," I have come across it reoealedly. One 
thing unmenlioned by " Vixen's" biographi 



Great Cluster ol Nutf.— Sir.— I enclose 
photo of a remarkable cluster of nuls pulled 
in Ihe wood, Old Parks, Kirkoswald. The 



The Sparrow '1 Snog.— Sir,— Living and 
working, as [ do, alone in a Shoreditch slum, 
I have plenty of leisure to watch the sparrows 
and I can assure you that some of them do 
sing. It is a low trill with a sharp note at 
the end, totally unlike their chirping or "Jem 
Jem " note. Thanking you for the pleasure 
the C.S. has given me from the first number,— 
Yours, etc.. An Old Shoemaker, John Street, 
Hackney Road, N.E. 

Nesling «l Sparrow-Hawk.— Sir,— Your cor- 
respondent's (Mr. Morris, Sedberg. Yorks.) 
remarks on this hawk's nesting economy are, 
if I may say so, splendid. He is an observer 
[ should very much like to meet. Vut as to 
Mr. Unwin's quotations from various sources, 
Mr. Pike delicately avoids the point (from a 
personal point of view) as to crow's and other 
bird's nests being appropriated, though he 
does say " generally built by the hawks ihem- 
selves." And as to Mr. Westell's remarks. I 
should much like to know how many sparrow- 
hawk's nests he ba« seen " in bushes, in rocks 
and sea-cliffs." 

It is perfectly true that the sparrow-hawk 
does appropriate other bird's nests (generally 
old birds) but it always adds a nest of its own 
building to the already existing structure. I 
do not know how many sparrow-hawk's nests 
Messrs. Kearton, Pike and Westell have per. 
tonally examined, but your correspondent, Mr. 
Morris, has examined two hundred at least. 
My friend, Mr. Gilroy— as tine a field natural- 
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TttWty-sli out* In a single cliut<& 



□uld 
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n " wag her tall when pleased 
in my time known two tame foxes (I dis- 
tinguish tame from captives in deate[,]s cages). 
but cannot be certain whether they, tike dogs, 
wagged their tails when pleased. — Yours, etc.. 
J. B. Walthew, Granville Park. Aughton, 
near Ormskirk. 

RaTca Lore. — Sir, — 1 must 
thank your correspondent, Mr. 
Hay, for his kind remarks anent 
my article on the raven. But 
may I point out to him that, 
in a short article, it is mnni- 
festly impossible to enter into 
minute details. Possibly I should 
have put " usually three miles 
at least separate two eyries " or 
" on an average." For such is 
the case ; and sometimes many 



numtier of nuts on the cluster is 16. The 
photo is by Mr, E. Scott, Observer Office, 
Penrith. Has any reader known so large a 
cluster? — Yours, etc.. Georcb Slee, Glas- 
sonby, Kirkoswald. 

A Six-Toed bitten.— Sir,— I policed wiih 
interest the drawings of a kitten's curious 
paws on page 349 of The Counthv-Side for 
November 10. Accompanying this is a photo- 
graph of one of the six-toed cats of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. Nobodji seems 
to know exactly how these cats originated, 
but tradition is that long ago (the period is 
put vaguely al tifly or a hundred years) one 
six-loed female cat turned up at Magdalen 
from none knew where, and from her sprang 
a race inheriting her peculiarity. Al all events 
for some generations Magdalen has been 
well furnished with cats (as a matter of fart 
the College sim.ply teams with cats) and all 
six-toed. Possibly some one may be able to 
tell you more alMjut the origin of Ihe breed 



betwi 






inted n 



if a mile of each other. But 
certainly not of usual oc- 
ice. And the tame with the 
Penguin. I know one cliff 
where two tenanted eyries ei 



lialfa 



e. — Voura, etc.. John Waij\)le Bond. 



if not more, and I c 
for some six score nests. Therefore, out of. 
say. five hundred and filty neats examined by 
tfiree people, not one solitary instance has oc- 
curred where the sparrow-hawk has laid its 
egtrs in the nest of some other bird, without 
addiag its own nest to it. It would give me 
great satisfaction if a genuine record by a 
reliable field ornithologist could be produced 
of this hawk doing anything but making its 
own home, I have known the sparrow-hawk 
erect a new nest in twenty-four hours. — 
Yours, etc, John Walpolb Bond, 

Heron Swallowlag 21b. Trout ?— Sir,— I re- 
member finding a heron once which had been 
choked in attempting to swallow a pike which 
was certainly not more than 1 j lb. I 
should think trout would be thicker than pike, 
^Yours, etc., A. S. JovcE, Beckenham. 

Sell- Strangled Birds.— Sir,— Seeing in The 
CouNTHV-SlDE, November i^lh, a suggestion 
by Mr. L. M, Curtis, concerning the sirange 
■"'iths of greenfinches. I may say that the at- 
tempt to reach the oil gland does seem to be 
one of the causes by which the greenfinch as 
well as other birds sometimes get the head so 
fixed between the wing feathers as to strangle 
ihemselves. I recall the death of a cock brown 
linnet that I possessed last year. 
While he was endeavouring to 
reach the oil-gland, or was put- 
ling a feather in place on his 
bade (I could not say which) 
— it happened in a couple of 
seconds — I had hardly turned 
my back when I fancied 
I heard a faint squeak, 
and looking at my birds, 
found to my surprise thU 
linnet on the cage floor dead 
with its head firmly fixed in its 
wing. Again only last week I 
found a case similar to the lin- 
net's, for a chaffinch that had 
(Sfeam. been in my possession for nearly 

four years had got its head fixed 
li wTipped '" ">* s^""* "ay "'"'«>■ "Is wiiR- 

So you see that it is not only 
the greenfinch that this disaster 
occurs to. — Yours, etc, An Intbrksteo 
Reader. 
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Cm and TraiB> — Sir, — A (rierd living dose proceeding from Ihe cellar. So loud was it 

to the main L. and S. W. Railway has a cat that I was quite convinced rats were causing 

which Bomeilmes lie* on the track close to the the commotkin. Arming myself with a 

rails while a train is dashing past and when hammer I found no difficulty in locating the 

the rush of air caused by the train has driven enemy as the squeaking continued ; but what 

a small bird down on the «raek, the cat seizes was my surprise to find two large mice silting 

it before it can recover itself. — Yours, etc., up, vis-i-mi, by the side of a nest partly com- 

J. R. Harding. pleted, apparently completely unconcerned by 

Criw of tbe SpBmw'l " Blk."-Sir,-As my jH-esence and the lighted candle held down 

B boy and also later I have frequently noticed ^° """''" " '"* '"'=''™ "' "'*"'■ ' hesitated 

the patch being of a reddish brown colour, or for." mmule or two lo strike the fatal blow, 

more properly a dark chocolate. By " fre- cur'ous to watch developments but as notinng 

quently "I mean it occurred frequently enough lurthsE happened 1 commenced busmess. Then 

to cause no particular surprise as it would do ^g*""/ ■"»"■'- * 

if rare. Every winter a good number are 'V^^ 

destroyed here as they do so much damag ' ' 
the spring. — Yours, etc., ffERBBKT 
Hawkins, " Pembury," S. Godslone. 



id business. 

a strange thing occurred. Aftt 

le of the mice by a blow from the hammer 

maining one continued to sit and squeak 

exactly as before, until it mat the fate of its 

fellow. I should be glad to know your opinion 

of what was happening to make them so 

Call irUh Eitrs T«M.— Sir,— Your oorre- oblivious of danger.— Yours, etc.. Albert 

spondent on "A many toed kitten"_has made Hillman, Hailsham. [It was evidently. I 

should say, a case of an interrupted duel be- 

:WD male mice. The survivor— by half 

te or so — was probably too dazzled by 

Maida Hill. the candle tight to understand what had hap- 

RoUn Eating FmglU.- Sir,— A few days pened to his late enemy and was likely to 

ago a friend and 1 were out on a nature jaunt, happen to himself. — Ed.] 

We stopped under a tree for lunch, and while ., Herons Mobbed by Crow Birds. "-Si r.- 
sittmg there _were_ much mlerested^ in the Mr. Shelley in The Country-Side of .oth ull. 
"" '^ -J that he knows a rookery ■ ■■ ' 



The iBslinet «r Mlgratloa?— Sir,— Domestic 

fowls seem to have the migratory instinct in 
a small degree. At this season they became 
restless — perching on their houses and in the 
trees, and flying down to the paths outside 
their runs. — Yours, etc.. Chameleon. 

A Dog'f Fore-kDSwledge.- Sir.- In Tn 
CouNTHY-SlDB November I7lh, 1906, re 
" Some Dogs of Ihe Day," Mrs. Slannard 
Robinson has made a statement which has 
interested me, for it exactly confirms my own 
experience in respect to my own dog. 

She refers to our Queen s " Plumpy " know- 
ing the day on which his mistress was return- 
ing from her travels and proceeding lo the 






a dog which was left a 






mistake with regard t 
Sketch No. 3 is not normal, there being one 1 
toe loo many. — Yours, etc., Morris Hab 



a robin. He came and perched 
fallen branch a few fe«t away, beside a 
group of the wrinkle-twig C lav aria 
rugosa) ; my companion threw him a piece O; 
e looked at with his character- 



(C. 



of which the heron 
E theory thai on 
.tagonistic, nest 
sidelong glance, and then helped himself ^...^j .1 



to a beakful of the wrinkle-twig, 
ination of the other wrinkle-twig about seemed 
lo sh<>w that he is In the habit of eating this 
fungus, as many of them were broken off. 
This incident seems to suggest an interesting 
line of enquiry, namely — What wild creatures 
eat fungi; and what species they favour? 1 
know that squirrels eat the edible and salanic 
boleti, the latter a reputed poisonous species. 
I believe hedgehogs also eat fungi and am 
lold thai pheasants sometimes do.— Yours, 
etc.. A. H, Thohpson, Abcrderfyn, Ruabon. 

Sight and aeorlng ol 
tke Mole.— Sir.— I see in 
No, 79 of Thb CoimtHY- 
SiDE. page 10, under the 
"Week's Wild Life," 
etc. No. 7. there is the 
following: — " No doubt 
all this variation is rend- 
ered possible because the 
mole lives in the dark, 
and. when adult, seems 
practically blind." What 
happens is that before it 
is born the mole's eye is 
tvell developed ; but soon 
after birth ihe bones of 
the skull begin to 
change and the open- 
ings through which the 
nerves of the eye should 
reach the brain dis- 
appear. Then ihe eyp- 
ball and its connections 
become atrophied to the 
condition of a small black 
speck, containing disor- 
ganised gi 



May I put forward 

t near one another a truce 
In this connection I have 
will travel considerable dis- 
Lther than touch the eggs' of 
ds wtiich nave buik near to them. — Yours, 
;., J. A. BuscK, Winchmore Hill. (Power- 
, birds often tolerate the presence ol weaker 

ow whether the mobbirg of herons by rooks 



-Ed-I 






The Dablia Bay PtawB.- The Dublin I 
irawn. Nephrops nomegirus, known also 
he Norway lobster, is much more comir 



howev 



ery importan 
ecled 






with this 
change, viz.', the singular 
development of the sense of h( 
in the mole, as exhibited in the 
lure of the tympanum, etc.. on 
the sense of hearing depends; and [he 
in which the development of one sense 
pensates for the loss. Or partial loss, 




year during our fortnight's absence in 
way. A woman used to come in every morn- 
ing to see that the house was in order and 
let ihe dog out for a short run sometimes. 
During that time " Nelly " (the dog} ate and 
dratik very little, and when my next door 
neighbour pelted it and made a fuss of it, 
there was no response at all and she walked 
about in a very dejected slate, until the day 
that we returned. That morning, about six 
hours before we retimied, «he went next door 
and scratched away until it was opened by 
the landlady, who, seeing that the dog was 
wagging her tail and was barking and jump- 
ing about most excitedly, said to her, 
"Hello Nelly; is your master coming home?" 
which ^1 her off again. Alter that she was 
incessantly going up and down stairs and 
looking out of the first floor window, until 
the cab with the luggage 00 top heralded 
our approach, then she came downstairs and 
was on the doorstep when we arrived. Until 
I read The Country-Side of this week I had 
never heard or read of any similar case- 
That there are occult influences at work, 
undreamt of in our philosophy, I feel quile 
confident and have so felt for a good many 
years. The widely accepted theory that 
" coincidence " is the explanation doe* nnt 
meet all the cases of phenomena that occur. 
Yours, etc-, J. A., Hevne 
Hill, S.E. (1 do not 
think V.C need Introduce 



this kind. Animals art 
very quick indeed to 
notice little indications of 
change; and no doubt a 
dog guesses that its 



eo( tl 






which a 
Ed. I 

A Wood Pigeon'* 
"Swallow."- Sir, — On 

Saturday I shot a young 
wood pigeon flying at a 
considerable height. '' 



e dowi 



very li 



ivilv 



M.D., 



in the 9 

Yours, etc., Robert 

Pwllheli. N. Wales. 

Strange Condnct ol Mice.— Sir,— One morn- 
ing recently, on coming downstairs, I was 
surprised to hear a most violent squeaking 



ing off our shores than is generally supposed : 
uc- especially in certain localities oU the Scottish 
!ch coast, and in Dublin Bay — hence ihe name 
ay "Dublin Bay Prawn"; but it is to be found 
m- only in deep water. Beautiful, both in form 
an- and colouring, it is yet more remarkable on 
CIS account of the extraordinary form of the 
. — " telson " or tail-fin of the " second laval- 
c, stage," which is produced on each side into 
a pair of enormous spines closely beset with 
rn- bristles. The specimen which formed the sub- 
ject of this photograph, measured one foot in 
length from the top of ih" claw lo the tall. 



wing ir 



found the crop had been 
burst by Ihe fall and one 
acorn had escaped. In- 
side the damaged crop 
were still two other 
acorns, the larger of 
which measured i| 
inch by 3 inch, I have 
noticed in one of your 
issues that oak trees 
us places may have originated 
being drof^ed by birds, but 



through 1 

what interested me most was ine immense 
muscular power which this bird must have 
possessed in its gullet to pass such a large 
bodv down into the crop. Yours, etc., P. 
KiN^lONT. F.R.C.S., Newark-on-Trent. 

Early MatcraltT — SJr,— I have a guinea-pig 
which is only two months old and is Ibe 
mother of six young ones. Wishing your 
wonderful paper every success, — Yours, etc-, 
H, Javbs, Queen Street, Cardiff 
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A*ofitable Poidtry Cohare. 

Bt "CHANTICXEER." 
ropnUrltr ot WyudottM. 
't HE great Crystal Palace Show recently 
I held ba£ eEtablished a record in poultry 
exhibitionB, for no fewer than 5,500 
birda of all breeds and varieties were penned, 
the qualtt; ani} conditions being very con- 
spicuous. 

Needless to state, the cream of the fancy 
was pr«aenl and champion prize winners were 
much admired. 

The popular Orpington bread was repre- 
sented by 115 Slacks, 300 Buffs, und uS 
Whites, but the palm must be given to the 
Wyandotte, of which 751 handsome specimens 
faced ihe judges — convincing evidence of their 
increasing popularity. 

The Gold and Silver breeds seem to be de- 
clining, but the While, owing doubtless to 
its wen-known utility properties, holds its own. 
The rich coloured handsome Partridge Wyan- 
dotte is rapidly increasing in favour. 

These obtained publicity some two years since 
when a winning cockerel changed hands for 
,£165, but at this Paiace Show the cup win- 
ning bird was sold for ;£^ioo, whilst several 
birds were purchased at £^0 and ;^5o. 

Their immense siie, brilliancy of plumage, 
lovely striping or marking, together with 
their adaptability for exhibition end wor.derful 
uliliiy properties malce the Partridge an ideal 
fowl for which our American poultry fanciers 
■re to be praised, for the Wyandotte breed 
generally was manufactured in the States, al- 
though I must particularly point out that the 
'Ekitte, when first imported, was a very dif- 
ferent fowl from that exhibited in Great Britain 
lo-day owing to the skill and perseverance 
of English fanciers, 
Tala* of Clont tor Fonltrf. 

It is surprising how few poultry keepers 
realite the high nutritive properties and feed. 
ing value of clover for poultry. If it were 
more generally recognised much benefit would 
be obtained, (or it can be purchased at a low 
cost, and its intrinsic value as an egg producer 
and fertilising food cannot be overestimated, 
for it not only balances the ration, but is 
rich in lime, salts, protein, carbohydrates, and 
fat. 

Clover has for its most valuable constituent 
protein, the flesh and muscle-former. An 
analysis shows that Ihe average crop of clover 
contains over 13 per cent, ol protein, 43 
per cent, of carbohydrates, and 4.9 per cent, 
of fat. It is in the depth of winter that clover 
is so invaluable to poultry keepers, who wi'l 
find the beat way is 10 have it cut up into 
^ort lengths and scalded in pans or vessels 
night, being well mixed with other foods 



possets Ihe same faults, and keep within 
the same strain as much as possible. Mate 
up freely chickens to their sire, or even 
grandsire, iheir mother, or their grandmother, 
but on no account mate together brother and 
sister. All hens should be mated up to a 
vigorous cockerel and pullets to a good healthy 
cock, and here I would stale that it is gener- 
ally found that strong vigorous pullets when 
sired by an old male bird, say, two or three 
years of age, will breed a preponderance of 
pullets. 

" Dead in she'l " is Invariably due to want 
of age on one side, the germ nol being sufTi- 
ciently strong !■ 



I know, however, that nature photographers 
will clamber among the cliffs so I give some 
advice generally on the matter. To begin with, 
the nature of Ihe rock itself is important. The 
rock may be crumbling limestone or hard 
granite. The climbers, par excelUnte. among 
Ihe cliffs are undoubtedly the St. Kil- 
dans and no one who has Mr. Kearton's in- 
teresting book on St. Kilda ii-lll fail to ba 
struck with the marvellous power these is- 
landers have acquired. 

The most important hint we can get from 
these men Is that when clambering on clifi 
ledges the feet should be bare. 









n the 



ning. 



1 have found that where clover has been 
given in this manner that not only have eggs 
been eiceplionally plentiful in mid-winter, but 
Ihe quality of the yollt has been much richer 
with greater fertility in Ihe breeding pens. 

FmIi ftboul tniUng FonltrT Peoi. 

up his pens of birds lo breed next year's stock 
about Ihe end of the year, November or 
December, whilsl January is nol too late, and 
if success is 10 be assured it is well to exercise 
Ihe greatest care in so doing, and for the 
encouragement of young beginners and 
those whose means are limited even a 
flock of mediocre or seeming wastrel fowls 
can be wonderfully improved by the purchase 
of a good cockerel, which, during the present 
month, can be bought for 55. to £7 is. Money 
spent in this way, if the strain wil! stand in- 
vestigation, is a capital outlay, for we must 
consider that with increasing knowledge and 
education of the pros and cons of poultry keep- 
ing, [he breeder who can boast of a fairly good 
bred flock of fowls will be far in front of the 
haphazard poultry keeper, and my experleme 
teaches me that the demand for typical poultry 
is rapidly on the increase. 
Never then mate together birds which 



above all, keep the birds in a vigorous con- 
dition by plenty of scratching exercise and 
a sheltered position when winter's blast is on 

Surdity ot Eggi, 

Many of my readers will be doubtless com- 
plaining of the scarcity of eggs this autumn, 
which is mainly due to the pullels having 
hardly started and the hens being in the last 
or finishing stages of their moult, and here 
a little practical advice will he useful, especi- 
ally as regards the hens, who (or the past 
few months have been resting whilst they 
changed their plumage. This is naturally a 
great strain on the fowl's system, but they 
often put on fat at this period of their exist- 
ence which hinders egg production. 

The best remedy in such cases is feeding 
sparingly of soft food for a few weeks, giving 
small wheat scattered in loose litter of chaff, 
etc., overnight, well raking il in so that the 
hens have to work to find it, whilst three 
times a week add one good teaspoon ful of best 
Epsom salts to each half pint of water Ihe 
birds have to drink, and see that Ihey have 
plenty of green food for the mid-day meal. 

At night I strongly advise one ounce of 
cooked lean meat per bird to be given. An 
excellent and cheap meat for poultry is bul- 
locks' liver, which at a few pence per pound 
is very economical and can be easily chopped 
up. 

Rggs in abundance from pullets and hens 
ivin follow this treatment, whilst I should 
add that when they have attained their nor- 
mal "indition.— and epg production should fol- 
low this — there is no better food than Spralt's 
patent poultry meal, especially when mixed 
up with sharps and bran. Do not forget to 
keep The grit boxes well filled with good 
sharp flint grit, also shell-making material, 
such as calcined oyster shells. These impor- 
tant necessaries are often omitted by poultry 
keepers with the regrettable result that the 
egg basket suffers. 

Amateur Photography. 

AMONG THE CLIFFS. 

By W. Robtoson Smith. 

IN the nesting season of 1899 I was Walk- 
ing along the cliffs to. the north-west of 
Ihe mainland of Orkney with a rather 
more than usually intelligent native when we 

enquired of my guide the reason of a pile of 
stones hanging almost over a direct drop of 
over tin hundred feet 1 was informed that here 
a venluresome naturalist had stepped into 

Now while there are many photographs to 
be obtained among the ledges of our iron- 
bound coast, I will lender the useful advice 
to nature photographers not to risk their lives 
to get them. There are very few nests of 
these sea fowl who find a home in the cliffs 
Ihal may nol be taken in absolute safety in 
less precarious positions. 

The nest which Ihe gentleman referred to 
tried to take in vain was only that of the great 
black.backed gjli, and I happen to know that 
this nest was to be obtained less than a mile 
from where the unfortunate accident occurred 
In a position of absolute safety. 



When climbing from Ih'' boilom of a cliff 
upwards never forget that il is a lot eiisier to 
go up than it will be lo come down, and also 
that if there is anyone coming up behind you 
or going down before you a miniature avalanch 
may very easily be sent dcwn on top of him. 
I remember on one occasion when descending 
from Ben Ledi seeing an accident of this kind 
happen, and one of our party had a very narrow 
escape of having his head broken by a stone 
some fifteen inches in diameter which flew 
clean over his head. 

Many accidents occur which are'caused by 
the climber losing his balance on the edge of 
the cliff, caused either by a mi-re momentary 
relaxation of thai vigilance always necessary 
at such times, or by the ground sliding down 
ur.der some impetus given by the climber. The 
s>it on cKff tops is usually more or less of a 
sandy or gravelly nature. 

To guard against this a thin rope held by 
Ihe climber and fastened securely at the lOp 
of the slope is sufficient. 

Few really high cliffs present a direct des- 
cent from the summit of the cliff-top. there 
being a slope of an angle varying from sixty 
to forty-five degrees. The soil on this slope 
is constantly sliding down, a^d particularly is 
this apl to occur In the spring or nesting 
season, subsequent on the winter frosts. 

Particularly also does this apply to Ihe nest- 
ing sites of such birds as the r;n-en. and pere- 
grin falcon, which are often found In inland 
precipices and which have to be visited in the 
very early springtime. If the eyrie of Ihe 
golden eagle is to be approached in the egg 

frosts and snows have altogetlier departed. 

Perhaps, in my papers on trees and tree- 
climbing 1 did not give sufliiient prominence 
to what is here of even greater importance— 
a steady head. Both when tree climbing and 
cliff scrambling, no one should risk anything 
who cannot absolutely depend on his nerves, 
and it Is advisable lo point out that when an 
accident has been more or less narrowly 
averted the operator's nerves will not as a rule 
be in a fit condition for continuing the op»a-, 1 
lions on that day at least, ' ^ 

Next week I shall give some account of tiiliif 
to use Ihe rope. 
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Latest Notes from the Zoo. 



winter day thdr musical silvery twittering 
almost always betrays the presence of gold- 

By F. Fmn, B A.. F.Z S. finches ; and they flutter like gold-splashed 

THE liiile lion cub> are (he great attrac- buttei-flies irom thistle to thistle. One of 

lion al present at the Gardens, such the very best results of the protection of 

small specimens not having been e.\- birds is that the goldfinch is multiplying 

hibiled for some time. Their nearest allcmpi again near many of our towns whence the 

at roaring is a hoarse mew, and ihey ore s^njay birdcalchers had almost exler- 

stilt, to some fxteni, slaves of the bonJe. „:„,. j ;, 
thougti also receiving rations of minced meal. \,.. ' . , . . „ ,u •■_ 

There have been other desirable acquisitions j— Mid-wmtcr does r»ot seem the time 

to the mammalian collection of late in the 'o fio 'ern gathering; but the common 

shape o( a female markhor (Capra falconerij. polypody is one of those ferns which re- 

a gift o( the President of the Society. His main bravely green in spite of frost and 

Grace the Duke of Bedford, and a while mon- snow. In another way if might be 

key of the Mritan mangabey group, seem- regarded as the " robin " among ferns, 

ingly an albino variety because it seems to (lourish best in man's 

ber.Sd'r.'raSe%''r'har;i7VaTda';:u: "T'l'^-'rl''" ?" nt"* '"" ^rr 

in spite of press rumours to that effect : the ""^ hcdgcbanks.^ It well repays a httle 

black swans, however, have not confined fh^m- cai-e m cultivation, but rou must be very 

selves to eggs, but have hatched the same, careful in moving it not to injure the 

I healthy brood of cygnets. t;;n;jlM fibrous roots. 

D points of inter- 



and have n 



that the black sw: 
with giving the li 
proverb by the ir 



e fact of i 



family at any and every time of 
the year ; and secondly, that the 
said family so closely resemble' 
the offspring of the while swan 
in their ash-coloured down that 
no one, to look at Ibem, would 
think that the cygnets would 
develop such opposite colours on 
attaining maturity. 

The new Bird House is now 
finished and open for inspection, 
and I think most people will 
agree that it Is, on the whole, a 
most excellent structure, and welt 
adapted for its purpose— the ex- 
hibition of the smaller birds — 
though if there had been fewei 
separate cages and more large 
enclosures adapted to the housing 
of groups, the aesthetic effect andj 
scientific interest of the collection 
would have been more adequately 
considered. 

The ben penguin which 
deserted her mate and young 
some time back, as mentioned in 
these notes, has now e^gs with 
her second maie^ It will be in- 
teresting to see if she serves him 
in the same way. Her first hus- 
band has died, but It seems that 
overmuch devotion to her off- 
spring, rather than regret at her 
loss, la what is responsible for I 



[W. J. Btrridtt, F.Z^. 
Ona of lb« Uoa Cuba •( ths Z««. 

led lutrif by bottle, altlungfa leoeMog occuloiul raliona 






The Week's WUd Life in 
Pictures. 

(5ee page 67.) 
" ROM n little distance a heronrv 



4. — Sharp-eyed as birds are, it is prob- 
able that the sense of touch In their bills 
is equally acute, and it is doubtful, there- 
fore, whether the tit discovers the clever 
disguise of the puss moth chrysalis by 
seeing that the bark-surface is artificial or 
by discovering that it is hollow and yields 

FROM ii little distance a heronry in to a peck. Whatever the cause, however, 
winter (i) seems scarcely different the result is equally disastrous to the chrj- 
from a rookery, because there is not salis, when his woody shelter is lorn open 
nearly thoidisparity in size of nest that the and a hungry tit makes a square winter 
stature of the birds would suggest. Bui meal of him. The illuslration shows how 
the heron, with its long legs, tong neck, admirably the puss-moth ca'erpillar imt- 
long hill, and huge wings, seems very tales the barlt surffice ; because but for the 
much larger than he is. Like the rookery, jagged rent in the cocoon it would be 
the heronry is deserted in winter, because invisible. 

it would manifestly be absurd for birds to 5.— Among freshwater fish of ordinary 
roost on cold winter nights at the wind- outline the barbel and the carp are distin- 
iwept summits of bare trees. guished by possessing exactly two pair^ of 

j._Horo we see the goldfinch, one of the little appendages or "barbules" on their 
prettiest of British birds, engaged in the lips; and the carp is distinguished by its 
very useful service which he renders to the wide back fin, occupying nearly half Ihe 
farmer, namely, devouring thistle seed*;, length of the back, whereas Ihe barbel's 
You have only to look at ti goldfinch's narrow back fin occupies quite a little 
beak to sec how admirably its vcrv neat space in the middle of ihe back. Of all 
point is filled to pick out Ihe seeds. ' On a freshwater fish an old carp is the wiliest ; 



and in waters which have been much 
fished the most expert anglers may s^ 
numbers of huge carp rolling and grub- 
bing round their bait without being able 
to tempt them. No doubt it is this very 
wiliness which enables the carp always to 
grow to such old age and large size. 

6. — ^The marble galls of the oak are the 
work of a tiny gall-wasp, called Cynips 
koliari; but 1 believe tha" no one yet 
knows (or certain whether there are ever 
any males of this Cynips, or whether the 
species is always reproduced from females 
alone by the principle of parthenogenesis. 
In July you may first find these galls, 
which are then small and green on the 
stalks and veins of leaves ; and most of the 
gall wasps come out from the ripe brown 
galls at the end of September. You can 
see the small round holes through which 
they emerge. Some, however, remain in 
the galls until the following spring. 

7.— -The yellow-necked mouse was only 
recorded as a British species, although it 
is not at all uncommon in some parts of 
England, twelve years ago by Mr, W. E. 
de VVinton. This is the more curious be- 
cause it is considerably the largest and 
most hand^Mme of our British mice, its 
fur above being a bright tawny, clearly 
separated from the pure while of its under 
parts. Only across the loiter throat and 
breast the tawny colour of the back spreads 
in a broad band, which gives the mouse its 
name, as shown in the picture. This 
handsome mouse is almost as large as a 
half-grown rat. 



Wark lor tbc B.E.N.A.— Th« Hants anrf 
Stasex County Prest, applauding the alms 
and objects of the B.E.N. A., writes:— "We 
have heard of some rare plant which has been 
seen in the locality, and which was not 
l>elieved to be found, we understand, in any 
part of Britain other than Ireland. The 
Association might protect this plant and take 
means to cultivate it in other parts of the 
district and kingdom. We shall hear more of 
this movement, we hope, before long." The 
plant referred to is, of course, the variegated 
simelhis, S. bicotor, concerning the preserva- 
tion of which notes have already appeared in 
The Countbv-Side. Next year, it is hoped, 
some seeds will be available for Ihe judicious 
propagation of the plant in its single English 
locality. 



Britisli Wild Life Stereographs 



, Dabthlck'i Covered N*n , „ 

Ineovertd; s. Wood-Leopurd Mgib; «, Yo 
lucltoo; J, SedgcWatble.'. Nest; a^B»by Pee. 



ten ot Mhsel-Thmsh : 17. Neit of Pirtiidcei •». 
'oniiE Spotted Flycalcber on Neit; 19, He^l of 
VhincbMi 30. Ncjt of Lesier Wbilelbioat. 
•BR IIS ), 1*. M, 
IT. Mant Sticatwater'i Nesting Buiroo and Eie; 
.. Mam Shiaiw.it. in Neslini Hole ; jj, Rnjor 
>m-i Ecb; 94. Ritor Bills dn Itockii as. Le»ei 
rtrn'i foone and Ege; s6, Common Torn, Egg, 
'oung, and Shell; 17. Vduiie Ring PIovfti; it. Ride 
1<"V'^"< and Egg,; .,, slag on Rockj jo, 
.hag's Neil and Egg.. 



„. Neil of LoDg.miltd Tit; 3'. Yoani Molei; 
, N»t and Eggt of Robin; 34, ynunc Reaiiel; 
, Nesl and F.Kti of Moorhen; 36, Ec(> of Nighl- 
t 01 Goaliucker; 37. Nesl of Wild Dock: j». 
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THE W£EK*S WILD WPS, IN PICTURES. 
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I. BerMfT la Wluler, at Halkban, Norfolk (E. K. R). Z. GoMBnch, Caidu€\h cardutlU or elfgani (E. F. A. Iluy). 3. / ^ lv 
Cmubidii Polypodf Fern. Polypodium vulgare {E. J. Casclr). 4. Cocoon al Pan Motb, DiVranura vinula, broken open by a tit O 
(G. B. Norrevs). 5. Comnoo Carp, Cvprinui carpio (S. and \V. Jtitinson). S. Marble Gallt on Oak made by Cynips 
kollari |P. Collins). 7. Yellow nccLeJ Mouw, .I/hj flavicollis (G. B. Norrpvs). 
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V«*oiucas. 

Tberc are many Specl(9,*onie being highly 
Of amcDtal- 

J HE. veronica family is a large one. It 
contains nearly two hundred dif- 
ferent species and a number of 
hybrids. "They vary in size from little 
creeping plants, which hardly raise them- 
selves above the ground, to large ever- 
green shrubs twelve feel in height. The 
colour of the flower is either white, pink, 
or some shade of blue. Some of the 
shrubs are found in most gardens, and 
amongst those that cannot be 
classed as hardy are several 
which, are very ornamental in 
the greenhouse, one of the 
handsomest -being I', diegen- 
bachii. 

They may easily be propa- 
gated by means of cuttings. 
The hardy species may be 
planted at any time during the 
autumn. Sixteen of the veroni- 
cas are natives of this country, 
though some are rare. The 
best known is the pretty little 
germander speedwell. I". 
chamcedrys. The lines on the 
flowers serve as guides to the 
insects, which assist in fertilisa- 
tion. They are a sure sign of 
the presence of honey. 

Another native species, V. 
officinalis, has, curiously 
erwugh, some of its leaves 
toothed and others entire. As 
the object of a smooth edge 
seems !o be to run water off 
quickly, and the object of a 
toothed edge to retain it, there 
is some difficulty in understand- 
ing why the same plant should 



Wb»t to KTOld. 

Good gardening consists in knowing 
what to avoid as well as what to grow, 
what to keep and what to throw away, in 
cutting the coat according to the cloth. 

Take, for instance, such plants as chry- 
santhemums. Most people attempt to 
grow too many plants and too many sorts. 
For a garden of ordinary size twenty sorts, 
or even a dozen, should be ample. There 
is no greater mistake than that of select- 
ing the sorts (or the garden from those 
shown at exhibitions. The best sorts for 



Work for the 

Week. '""ott^ 

DsMmbsT Opfliitiant. 

DECEMBER is a month in which many 
people believe very iittle work can be 
done in the garden. As a matter of 
fact it should be a very busy time, if only 
the weather is open. In gardens where 
time is seized by the forelock, there is 
plenty of work going on ; turf levelled or 
renewed, walks and drives set in order, 
borders re-arranged, herbaceous plants 
dug up, divided, and 

transplanted thinned, or nnea. oeos ,^^^^ .^ ^ f^^^^ ^^ ^, ^^^^ ^, 
mulched w,lh manure or dead leaves, (he f^^ ^ ,^,^, ^j, ^-^^ , ^ 

latter an excellent winter mulch for tender [[^ht and air & i- / 

In propagating from cuttings very little 
lihcial heat should be used. Sturdy 
cuttings rooted and grown cool give the 
Then in Ihe fruit ground and kitchen best results, 
garden there is digging, trenching, drain- 
ing, transplanting, new beds or borders to 'welng, 

make. These operations should be got Shrubs that have been potted and pre- 
through before spring arrives; Ihe earlier pared for forcing must be kept in a shel- 
the better. The man who says there is tered place, the pots buried in dead leaves, 
nothing much 10 be done in the garden in and (he soil, should it get dry, watered 
winter knows nothing about gardening, now and then. A few of each kind may 



roses, hydrangt 
other plants that 
severe frosts. 






r\ in pots for the decoration of (he 



poor in form dr in colour, to pick out the 
good from the bad, and (o banish the latter 
for ever. As the plants go out of flower 
one or two should be selected to supply 
p nlanted " trppcj "^""""KS. and they cannot be loo -~" 
nr fined b^s '^"^^^ '*"■■ '^.*'^^ ^^^"^^ ^^ "^"^ **"" 



ritomas. lilies 
likely to be hurt by 



be placed at once in a temperature of about 
50 degrees, and a fortnight later in one of 
about 60 degrees. 

Such plants as lilacs, ghent, aod mollis 
azaleas, mock orange, Japanese pliuns, 
and peaches, roses, spiraeas, deutztas, and 
staphylaeas, are suitable for this purpose. 
Hyacinths, tulips', daffodils, and lily of the 
valley if required to be in fkiwer at Christ- 
mas time should be placed in heat at once, 
Ciimeilias and white a7-aleas also may be 
subjected to a little extra heat, for 
although the flowers of the former are not 
now in much favour for personal adorn- 
ment, they are very effective on the plants 
when placed in the conservatory. 

The secret of successful forcing is in the 
frequent use of the syringe or sprayer in- 
stead of the watering pot. 
Moisture and warmth in the at- 
mosphere are essentials, whibt 
a continually wet scmI about the 
roots is most deleterkius. The 
heat and light of the sun, what 
Utile there is in December, 
should be made the most of. 
Daugen of " CuldliiiK." 

Cinerarias, primulas, calceo- 
larias and carnations require all 
the light they can get, also 
plenty of air in ali weathers. 
These plants are ruined by 
coddling. The leaves usually 
damp off when the plants have 
been kept ctose and too warm, 
giving the impression that ex- 
posure to draught and damp air 
from outside have been the 
cause. This is, however, a mis- 
Cyclamens require warmth 
tow 10 bring on their flowers. 
They must be carefully exam- 
ined frequently for ^e first 
appearance of aphis which is 
most harmful to them. 

Gloire de Lorraine begonls 
should now be in full glory. It 
likes an airy position near the 
glass in a house where the tem- 
perature does not fall below 50 
degrees. When (hus treated it 
ViiA. ^,i|[ Bower and be attractive 

from December to Jime. 
1, Md A batch of cannas should now 

be started. The best flowers 
are borne by plants grown from 
tout single eyes, treated liberally in re- 
tard to manure and kepi in a temperature 
if f 0-65 degrees. Pelargoniums of the show 
ecrion will need special care in watering 
ind ventilating. They prefer a rather dry 



A Correction.— In " The Story of The Kern," 

in our issue of November i7lh, our contributor, 
S. L, B.. was in error in describing the illus- 
tralions as those of DavaUia epipkytla. They 
represented Asptenium balbi/eruni, a familiar 
garden fern. No kind ot DavaUia has liUle 
ferns growing from Ihe (romft, as have many 
kinds of Aiflenium, including the one shown. 

The Christmas card published this year b; 
the Roval Society lor the Protection of Birds, 
(3. Hanover Square, W,), is from the accom- 
plished pencil of Sir F. Camithers Gould, the 
cartoonist, and is entitled "The Waits." It 
also inttudes a calandar for 1907. The "waits" 
are the robin, thrush and blackbird ; but a 
more appropriate Christmas trio would be 
robin, wren and starling. 
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Answers to Coireqiondeiits. 



Rambler Roses. 

THERE ar« now manj' roses with the same 
habit as crimson rambler, that is, they 
push up annually round the base numer- 
ous stout shoots which spread in all directions 
and in the second year are heavily laden with 
flowers. Although recommended (or pergolas 
and pillars, they are excellent for draping the 
stems of old pear and apple trees, trailing over 
summer houses and screens, or even for the 
side of a road and overhanging water. 

They are very strong in constitution, are 
not particular in regard to soil, and beyond a 
little thinning out of Che shoots now and then, 
Ihey require no attention. Their value in the 
villa garden has scarcely yet been recognised, 
but they are certain to supplant many of the 
TOmmon and not vary satisfactory things thai 
help to furnish the borders, walls, etc., of such 

The best sorts are the following : — Dorothy 
Perkins or Lady Gay, Carmine Pillar, Crim- 
son Ramtiler, Aim^e Vibert, C. F. Meyer, 
Longworth Rambler. Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg, Reve d'Or, Blush Rambler, Bennett's 
Seedling, Helen, Hiawatha, Alisier Stella 
Gray, Flora, and Blairii I[. Most of these 
can be purchased from dealers (or about is. 

W. W. 



Garden Queries Answered- 

PUMaiBi In LawM.— The only certain 
means for ridding lawns o( plantains is to dig 
tbem out. There are various other means. 
such as putting a pinch o( sail on Ihe centre 
of each plant, piercing them with a skewer 
first dipped in carbolic acid, dropping a little 
petrol«jm (rom an oil can on to the crown of 
each ; these are almost as tedious as the dig- 
ging and much less certain. Engage a handy 
faov and (urnish him with an old carving (ork 
with which, after a litlle practice, he will be 
able to exlracl the plantains expeditiously. The 
lawn sands and other preparations said to 
de sli oy weeds without hurting Che grass are 
not of Ihe slightest use when the weeds are 
plantains, dandelions, or thistles, all of which 
have stout tap roots capable of starting into 
griMvth after the top has been poisoned or cut 
oft. — (to N. K. Martyn, Sedbergh, and others.) 

OlMovci !■ PlantliODiea.— Oilstoves or 
lamps are now largely used to keep frost out 
of plantbouses and frames in winter. The 
(umes from the burning oil do no appreciable 
harm to the plants, and ic is surprising how 
great a difference in temperature is made, ^'e 
do not recommend a stove with a dish of water 
on the top as that would make a steam un- 
less it were so arranged as to get hoc with- 
out steaming, in which case it would do no 



keep your old plants of ordinary geraniums 
(pelargoniums) and have no greenhouse or 
attic with a large skylight, your Hest plan 
is to Cake them out of their soil and lie them 
in bundles, hanging them for the winter, roots 
upwards, in any cellar. Roses in pots will 
survive the winter in any sheltered pusition.— 
(to A. Donaldson, Waterloo.) 

FuBgl on a Liwn. — The maned mushroom 
{Copritxus comalus) is a common species to be 
found growing in waste places, tips, and some- 
times on lawns, to such an extent as to con- 
stitute a perfect nuisance, though some epi- 
cures would l>e glad of such a table delicacy 
near at hand. Of the maned mushroom, Mr. 
W. G. Smith says: "There is no species I 
should prefer before this one ; it is singularly 
rich, tender, and delic'ous. " The fungus 
quickly decays, however, into a black malo- 
dorous mass, and for table use it should be 
gathered when the gills are pink, and used 
quickly. On a lawn Ihey are difficult to deal 
with, as any dressing likely to kill ihe fungus 
would also injure the grass. By gathering 
Che mushrooms as they appear, and before 
they can shed their spores, the stock may be 
exhausted in lime.— (to T. H., Durham.) 



Horn Of ■•narai Inlatasi. But io llial MlNr B«r> 
rasp«i<l«Mi may aot be iHHiipDlntad bi rMial*lng 



is in use for heating small 
afterwards tried as a heater for a greenhouse 
33 feet long and eight feet high, and it has 
kept frost out of this house every winter since. 
— (to variou* readers.) 

MM-Dcccmbcr Fiawerl.— With the excep- 
tion d( Christmas roses (black hellebore), there 
are no outdoor flowers which you can count 
upon (or bouse decoration in mid-December. 
Under ^laH, of course, there are chrysanthe- 
mums in plenty ; and many kinds of South 
African beathi, as well as various primulas. 
■re both beautiful and plentiful. Under glass, 
in fact, all the lovely flowers of the SouChern 
hemisphere are at their best in our mid- 
winter. — (to H. FftANKLVN, Hyde Park.) 

KceplBg PlMti in Ike Wfnlcr.— It is much 
belter to take cuttings of geraniums than Co 
preserve Che old planes, except in the case of 
climbing geraniums, which have been trained 
over framei, etc If, however, you wish to 



" In My Garden," published by the Lavender 
Press at is. net, is a dainty and handy memo- 
randum book for nature lovers. Besides blank 
pages for notes, there are appropriate quo> 
Cations (or each week, with hints about gar- 
dening and table decoration. It would be a 
pleasant little Christmas present to send to 
any lady who is fond of her garden and her 

"By-Paths In Nalnre,'' by Frank Stevens, 
published by the Religious Tract Society at 
23. 6d., contains a number of intereiing 
chapters on the ways of insects, spiders, etc. 
Some of the chapters almost too closely 
resemble parts of " Spiderland " by Rose Haig 
Thomas ; and some of the details are not too 
accurate — a crtticnsm iwhich applies also to 
soma of the illustrations by Mr. F. P. Smith. 
In s{ute, however, of these blemishes and the 
authot's tendency to credit insects with human 
attributes, it is pn excellfcnt book to awaken 
interest in certain classes 6f creatures, such as 
wasps, weevils, spiders, etc., that are gener- 
ally neglected. It would be a good gift-book 
for young observers. 

WIU Birds in NorlhnmkeriMd.— The Pro- 
tection Order dated 17th of last month, extends 
the close time for all birds in Norlhumber. 
land to the nth of August, and to September 
I (or the dotterel, eider duck, guillemot, 
gulls (except black-backed gull), oyster 
catcher, puffin, razorbill and tern. In the 
Farne Islands the eggs of the following birds 
are protected : Cormorant, ring dotterel, eider 
duck, guillemot, ki Hi wake gull, oyster 
catcher, puftin, razorbill, shag, terns ; while 
(he following are protected throughout the 
county : — Curlew, peregrine fah:on, kestrel, 
kingfisher, merlin, owl (all kinds), golden 
plover, raven, snipe (all kinds), woodcock, 
golden crested wren, and (after May 1st In each 
year) lapwing. On Holy Island no eggs of 
any kind of birds are to be taken until 1911. 

Our Photo. Competition. 

Photographs intended (or the November 
competition should have their titles and names 
and addresses of che'r senders written clearly 
on the back, and should be addressed "Camera 
Editor," The Countrv-Side. i and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain the right to use any photos sent in. 
Stamps should be enclosed if the relurn of the 
photographs is desired in case of rejection. 



MJOolant Inlimt la iwblish, direot By post. 1 



Irltauli the threa sople* et the papat ananB 
pariDRa wfio do rdI alraady .take It. 

N.B.— Readwa wlio daalra le n»« apaolinana 
naiMd aieuld M imII adtJud to )ahi tiM B.n.N.A., 
and Hiim oMaln Ih* advanlasa of Uia aardaos at 
(bo ninwroua siparta who aia MlllinK to BaiM 
■paalmans far mamMrs. A Hat of aiaerla I* -uA- 
llafwd wllh (ha B.E.N.A. 11*1 01 membara. 

Variety al WIW Duck,— I should doubt yolir 
creamy-jvhite-breasted wild duck being pure- 
bred. The mallard interbreeds so easily with 
halfJired ducks which have become wild that 

although 1 believe that water fowl naturally 
breed very true to type in all the details of 
their parti-coloufed plumage.— (to B. N. Walk, 
Brewood, Staftord.) 

Damage to Shot Water Fowl The removal 

of about half a cubic inch of flesh from the 
breast of a shot duck left on the pond all 
night was not due to rats, but almost cer- 
Uinly the work of water beetles. These 
insects are very voracious and swarm in such 
ponds as you describe, covered with duck-weed 
and full of water plantain,— (to B. N. Wale, 
Brewood, Stafford.) 

Plant Identified — The specimen which you 
send, taken from a shrub four or five inches 
high, is the Bladder Senna (Colutea aibort. 
scens). Ic is a well-known hardy shrub, which 
is now naturalised in some parts of Britain, 
'''here is a fine colony of it on the railway 
Banks near Dalslon Station, North London. — 
(to J. W. TitoyAS, Cwmcarn, Cros^keys, New- 
port, Mon.) 

A Fteak Pear.— In our issue of February 
3rd, 1906 (page i6t), one of these curious com- 
pound pears was illustrated. They are mani- 
festly Ihe product of several blossoms, or of 
one blossom with several calyces, growing one 
ribove another.— (to W. Plant. Broadheatli.) 

Migrant Birds.— Besides the swallows, etc., 
there are, of course, many birds which depart 
ader the breeding season— ail the warblers, 
nightingale, cuckoo, butcnerbird, turtle dove, 
nightjar, etc., etc. ; but such birds as wrens, 
song thrushes, starlings, chaffinches, linnets, 
and hedge sparrows are classed as residents. 
Even among these birds, however, a certain 
amount of migration takes place, especially on 
the part of young birds of the year. To what 
extent, if any, they leave the British Isles for 
The winter has not been property ascertained 
—(to H. E. L. Ghundv, Liverpool.) 

Great Warty Newt and TomU If you 

notice the fungoid growth on your newts 
again, rub Che affecCed part with common salt. 
Toads require plenty of soft carden mould into 
ivhich they can burrow when so inclined and 
your toads and newts are probably kept on 
a soil which is too hard (ar them to excavate 
into; a very favourite place is the earth at 
the foot of a wooden fence which goes some 
distance into the ground, especially if it be 
covered with a growth of coarse herbage.— (to 
J. MiNlHANE, Jr., Barnes, W.) 

The SpUdie Tree,— It is not true (1) ihat the 
spindle-tree flourishes only in Hampshire and 
Shropshire. (2) That Chippendale furniture 
is (or was) made of the wood o( this tree. 
(3) That Che tomato has been developed by 
cultivation from *he berries of the spindle- 
tree.— (to H. Rani>all, Longparish. Hants.) 

Treatment ol Gnfaui-Plg.- Your guinea- 
pigs which have a lump forming -n 'he lower 
J;iw should have the parts frequently fomented 
with hot water and give an occasional feed 
of hot scalded bran and plenty of succulent 
green food. We surmise your feeding is nWi IV 
correct.— (to F. J. Hilluan. Homsey Rise-VJ 
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Answers to Correspondents- 

(Continutd from page 69.) 
Grub* In Wo«d.— The boney-looking grubs 

various kinds at bFelles.— (to S. A. H.) 

MortsUtT ol Bed.— Is it a (act chat all the 
bees in Binstead, Isle o( Wight, died this 
summer? If so, the occurrence would be 
worth serious investigation ; and 1 would like 
10 lienr from some bee-ktrper on the subject. 
— <to Miss E. F. Stone-Scoit.) 

Para«iU* oa a Cat. — The tough, smooth. 
grey parasites, which you found in large 
numbers adhering to the head and shoulders 
of your Persian cat, after she had been lost 
for three days, were common ticks. She had 
probably been haunting some farm buildings 
lately tenanted by sheep, or sometFllng of that 
kind.— <to Miss E. F. Stone-Scott.J 

Ta DbUngttUh Ihe " Sparrftwi."— Often, as 
in your case, the diflicuily arise* from con- 
fusion between the names of "hedge" and 
"tree" sparrow. Tlie hedge sparrow U all 
dark colour, with a slender beak. It is not 
really a tparrow at all. The tree sparrow is 
like a cock house sparrow, only the top of its 
head it ali auburn colour and its face pat- 
terned with black and whitish. In our issue 
of March 3 we illustrated the difference be- 
tween the tree sparrow and the cock house 
sparrow. The hedge sparrow It common 
everywhere in the hedges, where it slips 
quietly In and out with a thin piping note. 
Among its common names are dunnoek and 
hedge accentor.— (to H, B., Birkenhead.) 

Sparrowi' Fatal Flgiit.~It is very rarely 
thai a light between sparrows or any other 
British birds ends fatally. When this hap- 
pens it is always, I think, the result of an 
accident. In the case which you witnessed, 
when two sparrows Hew together on the wing 
and one killed the other with a single blow, 
it was almost certainly the force with which 
they mel in the air that caused the beak of 
one to penetrate the brain of the other. — (to 
R, R. OVKNSTONE. Duntrune, near Dundee.) 
Insect Peal— The unseen insects which 
attack tb- face especially, but other parts of 
the body al.;o, at night would seem to be the 
common bed-bug. By thoroughly washing all 
the crevices of llie structure of the bed with 
paraffin you can destroy the pest. — (lo Wales). 
Age ol SfaMp Dogl. — Fifteen years is the 
outside limit of the ordinary working-life of 
sheep dogs ; and the majority do not pass 
the age of ten years.— (to F. B. H. Whitb.) 
Snpp«wd Glow-worn. — It was probably a 
luminous centipede which you saw on October 
aSth at Hatherlelgh, Devon. I do not think 
glow-worms are ever found so late in the year. 
—(to F. W. Down.) 

Book oa mrii. — I hink that Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe's " Manual of British Birds " in four 
small, cheap volumes is the best. The 
coloured plates are not particularly good, 
being reproductnons of old drawings ; but the 
book makes an excellent work of reference 
and is, or was, to be purchased very cheaply, 
—{to W. O'c. M., Newchurch.) 



Nature Records of the Week. 

ISaal lo by Reader* •(" TfaeCauatrr-AIde." J 

Eaclb.— A specimen, probably the same one 
which was seen last week in Ni.rth Norfolk, is 
now reported from East SuBollt. — (E. Ash.) 

LiiTLE Owl (Athene tutctua) shot on Novem- 
ber jih near Stratford -on- A von,— (J. R. 
Hodges.) 

Roucti-LEtK^BD BuzzitKD shot by one of Lord 
Carnarvon's keepers On his Bingham estate 
near Carnarvon, November aand. 

FERRi;ciKotis Dlck shot by .Mr. Seymour 
Hoare's keeper in Adleihurpe Park, near Stow- 
on-lhe WoU.— (H. Cox.) 

Wagtail. — Hybrid between white and pied 
wagtail seen near Wells, Norrolk, November 
10th. Back black; face white; small black 
bib surrounded by white. Evidently a male in 
fine plumage.— (E. K. R.) 

GRE*t Blub oh Pacific Heron. — A sirag^ 
g!er from the arctic regions of North America 
shot by Mr. Sutherland, of Graemsay, Orkney, 
January, 1906. Note the blue black shoulder 
caps from which it derives its name. There 



PtelcJ [C. CiiMn, 

Gnat Bite or Paeine Heron, ihot In 

Orkney. 

No other ioilmc* ii on nconl of this bird h«vlnj 
nached our sborei, 

'•» no other instance on record of this bird 
having reached our shores.— (Chas. Gibson, 
Newhay. Clfie, Sclby.) 

GAtiWALL. — A pair of these ducks wpre 



Jughtor 



eebirs 



Valub of Cl'rrant Bread. — Doctors seem 
agreed in advocating the use of currant bread 
on account of its high nutritive tjualities, and 
the Hnvis Bread Company recently offered valu- 
able priies to the master and foreman bakers 
0/ the United Kingdom for the best specimens 
of currant bread made with Hovis flour. For 
the masters there was a massive silver cup and 
for the foremen a bicycle, while gold and silver 
medals were offered to each class. Thouinnds 
of loaves were sent in and an interesting ex- 
hibition was held for two days in the hall of iho 
Institute of Journalists, Tudor Street. Ex- 
perts from different parts of the country formed 
a committee of judges and their work was 
not easy owing to the high quality of the 
bread submitted. 



during the last summer.— (H'. R. Marshall.) 
BIrdi an HlgratloD. 

Wild Swan shot at Forres, Elgin, N.B., on 
November sth.— (H. Magraih.) Yellow 
Wagtails, multitudes seen on September i« 
at Dymchurch, Kent ; evidently preparing to 
migrate.— (E. Hoile.) WlLu Duck, golden 
eye and scamp, shot at Foires, Elgin, N.B., 
on November jth and 10th.— {H. Magraih.) 
Snow Bunting, one at Stonehaven, N,B., 
October i8lh. flock November 10th.— (A. D. 
H.) Blue TlTa, arrived in numbers on 
November loth and nth at Sancton, Yorks.— 
(E. R. Paton). Redwings, November jjth 
Cardiff.- (W. P. Bird.) November j6th Stone- 
haven, N.B.— (A. D. H.) Fieldfares, further 
large arrival of at Sancton, Yorks., on Novem- 
ber 10th.— {E. R. Paton.) First arrival near 
Cardiff, November 4th.— (W. F. Bird.) Dul- 
wich, November 26th.— (J, E. S. Dallas.) 
Stonehaven. N.B.. November i6th.— (A. D. 
H.) Swallows, at Stonehaven. N.B., Octo- 
ber 14IJ1; wind S.W,— (A. D. H.) At Wans- 
ford. Northants. October 14th.— (G. H, Lewin.) 
At Bray, Co, Wicklow. Ireland, on November 
aoth.— <B. C. Waller.) Ashford, Kent, Novem- 
ber 21st.— (J. H. Burrows.) Nenr Oxford, 
November ilith. — W. Lambert). Ciiiffchaff, 
picked up near West Drayton, November 20(h, 



I cold s 



and released n 



recovery 



at Ealing— (T. S. Foi.) Ht>LSE-iiiKTlNS, at 
Hampton, Middlesex, on November I7lh.— (H. 
O. Mills.) Near Winchester, Hants, on 
November wnd.— (G. Norsworlhy.) At Big- 
gleswade, Beds., on November 13th.— (S. W.) 
On November 33rd at Bangor. N. Wales ; 
windS.W.— (H. King.) At Binstead, I.O.W.. 
on November 18th ; wind S.W.---<G. Nichol- 
son.) Over 100 on telegraph wires at Brig- 
stock, Northants, on October 9th.— (G. H. 
Uwin.) 
LaloNeiti. 

Woo DPic EONS, feeding young in nest, on 
November 5lh. in the Tree Court, Calus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vouog birds flying oit 
Novmber i7tb.— (D. G. Beckley.) 
Blrda' Song. 

From all parts of the country, including 
Scotland and Wales, records come of the sing- 
ing of the song thrush, missel thrush, and 
great tit dudng the latter part of November. 
Blackbird November aard near Uckfield, Sus- 
sex.— (M. M.) 
Marked Birds. 

Blackbird, a hen with white ring round ih* 
neck and lame in the left leg from November 
md until November i6lh at Latchford, War- 
rington, Lanes.— (F. Fuller.) With while 
tail and spotted head, Torquay, November 
nth.— (C. Wynne-Robarts.) Pure white black- 
bird seen last spring, returned in November to 
Oswestry.— (W. B. Robinson.) [Where was 
this bird all the summer?— Ed.) Rook, white 
on one side of head and one wing, Torquay, 
November 8lh.— fC. Wynne- Roberts.) 
London NotM, 

Blackbird, with head and primary wing 
feathers while, on November i8th. at Crickle- 
wood, N.W.— (L. F. Taylor.) Cock black- 
bird, with white head and patch of white on 
lower part of back, aeen at Manor Park E., 
on November jist.— (Rer. J. W. Oliver.) 
BallerDlea and Heth*. 

Briustonb Butterfly on November nth at 
Chandlers Ford, Hants.— ^A. H. Cotton.) Pea- 
cock, November ajnd, Torquay,— (G. C. Sled- 
ham.) Red admiral, November nth. Stoke 
Gabriel, Devon.— {W. J. W.) CatbrpillaRS 
OF THE Fox Moth feeding in the open as late 
as Noven-ber iith at Ruabon, Denbighshire, 
N.B.— (A. H. Thompson.) 
Other lueeti. 

Bumble bees, wasps, and bluebottles, were 
on ivy blossom and elsewhere in many parte 
of the country during the latter part of Novem- 
ber. Small leaf crickets. T. ciitereui, and 
large green leaf cricket. L. vitidissima. not 
heard this autumn in Devon. -.-(A. H. Swin- 

Planta. 

Blackberry and dewberry in bloom in al' 
parts of the country during the latter tart of 
November ; wood violet near Cardiff, Novem- 
ber 2Sth. Ripe raspberries, November 13rd, 
U.klield, Sussex.— (M. M.) Six on one slatk. 
^ovembe^ asth, Wisbech.— (A. J. Peckover.) 

Bulb Planting.— The question is frequently 

asked how late may bulbs be planted, and 
many garden lovers refuse to plant bulbs now, 
ihouKb they would like to do so, because they 
fear it is too late. Messrs. Frederick Carter 
i Sons. Ltd., of Woking, who are recog- 
nised as experts on all questions connectet) 
with bulbs, assure us that it is not too late, 
and that excellent results may be obtained by 
planting any time during (he'next few weeks. 
They go further, and state that they have had 
most gratifying success with bulbs planted as 
late as March, and those who admire the 
garden anemones should know that they can 
be obtained in almost any month of the year 
according to the date at which they are 
planted. Roses, bulbs, seeds or any other 
Garden stuff obtained from Messrs. Frederick 
Carter and Sons. Ltd., of Woking, will give 
perfect satisfaction. 

"DAILY MAIL/' 

Th« NaturallBt'e Dally ~ain apanar. 
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EVERY naturalist must have seen at graph on the British Trichoptera in the this species, the tube can be easily cut 
some time or other when near the Transactions of the Entomological longitudinally and the smooth sillten tin- 
nei^bourhood of water some moth- Society, London, in 1865, records 150 ing is readily observed, 
like [lies somewhat unattractive in colour species, tvhile his revision of the European L. petiuctdus is content with joining por- 
flying about from plant to plant. species contains no fewer than 500 belong- tions of leaves togeher, forming a case 

If one is observed to settle one will find ing to this region. flattish in form, but very wide in propor- 

that the wings meet at an angle over the Tiie eggs surrounded by jelly are laid in tion. 

back in a roof-like manner, as will be seen masses in water, as many as a hundred be- Their sheaths are open at either end, 
from the upper fly in the photograph. ing often deposited at a time, and the larval some being cylindrical in form of uniform 

t Their predominant colours are browns and pupal stages are passed in this ele- width, while others are tapered down and 
d greys, the tower wings often being ment. often curved slightly. 

The larvs on emergence from the egg When the sheath becomes too small for 
after swimming about for a little time look the growing larvse they make a fresh one, 
about them for some material of which to or more frequently enlarge their cases by 
make their home, and immediately com- adding tier upon tier to the wider end. 
mence operations: Some of the caddis worms build sheaths 

They construct silken tubes attaching to of a very irregular character, as L. lunatui 
the outside fragments of various sub- and A. nervosa, placing here a bit of wood, 
stances, and a glance at the pholograph there a bit of stone or perhaps a shell at- 
of but a few of these cases or sheaths will taching long sticks, which oftr^ij pass 
readily show that there is as much variety beyond the mouth of the sheath. 
in form as exists between the mud hut of Most of the sheaths are heavy in com- 
the crofter and the palatial home of the parison with the insect, and would be be- 
aristocrat. yond the power of the creature to pull 

In the building of their home they make [Continued on page 78.) 

use of all kinds of 



grair 



of 



1 Fir- 



gravel, sand, small 
stones, shells of 
bivalves, and othei 
mollusca. 

Nothing comes 



almost transparent, with very few hairs '• 

covering them, and this, together with species, while 

their smallness in size, makes them apt to others are careful 

be passed by unnoticed. to use only one 

A study o( the life history of these Cad- Wnd of material in 

dis flies is an entrancing one, and does its formation. 
not bristle with dilTiculties, as many other The Limnophi- 

obscure orders of insects, from the fact lidae, as will be 

that they can be readily kept under obser- seen on referring 

vation in smatl aquaria from the egg stage to the photograph. 

to the perfect insect. build very beauti- 

They belong to the Phrygancidce, a sub- ful structures, one 

family of Neuropterous or nerved winged of the most curi- 

insects, which include the dragon, may, ous being the 

ston^, alder, snake, scorpion, a.-d Incewing sheath of L. rhom- 

flies, many representatives of which are bicits, whioli is of- 

found throughout our country. ten constructed of 

Some of our systematic entomologists, small fragnfnis 

owing to peculiarities in the mouth or- of straws, whiih. 

gam, the labium and palpi being largely being placed 

developed, while the mandibles are on- transvfrsly lo t!iL- 

tirely absent, create a new family for axis of the tube, 

them, viz., the Trichtiplera, and the pro- forms in rro^s sec- 

per position in the classiRcalion of insects tion a circle with- 

has often been the cause of much discus- in a piilygon, 

sion. It, liowever, is not widely separated who^e anpirs are 

from the Lepidoptera or scale-winged in- produced beyond. 

sects (moths and butterflies), having some When constructed 

characters in common with them. of moss, as is of- 

M'Lachlaa. who published his mono- ten the case with 




Variont Formi ol Cu« ot Caddli Fly Lsrra. 



Warham. Norlolk. 
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, Country-Side Notes. 

A solemn sadnesi reigns, tt great peace inio which the bird has wedged the nut residence (or the wasp's numerous gruh- 

U around us; in its light the cares of the before hammering it open to get 9ut the children. Now we can make sections of 

■OMking day grow smalt and trivial; kernel would always be a valued specimen the edifice and mark the little cubicles 

•thoughts we cannot speak but only listen in a nature study museum. For comparl- which served at once as separate nurseries 

.to, flood in upon us; and standing in the son with this, the shells of other hazel and larders for the grubs. 
.ftillness, under earth's darkening dome, nuts split in half by squirrels, bored in 

we feel that we are greater than our petty various ways by different kinds of mice, t. . .- ^ ^ 

■ lives. Hung round with these dusky cur. roughly hammered open by tits, neatly Sometimes we discover that these mossy 

Jains, the world is no longer a mere dingy drilled by weevils, and so on, make a very rose-growihs - bedeguars. they are 

■ifOTkshop. but a stately temple wherein interesting collection, and are ver> easily ""e*"— have been burglarised by mice or 

man may 'worship, and where, at times, in found where nut bushes grow and wild, life "'^- .^^^^ '^"'*'^'^ ^° '^"°"^'* "? ^"'^^'- 

the dimness, his groping hands touch abounds. o«s '"vader had gnaWed or hammered 

QnA't w . u » » » . his way, devouring each occupant as the 

1. K. Jerome. The acorn and beech nut. again, show, ""."'^ proceeded. Similar ravages may be 

• • • each in its way. the marks of teelh and d'soovf ed in other galls. The '_' marble 

HAVING been asked several times beaks of different enemies, while alder £""*'■ '*"■ »nstance, now clustering, dry 

lately to write about the natural catkins picked by siskins, birch catkins ^""^ round, upon the twigs of hedgerow 

objects which may be collected for pulled to pieces by redpolls, fir cones ^''^' "'^y.**''*" '^ •'*'""' "P"" ** 8™""°' 

nature study in winter, I will devot" my stripped by squirrels, haws skinned by roughly nibbled open by mice to reach the 

space to the subject this week. Many field-mice, ivy ^eeds dropped by thrushes, fat gall-wasp chrysahs which lay hidden 

people, looking out over damp fields etc., etc., all have their special interests, m the centre. Besides these galls there are 

between brown hedges fo a horizon fringed as have also the rose hips, upon which the wthered, spongy relics of the oak-apples 

with bare trees, imagine that country greenfinches feed by day and the field mice <»• ™=y' ^*™'/^ealls upon other plants. 

rambles must be unproductive and disap- by night. Very few are left by January, such as the long gnarled galls upon 

pointing in the short, cold days. Of but it is easy to find the remains of past bramble-stems. 
course, this is not so; for, leaving out of meals either under the rose bushes, where • « « 

thought the creatures of salt and fresh the greenfinches dropped them, or in some Carefully splitting open other dry stems 

water, where the seasons bring little dimi- convenient place, such as an old bird's nest of bramble, or, indeed, any vegetable 

nution of active life, the winter is scarcely close by, whither the mice had carried growth which is hollow by age or habit, 

less rich than the summer anywhere in its them. The contrast is very interesting, you may find evidence of many curious 

objects of interest. although the object of the bird and the tenants, from nurseries of solitary bees in 

• • • ' mouse was the same, namely, to eat the many compartments to chrysalids of 
Aking the laneside hedgerows and seeds of the rose. moths. Indeed, wherever you disturb the 

ditch-banks, on sand dunes, in woods. »»• natural order of things in winter you may 

gravel pits, etc.. variously marked and You know the plan of the rose's fruit? find the chrysalids of moths. When you 

shaped snailshells of many kinds are Each seed is enclosed in a stoney shell; pluck the moss from a tree-trunk or separ- 

easily found ; and, although many of them and a number of these are surrounded ate dried leaves that are spun together, 

have k»st a good deal of their original with bristly hairs inside a bright reddish- when you pull up the grass "between the. 

colouring, they have the merit as " speci- orange receptacle. Any creature which is spreading roots of a tree or turn up the 

mens " of being empty. A very little shell- tempted— as the waxwing is— to swallow j^oij th^re with a trowel, the reward of your 

collecting on systematic lines in winter these reddish-orange hips whole, carries labour will almost always be the buried 

will enable anyone to gel a very fair gen- out the plan of the fruit, because the seeds chrysalids of moths. Sometimes you will 

eral knowledge of British landshells. are protected by their hard shells and fn^ ^ dozen under one tree ; sometimes a 

• * * are presently dropped elsewhere, causing ^^^^ i,^^ „ji| scarcely produce as many. 
Most kinds of nuts and other seeds or rose bushes to spring up in new places, g^t, whether few or many, the chrysalids 

fruits with hard sheUs— such as walnuts. Against creatures which might spoil of moths thus obtained by what collectors 

hazel nuts, acorns, beech nuts, rose hips, the fruit by tearing it open and call " pupa digging " are welcome gifts 

haws, fruit of the ivy, ash, and so on— eating only the outer pulp, the for friends in cities, who have no opportu- 

may still be found all through the winter, bristly hairs are a protection ; and the nities to find such things. The moths may 

as well as the cones of fir and pine, larch, indigestible character of the hard shell not be rare, but their emergence from the 

juniper, etc., and the fruited catkins of round the seeds renders it useless for any chrysalids in spring almost exceeds in in- 

alder and birch. In these there is a good creature to pick these out and swallow terest the development of the tulip or 

deal of interesting matter for study, the them. But against the wood-mouse (often hyacinth from its bulb, 
more especially as they .often bear traces of called the king-tailed field-mouse) and the • • • 

the work of the different wild creatures greenfinch the wild rose's defences avail 
which feed upon them. • nothing; for the former drills a tiny hole Those insects which pass the winter as 

• • • • in the shell of each seed and picks out the caterpillars or as perfect insects are less 
Thus the few remaining walnuts are kernel, while the other happens to have a easily discovered, so clever is their eon- 
most likely to be found beneath large bill at once pointed enough to pick out the cealment— as, indeed, it needs to be, for 
trees of other kinds growing at a short seeds and strong enough to split their disturbance means death to them in win- 
distance from the walnut tree : in which stoney shells. Thus a very interesting ter. But there are some kinds of moths' 
case they \vill bear the mark of the beaks story seems to be attached to the tiny eggs which are always worth looking for. 
of the rooks. These wary birds usually split or drilled shells of triangular whitish The female vapourcr moth, for instance, 
carry their stplen walnuts to high branches " seeds " that you find near the wild rose has laid all her eggs upon the outside of 
of neighbouring trees, and when they bushes. the cocoon in which she was born, making 
commence to force the shells open the nuts * * t it a fairly conspicuous object in some 
often slip and fall to the grass below. Other objects of inlcrcst connected with crevice of a tree-trunk or niche in park or 
whither the rooks do not think it safe 10 the wild rose bushes are the fuzzy brown garden railings. Now and then, too, you 
follow. This is how walnut trees are fre- lumps in which some of the shoots tcrmi- may come across the " fairy rings " of 
quently sown amid clumps of other trees; nate. These are even more conspicuous I'l^ps which \\\p larkpy-moth fastens like a 
and you can generally recognise the wal- now when the rose bushes are leafless than briicclet round soine twig of wild or 
nut which a rook has dropped by the little they were in summer, although then they orchard fruit-tree. You can hardly men- 
conical hole which the bird has coinmenced were really hpauliful things of mossy red sure the amount of interest which grows 
to make at the one soft point in the June- and green. Now, too, it is easier to es- from these liny things when the eggs 
lure of the two halves of the shell. Even amine their structure and note how all the h.^tch in spring and the pretty, many- 
more interesting, perhaps, is the work ol vigour of the iihoot wns somehow diverted coloured caterpillars grow by stages to full 
the nuthatch upon the common hazel-nut; by the siring of a tiny follwasp to build- size and then spin cocoons, from which in 
and a small piece of the bark of a tree, ing up this mossy growth as a compound due time the moths emerge. 
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Though the birds' nesting season ended to make good material for interesting man^it only obeys the natural instincts 

many months ago, you discover in mid- sludy. But most valuable, perhaps, of which it has inherited for the good of the 

winter many more nests than can be found all the trophies of a country ramble in race. For the sparrows do not assemble to 

in spring, A robin's used nursery in an winter would be a healthy root of some mob the late swallow or house-martin, as 

old tin can, a mud-lined thrush's nest familiar but handsome wild plant selected they would a hawk or an owl, a weasel or 

which his been re-lined with feathers for to mark the week with pleasant memory, a rat. Then their gregariou% instinct 

a sparrow's winter quarters, a hedge- Foxglove or harebell, some fern or prim- teaches them to unite together against the 

sparrow's nest which has been used as a rose or wood violet — to watch it grow common enemy; and on the principle that 

dining-table by a mouse until it is filled to from day to day and flower at last in full the unknown is always terrible they natur- 

the brim with the nibbled remnants of wild beauty is a large pleasure easily tb- ally employ the same system of combined 

many meals — these are familiar types of tained as the result of a winter walk. action against any birds, tnammals, or 

discoveries that you make in winter when » * * reptiles, or escaped cagebirds, whose ap- 

the hedges are bare, and many things not " In sixteen hours from leaving the pearanee they distrust, 

seen in summer leap to the eye. WandswcH-th Gas Works, Mr. Leslie • • • 

* • * Bucknall and his companion were view- g^j ;„ ^^^^ ^^^^ „( (^^ swallows or house- 
In eoniiection with birds, however, the mg all the glories of sunrise on the Alps, martins you will notice that only one spar- 
best " specimens " which you can collect I quote this from the newspaper accounts ^^^ seeiris to be aggressive and that 
at any season are feathers ; and in winter of a recent successful balloon trip, in although it vindictively pursues its victim 
your opportunities are best because then order to -show how simple the autumn g^j sometimes may beat it to the ground, 
hawks are most ubiquitous {leaving migration of birds really is. All that we (j^^ g(,jj^l(.g ^^^ ,,„,■ (jg,i^,ered when the 
patches of leathers wherever they make hdve to comprehend is that when the s^y^Ho^ q,. martin circles near to the roof 
meals) and other casuahies io bird-life breeding season is over the birds oome „„ ^.^^-^^^ ^^^ sparrow is perched. The 
most numerous. In collecting feathers under the influence of their inherited ten- j^^ meaning of this I take to be that the 
the object should be to obtain samples of dency to fly in autumn when the wind is sparrow is in occupation of a martin's or 
all the more important parts of the bird's in a- cold quarter. A balloon starting from shadow's nest intending to use it as a 
plumage ; and these, when fastened upon the Thames Valley with a cold wind that sjeepinir-place during the winter and that 
a sheet of white paper, give a very travelled at thirty miles an hour reached j^^ instinct naturally impels it to assault 
picturesque ahd suggestive idea of the the Alps m sixteen hours ; a bird, whose ^^-^^^ ^|,i^j, ^^g ,i,e appearance of the 
bird's entire cotouring. You may learn speed m flight would be added to the „„„gr ^f ,he nest. From the human point 
much, loo, by comparing the feathers in velocity of the wind, would do the distance ^j ^-^^^ g^,(.]^ conduct might seem crimi- 
detail with the descriptions given of them in half the time. It might leave the ^^j. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ „„! ■^^„^ j^g conduct 
in the books After this the best use you Thames \ alley on a chilly October morn- „( ^(1,^^ creatures by the standard of ad- 
can make of them is to pass them on to ing and be catchmg flies in a sunny shel- vantage which it sftures for the race 
friends who have not opportunities, as you tered valley .in Italy or Spain in the after- ^^j^j ^^^^^ ^j^jg ,g„ ^^ sparrow must be 
have, of finding them where a.hawk has noon. Perhaps a fortnight later it would acquitted without a stain upon its charac- 
dined or a telegraph wire has taken its feel the warning chill in the wind again ; ^^^ ^^ ^^J^^ ^]] ^^^ ^^^^ j j^^^^ ^^^ 
toll of a Itock of passing migrants. Any and, after leaving its Italian or Spanish sieved when ' I have seen the sparrow's 
one, of course, who knows enough of the resting-place in the morning, be skimming ]j„j|j behaviour terminated with a 
rudiments of taxidermy to skin a bird— a over the sunny Nile or through the palm- ^.^,3 ^( ^^g, ^y an indignant house- 
simple operation which can be managed groves of Morocco in the afternoon. ^^^ ,,.|,^ sympathised with the swallow, 
successfully at the first attempt — may • • - b « 1* ».- 

make complete "specimens" of lasting The danger of this migration, which ^: '^V HowMon- 

value from the corpses which are so com- has been freely exemplified this year, is _ 

monly picked up in winter. also the same as that of ballooning ; for j—i-v^-j-- 

* * * neither bird nor balloon has any guarantee DeCGlIlbfir 
But, in spite of the leafless trees and that the wind will continue to blow in the „ , . , . ,. '. 

the brown, bare hedges, it is to the plant right direction. To some extent, I think, D«em be r severs as she flie^ 

world that we still pome back in mid- the instinct of the birds obtains security Soft snow-flakes, and the deep drifts grow 

winter for subjects of interest worth col- under this head, because it is usually And veil the hills in white disgu-sc. 

lecting on country rambles. No other noticeable that they do not depart until the Thus while the Earth In slumber lies, 

season suits so well for studying the forms chilly wind has been blowing for a con- December veils her all in white — 

of evergreen leaves and noting how the siderable time. Although, of course", they As pure as robes of Paradise, _ 

fir differs from the spruce and the pine understand neither where they are going, ^"* ho! ly-berrie^ glimmer bright ! 

from both. Lichens and mosses are at nor why they thus delay to start, they do . 

their best; and so are many fungi, by this means get -some guarantee that 

especially those of woody structure which the right wind is blov.ing for a long dis- j^ ^^^ her love, and strives to show " 

are well adapted tor transmission to tance ahead of them. Nevertheless, there His kingly might, and fiercely vies 

friends at a distance, when you have satis- evidently are occasions whan the wind be- With Ocean's roar io win the prize ! 

factorily identified and examined them, comes seriously deflected, and the birds are And raves and rages day and night. 

Many ferns are still green, such as the so far carried out of their course that they Yet Christmas roses fair arise. 

polypody and hart's tongue ; and the arrive from the Continent upon the south- A"** hotly -berries glimmer bright I 

bramble still has blackened leaves, while ern and western coasts of Britain at times fnVoi 

not a few flowers are always ready to when they should be well on their way to 

come into midwinter bloom — deadnettle, Africa, This accounts for the reappearance Red robin sings— his bright eve spies 

heartsease, field speedwell, furze, daisy, of swallows in November, when the birds Proud Queen December in'ber flighi ' 

chickweed, etc., etc.— and the honey- that we see are probably not British swal- Her bard is "-- -'--- - -■ ■ - 

suckle's sprouting leaves and the hazel's lows at all, but wanderers from Eastern 

lengthening catkins bring happy promise Europe. 

of coming -spring into the minds of all * » * 

who find them when January is young. In recording these reappearances of 

, , , , swallows and house-martins late In FROM A READER. 

' Skeleton leaves, discovered in plenty in November, several correspondents have Holbeach, 

damp woodland corners where the fallen noted that the belated birds, especially if S. Lincolnshin. . 

leaves of many trees lie in layers; fossils they were solitary, were liable to be at- Sib, 

of all kinds and stones of interest; mis- tacked by'sparrows. I have noticed this I mutt thank jou very much for stereoscopt. 

rellaneous curiosities, such as unex- myself, and have alwavs considered it one 't's a marveUous msirumtnt; tis ejects art 

pectedly fall into our hands in every of (he least lovable of the sparrow's traits ?^"'"7'"*, "f "o*"'^""'- }»'' '•[' """g 
Suntry ramble-owls' pellets,, quaint that it should be so ready to assault the 'cLJmJ" '" *"""' .** """ '"""'' ■" 
vegetable growths, skeletons of either swallow-birds when they are most weak niith many thanks, 
mammals, or crippled birds, etc. — of these and helpless. Vet it is not fair, after all, l arff^ I 

alone a few pairs of sharp eyes under to bigme the sparrow because— like every uiqi'ized by ^'^'G^*0^'lC^ 

good guidance would easily find enough other creature except, on some occasions, J. J. Td^s. 
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CorrKpondmU mitt gftutty obli^t by artling 
im otu iidt of ih* papar oyUy. 

H«B«rJ In Pbb, — I have poBsessed « dace 
■since January, 1903, 5 lointiows and s vet7 
-small dace since April, 1906, in a large 
aquarium. Three ivaekB ago, wanting to do 
some repairs I f>ut (he fah into a large gtobe 
and covered Ihem up dark. Last Monday they 
were replaced in their old home and on Tues. 
day, when I tapped the front glass to feed 
them (their old signal) all came up lo the 
front and there awaited the small worms put 
to them. — W. Hau., Basingbroke. 

Relics ol the Pait.— There are 
railway works Irom Bere Alston via 
Calslock in which there is a big 
viaduct in course of constrt " 
over the River Tam 
Devon and Cornwall. In several 
of the pits which have been sunk 
to find a foundation for the piers 
both in the river and in the marsh 
inside the embankment at a depth 
of 16 and 50 feet there have been 
some large trees found, in some 
cases lying across the pit and hav- 
ing to hi cut through with con- 
siderable trouble. They vifere good 
bog oak. There were also several 
large granite stones, some of which 
were three or four feet through, 
but worn smooth and rounded like 
pebbles ; one was fouAd three «r four 
hundred feel from the present river 
and sixteen leet from the surface. 
This shows that the river must 
have been much larger and deeper 
than it is at present, and perhaps 
rapid to grind down such hard and 
large stones. — H. J German, Bere 

Tbe'ltoMB'i Batb.— I had never 
seen a robin bathe until last Sun- 
day evening. It was getting dim, 
and I saw a robin in a puddle of 
dirty water by the roadside. ■"' 



age. and all four legs are possessed of light when you can collect moths bf sound. — 

great strength.. His mother is an ordinary Thomhs J. Skbllev, King's Road, Cardiff. 
half.Persian cat. I have been told that this Rabbit CroycUng.— Some lime ago I caught 

six-footed freak is called a "Japanese" cat, a wild rabbit in a net unhurt and look it 

ia this BO? — Laura H. Hencbrson. home, intending to keep it for a while in « 
hutch with some tame ones ; but just at I was 

Tb* Caanra Ball Tree.— The cannon ball going 10 put it in it slipped away and ran 

tree (CotiroiipitB guianensU) is one of the down the garden, as t thought, straight for a 

most remarkable of the forest trees of British burrow. I ran after it and to my surprise it 

Guiana. The large heavy .seed-pods from crouched within fifteen feel of the hole. Being 

which the tree gets its popular name, depend a strange rabbit to that part of f ' 

from tougli twigs which sprout dirpctly from did not know 



~H 



find a hole, 1 picked 
tin and put in the hu'ch. 
German, Bere Alston. 
Hare Swimming.- 



king 1 



L lield [ 






/hen suddenly 3 
it of as. We gave clrase, 
made for the pond, dashed 
I swam to the other side, a 
e ol about twelve 



rag and . 



noff. 



I should like to know if hares often 
do this. I like your papra verv 
much,— J. M. T. Dbnnj, Cardross 
Park, Cardross, Dumbartonshire. 
lYes, hares often lake to water wilh- 



V hesitt 



-Er>.l 



ings. 



it 



dipped under a fe 
it stood up the water ran off a 
does off a duck's back. It did 
net the leathers through, as in 
case of the sparrow, etc. — H. 
German, Bere Alston. 

Colour Sense In Bee*. — A 
months ago I was sitting oul 
doors making a study in water- 
colour of a teasel and had just finished paint- 
ing one of the (easel heads which h^d a band 
of delicate mauve flowers round its centre, 
when a bumble bee, alter flying several times 
round my head, lit on the flower-head repre- 
sented in my sketch and apparently attempted 
to get the nectar therefrom. If the bee had no 
sense of colour, why did it alight on the mauve 
band of colour on the sketch ? It took no 
notice of the other heads of the teasel 1 had 
painted, which had not begun their floresence 
and were therefore green. After satisfying 
hiitiself that he could extract nothing from mv 
drawing he made for the real plant and lit on 
the mauve band of flowers where he appar- 
ently got what he desired,— W. F. Pricb, Meli- 
den Prestatyn, North Wales. 

Cati wllh SaperflHMM Toe*.— Near here 
there is a cat which has every paw 
doubled, that is, each foot is double. Her 
kitten, the one saved from the first litter, is 
also doubly equipped in the same way, possess- 
ing eight feet on four legs. — H. C, Hawkins, 
" Pemhury," S. Godstone. 

1 also am the proud possessor of a six- 
toed kitten, but I fonsider that it has six feet, 
as the three little toes have a pad, and form 
B complete fool. The difference between his 
right and left feel is exactly the same as in 
the one drawn fay Miss Wood, but his hind 
feel are much larger than Ihey should be (or 



BIrdf' Pellet*.— Do other birds he- 
sides birds of prey poss<^s the power 
of ejecting undigested food at will? 
A few weeks ago, while walking in 
the country, I (^served a blackbird 
on a wall a few yards ofl opening 
;is beak repeatedly without emit- 
tini; a sound. [ had been reading 
in Tub Countrv-Sids some notes 
about birds yawning, so paused lo 
see if this was a case, when the bird 
ejected a small pellet from its beak 
and flew away, not looking at a'l 
distressed. 1 found the pellet on the 
wall ; it was in Ihe shape ol a grain 
of corn, but three or four limes as 
large, very moist, and consisting ap- 
parently of vegetable fibre, with at 
least one grain of corn included. 
No doubt was possible that it had 
been In ^he birds' crop.— Mart W. 

. Falconer, L.L.A., Elder Bank, 



Dun 
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•itit.) Tha CaHKoD Ball Tree. 

thli ii fi» ol tfaa moll Rimrlubli lorui Dws o 

the hard bark of the trunk. The 
flowers, one of which is shown in Oui 
are red and white delicately blended 
Bindley. 
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Birds and Ral.— On November 
ajcd while driving on the Croydon 
Road, between Wallington and Bed- 
dington, I heard a commotion in 
the hedge, and in about a minute a 
t ran across the road closely 
I dure, followed by a blackbird and a thrush, 
'M. S. both of theni pecking at its head. I could not 
see the end of the adventure as they all scram- 
bled through the next hedge into a field of 
NolKi of BBltcrflles and Moths.- A few turnips.— E. C. Tanner, Sutton, 
years ago my father, brother, and a friend Sparrow- Hawk's Nests. — I think Mr. John 
went " sugaring '' and returned with an ac- Walpole Bond goes a little loo far when he 
count of a strange squeaking moth which they says of the sparrow-hawk " It always con- 
had taken. The insect was a pink-barred sal- structs its own nest, and even when another 
low (Xanthia silago). The squeaking noise bird's ancient home or a squirrel's drey is used 
was emitted as the moth dropped from the tree as a foundation, the usual nest is built on top 
amongst the herbage when the light was of it." 

flashed on. I have often examined the moth, I have in my collection two clutches of 
but cannot, with the naked eye, see how the sparrow-hawk's eggs which came from a mag- 
sound would be produced. Have other readers pie's nest. It was quile a new nest, the 
ever had a similar experience with this moth? original owner having been shot and I took 
— A. H. Thompson, Aberderfyn, Ruabon. the eggs, six in number. The fiawk laid her 

eggs about fourteen days after without hav- 
I have frequently taken moths that have ing altered the nest in any way. I took the 
settled on the ground outside the radius of the ec^s when she had laid four and about three 
electric light by hearing the " tack " like v-eeks later 1 visited the nest and found five 
sound of their descent. It is wlili the larger more which 1 also look. The following year 
noctua and bombycida that the sound is most I again visited the nest rather late In the 
often heard, i have taken a poplar hawk at season and-found it again occupied by sparrow- 
the electric light this year that descended some hawks, there being six eggs hard set which 
ten yards away from the lamp, the sound of 1 left. The nest on this occasion had been 
its descent guiding me to where it had settled, renovated inside only. The nest was situated 
I should think Ihe noise is caused by the wings in a hawthorn tree about ten feet from the 
striking the substance on which the insect ground. I may say that the nest has since 
alights, but this is merely an opinion. It is, been used on two occasions by long-eared owls, 
how.-ver, a rest for the eyes from the electric — T. E. Randall. 
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A Rare Cactnf— The Cactus shown in the 
pholograph is that of j4itr(i^)iy(iirn Myrio- 
ilignta. which U I believe rareJy seen in (his 



ust be considered 

evolution be 

I Ihe domain of 

We must under- 

mbracing all 



Pttlt.] [W. C. Nichthtn. 

Astrophytum myrlostlKink. 



As you win see, it is a very curious plant, 
growing- as it does entirely without spines ; it 
also has the appearance of a piece of beauti- 
lullv carved stone, somethinf; the shape of a 
mitre. The flower is a very delicate yellow, 
wiih a rich orange centre.— W. Clipton 
Nicholson, Earlsfield. 

Wat Darwta Wrong?— I do not know 
whether you have seen the article by Pro- 
fessor Henslow in the November number of 
(he Nineteenth Century, on "The True Dar- 
winism." If you have not, 1 should like lo 
tommend it to your notice, and that of your 
readers. If the theory and the facts on 
which, it is based be correct, [hen '* the origin 
«f species by means of natural selection " 
will have lo be relegated to the limbo of 
baseless and exploded hypotheses. 

.Mlow me 10 give you one or two short 
extracts from Professor Henslow's article, 
only premising that its main object is to show 
that special varieties are due, not to jiatural 
selection, but to the direct action of varying 
environment. 

"The study of ' Ecology,' or of * Plants at 
Home,' i.e., their structure and relationships 
to their conditions of life, has revealed to 
tnlanists . , . Ihat the respective struc- 
tures of 5uch plants, are in close adaptation 

results of the direct action of those conditions 
of life,' These results are due to a responsive 
ftnuer residing in protoplasm and the nucleus, 
which at once set to work to construct tissues 
in adjustment to the influences of any changed 
«nvironments. This is no theory, lor it can 
be witnessed in actual procedure both in 
nature, and easily by experiment." (Page 
799-) 

" 'Adaptation,' as used by Ecologists, 
means simply that the direct action of the 
altered conditions of life upon the proto- 
plasm and' nucleus of organisms calls forth 
■heir responsiveness, and adaptations follow 
«t once. Hence the first appearance and 
rapid formation of adaptations are the im- 
mediate results of a Unive^al Natural Law." 
<Pa«e 80..) 

" Five-and-forty years' study of plants, as 
growing in nature, has long ago convinced 
me Ihat ' Darwinism ' could not account for 
evolution ; and it is at least gratifying to find 
that ' Ecological ' botanists, who study plants 



1) of the origin of species by means of 
rat selection will disappear before 
iplalion 10 the conditions of life by means 
of the direct response of the organism." 

I have been Ihinldng much about this sub- 
ject of late, and shall feel obliged by your 
insertion of the following brief extracts from 
my note-book, made last month before I saw 
Prof. Henslow's article. 

together.- Neither mu 

vegetable and anknal life, 
stand it in its widest sensi 

terrestrial and cosmic changes by which 
worlds and planetary systems have been 
evolved out of nebulous matter. These 
changes form environments ; and these en- 
vironments, 1 take it. have been important 
factors in the ever ascending scale of life, 
even up to man himself. A> to ' natural 
selection.' I do riot like the term, and would 
prefer ' the power of adaptation to varying 
environments."- — (Rev.) J. Gurnhill, East 
Stock with Vicarage. 

Mercy la Sport. — " Quick Dispatchers," 
such as spikes, nippers, knives, etc., 
as applied to small game, are an abom- 
ination to a true and merciful sportsman. 
What is essential is that the wounded creature 
shall be promptly put out of its suffering. To 
effect this, without loss of time, is simply to 
rap the bird's head (say partridge size) against 
the gun barrels. The Erst blow renders it 
senseless, and though it may continue to flutter 
spasmodically, it is past all feeling. T.wo 
more raps, if properly administered, settle 
the business. Before putting the game into 
the bag, however, the operator pauses until 
he observes Ihat the head of the quarry swings 
loosely from the neck and body, a certain 
sign Ihat life is absolutely eilinct. ' fn the 
case of a pheasant or larger bird, the gun 
should be placed on the ground whilst the 
quarry is taken in both hands and treated as 
before. The use of the gun barrels is pre- 
ferable lo anything else, because, always at 
hand, and as an objective, there is no likeli- 
hood of missing the stroke. 

This melhod, however, cannot be recom- 
mended when the bird is required as « Speci- 
men for preservation. In that instance, 
squeeze it tightly across the chest, as quoted 
in your issue of November 34lh, but again be 
careful not to relax the pressure until the 
head swings loose. 

It may be objected that knocking a bird's 
head against gun barrels is to be^atter them 
with blood ; but to those fastidious ones, I 
say give up shooting — a sportsman should be 
above such squeamishness. A few specks of 
blood, more or less, is of secondary import- 
ance compared with an act of mercy. — C. B. N. 
WisHANGER, Famham. 

I wish something could be done lo 
raise the sportsman-like feeling in hunting. 
I do not consider digging a fox out of a hole 
when it has taken to earth, after a long run. 
a very sporlsman-like proceeding, and yet 1 

I frequently see paragraphs In the paper 

of which this is an example : '■ The foi- 

founds, after a long run, ran a fox into the 

grounds of . It took refuge in one of 

the lower rooms but was brought out and 



Bird Notei Iroia $. AMci.— As a 

member of the B.E.N. A. in a part of the 
Empire south of the equator 1 thought your 
readers might be interested in certain con- 
clusions 1 have formed as a result of notes 
■jiboiic birds and butterflies taken during twelve 
months travelling about in the easJ'.m part 
of the Transvaal. 

A study of the birds provides one wfih ample 
illustrations of the effect of environment on 
blrd4ife generally. The vast stretches of 
bare, treeless veldt are not conducive lo much 
bird lile, but in the Easlern Transvaal to- 
wards Delagoa Bay there is a tract of fine 
mountainous country covered with bushes and 
stunted trees ; this tract gradually descends 
from a height of 6,ooo feet above sea-level 
-to Ihat of 6oo. Bird-life there is plentiful 
enough, and very gaudy, bright-plum aged 
birds they are, and they can sing, loo ; but as 
a rule their songs are rather jerky and not 
as polished as the nightingale, as sweet as 
the thrush, or as rich as the blackbird. 

The birds ot prey are. very similar to those 
of Europe ; the South African kestrel differs 
very slightly from the British ; harriers may 
frequently be seen swooping over the Veldt- 
Montague's harrier especially is the greatest 
enemy to the Boer's chickens. One owl so 
closely resembles the British barn owl in size, 
habits and plumage Ihat it is called the South 
African barn owl ; but, like the human race, 
the general lone of colouring is somewhat 
darker in the case of the Transvaaler,— (Rev.) 
C. F. ToMLiNSON, S.A. Church Railway Mis. 

Albino StarUs^.— Herewith a photo of a 
white starling, accidentally shot by my man, 
keeping bir^s oR the cherry trees in lh«' 
summer. He fired into a tree, killing several 
ordinary starlings and to his surprise found 
a white bird amongst them. I might men- 
lion it had pink eyes which I thought was 
rather peculiar. Probably it may imprest 
other readers of your paper, as much as some 
of the prints Interest me. It was shot at a 



Of c. 



if ihey 



' have 



o the s 



elusion." (Page 8oi.) 

Prof. Henslow concludes by expressing his 
firm opinion that the theory (for it is no 



ounds." I IhinI 
mighl be, given a run for its life 
it may be urged Ihat the hounds 
rewarded (or their work ; but ever 
did not catch it, I thi.ik life is of i 
porlance to a fox ti.an a few mouthfuls of 
unsavoury meat is to a pack of well-fed fox- 
hounds. Hunting in itself is a fine old sport, 
but it Is supposed to consist in hunting 'he 
animal and not in seeing it killed. If that is 
the case it descends to the level of bear and 
bull-baiting, which were stamped out long 
ago as unworlhy of a gentleman and a sports- 
man, — P. H, Hanburv, Trelawney, Combe 
Down, near Bath. 



IC. F. Sfn,,«. 

k Whit* starling. 

One ot two, Itbich was acddenlallT ihol 

farm near Ramsgale, where there was another 
live one still flying about, — G. F. Spantos, 
Ramsgale. (The pink eyes showed that the 
bird was a complele albino. Perhaps some 
readers can say where the other bird, which, 
was not shot, is now. — Ed.] v.jv/V^^ 
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Caterpillars' Tricks. 

By Nora Alezaader. 

THE average man probably thinks, when 
be has time 10 think at all, ihat lile 
CO mains difficulties enough and to 
(pare, but his sink into mere (rifles when com- 
pared with those ol the average insect. Take 
talerpillars, for instance. The worst of being 
a caterpillar is that you can never learn by 
rsperience, simply because Nature doesn't give 
you the chance. For instance, you make a 
mistake — stir the sixteenth part of an inch 
whnn you ought to keep srill. and lo t an 
enemy swoops down on you qnd gobbles you 
up before you've even time to realise that it 
was a iiiislake, and there you are 1 or to be 
more accurate, there you aren't. 

Til the uiifprtunaie cateipillar there are no 
minor risks — it's always a question of Life and 
IVuih. Consider the case ot the stick cater- 
pillar. He is so tasty a morsel himself that 
h" is compelled to hide all djy, and only creep 
out at night for his own much-deferred dmner. 
On Monday night his foraging may not be 
vtry successful. On Tuesday, driven by the 
p.mgj of hunger, lie saUies out sooner than 
usual, KesviU—on Wednesday he isn't there 
to wunt a dinner at nil I It's a heavy penally 
10 pay for Ihe atieration of your dinner hour. 
. iiut this is all by the way. WhHt I wanted 
to piiinl out was. that if you livp in suih an 
aimosphere ol peril you iiiu-t n>^s have sOe- 
qiiutp means of defence. And Natuie i^ very 
tuir in a broad kind of way, 

tn hii enemies, he i* genpraliy colouied in suih 
H way as 10 be very difliiuit to see, besides 
hoving H>me rrserve method of defence up his 
s'l'eve. If. on the other hand, he hiippens (0 
I-F! of an unpalatable nature, he is otten very 
izurgpi-ualy coloured, and so far from 



found in any hedge or suburban garden. The 
first is the small and britliantiy.TOloured 
" Palmer worm," to be found in dozens on 
any hawthorn hedge. He is black, red and 
white, and — hairy. Herein, as with Samson, 
lies his strength. 

For if Tou take him up, and after handling 
him, touch your face, an irritating rash re- 
sults, caused by the shedding of his line barbed 
hairs. Now it is obvious that the effect of 
these poisonous hairs on the delicate lining 
membrane of an enemy's mouth would be in- 
finitely worse than on your face. 

But— even for a caterpillar there is always 
a big " but " in Lile — it is also obvious that 
he may be subjected to n;hat an entomologist 
has termed " experimental lasting," a process 
unpleasant for one party, and fatal to the 
other. Now his brilliant colouring serves as 
we have seen, as a preliminary warning, l)ut 
birds and lijiards share with humanity a tend- 
ency lo disregard warnings when stronger 
instincts are at work, hunger for instance. 
Should this occur, and his enemy come un- 
pleasantly near, our caterpillar promptly ejects 
Iroin certain glands, placed along his back, a 
fluid of most objectionable odour. 

If this, too, fails, there is his last resource 
of the irritating bairs, but (his, it is to be 
observed, beneRts, not himself, but the rest 
of his kind. Natuie, you know, is never in- 
dividualistic. 

Then there is the Tussock CaierpiMar. 
Hairs are his chief defence also, but his 
method is quite different. 

A tussock consists of a bundle of hairs so 
line, and so closely packed as to resemble 
small fleshy humps. They are generally of a 
creamy white colour, and are placed at regular 
intervals along the back on a velvety -black 
background. On the approach of an enemy the 
caterpillar promptly curves his body in such a 
way as to make them appear 10 project more 
than they really do', and to offer to the attack- 
ing party a tempting point of seizure— with 
Ihe result that the enemy is left struggling 
hopelessly with a mouthful of hairs, while his 
would-be victim crawls complacently away. 

Have you ever seen a lizaixl look disgusted? 
H not, offer him a tussock caterpillar, and 
watch the result. H he is old and wise, he 
will ignore it ; if he is young and foolish with 
his experience yet to gain, you will have an 
opportunity of Studying Ihe " expression of 
Ilie emotions in animals." 

S^ck caterpillars, so called because of their 
resemblance lo Ihe twigs of the hawthorn on 

British caterpillars, there being nearly 300 
species, yet very few people except naturalists 
have ever seen them, for the simple reason 

MosI caterpillars have five pairs' ol claspers 
besides their proper legs, but the stick caler- 
pillar has only two, and both of these are 
placed at the hinder end of the body, and used 
to clasp the twig. The body itself is long and 
Ihin, and in many cases has little humps here 
ind there, thus mimicking the appearance of 



3uds. 
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semblance down to their descendants, unlii ii» 
the course of ages, it has slowly attained to 
something like perfection. 

Man breeds animals on precisely tne san 1: 
principle, knowing that he can trust to hered- 
ily lo hand down and emphasise, so to speak, 
the points he wants emphasised. 

Talking of caterpillars resembling their sur- 
roundings lempls me to mention a ccrlaii* 
American caterpillar, who, with irue Ameri- 
can originafity, reverses the order of things, 
and makes ils surroundings resemble itself. 

It is green above and dark tielow, and its 
habit is to lie along a leaf so that its dark 
colour mells into the shadow of Ihe mid-rib. 
But first it eats away the leaf in such a way 
as to leave a number of pieces, some often re- 
sembling itself, attached to the mid-rib. This 
done, ii follows the habi; of Brer Fox, and 
" lies low.l' 

Lastly — the caterpillar of the Puss Moth, 
which is very common .on poplar and willow, 
has perhaps the most, entertaining mode of 
defence. It is large and green, wilh a pur- 
pli^ black back. This sounds conspicuous. 
but as a matter of fact it is peculiarly ditliculi 
to find, so perfectly does it harmonise with its 
surroundings. To remove it or many other* 
from their surroundings is to receive a Iesso[» 
on Ihe inadequacy of one's arlistic faculties for 
the varying tints of Nature are far more com- 
plicated, and the effects of light and shade 
far more subtle than we are at all aide lt> 
realize. 

To take a glaring instance, a zebra strikes 
one always as a fairly conspicuous animal, bui 
Francis Galton, in his "South Africa," writes: 
" On a bright starlight night the breathing oF 
one may be heard dose by you, and yet you 
will he perfectly unable lo see the anima',' so 
admirably does he harmonise with his sur- 
roundings." But I am wandering oft from the- 
Puss Moth caterpillar. 

When you have found him, touch him, and 
he will instantly turn upon you with an irre- 
sistibly funny caricature of a human face. 
Ibis is done by drawing back his head iiiln 
ihe first segment of the bodv, and inflating the- 
edge, which is a brilliant red. The imitalion 
eyes are jet black, and the whole effect,' though 
ludicrous to a human, is terrifying to a small 
bird or a lizard. It is added to by the protru- 
sion of two pink whips from the hinder end of 
the body, which are brought forward and 
waved vigorously over the head. 

But he has 10 be seen to be appreciated, and 
once seen — well, 1 regret lo reflect how in my 
own far-off youth I never could enter the lat>- 
oralory of a certain famous entomologist 
wilhout pfiking, a linger into the jam jar, 
where two of ihem flourished. 



British Wild Life Stereographs 
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Ihe mental capacities of birds 
riiher insccl-ea^ing rrcalures, but 'it is i 
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generiiUy does at night. 

It will be at once apparent that the strain of 
maintaining such a position would be quite 
impossible without support, and this the cater- 
pillar provides for itself in the shape of a tine 
thread of silk, passing from its head lo the 
stem. As to colouring, il Ihe twig of the food 
plant has a mottled greenish brownish brown 
' il, this is accurately reproduced by the cater- ■ 
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•■ Of course 1 do not mean that the caterpillar 

I consciously adapts itself to its surroundings, 

: but only that these adaptations have been pro- 

1 duced by the action of natural selection— that 

I is lo say, the caterpillars happening in the be- 
ginning lo possess some resemblance to their js. 

■■ surroundings, have run less chance of being 1^' 

: devoured, and have handed this protective re- vVi 
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Amateur Photography. 

■ AMONG THE CLIFFS.-U. 

By W. RobliuoD Smith. 

ET me now give a short outline of the pro- 

J cedure, where it is necessary that one 

should be let down by a rope over the 

i« of a precipice or did. Premising, tiow- 

rer, that no one should make any important 



seer from, which 19 also in view of the men 
at the rope. A code of simple sig;nals also is 
prearranged, such as " lower." " raise." 

The U/MEBA. — There is nothing special 
about the use of the camera on the cliffs. 'JLhe 
stand should be an extra t^ick and steady one, 
as there is nearly always some breeie and 
often hair a gale. 

Seabirds are, as a rule, very easy to photo- 
graph on their nests— which is well illustrated 
£y our photograph of that most local of all 
seabirds. the gannet (5fwlo baisanaj. The 
photograph was taken on that historic pile of 
rocks from which the bird takes its scientific 
name — the Bass Rock. . 

Sea-birds also, unlike land-birds, quickly 
return to their nests when they have been 
accidentally disturbed. 

And now, as I do not wish to read in my 
morning paper next nestin? season that who'c- 
sale accidents are happening by peop'e — voung 
people, that is — falling: over cliFFs, let me re- 
iterate my previous warning thai this paper, 
though accurate as far as it goes. 



Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 
The Hinorok. 

THE Minorca suits itself admirably lo 
almost any condition of life and it is e^- 

enierprising amateur. 

It has always lent itself admirably to the 
fancier's or exhibitor's skill, which will doubt- 
less account for the large abnormal comb 
has long been associated. 
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Omnnito on tha Ban Roak. 

A good field tor (be cliS photogiaFber. 

or dangerous descent when thet* is not at 
least one skilled cHrAber in the party. 

TliK Rock.— This should be a stout manilla. 
The thickness of Ihe rope can, to some extent, 
depend on the length of the descent required. 
We use a three inch or perhaps a little more. 
By three inch I mean a rope three inches in 
circumference or a little over one inch thick. 
I: is attached to slings, which in turn are 
attached lo the climber^ so as not to interfere 



nly he gii _ . 

example of one doing so before the 
f the would-be climber. 



Onr Photo. Competition. 

The photographs sent in Oilober were excep- 
tionally good and the prize of one gfuinea has 
been awarded to Miss E, M. Goddard, East 
Street. Feliham. Surrev, for her excellent studv 
of kittens. A consolation priie of Js. 6d. will 
go to Mr. J. T. Roberts. 114, Young's Road. 
Folkestone, for a good study of a pigeon and 

Pholosraphs intended tpr the December 

competition should have their titles and names 

and addresses of ther senders written clearly 

' oil the back, and should be addressed "Camera 

Editor," The Cot;>iTRv-SiDE. j and 4, Tudor 

■ Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be 

■ Jiwarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re 
tain the right lo use any photos Sent in. 



and is truly a Spanish variety ; in fact 
it is even now designated the red-faced white 
Spanish; j.otvever, without going further into 
its history or actual origin, let me positively 

as regards t)pe, shape, style or laying powers. 
Il produces Ihe largest sij!ed while eggs lor 
the minimum of food and if ever eggs art) 
sold 'by weight the public will more fully 
appreciuie this bird's advantages. 

It is hardly u, good'' table fowl on account 
of its small frame and great activity and 
may be described as essentially an egg-pro- 
ducing machine. 

Its adaptability lo close confinement has 
earned for this breed the sobriquet of the 
"buck yard fancier's foul," for it is astonish- 
ing in what excellent condition Minorca* 
can be kept, even in small enclosed runs, and 
they actually thrive better and lay more eggs in 
confinement than when .illowed their liberty. If 
poultry keepers whose space is lery limited 
and who keep the larger breeds. 



d their 
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riety 



under notice we should hear fewer complai 

Turning from Ihe utility side 1 should now 
deal with the exhibition qualities and first 
state that the Black Minorca offers none of 
the vexed troubles of nytrked or varied 'coloured 
fowl:>, as it has a dense black plumage. The 
type is a cardinal feature and it will be seen 
fiom the illustration that we hate squarish 
framed birds whose shapely upright body is 
well poised on good length le^s, for a decided 
fault is a short-legged Minorca. 

Further particulars respecting the Minorca 
will be given in Ihe next issue. 



The feet may or may not be bore but if shoes 



net. 

Thick clothing also is necessary, as it is often 
very cold, and a Rood tweed shooting jacket 
*lth riding breeches make the best equipment. 

On the head, if it is possible, an old helmet ' 
of some kind is the best headgear. And in 
this respect old climbers will tell you that they 
are nei'er conscious of the least fear that the 
rope may break but (hat they are in constant 
apijrehcnsion that a rock will fall on them when 
ihev are hanging helpless in mid-air. 

The mm who are to lower the rnpe require 
holes to be dug for their feet. These holes 
are sn>all round holes of about two feet deep 
uiid perhaps a foot wide. This, of course, 10 
gne them the greatest purchase on the 

When the preliminaries are arranged, the 
cl:-nihcr faces the men who are holding the 
rnjii- and walks backwards to the very ed,^e of 
Ihr. nick. There he stops and drives n spike- 
h!-..-k into the ground, or fixes it in a crevice 
lhroui;h which the rope will run and prevent 
aav friction of the strands on the cHlf ed:;?. 

"Then, bending down lo avoid anylhing in 
the nature of a jerk, he gently lowers him.iclf 
over the abyss 10 the desired distance, usually 
keeping a gentle swinging motion, that he 
may never lose touch with the rock even 
though it should overhang. . 

There must be a signalman stationed at 
aome point, where Ihe climber can be easily 
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Nature Records of the Week. 

>SutlB br'Reail«-*«t "ThtCoMtry-AMa."! 

WmTE RAT, in caplivilji, givM birth to 17 

young, all of wham are dQing wdl.— <E. 

White-tailed eagle caught in a net (rap 
on Noveinl>er Jjrd at Dame Lys, Wallington, 
Oxford, after killing two pheasants.— (W. J. 



rt.) 



L Ac- 



NlClirjAR seen and heard maki „ 
wick " cry round soma trees al 4.45 p.m. on 
November jSlh near Horsham. — (A- G. G. 
Thompson.) (This would be an extraordin- 
arily iaie date for the nightjar ; and "hewick" 
is the characteristic cry Of female and young 
brown owls, one c( which might easily l5 
mistaken for a nightjar among trees In the 
dusk.-lic] 

Great spotted woodpecker caught in a 
trap by a boy at Liskeard, Cornwall, on 
November iglh. The bird was esenlualiy re- 
leased and flew away.— (W. Hammond.) 

Corncrakes and Cuckoos unusually scarce 
(his year in the Isle of Man.— <G, Storey.) 
Blrdi on MIcrmtioB. 

HousBUAKTiN. November 32nd, Romsey. 
Hants.— <W. C. Woods.) Uckfield. Sussex, 
November list. — (R. M.) Lewes, Sussex, 
November lolh. — (S. E. Dennis.) Pareham, 
Hants, November is(h.— <C. W. Colthrup.) 
Swallow. November j6th, Romsey, Hants.— 
(Mrs. W. H. Hillier.) (or Housemartin) al 
Totnes, Devon, November aisl. — (A. G. 
Peter.) November islh. Torrross. S. Devon. 
— (F. Price.) Gkeat-cbested grebe reiurned 
10 Aldenham Reservoir, Herts.— (G. C. Hart- 
ley.) Starlincs. about 3,000 arrived near 
Liverpool with the northerly Rale of Novem- 
ber 30th.— (T. H. Cope, F.G.S.) Woodcock, 
arrived at ThomasPown, Co. Kilkenny, [re- 
land, on November i7lh.— (.M. D. Haviland.) 
Wells, Norfolk. December and,— <J. P. K. R.) 

Notes from S. Dkvos. — November ajth : 
Blackcap warbler, willow warbler, and several 
swallows. November 18th: Willow warbler 
and a fire-crested wren. November 30th : 
Curlews passing over in large numbers bv 
moonlight.— (F. Price.), (Were not the ■' w:f- 
Iniv warblers" more probably chiffchaffs? — 
Ed,] 
LondoD NotM. 

SrARROW, light grey specimen in Dulwich 
Park on December ind.-HlC. Wood.) Sono- 
TllRt'sn, singing in Kensirglon Gardens on 
November ist, On November ijih, and on 
subsequent days.— (W. P. K. Keate.) Swans, 
four seen flying over the Round Pond. Ken- 



Caddis Worms and Flies- 

iContinutd front Page 71.) 
aking by means of its forelegs if iti station 
in life was on dry land, but living entirely 
in the water, the mean specific gravity 
being nearly. equal, it has little difliculty, 
in getting about. Herein lies the reason 
why the worm attaches such awkward- 
looking pieces of wood to its sheath, in- 
creasing its buoyancy by this means. 

Caddis worms do not stand alone in the 
art of makihg cases to better protect them- 
selves against the onslaughts of their 
enemies, for certain moths, beetles, and 
other Neuropterous insects 



similar to that of the gall-fly : the power, 
namely, 10 compel its victim to grow with 
such perverted vigour at the point of at- 
tack as 10 provide the assailant both wiih 
shelter and abundant food. 

I. The peacock is one of those butter- 
flies whose appearances in midwinter are 
most often quoted as evidence of " the 
abnormal mildness of the season." This 
is probably due to a habit cf choosing 
winter quarters which are more easily 
warmed by the sun than are those selected 
by other hibernating butterflies, such as 
the red admiral. No doubt, the underside 
of the peacock^ — which is all black ish- 



of a 
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Without a protecting sheath for its deli- 
cate body, the caddis worm would stand a 
poor cliance in the battle of life against 
many of the inhabitants of the pond, for 
it would be liable to attack on every hand 
and be little able to help itself. 

Disciples of the "gentle art" know only 
too well the value of these little worms as 
bait to tempt the passing fish, and many 
thousands are sacriliced by the followers of 
Isaac Walton every year. 

If the caddis worm is removed from its 
sheath and supplied with materials, it will 
in a short time construct another, and 
often in the absence of its ordinary build- 
ing material it will, if given bits of glass, 
coal, etc., construct its sheath of these 
materials. 

The mouth organs are very similar to 
caterpillars' and other vegetable- feeding 
larvx, but it does not follow that they are 
always vegetable feeders, for they often 
attack and devour other aquatic larvae and 
rven attack one another. 

The duration of life in the Inrval stage 
is several months, some species passing 
the winter in this stage, completing the 
metamorphosis in the following spring or 



Birds' Song. 

SONCTHRUSH, BLACKBIRD. and MlSSEI.- 
^Itat'Sii reported from many, parts of the coun- 
try singing throughout last half of November. 

Marked Birds. — Blackbird with while 
feathers on head in Chrislrhurch Park. Ips- 
wich, on November lolh.— (C. H. Lay.) One 
with sivpral white feathers in earh wing at 
Lisrard. Ch-shire.— (A. E. Davey.) A speci- 
men, perfectly white, but for a few black 

grounds of Graylingwell Hn-^pilal, Chichps- 
ter, since the spring.— (G. E. Peachell-) With 
while patch over his eye and while feather in 
left wing at Sidcup. Kent. Dec. isl.— (B- K.) 

BolterlllM and Hethi. 

Sussex, on November 33rd. — (E. E. Dennis.) 
Clitlon, near Bristol, on December 1st.— («■ 
MacLetlan.) Large tortoiseshell butterflv. 
November a7th al Windsor. — (G. Burrows.) 
Planu. 

Thrift in full bloom near Southampton, 
November igth. Blackthorn in leaf and 
flower at Bavlham. Ipswich, at (he end of 
November.— (C. H. Lay.) Raspberries 
gathered on December ist at Tunbridge Wells. 
— <W. George.) In (lower and fruit at Eden- 
bridge, Kent,— (D. Smith.) 



Stones, leaving holes for the w;iler lO pass 
through, from which they derive their oxy- 
gen, and in this period of pupation under- 
goes its wondrous transformation, the 
nytitph resembling very much the perfect 
insect In form. 

When it is about to complete its third 
and last change, the nymph being able to 
swim comes to the surface, escaping from 
Its case after the manner of a gnat or 
creeps out of the water up the stem of some 
plant, and extricates itself from its pupa 

After resting for a short time, for its 
wings to dry, it sails off, mflybe many 
miles, settling down by the side of some 
pond or stre.im, when it meets its partner, 
propafrates its species, and shortly after 
this office dies. 

The Week's WiM Life in 
lectures. 

(See page 79.) 
(i\ 11ITCHES' BROOMS " (i) are those 
W curious clusters of twigs which 
form conspicuous knots among the 
branches of trees, and are liable to be mis- 
taken at a distance for birds' nests or com- 
pact bunches of mistletoe. They are due 
to the attacks of a minute parasitical fun- 
gus, which seems to possess a secret 



greys — is specially adapted to its winter 
hiding-place; but what place is this as a 

3. The wayfaring tree is really only a 
bush, but it adds a pleasant feature to the 
thickets and hedges of Southern England, 
with its coitspicuous oval leaves covered 
with mealy down, Its round heads of tiny 
white flowers, and, later, purplish-black 
fruit. In mid-wlnter, too, it is a tree of 
pleasant promise to the wayfarer, because 
its buds (note the flower-bud at the (op) are 
so boldly preparing for the spring. 

4. Why should this bird be called the 
" blackheaded " gull ? Because its head 
in summer is all blackish-brown. In 
winter, however, its head is almost entirely 
white. This is the gull which comes 
ashore in winter and follows the plough 
near the coast. It is often called the laugh- 
ing guFI because its common note is not 
unlike a mocking laugh. When feeding, 
however, its note is a querulous little 
scream. You can always recognise the 
blackheaded gull in flight by the white 
edge along the front of its spread wings. 

5. The sulphur-tuft, Hypholoma jasci' 
eulare, is a very common and poisonous 
fungus, growing usually on or about rot- 
ting Slumps, logs, or posts, or among 
timber in woodyards. It occurs in dense 
clusters, and may be found practically all 
the year round — except the very severe 
weather— but Is most abundant in the 
autumn. The characteristics are the warm 
yelkiw hue of the cap and the green gills. 
This colouring distinguishes it fortu- 
nately; because it is 3 very dangerous 
fungus, its poison being intensely virulent. 

6. The study of trees in winter has its 
interest, because each kind has Itscharac- 
leristic habit of growth as well as its Style 
of bark and method of forming buds. Very 
little observation is needed before one 
learns to distinguish the different kinds of 
leafless trees at sight. This figure, tor in- 
stance, could not represent any tree but a 
young black poplar. No other tree has 
such uniformly tapering and upward-curv. 
ing branches, giving (o the whole tree al- 
most the symmetrical outline of a poplar 
leaf. 

7. Here is the commonest of river mus- 
sels, the Duck Mussel, Vnia iutnidus, 
which is rather thicker and less tapering 
than the Painters' Mussel, U. pictorutn, 
and not so dark in colour as Pearl Mussel, 
U. margaratijer. These mussels are com- 
mon in sluggish water, and are interest- 
ing in an aquarium, where they travel 
from place to place, making e furrow 
through the sand with Uielr laigs tongue- 
shaped foot. 
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Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Br R. Lyddeku. 

THEs 
Ha 
creased by a specimen bred on the 
Uidiington Hail Estate, Brandon, Nor- 
folk, and presented by the Hon. Klortiite 
Amherst. 

li is stated to be a cross bctwei^n a hen 
pheasant and a domesticated cock; and is 
therefore the reverse of another hybrid 
bred at Didlington, of which the malu 
parent was a pheasant and the female 
parent a crosvbred domesticated hen. 
This new hybrid is a large, dark-coloured 
bird, with a short tail, and the feathers 
of. the breast showing pheasant-like mark- 
ings, although without any bright colour- 
ing. 

in the Lower Mammal Gallery visitors 
should notice a remarkably fine chita, or 
hunting-leopard, from British East 
Africa, as well as a very fine specimen of 
the African black-backed jackal, both 
given by Mr. Allan Cameron, who has 
also presented other specimens not yet 
exhibited to the public. 

Both the hunting'-leopard and the black- 
bat ked jackal are much finer speciiiiins of 
their liind than those previously e.\hibi!cd. 
The hunting-leopard is one of the few 
large mammals common to tndia and 
.Mrica. In the latter country it is always 
known to Europeans as the cliita, but 
since that name is also applied in many 
parts of India lo the leopard [vide Blan- 
ford's " Mammals of India," p. 67),' the 
designation hunting-leopard is preferable. 
"Chita," it may be observed, is a Hin- 
dustani word meaning " spotted "; it re- 
appears in "chilal," the vernacular name 
of the Indian spotted deer or axis, and 
likewise in "chiira," the native name for 
one of the spotted soft-shelled river-tor- 
toises of India. 

For many years a very curious West 
Australian mammal, (he rabbit-bandicoot, 
or " native rabbit " of the colonists, has 
been represented by an atrociously bad 
specimen,, which, it is satisfactory to find, 
has now been replaced by one worthy of 
the collection, showing in perfection the 
beautiful chinchilla-grey colour of the fur. 

The creature is. of course, a marsupial, 
and its chief superficial resemblance to a 
rabbit consists in its large ears and long 
hind-legs. There, however, the resem- 
blance ceases, for in place of the short, 
thick tail of our "bunny," it has a com- 
paratively long slender caudal appendage, 
grey at the base, then black, and finally 
white for its terminal third. The speci- 
men is one out of a large collection from 
S.VV. Australia recently presented to the 
Museum. 

Visitors to the Reptile Gallery will 
notice a great alteration, the cast of the 
.skeleton of the great Brussels iguanodon 
having been transferred from the Geo- 
logical Department to find a place near 
Mr. Carnegie's famous diplodocus. The 
change is an advantageous one, since the 
public are thereby enabled 10 see at a 
f;lance the difference in the structure of 
the skeletons of Iht' bipedal and the quad- 
rupedal types of herbivorous dinosaurian 

Another addition to the same gallery is 
a bcauti fully-mounted head of the 



African crocodile from Lake Tchad, show- 
ing (o perfection the terrible dental 
armature of these reptiles, as it has 
been set up with the mouth open. 
A series of crocodilean skulls has 
likewise been exhibited in order to 
show the gradual transition from the 
slender-snouted Indian gharial, through 
certain species of crocodiles, to the broad- 
nosed alligators and caimans of the New 
World. Not, by the way, that true alli- 
gators are confined to .America, since a 
species exists in China. Whether Anglo- 
Indians will ever cease to call the croco- 
diles of their adopted land " alligators " 
is more than doubtful. Th6se who may 
visit the Museum have, however, no ex- 
cuse for saying that they do not know the 
difference between a crocodile and an alli- 
gator, since this is now clearly shown in 
the gallery. '' 



Uidiil Leafleti.—The latest additions iq the 
admiraUp series of leaflets issued by (he Board 
of .Agriculture deal with ducks and duck 
breeding. No. 167 ; the formation of per- 
manent pastures. No. j68; tree root-roc. No. 
174; and (he use of waste organic substances 
as manures. \t is not too much to say thai 
no cultivator of land should t>e without these 
[p.Ttlets, which are issued by the Board of Agri- 
rolture not only free of charge, but post free. 
For the series up to No. 100, bound in a 
volume, the price is only 6d. post free. 

A Dainty Ycbt-BooIi.— " Day Unto Dav 
Uttereth Speech " is the (ille of the year-book 
of l-he Bibie and nature, which has been com- 
piled with rare judgmenl by (he Hon. M. Cor- 
delia 1-eigh, and is published by Messrs. Eyre 
and Spoltiswoode at 5s. The plan of the work 
is to give for each day of the year a passage 
from the Bible dealing with some phase of 
nature, followed by a poetical quotation in 
which the same iheme is illustrated and ampli- 
fied. As the Bishpp of Stepney, who contri- 
bulfs an introduction to. the book, says, (his 
method brings out in a marked wav the rich- 
ness of poetic beauty in the Bible'ianguage. 
The book is most delicately and daintily bound 
in white and blue and gold. 

The SelbOTM Saciely *i he current issue of 

Nature Nota aononnces that during (he 
absence of Professor Boulger In Sonth 
.America, (he magaiine will be edited by Mr. 
Wilfred Mark Webb, the Honorary Secretary. 

The Keepers' Bcnefll Society.— Mr. William 
Whitmore, who has succeeded Mr. George 
r»;illcork as secretary to the Keepers' Benefit 
Society, informs us that the olUces of the so- 
ciety have been removed from 4. Carlton Street, 
to 235, Regent Street, London, W, 

A Nature Lecture 

THAT CAN BE OIVEH ANTWHBKB BT ANTOHB. 
The Lecture noon " British Wild Lite," 
n'Boa-ed bv Mr. E. Kav Robimson, Editor of 
The Countrv Side, is of a verv intere3ting 
clwacter. It is issued ai a pamphlet, price 6d. 
{bypoat^d.), and can be read at any gathering 
of old or young, by anybodv, whether he or 
she be a lecturer or not. This lecture eoes 
with the '■ British W^ild Life " Lantern Slides, 
but lit is not confined to them and forms a 
splendid Lecture bv itself. We commend it 
to all Secretaries of Natural History Societies, 
Masters of Schools, etc. 

Writ* (o LECTQRE DBPARTMERT, 
, "THB CODKTRT-SIDB." 

a & 4, TUDOR 9TREBT, LORDOH, E.G. 

''DAILY MAIL." 

Th* NaturMlat'a Da 



THE GARDEN. 

Delphiniums. 

FINE as delphiniums are when grown 
in large groups, they are simply 
magnificent when a whole border can 
be allotted to them. The eflect is greatly 
enhanced if the different shades of blue, 
instead of being mixed, are kept together, 
arranged in irregular masses which 
merge into one another. 

The ftpety divided foliage is always 
attractive — the object of the divisions 
being, as suggested by Lord Avebury, to 
allow a certain amount of light to reach 
the lower leaves as the sun passes across 
the sky^ — and the plants may almost be 
called perpetual flowerers, for if the stems 
are cut down as soon as the flowers fade 
fresh ones start up immediately. As in 
the case of all plants which are intended 
to occupy the same spot for a number of 
years, the ground should be deeply dug 
and well manured. 

If the weather is fairly mild, delphi- 
niums may be planted at any time during 
the autumn, winte[;, or early spring, but 
the sooner it is done the better. Slugs are 
very fond of the young shoots, and for 
this reason 'a layer of ashes over the 
crowns is often advisable, D. nudicaule, 
a species less commonly grow'n, is also 
very handsome, with red and yeltew 
flowers. 

As it is dwarf, seldom exceeding two 
feet in height, it may be effectively planted 
in front of the taller blue hybrids. One 
of the family— the common ^nnual lark- 
■ spur — occurs wild in cornfields in this 
country, chiefly in Cambridgeshire, but it 
is considered a garden ■ escape, and not a 
native. H. C. D. 



Winter Flowering Carnations. 

AT the. winter flowering carnation exhi- 
bition held at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Regent's Park, on Tues- 
day, December 4ih, was to be seen what 
naturally took one in thought back to sum- 
mer, and (hose present quite forgot that 
the wet days of November have only just 
left us. and that Christmas is 'only three 

In looking at the magnificent blooms of 
this favourite flower, one could not fail 
to notice the kinds in @|catest demand, 
and the variety in colour of sell-coloured 
ones was very charming, ranging from 
pure white through various shades of pink 



_ Among the white were " White Perfec- 
tion " and ■' Lady Bountiful," and the 
pinks included a new kind, " Mr§, Bur- 
nett," a lovely shade of salmon pink, which 
will become a great favourite, being of 
that shade of pink that shows up so well 
by day or night. There were also that 
beautiful blush pink, " Enchantress," and 
the deeper pinks, " Mrs, Lawson " and 
" Nelson Fisher." 

The crimson contained "■ President," 
" Harlowarden," and a new variety 
named " Britannia," which was awarded 
a certificate of merit. Our American 
cousins may well be proud of the varieties 
of " Tree Carnations " they have sent us. 
G. W. P. 
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The Garden. 



Cunatloiu. 

Carnations in pots require special c 



time of V 



They 



Campanula Trachelium. 

A Pretty Flower lor the Wild G«id<fl. 

THE NetUe-leaved Bell-flower {Cam- 
panula Trachelium) 
the Can terbury-bel I , 
' > usually applied 



require all the air and light possible with 

Frolt Trau. protection from frost, and, most imporlani 

Some time ago we named a few select ^f a||_ (^^ ^-^f j|,ey are planted in must be 

sorts of apples and other frujts for planl- ^ ^1^^^^.^ j ^^^ ^^^^ atmosphere in the 

.. J '"^ !"''*■■ ^^ '^^ "^''f -'"'"'* J- tt house or frame where Ihey are growing as 
.. often called one known as James Grieve, which has ^ ^^ possible 
but the latter won golden opinions this year as an early 
the favourite dessert sort of the best quality. ' 



Rust and s 



garden flower, which in its pink, white, a keeper, like Cox's 
and blue varieties, is known as the cup- but it is a grand appit 
and-saucer flower (Campanula medium). October. 
The C. tracheliuTn grows in shady Another good quality apple 
o the height of two feel, bears fine. Winter Pearmain, which 



bluish-purple flowers 1} inches long, and good to look at. keeps well, and is excel- 
over an inch wide at the mouth, which lent either as dessert or when cooked. It remo 
bears a number of conspicuous hairs. is sometimes to be met with under the vcntii 

The sicm, lenves. and often 
the sepals arc roughly hairy, and - 
in these particulars, as well as ; f 
in its leaves, it dilTers from its 
nearest neighbour, the Giant 
Bell-flower (C. latifoUa). The 
latter plant has ovate lower 
leaves, while C. Irachelium is 
named the Nettle-leaved Bell- 
fiower because of the remark- 
able likeness of its leaves to 
those of the stinging-nettle. 

Children carefully avoid 
touching this and other plants — 
such as the Woundwort— when ' 
In the young state, because this 
shape of leaf is strongly asso- 
ciated with painful results. The 
plant bears a great number of 
tiny seeds, which grow freely if 
scattered in the wild garden, 
and in July Ihey provide a good 
supply of Canterbury-bells for 
cutting. 



■o of the worst of car- 

^.. „. Ribsion. ""f'*" diseases, soon, develop on plants 

September and '''^' ^""^ "*** '^^P' ^* ^^''^ recommended. 

Maggot, which causes the stems to ^'ell 

s Golden 3"'' "**' '« favoured by eicessive moisture. 

freely, is Badly-infested plants should be burnt a 



Work for the Week. 

Bbnbaib and SMkaln. 

ROOTS of rhubarb, chicory, 
and seakale should 'be put 
in heat either in a shed or 
under a greenhouse stage where 
the temperature ranges between 
50 degrees and 60 degrees, and 
kept fairly dark. It is not nec'es- 
sary to plant them, but merely 
to stand them side by side, and 
cover with old soil or farmyard 
manure. Only a few at a time 
should be placed under this 
treatment, every three weelts or 
so. The best flavoured rhubarb 
IS grown in almost total dark- 
ness in a moist atmosphere. 



Asparagus may be forced t 
hot-bed, covering the manu 
inches of light soil, and plai 
roots or crowns close together 
temperature of about 



ind all diseased leaves and tranches 
■ed wherever they are detected. Pre- 
in is, however, (he thing to aim at. 
WAlaring. 

in ts'iving water to plants in 
greenhouses and frames at this 
time of year, there is a tendency 
to overdo ll. Except for plants 
that are in vigorous growth, 
. very little water is suflicient. 
The absence of much sunlight 
and. consequently, of heat ex- 
perienced in winter should lead 
to the reduction of the food 
supply, namely, of water, as 
plants that are doing little or 
no work, if overfed, may be 
said to suffer from indigestion 
and such-like ills, exactly as 
animals do. 
( DeoonllTt PUnta (or Spring. 

If not already done, a few 
good plants of such decorative 
things as polyanthus, wall- 
flower, saxifraga, auricula, 
and pink may be carefully 
lifted from the open ground, 
planted neatly in pots, and 
placed in an unhealed frame to 
come on for the decoration of 
(he greenhouse in spring. 

Polyanthuses are especially 
jrood for this purpose, as they 
fower freely, and their leaves 
are healthy and vigorous when 
Uius treated. 

.Auriculas, of the alpine sec- 
lion, as distinguished from the 
daintily-coloured and delicate 
show section, are very useful 
harder plants which may be 
r.tised from seeds sown now 
and grown on in frames, to be 
*■■ p'anied in the border, etc., in 
May, where they will flower 
freely the same year. 

If there are plants in the 
name of King of the Pippins, which is border already some of these may be spared 
1 II manure ""^s'ly ^ smaller and generally inferior perhaps to be treated as advised above, 
f with six appli'- ^"^ after they have done their turn in the 

ling strong Fruit trees planted in winter should not greenhouse they may be planted outside 
n this. be pruned unlil the early spring, or just agam. Alpine auriculas are as easy f^ 

degrees when the buds begin to grow. They manage a 



The H<tUe-La«ed B«1l Flower. 






which 1 



should be maintained, and the soil kept should then be cut hard back. 

just moist, but not saturated. The grass advisable in the case of rose 

is ready for cutting when about six inches often pruned much too early. 

High- Some authorities recommend that newly 

Crowns for forcing can be purchased planted fruit, roses and shrubs generally. 

from dealers, and these are preferable to should not be pruned the first voar aflcr 

those lifted from, the asparagus 1 ' .... 

If a greenhouse or heated frame 
able the crowns can be planted i 
and brought in a few at 



any of the primrose family, 
also worth while to sow a few pots 
of mignonette now, so as to get plants in 
flower in May, when the odour of mignon- 
ette in the greenhouse is most pleasing. 

'* The Country-side " In (be Fiji Iiluds.— 

■■ It mav interest you to know," writes Colonel 

M. Foster Ward. Upton Park, Slough, '■that 

nftphew of mine who is Commissioner of 

..... r-,!! ,_.__J. :.... . Qq j,(^ 



ensure n success. i 



1 of " gras. 



planting, but Ihere are many objec 

this, the principal one being thai growth '^ 

from uncut shoots is often weak and loo Land's in ihe Fiji Islands, writes: * Eto you 

the top for the future good of the know The CoujA^iWSiiS'? ' '\Vt feJt'ir-iiuek ' 

id all finH it most inlprpstino-. "' ^ 



Pli 



here and all find 11 



interesting. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

■PIBIAL AKNOUNOCMINT. 
OaM| M On prtttur* upn our idsm. H It aati 



B.E.N.A. 

(British Empire Naturalists' Assoclatloa.) 



AiMalatlHi.*— Rcadei 




B. ■-«.*. Ltat.-— ThE &rit liil af mc 

«tm^°t'wto"'tiiT' idenlify ipicimtn* 
at Eicbangci, clc, Eic, mmy now be 
■ppUcailoD, ad., poll fcee. Poiial Did 



WMdwilh TlM B.E. 

PratKtlre RMembUncc ?— Although there -s 
tome likeness in size and colour between the 
Griziletl Skipper butterfly and the day-flying 
Mother Shipton moth, I thinh it was only by 
accident that you found Ihem together in a 
nook in Epping Forest. Both, probably, get 
advantage from their mixture o( black and 
white, which makes them dlfflcull to see in 
fli8ht.-{to P. Johnson.) 

Aborttve Tadpolei.— Th» reason why your 
tadpole* never became frogs was that they 
were not supplied with " animal food. .^s 
vegetarians (he tadpoles conlinue to exist, but 
do not develop. — (to Tbesco.) 

Combs Made hy Grnbi, — These small combs, 
which are often (ound upon slalka and twigs 
in summer, are made by a number of grubs 
of a tiny ichneumon Hy, which have lived in- 



Spoolal AdvanlBga 






Hit Hcjexy': 



B.E.N.A. (l>a>tkl 
ef (heir biinchci 
Hill, E.C; 



.A' • 



iry>a,d) ■( aDv 

„ ,, E.C- : j6. Lud- 

. . , ... Old Braid Slicel, aod iii, 

Ox/oid Street. 

B.E.N.A. Badg«._Th« large number of 
members who have written to inijuire (he coit 
of (he badge or to ask that one may be re- 
served for tbem will find an announcement 
under this heading so soon as the arrangements 
for Ibe manufacture and distribution of tlie 
badge have been completed. [ did not think it 
wise to proceed with this until members iit 
large had had time to consider and criticise 



or defect i 
and when 



One r 



ine's work, 
metal dis- 



ly be di 

IXe for remedy. 

Motio.— " One touch of natur< 
makes the whole world kin " has been sug. 
gested by more than one mem!?er as the mott< 
opoaed (o adopT 



B.E.N.A 



of the Associatioi 






mber 



P4«*.1 iH. S. Ceuiiuril. 

CoBoou ol lehnnmon Grab!. 

side luckless caterpillars. When the ichneu- 
mon grubs are full-fed, they eal (heir way out 
ol (be cBlerpillar's body and spin (heir little 
cocoons, one upon another, like the cells of a 
honeycomb. Sometimes the empty, shrivelled 
caterpillar remains feebly alive for a llllle 
w+iile, clinging to (he twig.— (to H. S. Colt- 
hurst. Exeter, and other;.) 

Catklu in Wlatcr.— It is usual to find the 
half-developed catkins on ihe ha^el at ihls 
season- ihey are prepared to bloom in Feb- 
ruary.— ((o C. A. Spkveh.) 

Identity ot Sbore Bird.— A common shore 
bird, which in flight appears whitish below 
and blackish above, wiih broad while inner 
edges to the wings, is the redshank. This is 
lot inches in length. I( almost always 
whimpers loudly as it flies. — (to H. C[.ark.) 

A Large F(uigiit. — Ihe large mushroom -like 
fungus. 10 inches across, with fiat shaggy cap 
and reddish brown gills, is known as (he 
shaggy pralelle. Some authorities s.-iy it is 
quite wholesome ; but many people suspocl it 
of being poisonouf. Its Laiin name is 
Agaricus, or Psalliola villalica.—{io A. W. 
Cox's.) 

PBngi IdenHfled.— Vour fungus is most likely 
J?uiiula heterophylla, but much loo youry to 
be certain about. If identification is correit, it 
is a common species, and edible. Your bird- 
nest fungus is. no doubt, Cyalhus ilriolus, a 
and disrinct species. The rough cx- 



1 char 



: (he i 



iaied?— (to S. E. Cooper, Ashtead.) 



against it. 

Help tor Member*. — Gfrdcning : Mr. Albert 
HlUman, Ersham Villa, Hailsham, generously 
offers expert advice on all garden matters, free 
of charge, to amateur members of the B.E.N.A. 

Free Dlitrlbnllon «f Seeds and Planig 

Calvary Clover and Campanulate Foxglove 
(which has been much discussed lately) : Mr. 
A. Hillman, Ersham Villa, Hailsham. has a 
limited number of seeds of the former and 
young plants of the latter which he will send 
(o members enclosing a stamped and addressed 
cover with their application. Great Mulhin : 
A few packets of seeds still left for distribu- 
tion bv Mr. T. E. Belcher, 74. Clephane Road, 
Canonbury, N. Wild Foxglove: .Miss M, A. 
Poole, Alsager, Cheshire, will send seedlings 
to any member sending a stamped addressed 

IdcatiflcsUon ol Speclmeni. — Instcls in the 
Bromley District, Kent, will be identified and 
help given to beginners by Mr. G. Mackrell, 
S, Sandford Road, Bromley. 

WlU-Flower Seed Exchaage.— Would it be 
possible to start a Wild-Flower Seed Fx- 
change? I believe it would be well supported. 
— C. L. Co!j.KMHTTK, B.E.N.A. [Will any 
member undertake lo a.ct as honorary secretary 
of (his Exchange ?—E. K. R.l 

Improving the Counlry. — I think I can 
promise to supply members with almost any 
number of larva of the small tortoisesheli. 
for introduction into suitable suburban places, 
where they have of late become scarce. — (J. 
StoBKV, King William's College, Isle of Man. 

New* from Ihe Brancbe*. — IpsiL-ich : Two 
meetings have been held and a third is 
arr.ingiil for December 17th. The proceeci'ngs 
were enthusiastic and it was unanimously 
aiirced, on the motion of the bon. secretary, 
nul to draw upon the B.E.N.A. voluntary fund, 
but 10 have a small aitnual subscription (o cover 
the cost of pos(age. notices, etc. The hon. 
secretary. Mr. Cecil H. Lay, 14, Silent Street, 
Ipswich, will be glad lo hear from new mem- 
bers in the Ipswich District. 



Mcnchester : iVill all mfembers of ihi^ B.E.N.A. 
in .Manchester and district, who desire (o assist 
in the formation of an active branch as a 
naturalist club, kindly communicate with the 
hon. secretary, Mr. A. E. Salmon, 83, Palmer- 
ston Street, Most Side, Manchester. 

L«ca1 SccrelBtie*. — Readers living at any if 
the places mentioned below and desirous ol 
joining the B.E.N.A. are invited to communi- 
cate with the hon. secretaries named : — 

Clouteiler DitlrUt : For Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, Tewkesbury and Stroud, and the neigh- 
bouring villages of Higham, Minster worth, 
Churchdown. Brockworlh, Hardwick, Hamp- 
siead. Elmore. Sandhurst, Adi worth. Norton, 
Painswick, etc., the local hon, secretary is Dr. 
W. Hodges, M.R.CS., L.R.C.P., etc., 38. 
Park Road, Gloucester. 

Penzance District, Cornwoil : For Peniance, 
Buryas Bridge, Sennen and all places west of 
S(. Ives and Hayle, the temporary hon. Mere- 
(ary is Mr. Rowland G. Saunders, M.R.C.V.S.. 
Roseveaii, Penzance. 

Affllisted Societies Secretaries of these are 

invited to send brief notices for publication :— 

Hull Junior Field Naturalhls' Club: 
December 14th, S p.m. Paper by Mr. A. J. 
Moore, "Geoltfgy of Flambro' Head," at Ihe 
Oddfellows' Hali; Hull. 

Children'* Holiday*.- More names are 
wanted of members in coun(ry places who 
would be willing to conduct town children 
(sent into their neighbourhoods for a holiday) 
upon one or more rambles for the purpose of 
telling tbem something about the comtpon 
objects of the country. The name, by (he 
vfay, of one lady who has volunteered was 
wrongly printed as " Mr." Consuelo Walker, 
of The Common, Cranleigh. I( should, ol 
course, have been " Mrs." Consuelo Walker. 

Exchange of Specimens. — In case it may not 
be found practicable to establish collector's 
exchanges in alt deparlmenl* ol natural his- 
tory, members who desire to exchange dupli- 
cates are invited to notify the Same, so thai, 
in (he nex( issue of the Lisl of Members, dis- 
tinguishing marks may be put to their names, 
thus enabling collectors in different parts of 
the counlry to communicate with each other. 



A Mixed Bag. 



—To distinguish 
nust look a( the 
median wing coverts ; in the male these have 
a single uprighl buR streak, in the female 
there are, besides this streak, two or three 
cross bars of bufl. 

PecnHarltle* «l Gr«n*C.— It is said that 
grouse will come (o a field which is sown with 
corn for the first time much more eagerly than 
to one which has been sown several times. 

Oat ol It* ElMiNil.— The mole cricket, 
though a vigorous burrower, is apparently 
quite helpless when brought to the surface, 
and makes no effective effort to escape. 

A Pretty Sccne.^Kearion once witnessed a 
cock robin who had fed his mate to repletion 
take the food which she refused and give it 
to some young song (brushes in a nest hard 
by. 

A Lelsntely March, — Marked individuals ol 
(he Galapagos (ortoise having been watched, 
it has been estimated (hat they usually travel 
at the rate of about eigh( miles in two or 
three days. 

A Halrlcu Call— A call which whs recently 
born at Coal. Martock, Somerset, was about 
the usual size but quite hairless, except for a 
few stray hairs in each of the ears. 

" Worn -Grafting." — " It is possible," says 
Mr. O. H. La(ten, " (o cause the two severed 
portions of a worm to unite, or to graft the 
head portion of one on to the tail portion of 

The Partridge's " Rnsty " Not*.— The 

creaky note ol the partridge is described by 
Tennyson as being : 

'• Like a rusty key 

Turned in a lock." 
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Some Hidden Wonders of the Plant World. 

BEAUTIES REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPE. 

By H. SCHERREN. 

THE structure of plants b to the full The oil develops from a group of cells, up through the spiral vessels, and so into 
as wonderful as that of animals, which gradually become disorganised by the leaves, where the solid matter is 
Though most of it is invisible to the the absorption of the cell walls, beginning 



unaided eye, some of the arrangements with those in the centre, the result being 

and contrivances may be so made out, the formation of a cavity which serves to 

and better still by a small hand lens. contain the odorous secretion. 

Flowers owe their perfume to the essen- 
tial oil in cavities of A similar nature in 
the petals. Without artificial aid it is . 
quite easy to see these cavities in a section 
cut with a pocket-knife from the rind of 
an orange or a letnon and a hand-lens will 
bring out the surrounding structure to 

It is astonishing how much good work 
csn be done with simple tools and appli- 
ances. Kitchen Parker cut his sections 
with B razor, and yet, in Huxley's phrase, 
he " wrote anatomy for anatomists." 

The other illustrations elucidate stem- P^"'-} l-^- »f. Ktiif. 

structure in flowering plants. We must Stalk ol a Clematis out »«om and mignlllail. 
remember that these are divided into Dico- 
tyledons, which have two cotyledons or worked up mto plant food, and the liquid 
seed-leaves, and Monocotyledons, which makes up for,the water lost by transpira- 
have but one such leaf. ''°"- 

The clematis, cherry, and villarsia be- ,J^^ ^^"'°" ?' 'he cherry stem shou-s an 

p^, ,j y jfar^ long to the first group. Incidentally we °^'^''\ ^'T''*', "" "^leh a oorrespondmgly 

' ' '■ mav mention that the hutrhpr'^ hmnm Te greater development of wood has takeir 

*'"°°°*°°'»- stem, all the re.l being terbs.- ha ttiedull.ry r.„ wh.ch appear a, whitr 

Practice of ihi, kind, with .om. rough Stem, have two fnnctio„,-to be., the Z'TJ'ZIJ.T-'^!''",?',?""!'"""'- 

rection-cutting, will contribute .K,t a little leaves, and convey to them the nutritive J .«'»=■!'■•"« gentian (F.llaK.a „,m- 

- the better Snder.tanding of te« books. ,„luti<;„s .bsorbed'by the roots Ttaugh f 'T 'ifh",™"';,™!;,!;"' ''"""a 't '"" 

d the later eramination with the com- usuallv circular in trin.v,,,, „c ,h"„ '"' ?''•■■ ™"™' "i'* ".' "-f.^ <>" ' 



and the later examination with the com- usually circular in transverse section, they ^ular bundles Tb. nnmt. .,f i„.„..., 
pound microscope of slide, by proles- may be angular, as in the clematis and " pomt. of interest 

sional mounters, such as those from which butcher's broom, 
our illustrations have been made. They differ also in character, the former 

In the skin — technically, the epidermis being herbaceous, and the latter woody. 
—of the orange there is a series of cavities In the clematis one may make out the 

dark outer regwn, or cor- 
tex, the internal ground 

tissue, in the centre of 

which is the medulla or 

pith, and the vascular 

bundles — the dark tri- , 

angular groups of cells 

projecting from (he cortex 

into the ground tissue. 
The bur>dles consist of 

n large woody inner por- 
tion, in which the spir.-il 

vessels are situated, and 

an outer portion of bast. 

The while spares in ihe 

bundles show where the 

spiral vessels have been 

cut across in making the 

section. As the bundles 
■ • . run parallel to the corlmt 

tktit.i [?. y. Warrf. [hey form a ring in trans- 

UDKlliidliM] SeettoD ot Or«nge PmJ thowlnc OU CavtUei. *'*"^ section. .... ... . t , ' 

* -o -« They do not. howcvur. the section are the large amount of lo<ise 

cfiniaining an ethereal oil; to which the extend from rool to apex, but pass out into tissue between rhe bundles and the cortes 

fruit owes its fragrance and which is the the leaves or branches as the case may be. and the idioblnsts, or star-shaped hairs 

basis of a weU-known perfume. ' Water containing nutritive salts is driven which project into the intercellular spaces. 
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Country-Side Notes. 



Warham. Norfolk. 



There lives and works the late ivy blossom by day ; and by night it so useful and satisfying when puzzling 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. sei'eral kinds of moths and innumerable problems of migration present them- 

Cowper's "Task." gnats came to the lighted windows, selves, that I wish all readers lo share it. 

• • • where the spiders were still spinning webs • » » 

I WOULD earnestly draw the attention lo catch them, Bats flitted abroad at Every now and then ol course we come 

of all who «re interested in the educa- dusk ; a linnet's nest with eggs was re- across a record which will not admit of 

tion of the children of to-day to the ported from High Wycombe ; and among ^asy explanation One such, for instance, 

announcement in our B.E.N.A. column of our " Nature Records " inthis issue ap- appears this week in the report of a 

progress made with the scheme of pears a list of wild flowers which is posi- nightingale seen by no fewer than four 

"Schools Mutual Aid." I do not think lively absurd for December; while in some olwervere two of whom are eiperienced 

that it is possible to exaggerate the pros- parts of the country ripe blackberries and bird-fanciers near Banbury in Oxford- 

pective advantages of the development of raspberries were stUl being gathered, and shire. The nightingale leaves us loo 

this scheme; and of its immense success I blossom appeared on strawberry plant and early 1 think, for any wind to be able to 

have no doubt whatever. Indeed. 1 ven- apple tree. Many years will probably bring it badi at the end of November; 

ture to predict that those schools which do pass before we shall see in Etecember such and if it came back at all it would surely 

not apply early for inclusion in the initial a complete mixture of all seasons except halt' near the coast. Therefore one is in- 

programme wiU have reason to regret it. winter. alined to suppose either thai the bird seen 

***. ,1^.. *•• in Osfordshire was one which had escaped 

Its primary objKt is to supply the Further interestmg confirmation of my or had been released from a cage, or else 

children ol town and country schools with theory that birds on migration simply go (hat it was not really a nightingale, but 

those materials of education which each with the wind is afforded by the records an abnormal nAin with a pale breast. I 

most sorely needs and the other can most of swallows and house-martins seen in confess that if I were to see such a robin, 

easily supply. To the city-bred child it will different places during the last tew days i should confidently assert that I had 

bring, fresh from the country, all the in- of November, and, in one case, in early seen a nightingale. The record has how- 

twesting natural objects that, unless they December. For it will be noted that all ever, been brought to the notice of a skilled 

are seen and handled, would remain dry these records come from the coastline— jocal ornithologist- so we may expect to 

details of " nature^tudy " text-books, uh- from Dover in the south-east, to Cornwall learn more about it before long, 

realised and distasteful. To the village in the far south-west, and round to Liver- * • • 

urchin it will bring a wider knowledge of pool in the norih-west. Thus we seem to Before leaving this subiect of the un- 

the world, a conscious sympathy with life see how ihe wind, which should have car- usual occurrences of the late autumn of 

beyond the village— a feeling of citizenship ried these swallow-birds fsom Eastern and ,906. it is worth while to note that— as 

of a great em|Mre. Central Europe towards Africa, had been has happened several times in recent years 
deflected northwards and, sweeping round —the old beliefs that the abundance of 

When the scheme shall be ivorking at the coasts of Britain, had enabled a tew berries and the early arrival of migrant 
full blast each village child in Cornwall, misled swallows to reach land again. On birds from the north presage an early, as 
say. will be placed, for a school-term at a 00 other theory of migration can it be well as a severe, winter have been abun- 
time, in direct communication with the life explained why swallow-birds should thus dantly contradicted. Seldom have there 
of London, of Birmingham, and of Man- almost simultaneously re-appear on British been such Stores of berries; seldom have 
Chester, of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, coasts at points so far apart as Kent, such early records been made of the ar- 
of Canada. India, and Australia, and so Cornwall, and Lancashire, but nowhere rival of foreign thrushes, finches, water- 
on : while each school child in every unit inland. Tlie same theory satisfactorily fowl, and shore-birds from the north; yet 
of the Empire will enjoy the same wide explains how such European birds as seldom, very seldom, has such warm 
range of interesting exchange of " mutual black redstarts, wall creepers, etc.. are weather been prokinged until within three 
aid." And it is a scheme from which pri- brought to our southern coasts in winter, weeks of Christmas. There is time, of 
rate secondary schools— the class of school * « • course, for the winter of 1906-7 to be 
which IS described as " for the sons (or To explain these re-appearances of the severe, but not for it to be " early "; and, 
daughters) of gentlemen "—will not wisely swallow-birds was always the great ob- even It the winter should be severe. It will 
hold aloof. » . « stacle lo tfiose who believed — as many not be easy to connect the arrivals of wild 

_. ,. , 1. 1. 1' J naturalists do still — in the migration of geese, redwings, and bramblings in Sep- 

These would not, of course, be linked birds by some mysterious guiding power lember with the weather three months 
with the State-aided schools, but only with or " sense of direcibn." It put them at a Uter. 
schools of their own class. Yet no less ad- disadvantage in argument with men of the • • • 
rantage would accrue to Aem from com- 0^^^ g^f,^j ^^^^^ believed that swaltows On the other hand, it is easy to under- 
munion with other schools in all parts of j^j martins hibernate in Britain. To stand that the cariy arrival of birds from 
the Empire in turn. At present, of course, (^^^^ ;^ seemed natural that when a spell the north was due to the same favour- 
the scheme is in its infancy; but it gives ^f ^^^m weather occurred in late autumn able conditions during the breeding sea- 
indications of being a lusty infant, and g f^^ swallows should he tempted out of son, which enabled our own birds to nest 
now IS the best time for school managers ,[,ejr hiding-places for a few days; and rear families earlier than usual. In 
and schoolmasters to ap^y for inclusion m ^^.hereas the others were obliged to con- "he same way the plenty of berries must 
Its first devekipment. Especially I hope (^^^ themselves entirely unable to explain be ascribed to preceding favourable con- 
that applications will come in from the 5^^), irregTiiarities of migration as the ditions, such as the prolonged fine 
Calonies and India as wdl as from Scot- ^^d^^^ appearance of swallows on our weather in the late summer of 1905. 
land, Ireland, and Wales. WiU those ^^^^^^ ^.^^^ ^fi^^ ^^^^ ,3^( ^f jf,^^ seemed which enabled the berry-bearing trees to 
distant readers who are inierpsted in the to have left the country. ripen their wood thoroughly. It is diffi- 
welfare of our race and wlw) think well of . « • cult to remember always that every effect 
the scheme, bnng it to the notice of the By my simple theory, however, these ir- in nature has its cause in the past ; because 
schools in their neighbourhoods ? regularities of migration easily explain it is so much easier and pteasanter to re- 

• • • themselves as the result of irregularities of gard things as happening with a benefi- 
It is snowing as I write, and by the the winds, and the (act that the re-appear- cent view to the future. In our " Week's 

time this appears in print we may be ance of the swallow-birds late in autumn Wild Life " the other day, for instance, I 
suffering Arctic severities of weather; almost always coincides with spells of un- repeated without question the generally 
but nothing which may happen hereafter seasonably warm weather similarly ex- accepted statement that the December 
can alter the fact that the first week of plains itself, because the same unusual molh will " lie over " from year to year 
December, 1906, was for all practical pur- winds from the south, which bring the in the chrysalis stage, if the weather if 
poses a genial comtnnation of autumn and warm weather, bring the birds with it. I unsuitable at the ordinary time of emer- 
spring. Thrushes, missel- thrushes, and do not wish to appear to insist unduly gence. This seems so natural and reason- 
blackbirds were singing; bluebottles, upon this theory of mine; but I am so able a cause for the delay that one accepts 
butterflies, and wasps were still abroad on confident of its correctness and have found it without hesitation : yet it is quite wrong. 
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In the "Week's Wild Life "of this issue means instanianeous death, provided Ihe 1 
leference is made to ihe " tawny or wood " brain is crushed; but the plan is loo bar- 
snail. Hetix arbustoTum; and il seems a barous and repulsive to be generally JO""?- 

rather interesting coincidence that the adopted. Even those who beheve that adders 01- 

same epithets should apply to the " tawny • • • " shovel-nose sharks " n;allow their 

or wood " owl. Which, again, of the To stab the bird to the heart " with some young may be inchned to smile at this eye-. 
long-billed birds is so " tawny " in colour, slender instrument thrust in under the witness's narrative of the aliegeO. 
ing as the "wood "cock, or of game birds „ing " is another method recommended; aciiievement of an earthworm; but, as a., 
as the pheasant, haunter of woods? The „hile a rough-and-ready but very effective matter of fact, the worm is just as \tke\y 
wood mouse (also called the long-tailed pjan is that adopted by some sportsmen as the snake to perform the feat. 
field mouse) and the bank vole, which is and gamekeepers, who always pierce the « • « 

really a «.x>Dd vole, are similarly distin- bird's brain from the base of the skull —. , . . , , . 

guished from the common mouse and the behind with the quill of a (light feather. , T^'^j lengthening evenings are the time 
™mmon vole by their tawny colour. To ,( would, of courle, be a prolonged busi- f^* '?}°^ e^.f^- «™* °«« "^ good coun- 
understand the meaning of this coinci- ne^s to pull a flight feather from the wing ''7*'ae fireside game to play is that of 
dence between tawny fur, feathers, or of the bird itself; so one must hope that . P'^"l'"S-_ In its simplest form the gam* 
shells and residence in woods you have this would always be taken from a dead 's piayM in a semi-circle round the fire, 
only to look at the tewny layers of dead bird and kept ip readiness for use upon the *"*'" anyone to whom an idea occurs will 
leaves with which every wood is carpeted next wounded one. But, after all, the ^J"' "' P'^nted such and such a thing, and 
in these bare winter days. And at once, point of a quill is a very blunt weapon : «'"^' ^^^ "P' There must be a con- 
o( course, you will think of the fos and the and to kill a partridge in this way must be "ection between the planting and the crop, 
squirrel, the stoat and the weasel, and the yeiy like killing a man by forcing a walk- Th"s. 'f *« P'"?*' "y«. " • plan'ed my 
dormouse, as welt as the thrush, the robin, ing stick into the back of his head. "»"«■ ^"s answer might be " A palm." 

and the wren among birds, and most of ♦ » « T** "' planted a fire," an obvious answer 

the moths which hide through the winter, , , , would be" An ash "; and the planting of a 

as further proof of. the utility of tawny Indeed, reviewing the whole voluminous comic paper would naturally be followed 
dead-leaf colour to all creatures which correspondence before me. 1 am mchned to by a crop of " chestnuts." In every case 
haunt woods or other places where the dead '""*'' "'^^- («■ k'H'ng wounded birds up ,he object is to ask a question which, with 
teaves lie '° " partridge in size, the best plan is that g Uttie play upen words, admits of a more 

• •• recommended by " H. M.," namely, to or less horticultural answer. 

A good instance of the appearance of 'hrow them forcibly against the ground. • « « 

plants in uneipected places comes from for birds larger than a partridge up to the Sometimes, however, by playing more 
Manchester, where the heaps of rubbish size of a duck, the most sudden death ts boldly, greater fun may be introduced into 
and ashes which for two years have probably secured by striking the back of the game. Thus, if one put a question :— 
marked the site of a burnt warehouse in *« >«^'' "olenily against some hard ob- "j (ook up a paving-stone in Piccadilly to 
the heart of the dty were discovered the fcti and for larger birds, such as geese, plant some mignwiette seed; and what 
other day to be bearing a crop of young by kneeling upon the breastbone. If any came up?" the aiwwer "A policeman " 
bracken ferns. How they got there is the waders dissent from these conclusions, will would well serve itt purpose of amuse- 
puMle; for the place had been dosed since '"fy kindly send me their reasons? I ^ent. In the same way I am sure that 
the fire occurred. One ingenious sugges- "»nk ttiat this is a question which, having a very funny answer must be possible to 
tion was that the spores of the tern were been raised and freely discussrf, ought not the advertisement which a reader has cut 
contained in the water which the firemen '° be dismissed without a definite and. if out of the Brighton. Herald for me. It 
poured upon the smoking ruins ; but a possible, a unanimous decision. appears in this way : — 

more likely theory is that a piece of ... GARDENING, 

bracken was btewn from one of the market a correspondent sends me a cutting 18 Electric Bulbs, s's. 8's. used 
carts which pass near the site. Bracken f^^^ ^^^^ [^-^^ ^^^^^ Magazine describ- month, 44d. each.— W.. Heraid Office. 
IS, of coutvse. commonly used in the coun- ;„ ,,„^ ^ ., ghovel-nose shark " in Aus- Now what I want to know is-if «>u 
try as packmg for vegetable produce; but (.lij^^ ^^,„, „^, discovered to have plan^^d tSbulL^n ™V^rde^wC 
it is so essentially a wilding of heath and swallowed twenty-seven of her young ones ffO^LD <™e uo? e"'^''"-»'>«' 

wood as to be almost the last plant which f„, ^^eir protection: and he suggesfs that ^^^^" ~™ "P^_ _ ^ . 
one would expect to discover in the centre this might imply either that M de Rouge- ^ "*' Bobmaon. 

of a nty. Manchester air must surely be ^^^j ^^^ returned to the scene of his ___ 

fresh and pure. ^ ^ ^ former adventures or that, if Australian '>->./~,»-*. 

sharks swallow their young, It would be *n,— *p„-,„- 

In The Countrv-Side for October ajth natural that British adders should do the 1 DB I ron^k. 

was a query as to the most merciful way of same. There is, however, no need for us Down the sHII ■■»« th» mm. in f«,-f..i wi« 
dispatching wounded birds; but I regret ,« adopt either alternative. TTie s^called aT^^' ll ".k^rert^'f^l"::, Ln 
to say that, in spite of a very large number ■• shovel-nose shark " is not a shark, but Rogues some, but moit the broken worthies. 
of answers received, there is no definite a kind of ray which produces its young men 

result. Many have recommended pres- alive; and this habit, which the adder pos- With depths of hungry longing in their eye». 
sure on the breastbone, either by (he hand, sesses also, has led to the same mistake. Writers have written of the whilo road's call 
or, in the case of large birds, the knee. What happened no doubt was that when L.oud to the vagruiC'i tniant blood " Away 1" 
Others hold that there is nothing quicker, the huge and savage fish was hauled in Wise men have balled him master of his day, 
and, therefore, more merciful, than a with violence, two or three young ones fell Who, passing all things by, possesses all. 
smart blow from a stick on the back of from her; and when she was cut open the But I have seen him, worn and hungry, when 
the head. A man does not, as a rule, how- rest were found alive, just ready to be He rose at morning from liii chance-found 
ever, carry a stick when shooting; so some bom. bed 

advisers recommend striking the back of • » » "^^ ^"^' '''* bopeleis day. And I have said, 

the bird's head against the gun barrel or " God have in pity all poor homeless men." 

the toe of the boot. There is a little pocket What seems very like a reducHo ad F. W. Saunderson. 

instrumeni— invented for the purpose by absurdum of these swallowing stories is 

Cotonel W. L. B. Coulson— which acts contained in a cutting which Hastings "^'^'"■'^ 

directly on the brain ; but the Colonel him- readers send me from the Hastings and 

self uis a small silCer knife, which kilts St. Leonard. Observer:- .hi! h«S n= iS^V BU^l!?. fn^C h™ 

a bird almost instantaneously when thrust / man w.s trenching up a field la., week. ," ^ J^^^,'"^^ M«»r^ B^>.« d'^^anz^ 
upwards through the roof of the mouth ^l^^tn^^nTaTltt^racted fo a h'.l ear.h^'irm by Mr Perceval wJltel! ^ ^ 

into the brain. It is not. o|. oourse. „hich lay on ihe ridge with thr« young ones RecoBHcadcd Fm> Alar.-Col. M. F. 
necessary to open the bird s mouth in doing coiled near its mouth. He touched ii. and was Ward, living at Slough, writes that Tni 
this. The knife can be thrust upwards somewhat struck to see it raise iiseU up and Countrv-Sidb has been recommended to him 
from below the bill— this, at least, is how ,he little ones irstantly disappear down (heir by a relative who finds it a most interesting 
I understand the instructions given, moiher's mouth. The digger has been for weekly paper. The recommender resides in th« 
Crushing a bird's skull between the teeth several years engaged upon the soil and has Fiji Islands. 
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Queries, Answe rs, and Correspondence. 

CoTTispmidtnu niHl greatly oblig* by wnling Kensington Museum an4 saw it wac identical at the tail of (he caterpillar dwindles in th« 

■•d OHt stit of U« paptr otdy. with the Mar«h Warbler's eggs (here. chrysalis to a small point, because il is not 

Saall SlMlb Twii tkl Wroait Wai. ^' ^'^^ ' 'hought they were varieties of the wanted in the moth at a)l. The last figure 

These are wortli, I think, a good deal. When '*'«<' Warbler, but three facts tend to show represents a very common type of oocoon, 

I was a boj at Uppingham school B fe'low 'hat I was wrong: First, thai ihe oopse was being merely the tough silken bag which the 

scholar, 40 year* ago, found one and the f""? fi^'f a mile from water and on the top " looper " caterpillar of the very oommon 

British Museum had not one then and (it was -*f " '''" i secondly, that the nest was made of but beautiful brimstone moth spins near the 

tafd) offered £i for it. To-day it is slill in the ^'V •>«"'* °^ S^'^^^ »""^ ""'='' shallower than ground, allaching it lo any suitable support, 

■cbool museum, known as "Gills' shell," a 'hat of a Reed Warbler ; and, thirdly, that the NoitM •! BuMcrDle* and Moth*.— The 

imall shell go'ing the wrong way round. «6Bs of ^" """« "<"" "*■■* ">* *"">"■ ' December moth makes a distinct bulling noise 

— H, Stanlbt MaPLU, Spalding. [Of course would be much obliged if you would let me somewhat like that of a bee or a blowfly.— L. 

there are some kinds of snail shells which know if any other instances have been recorded Attwatbr, Bromsgrove, Brentwood. 

turn to the right and others to the left ; but ot the Marsh Warbler breeding in Wiltshire.— Cnrlouilr Markc4 Sheep.- A ewe belonging 

•pecimen* which disobey the rule of their '^' L- Bourdilloh, Corpus Christ! College, to a farmer in this district has her face equatlji 

species are of course tare. One would, how- Oxford. divided into two colours. One half is white 

ever, like to have more precise data regarding Between Calerplllw Md MoHi.— Nothing is and the other black. She is a half-bred ewe 

" Gills' shell " and the offer of the British really more interesting in nature than the and, looking at her from one side, she is an 

Museum. Perhaps some one who knows wide -dlfTerenfe of devices adopted by different ordinary white-faced sheep, but (i 
Uppingham school museum to-day ■ 



lighten us.— E. K. R.| 

S«lt-S(raagled BMh— Your note 
re peculiar accklent to greenfinch 
reminds me of an incident that 
occurred in Endcliffe Wood. Shef- 
field, some years ago. I was walk- 
ing in the wood when I saw a bird 
performing strange antics, rolling 
over and over on the path In a most 
inoomprehensible fasluon. I ran 
after and caught it. (hen made a 
careful eiaminalion. It was a 
puzzle to me. At first 1 thought 
there was some malformation ; but, 
reflecting that it could not have lived 
In such a state, as other birds would 
refuse to feed so useless a creature. 
I tried to make out what had hap- 
pened, I had never heard of such * 
accidents, but I found the head (irmly 
■ filed between the long feathers of 
the left-hand wing, right up against 
the bone. With great diflicully, and 
with much danger of dislocation as 
far as the neck of Ihe poor bird was 
concerned. I released its head from 
chancery. For a time it lay panting 
in my open hand then fluttered away 
to a low bush, I again approached 
if, when it f!ew into a tree and Joined 
its feathered companions, who all 
twittered their congratulations. 
This bird was a hen hedge-sparrow. 
—(Rev.) G, W. Ckutchlev, Milton 
Place. Halifax. 

km Uouen Fisher.— Walking 
after dark by the river I heard a loud 
tplash and immediately after a noise 
that sounded like a dog shaking 
itself and then absolute s'lence for 
the space of about two minutes when 
the same thing occurred. The 
second ^lence continued as long as 
1 was within hearing. My companion fl 
the noises after the splashes were moi 
those made by bird's wings. The river i 
shallow, hardly reaching the depth of i 
I do not think it could have been an ! 
for would it not have made some other 
aither before or after what we heard ? 
more like a bird dashing into the watei 
fish and then flying away. 



moths and butterflies to get safely through side she belongs 10 a black-faced breed. — E. 

the dangerous period of sleep as a chrysalis. Millbr, Acklington, Northumberland. 

Insect Mlgr«tloa.— This year the 
Humming Bird Hawk moth and the 
Striped Hawk moth have both been 
more abundant than usual ; but, on 
the other hand, it has not been a 
Clouded Velkiw year. I shouM 
imagine that the abundance of 
Striped Hawks was caused by winds 
from the Continent ; as. 1 believe. 
Striped Hawks have scarcely been 
known to breed in England at all. 



t this 



n to h 



the cause of the abundance of Hum- 
ming Bird Hawk moths ; because 
here, in the Isle of Man, where they 
have also been plentiful, every 
■ t I have seen, caught 



this 



I half : 






PJiole.J [E. Ptirie, 

Ti^t* Dl Cmdou nnd Chryialldi. 

I. The DAiker Uatfa (O. /Vlatrria) ; ». The Emperor tS. Pavania) ; 
J. Privet Hiwk (S, Htuttri); *. Ejed Ui-k {i. OciOatuI): 
y Poplu Hawk (>'. Pofuti) ; 6. Biimstooe MoUi (iV. Cralagata^. 

aught Here are a few coni.non samples 

■ like drinker moth caterpillar makes a long 

I very case of glossy yellow silk (1) fastened 

foot, wise to a stalk of coarse grass. The mom 

nimal pushes its way out at one end, although the 

inund crossed silks have prevented any enemy from 

t was pushing its way in. The emperor moth 

r after caterpillar constructs a cocoon exactly like an 

Dunn, eel-trap, with the difference that the strands 



Blanchland Vicarage, [What was heard was at the bottle-neck of 

almost certainly a heron fishing. This bird wards, making It impossible for anylhi 

makes a deep plunge after fish, almost dis- get in but easy for the emperor moth 

appearing from eight ; and then quickly steps get out when the time comes. ""' 

ashore with flappiiu; wings to eat what it moth caterpillars bury underground 



in wing expanse than ■• 
typical English specimen. This 
seems to show that Ihe abundance 
of Humming Bird Hawks has not 
been caused by wind, since most 
true Mam lepidoptera are slightly 
smaller than their English relatives. 
— G. StOREV, King William's 
College, Isle of Man. [The fore- 
going suggests two inleresling 
questions : (i) Whether this year's 
Humming Bird Hawk moths hav* 
been «(nallGr than usual In other 
parts of Britain ; and (1) Whether, 
if so, this indicates that they were 
bred on tde Continent and brought 
over by the wind. — Ed.| 

Bltdi in ■ Town al Nlgbl.— 
About 8 o'clock p.m. on November 

crowd of people gathered round a 
large tree which is situated in the 
r/afaV- centre of the town of Walsall, the 
police keeping the fool-path clear. 
The people were looking upwards Into this 
tree and, to my surprise, there were about 
four dozen linnets roosting there — a rather 
peculiar attraction, right in the centre of the 
town.— J. W. Mark, Walsall. [The birds had 
no doubt been attracted and dazzled by the 
lights of Ihe town and were lucky to fiiid the 
tree.— Ed.] 

How the Fax KUi.— On nearly every one of 

a number of chickens which a fon killml, there 

was only one wound. This could only be found 

't^"^^ ? by hunting amongst the feathers oi Ihe neck. 

The hawk J. f„, .^;H.n.l. ki 



ength- 



has caught,— Ed.] 

Marsli Warbler In Willi.— 

Marlborough College, I found 
I am sure were Marsh Warble 
Ing four eggs. The 



e privet ^iusn, Blanchland Vicarage. 



t D. 



1905, while at hawk chrysalis (3) is remarkable for 
vo nests which of folded trunk under its head, which con- Laic Wasp Workcn,— On November iitb I 
, both contain- tains the long proboscis which the perfect dup up three wasps' nests and there v/nt still 
moth will carry. It is very curious that this workers busy in all of Ihem and in one I killed 

i upwards ol 



found which I did not see, though I saw the organ and its case should thus appear when seventy to eighty r 

' esss. These nests were quite close together in the caterpillar sheds its last skin, seeing that one hundred and fifty in the three nes 

■ small copse. This year I revisited the place the caterpillar itself has nothing of the kind, shows how many swarms could be prevented for 

but found that Ihe undergrowth had been cut The eyed hawk and the poplar hawk (4 and another season if people would only take the > 

flown and tailed to discover any birds, 5) have not this feature; but they exhibit the trouble to turn up nests lale in the seasott. — 1^ 

I compared my egg with those in the South transition stage in which the conspicuous horn W. Haix, Basingstoke. ^'-' 
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Rlbb«ii>grawth la Hall; — To ihe observant 
eye the Christmas decorations oflen afford in- 
teresiitig subjects of naiure-study, . and cer- 
tainly the boll}' could not do belter than grow 
" ribbons " for decoration, [t is interesting 



years for companionship, sport an 
I can quite enter into his feelin 
severe punishment meted out to tbe hounds it 






e there 



. Church Railway Min 
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side to the questi 

well-known fact thai a dog who once acquires 
a habit of " running sheep " — not sheep-worry- 
ing (a very different matter) — can only be 
deterred by the severest punishment possible ; 
which, if once carried out, is not likely to 
require repetition ; and when it is remembered 
that just at this season of the year the 
majority of sheep are in a condition requiring 
that (hey^ should in no way be harassed or |„ spite 
driven about, the result of which would entail j^j^ ^irai 
a heavy loss on their owners, JI w«uld, 1 [ciDe,] ^ji 
think, be belter that one or two dogs should ^j^ ^^^^ 
suffer rather than cause practical disaster to 
a struggling farmer, especially in these bad ,_„,„„ 
for agriculturists. The question of fg„ ^j 



Iain S.A 
fontein. 

Mlsdeedi of Old Foie*.— Is it only old foxes 
that rob hen-houses? Last spring several of 
our chickens were taken by a (ox, which was 
s'i-TTKi*"d to be the same as an old one found 
dead shortly after. Just a few weeks ago 
....^Lim luiL cdme anU killed eleven chickens, 
left lying dead ; in or around, the 



ther. 



B of a 






with 



if so much — to running sheep as 
r breeds of dogs. 

e of the absolute necessity of 



and four had disappeared. 

autions we took, afterwards the 

agM to get into the house and 

e chickens, eating one, leaving 

X more near the house and burying two in' 

I adjacent ash-heap. lliese last two it 

ilmly ate on the grounds in the course of a 

' :. A few days afterwards, a carter 



old foi on the road and killed ii 
is thought to be the one that took uur chickens. 
Old fAxes may get too weak to catch rabbits, 
but this is perhaps unlikely as what they ktose 
in strength they gain in cunning. They may 
change of food in their old age or n 



A Ghrlitmu FrMk. 

A leod tpedmen ol " iMciitjd " tioU;. 

that these ribbon-growths seem peculiarly liab;e 
to occur on tree* which have smooth bark on 
their branches, a» holly, ash, willow and 
sycamore. As, too, the ribbon-growth is mani- 
festly the fusion of a number of growing twigs 
■I would seem that smooth skins more readily 
coalesce than rough ones. 

Hatenul Initinct of FleU Moiue.— When out 
For a walk one afternoon [ came across a field 
mouse's hole and began tapping It witb my 
umbrella. The mother mouse ran out of the 
hole with two baby field mice In her mouth. 
Seeing me she raced back to the hole but 
dropped one just outside. About ten seconds 
later she came out of the hole, looked at me 
for a few seconds, then, picking her young 
one up, returned down the hole without sbow- 
itig any signs of fear. — J, RiniNET, Replon. 

Rcariag T«rtalM«.— In Thb Country-Sidk 
dated November 17th there is an excellent photo- 
graph of two Algerian tortoises and their eggs. 
It is fairly common for pairs of torloises to 
prtxluce eggs in captivity, but I have never 
beards of the eggs being hatched, and it 
would be of great interest to know the simplest 
way of incubating the eggs by artificial means. 
For the benefit of those who are interested in 
tortoises and would like to purchase "mates" 
for their pets which may be living in single 
bliss, I may uy that the sexes of tbe common 
tortoise are easily determined, the under part 
of the carapace of the male being concave In 
form, while that of the female is flat. — 
DoucLAs M(X>i]v, West Green. 

TH aad Sparrow Gaeslt.— We are in the 
habit of hanging out some pieces of fat for 
the tits, and on November 11th we were much 
interested and surprised to see one (doubtless 
a great tit. — Ed.) perch on the bough, reach 
down, seize the string in his t>eak and tuck 
it undef his claws, then take hold lower tlown 
and repeat the performance. With a third pull 
be got the meat on to tbe bough aad made his 
me^. When the (at dropped again, he flew 
down to it and ate some more, clinging on to 
it in the usual way. Now and then a sparrow 
will fly up and get a mouthful by hanging on 
with his beak, sometimes turning round like 
a joint on a roasting-jack. — P. W. Wright, 

Craclty lo Hwindi.— May I be allowed 
to briefly reply to your correspondent on the 
above subject in a recent issue of The 
CotJNTST-SiDB. As a lover of dogs, having 
kept a large number during the past fifty 






days ago the host— nol the owner of ■ flock w'^k's'lgo.— Una D. Dunn, Blanchland Vir. 
of sheep on the beat— mstrucled the , beaters ^^^^ Rj^i^g M ill-on-Tyne. 
to reverse the order of one of the best drives „ _. „ . _ . . 
of the day, for fear that if Ihe guns took up Tame Sbwt-EarU Owl.— I enclose you i 
their accustomed position the firing might dls- ?'«'» *>( ' Grani.y'_ who. as you may sr - - 
lurb Ihe sheep. Sport of all Tiinds must short-horned owl— m a good temper, s 
necessarily have a certain amount of cruelty by the ears lying flat. ■■Qranny" is very amus- 
attached to it. but It can be materiallv reduced '"B. »"'' f'")"* ''■*= " •<■"«" ""*'' " ='"^" ^^"• 
by a little thoughtful consideration; and far chasmg il across the floor. Il also plays a 
better for a hound or two to be merely dealt E"""^ °' football with my brother and inakes 
with than the livet of many valuable animals «" excellent goalkeeper, very rarely missing 
to be endangered.— S. J. F. Nbwbbbv, Willes- 'he ball, which it, catches in its claws. It has 
den, N.W. ^ great dislike to sirangers, male or female, 
and flies at them trying 10 scratch them ; once, 
Sonth Alrlcan Balterfliei. — Since coming even after being knocked down, it returned 
out here I have been much struck by oliserv- to Ihe attack, fluffing out its feathers, slick- 
ing a general correspondence between the ing up his horns and crying " hoo-hoo." It 
African and the British butterflies. The lirsl is especially fond of my brother, perching on 
species I saw in the Transvaal was a "painted his shoulder or knee; but. strange to say. 
lady" ; the markings were precisely the same should he go near it with his grey cap on, it 
as in the " painted lady " we know so well becomes very angry and chases him also.* It 
"at home." After twelve months' observation 1 does not like to be caged up, but knows well 
think I may safely stale that the " painted what " Go to your bed, Granny," means, and 
lady" is the commonest butterfly in South' flies straight into the cage rather than be 
Africa ; and here an interesting problem caught. Whenever it sees a mouse il becomes 
arises : was this species introduced south of 

tbe equator in a state of hibernation in ships 

coming from the north, or was it the other 
way about? Qt have they spread abroad 
from some common stock? The only diflfer- 
I have noticed is thai the African 



t quite 



> big « 



the 



" painted lady " 
British, 

Another species, the " clouded yellow," Is 
also very common in the Transvaal and 
exactly the same as CoUas eduia of 
Europe, though the Transvaaler has a greater 
number of varieties. There is a common 
white butterfly which frequents gardens and 
which has often been pointed out to me as 
" the common cabbage white we get at 
home"; but it is far more like the British 
"bath white" than the "cabbage white." 

The Brimstone is well represented by 3 or 
3 species, but none of them quite the same 
as the British species. The tortoise-shell has 
a close relation in the Transvaal, but the 
difference is loo great to admit of their having 
a common title. There is a butterfly the same 
siie and shape ns the English "peacock,"- 
which has a curious and interesting history. 
The summer brood is mainly scarlet with 
black and blue spots round the outer margin : 
this summer brood produces a winter brood 
of which the ground colour is navy blue with 
black and red markings; one would never 
lake them for the same species, but the fact very eicited and if we hold a dead mouse up by 
h.is been proved by entomologists out here, the lail " Granny " will fly and take it neatly 

South African politics and football teams from between Ihe fingers.—" An Aduiriir of 
seem to be attracting considerable attention at The Cou n try-Si de. " (•This is very inter- 
home now, so, as a member of the B.E.N. A., esting as bearing upon my suggestion that ' 
1 thought thai a brief note of Transvaal some birds, such as robins and swallows. «re 
Natural History might be of interest to many irritated by some kinds of doth caps.— Ed.] 
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The Movement of Birds in 
North Britain, 

Bf A. NICOL SIMPSON. 

TO meet such a diminutive frame clothed in feathers as the 
golden-crested wren, when winter snows cover the ground, 
almost calls forth one's compassion for such a weakling. 
Personally, 1 have seen the tiny creature seated under the ledge 
of an igneous boulder many hundreds ol feet up the Grampian 
Hills; noted it drifting with the sleety showers in the straths; 
and in the morning papers find this fmle mite had been ob- 
served on the lantern of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, twelve 
miles from land. 

A golden-crested wren placed in the palm of the hand could be 
almost blown yards away, and yet here we find the atom of 
flesh, bones, and feattiers crossing the great Scottish hills, and 
strilcing boldly out over the North Sea. To look at the golden- 
crested wren, its frail outline does not appear to harbour suffi- 
cient muscular power 10 carry it over a hedge, and yet year 
after year vast numbers of these tiny birds make their way 
across these hills and straths, and seek a more congenial 
climate. 

I have instanced the golclen-crested wren by way of preface 
to my remarks on autumn and winter migration. The wren 
quoted, in my opinion, presents the most remarkable instance 
in ornithology of a desperate fight against great odds. To any- 
one who knows what a blizzard is amongst the glens and 
corries of Scotland's hills, it will be evident that where the 
shepherd is accustomed to find a stray " black-faced wedder " 
BtiR and cold any morning, the life of such a creature as a 
golden-crested wren must assuredly hang upon a very frail 
thread while crossing the bare rocky peaks that peer like dere- 
licts in a land of ice and snow. 

In a lesser degree one might instance the flight of such a bird 
as the snowflake, any of the redpolls, fieldfare, redwing, or, 
indeed, the crows, hawks, and the larger species of loch birds 
that a Scqjtish winter forces southward. People of an obser- 
vant turn of mind have no great difficulty in forming a very 
accurate conclusion as to the weather "up north," from the 
movements of the birds named. 

In the lowlands the redbreasts leave tHe woods and bank 
sides and seek the gardens; the whinchat shifts day after day, 
and is constantly dancing about the dykes and hedges ; the 
lapwings are restless, and in clubs sit out on the pas- 
tures; the skylarks, with an eery chirp, fly low, and seek the 
margin of river and sea. Before the week goes, the fieldfares 
are in the trees, chattering in concert; linnets settle about 
the farms ; the snowflakes come, and the redwings hunt the 
fields with thrushes and starlings. 

Tlie mornitig dawns with a whiteness that covers the whole 
earth, and the mallards sit out upon the frozen surface of the 
loch. When the frost holds fast for some days, most of the 



birds keep moving seawards, and it is by the ocean's flowing 
tide migration is seen at its best. 

Up to the opening days of December there had been some 
snow and a little frost. Fieldfares had then arrived at the sea- 
side in fairly large numbers, but redwings had yet to put in an 
appearance. The latter usually denote severe weather condi- 
tions beyond the Grampian range. During an average season a 
few of them will be noted towards the end of October. Of all 
migratory birds, redwings are the most liable to strike the tele- 
graph wires, evidently doing so while en voyage after dark. 

Along the seashore, the lapwings, starlings, and hooded crows 
hunt for provender diligently, while daylight lasts, and this 
in a measure supports them for their journey across the ocean. 
Dozens of these birds are annually killed by striking the lowers 
from which the light flashes to warn the sailor of reefs ahead. 
These reefs, however, at low tide, prove resting places for the 
migrants, and in many cases supply the necessary food whils 

In and around the creeks of such rocks, the ducks that travel 

' with the changing seasons dine on the shell fish within reach, 

and not a few I have seen dissected exhibited signs of having 

made a hearty meal off " dulse " and other marine algx, found 

adhering to the rocks. 

Where these outlying rocks are bare at low tide, hundreds 
of gulls congregate. They seem to know the hour when the 
waters subside. Eider ducks, with that charming north 
country duck, the long-tailed species, may be noted any day in 
winter about either the Bass Rock or the Bell Rock lighthouse. 
Then over the mar^n of the rocky land the long-tailed ducks 
dive under the surface for a second, reappear, and with evident 
gusto swallow some dainty morsel brought from the edge of 
the rock. During these diving operations the gulls hover over- 
head, and now and again make a dart at the little ducks, seem- 
ingly to secure what rightfully bekings to the diver. In this 
the gulls are often successful, even with larger ducks than the 
long-tailed species. Otherwise the gulls are simply scavengers 
about these outlying reefS. They will devour almost anything, 
from a crab's broken limb to a greasy cord, adrift from some 
passing yawl. 

A list of the birds that rest at such places could scarcely be 
given, because many turn up there which are not considered 
by naturalists as true migrants. Sparrows, jackdaws, rooks, 
and quite a number of finches are noted every winter by light- 
house keepers. Of the more regular travellers that rest about 
isolated rocks off the coast may be mentioned the following : — 
Puffins, razorbills, cormorants, various species of gulls, auks, 
shags, great northern divers, goosanders, pin-tailed and golden- 
ieyed and other ducks, scoters, terns, etc. 

Gannets seldom rest on such places, but seem to rely more on 
their powers over the ocean to provide them with rest and food. 
Of land birds that do accommodate themselves about these sites 
the name is legion, although as a rule they do not remain longer 
than a few hours if the weather be at all favourable for their 
journey. Larks, tits, finches, warblers, fly-catchers, black- 
birds, thrushes, owls, woodcock, starlings, pigeons, buntings, 
land and water rails, plovers, oyster catchers, rooks, crows, 
sandpipers, cuckoos, hawks, and many more. 

In short, hardly a species at some time or other but is repre- 
sented upon one of these water-washed reefs. And while these 
resting places prove a boon to many of the feathered tribe, still 
it has to be granted that so far as the land birds are concerned, 
very often a halt in mid-ocean is but the forerunner of disaster. 
Only during the daytime can these reefs be taken advantage of, 
and only, too, when the tide is low. 

Hungry and dred. the frail wings stay their movement, and 
after a little rest the birds move about in quest of food. As 
will be readily guessed, land birds, especially the smaller kinds, 
can find little to satisfy their wants where only great tongues of 
tangle sway, and anything they are likely to pick up very often 
sickens them, and with ruffled feathers they mope about until 
the inflowing tide throws its spray about their feel. Then they 
move away a short distance to nurse their sickness in silence. 
Too feeble in body to outspread their pinions and renew their 
journey they change from site to site, until a stream of water 
washes them into the ocean dead. 

Thus thousands of land birds perish while on their migration 
every year. The sea fowl and the birds of the river sides that 
meet there, are. however, more fortunate. 

Yet with all the knowledge gleaned during the past century, 
the reason annexed to the flight of the little golden-crested 
wren and its fellow travellers is still a problem in the year 1906. . 
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B.E.N. A. Brucbet.— 'The local hon. secre- 
taries, whose names and addresses are given 
below, will be glad lo hear from persons in 
tbdr respective neighbourhoods, who are 
desirous of joining the B.E.N, A. : — 

Wanvickshire : Under the Erdington and 
District Branch, in addition to the places pre- 
viously mentioned, Streatlej, Hill, Boldmere, 
Wilton, Coleshill, Castle Brorowich and Aid- 
ride* "re included, and Mr. W. F. Wiemann. 
12, Orchard Road, Erdington, is the hon, 

Yorhihir»: For the Castleford and Ponte. 
tract District, the hon, secretarji is Miss Hilda 
Jaclcson. Wesle/ Villas, Castleford. 

Lincolnshire : For the towns and villages 
round Holbeach, including Spalding and Sut- 
ton Bridge, Mr. L. M. Curtis, Branl House, 
Holbeach, is the hon. secretary. 

Schools' Matsal Aid.— Under the tactful and 
energetic management of the Hon. Cordelia 
Ldgh this scheme is rapidly taking shape. 
Two good London schools and two good 
country schools have been selected for its ex- 
perimental working : Stoneleigh School in 
Warwickshire being linked with Gloucester 
Road School, Peckham ; and Middlelon Sloney 
School in Oxfordshire with St. George's 
Scbotd, Camber well. The first parcel of 
natural history objects was to start on Decern. 
bcr iltb from Stoneleigh in Warwickshire; 
and the opening of the parcel when it arrived 
In Pecicham must have been an interesting 
ceretnony. 

The difficulty in the scheme has, of course, 
beea to devise some suitable return which the 
town schools could make for the regular 
HTcds of natural history specimens : and Mr. 
johnaon, the headmaster of Middleton Sloney 
School, has made the excellent suggestion 
that, in addition to the cuttings from illus- 
trated papers, his boys would be extremely in- 
terested in receiwng letters from some of the 
boys of Camberwell, describing their lives and 
surroundings and LiMidon generally. In all 
country schools such letters would be welcome 
and instructive ; and I have no doubt that the 
suggestion will work well in practice. 

Another good suggestion made by the 
country schocdmasters is that the correspond- 
ing schools should be changed at the end of 
six months ; and to this I would add that the 
plan of rotation should be so arranged (i) 
that every inland school, whether in town or 
country, shoukl have its turn of exchange wilh 
a seaside school, so as to have an opportunity 
o( becoming familiar with the wonders of the 
sea shore; (i) that English schools should, 
where postioJc. be linked successively with 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh schools ; and {3) that 
BO looa as arrangements can be made, 
Canadian, Anglo-Indian, South African, Aus- 
tralian, etc., schools should be brought, into 



my part of the Empire, who desire 
t in the scheme, or any readers 
: and willing to help it in any in- 
municalB with US? 

Mutual Hdp.— Mr. H. L. Woollcomb*. Elm- 
field, Northlaw, N. Devon, would be glad 'o 
hear from any member willing to lecture to 
a working men's club in that village, seven 
miles from Okehampton. 

Junior Clnb Wasted in the Cricklewood Dis- 
trict, London, N.W. (L. F. Taylor, 11, Rich- 
borough Road, Cricklewood, N.W,). 

B.E.N.A. Fuad.— This small fund, consist- 
ing of voluntary subscriptions from members, 
has been established to defray the expenses 
which are Inevitable in carrying on an asso- 
ciation in which no fees are charged for 
member ship. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged : £13 IIS. Id. ; since received : is., W. 
Lord; IS. 4d., Fred. C. Casperd. 

Altered Date of Meeting.— The next meet- 
ing of Glasgow members will be in St. Mungo 
HaU on Friday, December 2isl not December 



plate will thus give space for about lour 
■ exposures, and a lilile calculation will soon 
deride which of Ihese is beM, and the shutter 
driving spring is tightened or slackened accor- 
dingly.-lto A.B.C.) 

Clever Sparrows.— Yes, one or two sparrows 

will always learn to imitate the tils in cling- 
ing to banging food.— (to P. Wright.) 

Brafflbllngt' Food The nuts of the beech 

tree, commonly called beech mast, are the 
bramble finch's favourite food in winter. — (to 
G. E. Pickering.) 

Much Eiten Raspberry LeaTea— I do not 

think that this is the work of caterpillars. It 
looks more like that of a beetle, the small 
garden chafer, Fhylloftrlha horticola. The 
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sipsrts I* pul»- 

sprinided 
in the water.— (To C. J, Gordon, Edinburgh). 

" Ash Trees Irom Cherry StoBci."- It was 
absurd, of course, for Blundell to suppose that 
the ashes grew from the cherry stones he 
planted, and equally absurd to account for 
the miracle by supposing that the original 
cherry tree had been grafted on an ash stock, 
—(to S. H, Llovd, Seaforth.) 

Leave* ol Blackberry.- No, I have never 
known a blackberry leaf to have five separate 
leaflets, like the raspberry. The lower four 
leaHets always come together from the same 
point. In its growth the blackberry illus- 
trates well the evolution of a simple leaf to a 
pinnate form. — (10 J, Hartley, Nelson, 

To PreierTc Opening Lul-badi.- The best 
way to preserve opening leaf-buds, etc., so as 
to show the arrangement of the leaves in the 
bud, would probably be hy the method of cover- 
ing them with hot dry sand. This would pre- 
serve their shapes. — (to N. Cullis, Sireatham 
Hill.) 

House Fbes. — What you regard as two kinds 
of house flies are probably only the two sexes 
of the common house fly, Mvsca domesiica. 
The other species of the same genus, Mvtca 
comma, is not common in houses. Both kinds 
lay their eggs in anything filthy or putrid, and 
the maggois feed on it. — (to E. Boreham.) 

Snapshot* at Wild Llle. — A focal plane 
shutter is best, as it passes more light when 
king at a high speed than shutters of 



P)u>ll>.\ IF. BoUand. 

Tba Work ot BmUm. 

print, by the way, excellently illustrates tha 
utility of " photography without a camera," — 

(to F. BOLIjtND.) 

UnaHwercd Qoestlom. — Correspondents 

whose queries remain unanswered will find tha 
reason in the " special announcement " above. 
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of these to make a series 
of trial exposures on a plate of the brand 
used so that the absolutely correct exposure 
may be determined. Using a speed oi loolh 
of a second, for example, with F8, three or 
four exposures should be given by opening the 
slide about an inch at a time. A quarter 



" Nature Nates," the sympathetic little 
magaiine of the Selborne Society, certainly 
shows no falling ofl in interest during the 
absence abroad of its editor. Professor Boulger, 
whose place is ably occupied by Mr. Wilfred 
Mark Webb, F.L.S, The December number 
completes Vol. XVII. 

Nature's Cuol Singers, by Richard Kearton, 
F.Z.S., published by Cassell iSi Company at 6s., 
maintains the high-water mark of excellenca 
which Mr. Kearlon's previous works have 
reached ; and it is doubtful whether higher 
praise than that can be given. To welcome a 
new book by this great artist-naturalist ha* 
become almost a pleasant Christmas rite each 
year ; and that the supply may i>ot fall short 
for many years must be the hean^elt wish of 
many thousands of young readers. " Nature'* 
Carol Singers " has the greater value in that 
it goes beyond the familiar song-birds, and 
gives interesting accounts of such birds as the 
twite, the dipper, and the rock pipit, and 
rarities like the marsh and Dartford warblers. 
To have seen a Dartford warbler nowadays t* 
something : to have taken its photograph at 
close quarters is a feat of which even Mr, 
Kearton may be proud. 
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The Week's Wild L4ie in 
Pictures. 

( 5m page 91.) 

ADVERSITY always drives birds to 
flock together; and moorhens (i)- 
which at other times are most often 
seen singly, congregate in conspicuous 
companies or the ice when they can find 
no open water anywhere, nor any con- 
venient copses or hedges in which they 
can lurk. At a dbtan^e and against the 
.light background of the ice, the moorhens 
look all black, and you cannot see either 
the red shields on their foreheads or the 
while stripes on their flanks. The cpoCs, 
which similarly assemble on the ice, have 
white forehead-shields and are blackish- 
slate in colour. You can distinguish them 
from the moorhens at a distance, because 
their bodies are rounded behind, as if they 
had no tails. 

2. Tlie green cup^moss is not a moss, 
but a kind of liclien, which is common on 
moorlands, in woods, and hedgerows. It 
varies a good deal in appearance, accord- 
ing to the situation wherein it grows. It 
has been used as a remedy for whooping 
cough. Gerarde says, " The powder of 
this lichen given to children in any liquor 
for certaine dales together is a most cer- 
taine remedy against that perilous malady 
called the chin-cough." The form of the 
plant is as though a number of long- 
stalked cups had "beer stuck into the 
ground, and the colour is of a pale, dirty 
green. It is at its best, say, in December 
or January. 

3. This little owl, which is not much 
larger than a thrush, is constantly being 
reported as shot or "secured" at this 
season, because it is more easily seen now. 
and so many men who carry guns are 
ignorant of the fact that the little owls in 
Britain have been introduced by public- 
spirited naturalists for the purpose of "im- 
proving the country." The little owl is 
a charming bird, which feeds chiefly upon 
insects ; and it is absurd thai scientific 
philanthropists should spend money in ac- 
climatising it. only 10 ^11 the glass cases 
of ill-informed collectors. 

4 & 6. \'ery common objects of the 
country now are empty snail shells ; and 
the most attractive in colouring and mark- 
ing are the two kinds of Hflix, known 
respectively as the common or dark-lipped 
hedge-snail {nemoralis), the round or pale- 
lip{>ed hedge-snaii {hortensis). Very like 
them is the tawny or wood snail (arbus- 
toriim) ; but this is almost always reddish 
brown with a single stripe; whereas the 
other two have over ninety recognised 
varieties according to the numbers and ar- 
rangement of their stripes upon a j'el- 
lowish or pinkish ground. The figures 
represent one handsome variety of the 
common hedge-snail, with its'dark lip and 
rather conical shape. 

5. The chub is more slender than the 
roach, but not so slender and graceful as 
the dace. It is the same colour as the 
roach; but there is almost always a red 
flush on its cheeks, and the scales have 
greyish margins. The chub loves to lie 
in deep holes of clear water, and will take 
almost any kind of bait; but it is a very 
shy and quick-sighted fish, and the angler 
must stalk it carefully. If you remember 
(hat the dace has no red on the fins, and 
the roach no red on the cheeks, you will 
be able to distinguish [he chub. 



7 & 8. These two figures of the bee and' 
the early spider orchis show what a wide 
field of interesting study there is in the 
winter aspects of plants. Visiting a new 
part of the country, what seems mere 
green turf to others becomesfilled to the 
expert eye with interesting flowering 
plants that are to be ; and where the seed- 
lings of some rare kind chance to be 
thickly clustered, the winter is the time 
when you may bring living sp^imens 
away without injuring the local prospects 
of the species, but rather improving them, 
as when a gardener thins out a crop that 
springs too thickly. 



Nature Records of the Week. 



ISMt la by ■ 



'• •< " Tbo CautryAMc" 



Grbat Grbt Shkikb shot November 17th at 
Holbeach, Lines. — (L. M. CtirLis.) 

Little Owl iAibene noclaa) shot at Hoi- 
beach, Lines., November iSlh. — (L. ' M, 
Curtis.) [The stomach was found 10 contain 
remains of mice and numerous beetles. As to 
the shooting of little owls, see Week's Wild 
Life on this page.— Ed.J 

Pacific or Gkeat Blus Heron. — The scien- 
tific name of this bird recently figured and re- 
corded a? shot in Britain is Ardea htrodias. — 
(10 W. Wenham.) 

Ravbn. — A pair flying westward near Peters- 
field, Hants, on November 19th.— (G. A. W.) 
Bird I on nigra tloD. 

St. Margaret's Bay, Dover, 



Swallows at St. Margaret s Bay, Dover, on 
November 37th, wind N.W. (E. B. B.) ; at Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall, on or about November j8lh 
(W. L Fox.) House-Martins at Liverpool, 
on November 16th, wind N.W. (R. E. Askew); 
on November 26th at Helston. Cornwall (J. J. 
Rosscollar); at Falmouth, Cornwall, on De- 
cember s<h (W. L. Fox.) NlGHTiNCALB re- 
ported seen at Bodicote, near Banbury, Oxford- 
shire, by four persons, on the 25lh and ]7(h 
of November and-on the ist of December. — 
(E. Tyrrell). Dabchicr picked up alive on 
December 5th at Potton, Btds.— (J. H. Sy- 
monds.) 
Muked BIrdi. 

Rook, with white feathers in left wing, at 
Li til eh amp ton, Sussex, on November 3 olh (M. 
C de B. Rix) ; another with white fcalhcrs in 
its right wing on November aSlh near North- 
ampton (G. H, Lewin.) Robin, with white 
breast, has been seen for a considerable time 
at Llansaint&raid, Mont.. Wales. — (T G. 
Jones.) 
BDtterHlet asd Moths. 

Small Tortoiseshbll at Finchley, N., De- 
cember 1st.— (F. Surgey.) Red Admiral at 
Manor Park, Essen, on November 28th.— (R. 
D. N.) Oak Egcar caterpillar still abroad 
feeding at Holbeach, Lines., December 7lh.— 
(L. M. Curtis.) Puss Moth : Cocoon found on 
poplar root four inches underground at Hoi. 
beach, Lines.— (L, M. Curtis.) 
Other Iniaeti. 

LadvbiRd, at Pulborough, Susses, on De- 
cember 3rd.— (B.E.N.A. 1779.) Wasps: Nest 
in full activity on December ind at Havant. 
Hants (F. Bone); flying on December 7th, at 
Gosport, Hants (J. Gorsuch) ; December ird at 
Bantury. Oxen (E. Tyrrell.) Glow-worms, 
" last seen " at Hever, Kent, on November 
i6lh.— (W. V. Shurley.) 
Plants. 

Rare Plants in ScoTLANn.— There seems no 
doubt of the accuracy of the record that the 
rare plants, Hoarv Cress and Sickle Medirk 
(L. draba and f.1. faUala) are abundant at Kil- 
marnock, in Scotland. Perhaps Mr. Birrell, 
who records them, would secure some seed next 
year tor B.E.N.A. collectors who would like to 
grow spec: mens. 

Tufted Centaury {E. cafitala) has records 
in several places in Cornwall.— (W. Ham- 
mond.) 



Latb Wild Flowers. — Gathered near 
Huntingdon, December ind : — Primrofcs in 
plHity, wood violets, common ha w.^ weed, 
bristly ox-tongue, common ragwert, lesser 
spearwort, scarlet pimpernel, perfoliate jellow- 
worl, bngle, several kinds of thistles, common 
sowthistle, bulbous buttercup, white and purple 
dead nettle, groundsel, daisies, etc.— < Miss 
M. Cuffling.) In addition to many of the above, 
harebell, knautia, lesser scabio'.is, dove's foot 
geraniums, black knapweed, caiamint, water 
ragwort, blackberry, dewberry, black ballota, 
furze, cat's ear, white lychnis, red campion, 
and night-flowering silene, near Wells, Nor- 
folk, Dec. 3rd.— (6. K. R.) Some of the above 
with lesser crane's bill and poppies at South 
Queenslerry, Scotland, December sth (A. Mori- 
son) ; some, also, with tormenlil, strawberry 
leaved potentil, wild strawberry^ mouse ear 
hawkweed, smooth crepis, fever few, and cen- 
taury at Posingworlh, Sussex, I3ecember 3rd. 
-(J. Sharp.) 

Latb Garden Fi.owers. — Gathered Decem- 
ber 71h at Worthing : Canterbury bells, coreop- 
sis grand! flora, antirrhinums, marguerites, 
pentstemons, aobretia, Virginian stock, blue 
larkspur, marigold, roses, all in very fair con- 
dition. — [Saml. Tyler). Crimson verbena and 
canariensis in flower at Pulborough, Sussex, 
December ist.— (B.E.N.A. 1779.) Strawberry, 
November aSlh, sweet pea, December jlh, at 
Southport, Lancs.~<Mlss 8. South worth). 
Apple, December sth. South Queensferty. Scot- 
land,— (A. Mori.qon.) 



Appreclallan. — At a recent meeting of tht 
Northampton Natural History Society several 
complimentary references were made by the 
lecturer to The CoUNTRV-StDE. 

Pbotagraphic ChrlitBa* Cards.— Among the 
greeting cards of the season Houghton's, Ltd.. 
88 and 89, High Holboqi, have produced an 
e;icellen[ variety of folding cards designed to 
take photographs of different sizes. Amateur 
photographers should find these cards an ad- 
mirable means of distributing their works of 

Pr«lectlaa ol ElagSshcri The 51. Ntoti 

Advertiser, Hunts., notices that kingfishers 
have recently become more numerous there ; 
and, reminding its readers that (o shoot king- 
fishers is illegal, il expresses the hope that 
'■ any infringement of the law in this respect 
will be brought to the notice of the police." 

Not Swindled This Time.— Mr. Roy G. Glen- 
day writes from Holy Trinity, Bury, Lanes. ; 
" A friend of mine, who is a great lover .of 
nature and animals, was very doubtful about 
the sterescopes, as he had often been 
swindled by similar adverts, in other papers. 
However, he said he would get one as he did 
not think you would allow the paper to become 
simply a means of making money. He says 
he is more than satisfied." 



A Nature Lecture 

THAT CAH BE OIVU ANIWHESa BT UntOE. 

The Lecture uoon " British Wild Ufe," 
orepa'-ed by Mr. E. Kay Robinsoh. Editor of 
The Countrv-Side, is of a very interestiDg 
character. It is issued as a pamphlet, price 6d. 
(by post 7d.), and can bereadatany gathering 
of old or young, by anyljodv, whether he or 
she be a lecturer or not. "This lecture goes 
with the " British Wild Life " Lantern Slides, 
but it is not confined to them and forms a 
splendid Lecture by itself. We tmmmend it 
to all Secretaries of Natural HistMy Societies, 
Masters of Schools, etc. 

Will* U LECnniB [>BPARTaBIT, 
"THB CODMTBI-SID^" 

1 « 4, TDDOH nRBBT. LOHIKNI, BJX 



"DAILY MAIL." 
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THE WiCEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTUJIES. 



1. MaorlKBi, Gallinula chloropus, on Ice (W. Reid). Z. Green Cap-MMi, Cladama pyxidata. NBlnrnl Site (G.,'P3Vki 

S. thUe Owl. Carwe notiua (K. J. Snii.hi 4 .i..ii 6. Common of Black-Tlppcd Hedge-SMU. Helix n,moralis. Samr - ' 
Parkin). 5. Ckib, Uuciiciii „-fUe.h.i (S. ^nd W. Johnson). 7. Bec OrcbU, Ofhrft afifera, and S. Early Sflilt 

ii. .-Irani/. ra, In tbclr Wlatcr Slate, Nalnral SUe (G. Hodgson). 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 



The Minorca. 

Br "Chanticleer." 

Obuutarlitle Points. 

CONTINUING our noics upon the Blark 
Minorca, which was illustrated last 
week, we will now s«t lorih the points 
of exhibition birds. 

The cock bird possesses a character; si Ic head 
adornment — a well set comb, large ai 
possible, perfectly erect, wide at [he base and 
extending well to the back of the skull, hav- 
ing six !o seven well serrated spikes of pro- 
nounced appearance. 

It must be free from any twist and arch well 
down the hackle fealhers. The lexlure is 
rough and il must have no side sprigs. Here 
let me state Ihat the comb of the Minorca 
cockerel or pullet can be much increased by 
daily feeding on nutritious foods such as 
Spratt's patent poultry meal and a goodly ad- 
dition of that firm's preparation of cooked 
meat known as 'CriBsell," both as largely 
used by successful exhibitors. 

Neit the lobes attract our attention. They 
mutt be large Snd long, in fact almond-shaped 
and beautifully smooth, also perfectly white 
and free from blemish. Wings must be full, 
tail and iiackle feathers full and flowing. Good 
black coloured legs enhance the male bird's 
appearance, but with age Ihey assume a dark 
slatey blue and gradually get lighter. As 10 
size, the cock will weigh 71b. U> 9 lb. 

A typical hen must be of squarish build, 
with a straight, long back. For good layers 
and well-bred birds selection should be made 
from hena having a deep keel and low stern. 

The comb is handsome and, whilst being 
equally serrated to the male bird, is grace- 
fully drooped, almost covering one side of the 
bird's face ; in fact, utility poultry-keepers rely 
on a large comb as a certain sign of fruit- 
fulness. 

The ear lobes are of medium size, fitting 
close to the head and perfectly smooth. The 
hen's carriage is upright and graceful, the 
weight being about b lb. to 7 lb. 
How to Ukta. 

Hating up a pen of Minorcas to breed good 
(tock if no easy matter, especially if the ethics 
of breeding are disregarded. First, I would 
warn would-be breeders to be careful not lo 
have mixed blood or birds from several strains ; 
it is bPtter far that a few birds of the same 
■train should be mated. 

Haphazard mating means failure. Il is not 
necessary to pay high prices for stock, still 
If one's means permitted a pen of three really 
good birds is far better than half a dozen 
mediocre specimens. My advice is to mate up 
a cockerel with hens or vice versa, so as to 
have age on one side and, whilst chickens 
may be hatched in January or February, the 
best month to hatch Minorcas for laying or 
exhibition is March, and— as with all small 
breeds of poultry— to continue until the end of 
May, but not later. 

] must impress upoi. my readers the import- 
ant fact that breeders always took to the cock 
for colour, head points, such as comb, lobe's, 
watlles, eve, etc.— whilst the hen gives size, 
in fact it does not so much matter 11 the male 
' -1 is small if good in the other points, but 
all hens in the breeding pen should be large 
■s possible and have good shape and style. 

Straight breast bones are an essential to 
•uccess. All birds which display white, in 
f«ct while flight (or wing feathers) or feathered 
legs, should be avoided. In conclusion I 
would mention thai Minorca chickens, like 
most black -plum aged fowls, when first hatched 

and until the voung birds shed their chicken 

feathers— display a goodly number of 
white feathers, which sometimes give rise to 
much apprehension ; yet it is an open secret 
I most of the very best plumaged Minorcas 



: black when hatched i 
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Qualifications required in a 
Poultry Keqter. 

Br the Rev. J. A. Halgfa. 

THERE are certain individuals who would 
never become successful poultry- 
keepers, given even every advantige in 
order that (hey_mighl, if possible, gain Ihe 
necessary knowledge and experience in regard 
to Ihe cure and nuinagement of fowls. 

Not a lew people imagine ihal it is quite an 
easy buiiiness, and that anyone can feed and 
manage poultry. No greater mistake could be 

No one ever yet -made a name in the poultry 
world who was not a depend,able person, and 
possessed of industrious habits. The require- 
ments, indeed, that go lo make a successful 
poultry-man are so exacting that such as are 
really efficient in the work are few and far 
between. And it can be set down as certain 
and sure that one who has made a success in 
Ihe industry is no fool, for to numberless temp- 
tations he has often had to say i>o. 

It needs a certain amount of strength of 
character to become an expert poultry- keeper. 

Determinalion, energy, industry, regularity, 

rising, and *even days' work in the week — 
[hese are some of the demands made, and 
should they be lackng the result of failure 
fallows with unerring certainty. 

U'e often hear the advice given — " if you 
want anything doing well, do it yourself." 
All who contemplate poultry-keeping should 
take note of this, and also act upon it, or else 

However few the nuniber of b'rds kepi, un- 
less the owner ran him<^elf give them regular 
and careful attention, he should let poultry- 
keeping sovrrcly alone. 

The need of vital interest is obvious to any 
thinking person; without It there would be 
neglect in regard to many things of import- 
ance, and gradually ih's neglect would grow 
worse, and impatience would be fostered as 
well. 

The need of physical energy is often lost 
sight of, yet it cannol be dispensed with; for 
the work has lo go on, be the weather fine and 

To lurn out early in Ihe cold winter morn- 
ings is a task beyond (he strength of some 
people, who would be able to do it but for 
weak health. A delicate person is, therefore, , 
hand'capped, and unless reliable assistance — 
and Ihat under hia own supervision — is avail- 
able, he will And this disadvantage to tell 
against succfss. 

Help, though, may be possibly secured, but 
there must be some means of knowing that the 
work is properly done. 

In every case where help is resorted to, it 
should be supplemented with personal super- 

The need of industry will soon be discerned 
when once a person has embarked on the pur- 
suit of poultry-keeping; and if it is lacking, 
or is nol sustained, Ihe probable result will be 
a speedv retirement from the farcv. 

The same result will be iikelv'to occur -f 
things are done by fits and starts. Re^ultirity is 
a point of the highest imporlanre. To-morrow 
finds no place in carrying Out the manv neces- 
sarv dei.iils in this business. 

Attention lo imalt delaits, nrtij thai rrj^- 
laWy, sums up Ihe matter of successful poultry- 
keeping in a few words. 

The above points should be considered by 
every beginner who would succeed, and should 
he feel ihal the demands made are too great, 
he had better not encage in the undertaking of 
poultry -keeping at all. 



I STANDAKD 

I INCUBATORS. 

I Stasdllr Grow Id PopnlsiItT, 

^ BMauM thar Hatch SaeMufnl^. 




THE HOST IHFSOVGD AXD DOWH- 

TO-DATE HATCHEB OH TBB 

HAItKET. 

You will find your neighbiars uMOg 
tbesc Machines if they are GETTIMO 
■ORB and stronger t^hicks than yon 



get. 



Prices: £ s. A. 

66-ogg ... a 7 • 

140 6 

340 „ .. S17 « 

390 8 fi 

Carriage Paid. 



"BOTS' CHOICE'* INCOBATOB. 

small practic&l Machine for Uttle 
i Folks. 
jc-egg capacity ... £2 2i. 
C^riage Paid. 



Write for our Catalogne and Poultry 
Guide No. 9, of 116 ^es, profnsely 
illustrated. The most interesting and 

instructive book of the Idnd ever 
oflered free. Post Paid. 

OTPHEBS IMCDBATOR CONVAHT, 

110-126, FUubory PaTimMt, 

London, E.a 



British Wild Life StereogriflM 

•ERIU 1, t& M. 

I, Carrion CrDw'i Neit: 1, PuSd PoBid at Hmc; 
1. Dabchick'i Covered Neil; 4, DibcUck'i Efs* 
UneovTCcd; ], Wood-Leopard Molbl «. Teas 
Cuckoo; 7, Sedge-Waiblti'i Neii; », B»bT Peewit; 
f. Neil of ChiKnck; lo, Voung Tbraitao. 



Lapwing; ij. Younj Kf.lreli ni Iheir Dinner; tO, 
N»I d[ Uit>cl-Th>u!^h; t;. Nc<t of Partridge; iB, 
Yinng Spoiled Flyradhti on N«t; tj, N«»t itt 
Whincliai: 9D. Neil at Leiier Whitiibraab 

•tlllEt 1, ta. U. 
II, Mam Sheirwder-. Nestling Bnnow and £(■; 
3S, Mnn» Slit..««i*r in Nejtine Holi; ij, Raior 

Tein'i ?5nne\nd"EKg;'.V°CoininoB'T«o, E(b. 
Vojng.and Shell: 17. Young Ring Ploviri: >l. Rib^ 
Plo.ii'i Nes; and Eggi; ig. Sbig on Rock: jd. 
Sliig'i Neil and Eggt. 

SIIIIIt4, 1*. M. 

31, t^etl of Lonf-tailcd Til; ]>, Voang Hotn: 
It. Nest snd Kigi of Robin; 34. Yonng Keitrel: 
Ij, Not »nd Ergt ol Moorhen; 36. Eggi of Niibt- 
i«r or GoalsueVer; jt, Neit of Wild Dncki j«. 
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The Garden. 



The LrOpin. 

A Fine Decorative Plwt- 



It should be a t^ouse where thece is 
plenty of light and a good supply of arti- 
ficial heat, and there should be no diffi- 
cully in maintaining a constantly moist 
atmosphere. Such a structure is capable 
of an immense amount of good work. 

Shrubs, bulbs, roots, may be turned out 

U {Lutnnu:: folyphylius) is certainly j^^i^ „^^„^j,^j p^^^^^^ ^p„„(,p,„^^_ ^-^ -™^., turnip tops, etc.. kept up to the 

' ■ ' " t table. 

A Utile thought and intelligence and the 

thing is done. Too often one sees exactly 

Uon by gardeners than it usually receives. The regulation of the growth, sup- (he right kind of structure for the work 

It is a fine subject for naturalising, and pression of superfluous or over-vigorous here referred to doing nothing all winter 

its decorative effect in the garden can shoots, the cutting out of old worn-out p,(cept shelter a few half.^lead plants, 

hardly be overestimated, if it is planted in branches to make room for younger and which by the spring will not be worth the 

masses, as shown in the photograph. more capable ones, the removal or destruc- fuel it has cost to keep them alive. 

lis stately flower spikes grow from tion of insects by scraping or dressing with 



Frnlt Treei on Walli. 

The condition of fruit trees on walls 
should now be looked into. Trees grown 
■\F all hardy plants, the perennial Lupm y^jg^ 5,,^]^ mutilating treatment as pro- 
iLupinus polyphyllus) is certainly , n.an^ged peaches, apricots, plums. 

one of the handsomest . pears, and cherries, when trained against TiVhT'crf ihr/am'iira 

It is not particular as to situation, and ^ ■ ^ ,^ _^ dehsl-l of the fam.lj a 

succeeds well in any ordmary garden so.l; J'J^.J^l^ I J„„ ^ 



t therefore deserves much r 



; recogni- 



three to five feet high, and in colour rangi 



1 blue and purple 
white and blue on the 
flowering time is 
from May to July, but 
if the plants are cut 
down as soon as the 
flowers are over ihey 



the 

The lupin is easily 
raised (rom seed, 
which should be sown 
in May or June, and 
the. seedlings kept 
well thinned, so that 
the plants may be a 
good size for pH'.mg 
in their permanent 
quarters in the 
autumn. 



Work for 
the Week. 

■aitj CroM ot 
- - tOM. 

HERE a'frame 
be spared 



feticide, and the respacing 



arranging of the branches so that ii 
Its mer they may enjoy light and air- 



Red-berried Mistletoe. 

T" 



W 



for the 



worth 



Pkata] 



k good ibow of Lnplni. 

at Qt our hAfdj plants and nicc«d n 



pose. It IS 

while to plant it witn 

potatoes for a very 

early crop. Any 

early sort, such as 

Ashleaf Kidney or 

Sharp's Victor will 

answer. The frame 

■houtd be prepared by placing inside it a are all operations that will have to be 

layO' at least a fool deep of good light soil, performed in winter wherever good fruit 

old potting soil mixed with spent dung from wall trees is to be annually obtained. 

from a cucumber frame answering very .^ „^.„„^ ,^^^„ ,^ „,^ „^„ ^^^ ^,^^ 

** . , , J 's necessary or the shred-holder may be 

In this the potatoes should be planted a ^^^^^ ^^^ tightly or the nail fixed where it 



foot apart each way, and then ail that 
needed is to keep the frame close till the 
shoots appear above the soil, when air 
should be given on favourable days, and, 
of course, all the light possible. 

The frame should fare south, and if 
against a wall" or front of a building so 
much the better. 

If the shoots come too thickly they 
•bould be thinned, and 



ill bruise the shoot. Old 
should be rooted out and replaced with 
healthy young ones. 

PoTOlng PrapiTBUoDS. 

The house, pit, or frame on a manure 
hot-bed in which forcing and propagating 
are to be done should now be got ready. 
A great deal can be done, not only 



HERE isa plant 
of this, the red 
or Spanish mis- 
tletoe, in one of the 
greenhouses at Kew. 
It is established on a 
young olive tree, 
mistletoe and olive 
growing together so 
far in perfect har- 
mony. There is no 
difference between 
the red and the white 
mistletoes except in 
, the colour of th« 
jiberries and the size of 
the male flowers. 
- Whilst our own mis- 
tletoe grows on many 
kinds of tree, the 
Spanish red form is 
rarely found on any 
except olive trees. 

It attracted the al> 
tention of the bota- 
nist Belonius 350 
years ago, but it does 
not appear to have 
ever been seen alive 
in England until the 
late Hon. Charles 
lUt,. Tkmbuti. £,|[^^ jjf Haslemere, 
introduced it a few 
vears ago from 
-diury «udBi »ii. Morocco, or, rather, 

obtained the red ber- 
ries and young olives which he inocu- 
lated with the seeds and carefully tended 
for nearly two years, syringing the olives 
daily until the mistletoe had caught hold. 

The Kew example was presented by Mr. 
Ellis. It may not be generally known 
that the mistletoe can easily be estab- 
lished on such trees as hawthorn, apple, 
pear, or poplar by making a slit in the 
bark and forcing the mistletoe seeds into 
it, covering them at once with a thin 
plaster of clay. 



to keep them within bounds. " Healthy way of keeping up a supply of flowers for 
b^ mean a crop of sound potatoes, and use in the house, bur also in maintaining 
there is no difficulty in growing the potato a show in the conservatory and in supply- 
in a frame in winter if its simple require- ing early choice vegetables by adapting - 
men Is are provided. Started in December, house or other suitable 
there shouM be a crop in April. purposes. 



In many places the mistletoe spreads so 
rapidly as to become a nuisance. Vet it 
is an ill wind that blows no good, and we 
are informed that the profits in Hereford- 
shire and other counties (rom mistletoe at 
Christmas time is considerably greater 
forcing than from the apple trees on which it is 
parasitical. 
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THE GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 93.) 

Garden Queries Answered- 
Bhododendiont. 
The rhododendrons you name can be 

obtained probably from Messrs. J. Veitch 
and Sons. Chelsea, or Messrs. G. Paul and 
Sons, Cheshunt. The following sorts can 
be recommended for the position you 
name : Doncaster, scarlet ; Lady C. Mit- 
ford. peach-ooloured ; Amphior. rose-pink ; 
John Walter, crimson ; The Queen, blush 
white; Mr. John Glutton, white. Messrs. 
Paul and Son offer collections of seedling 
rhododendrons raised by them from R. 
Fortunii and some of the best garden sorts. 
These seedlings are therefore of the same 
quality as those you name, which also 
were bred from R. Fortunii. We can re- 
commend these seedlings for their pleasing 
rose, red, and pink colours and their free 
flowering character. They ought to be a 
great success in the neighbourhood of 
Tun bridge Wells.— {to W. Hitchcock, 
Tunbridge Wells.) 
Chrjunthemam Sports. 

Many of the garden varieties of chry- 
santhemum have been obtained from what 
are known as bud sports ; that is, from a 
shoot bearing a different sort of flower 
from those on the rest of the plant. It 
is not easy to account for this freak, but 
it occurs more or less in all kinds of cul- 
tivated plants. The sport is fixed by pro- 
pagating it by means of cuttings. There 
is a very interesting chapter on bud varia- 
tion or sports in Damin's " Animals and 
Plants under Domestication." — (to A. W. 
BuNKAU., King's Lynn.) 

Some Indispensable Plants 
for Small Gardens- 

By F. H. W«lls. 

IN every garden there needs to be a cer- 
tain proportion of hardy plants that 
can be relied upon to add bountifully 
and generously to the colour scheme, 
plants 1hat can really be relied upon to 
make, as it were, a backbone of colour 
over a considerable period. Other things, 
of more beauty, perhaps, tike irises and 
lilies, have their beautiful brief flowering 
season and are gone, and the position they 
occupy is colourless for the rest of the 
ye.-ir. 

But there are hardy plants that remain 
in blossom for weeks, and sometimes 
months, and therefore we ought to have a 
generous supply of some one or'another 
of these long-lasting bloomers for each 
sp.ison of the year. 

For early spring is Doronicutn auUria- 
cum, a plant I need not describe further, 
as so lately I drew attention to its excel- 
lent qualities, 1 mention it now because 
it must certainly come under this category 
of indispensable plants. 

To flower well-nigh the summer through 
Linum perenne must rank high in any list 
of plants. The blue variety is, I think, 
infinitely to be preferred to the while. It 
is e.\)remely light and delicate in habit, 
while the flowers are of a bright pale blue, 
borne with great profusion. It stands 
drought well, and should have an open. 

It reaches something like Iwo feel in 



height, and if used for border work, it is 
more effective if planted in groups of three 
or live than as isolated specimens ; and so 
daintily delicate is t*ie growth that only the 
dwarfest of plants should be established in 
front of it. Half its charm is to get an 
unbroken view of the slender plant from 
soil to blossom. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more charm- 
ing for association with it than the viola. 
This also is one of the long-flowering, in- 
dispensable plants. Nowadays brilliant 
self-colours are to be obtained. By pri>- 
pagating at different seasons and in dlf- 
ferent manner, i.e., by seed sowing, divi- 
sion, and cuttings, blossom, practically, 
can be obtained well nigh the year througb. 
Thus, when the flowering season of plants 
divided in the autumn is over, their place 
can be taken by spring sown seedlings, 
and this means blossom from spring to 
late autumn. 

Pyrethrums are invaluable for producing 
a splendid mass of colour throughout the 
early summpr. It is well worth while ic* 
get the best strains possible. Bright rose 
colour is at all times one of the most deco- 
rative of colours, and, 1 woultf like to say. 
that for the best effect, only a few shades 
of colour should be indulged in ; thus, such 
a variety as James Kelway. a brilliant rosy 
crimson, might well take the lead, whh 
strong support from bright rose pink varie- 
ties, reaching a high Kght in a small pro- 
portion of white, I have emphasised the 
importance of a good strain because there 
is a considerable difference in the size and 
substance of the petals, and in their 

The double flowers are, of course, slill 
more lasting than the single. But even. 
the single varieties possess jhe somewhat 
rare quality of retaining their colour after 
the first freshness of the bloom is past. 
Many named varieties are to be had, but » 
packet of good seed should result in plants- 
every whit as good. 

Age makes a considerably improvement 
in the number and quality of the blossom. 
Thus, year old plants give an effect pretty- 
enough, but for splendid massive effect 
not to be compared to plants that have ai* 
additional year's growth upon them. It is. 
important to remember that so long as the 
soil is deep and good, pyrethrums will 
flourish quite well in decidedly sunless as- 
pects, even under the semi-shade of large- 
trees. 1 have so many more plants to in-.- 
clude under this heading that I must con- 
tinue the subject at another lime. 



Oup Photo. Competition. 

Photographs intended for the December 
competition should have their titles and names- 
and addresses o( ther senders written clearly 
on the baik, and should be addressed "Camera- 
Editor." The Coontrv-Sibb, i and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be- 
Qwarded (ot the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
pecilors whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain the right 10 use any photos sent in. 



Vol. III. at a PreiCDt.— " I look forward to- 

the arrival of The Countrv-^idb with keen- 
interest and am presenting several of my 
friends with the bound Volume III.— Heartily- 
vours. Herbert A. Dunn, The Elms, Kinp»- 
winford. Dudley." 
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Strange Captores. 



THESE three pictures illustrate in different ways the curious and nevertheless caught three mice at one "little nip." 
uncertainty which attends the action of traps and the What had happened, of course, in this case was that th« 

remarltable results which sometimes follow when the trap had been too strongly set : so that first one and then 
action has been deterred. another mouse were able to help themselves to the bait. 

Bffore they had finished, however. 

mouse No. 3 joined the little family 

I party; and the trap, like an omnibua 

I which is "full inside," suddenly started 

I off, with the result depicted. 

Illustration No. 3 teaches the same 
lesson, namely, that if you are setting 
traps for vermin ji:>u cannot set them 
too lightly. They may, when heavily 
set, ellect one of these curious captures 
now and then; but almost invariably 
the result 'ne\i morning will be an 
. empty trap and the bait gone. In this 
particular case the trap was set for a 
supposed " rat " which had carried off 
■ number of ducklings. It was baited 
with a dead duckling and placed in such 
a position that to get at the bait the 
marauder had to pass over the trap. 
k Kemukkble Tragedr- 'V.«(o,rf. ^^^^ morning a young hedgehog was 

Bel thai had jtut taught laeld-mouKn: - ■ 



The 6rst shows a trap which 
stable at Chester to catch rats, 
that, when inspected one morning 
to have caught a weasel and^ 
timultaneously. The weasel was 
two by the powerful jaws of the 



Instead of 
t was found 

early ^Tfo 

stilt gripped the field-mouse by the side of the 
head, and one of the mouse's hind-legs and its 
tail were also nipped in the trap. 

What had happened was, apparently, that the 
weasel on his rounds visited the stable in 
search of mice : for the weasel is a fearless 
end persistent hunter round human dwellings 
in the country. 
Here he discovered 
a field-mouse eating 
the bait in the trap, 
a» it was able to 
do through not 
being heavy enough 
to set it off. When, 
however, the weasel 
niddenly sprang 
upon tiie mouse, 
matters were al- 
tered. The trap 
promptly sprung, 
and both mouse 
tnd mouse -killer 
were killed at the 
Tcry moment of 



ous iifddent : for 

the trap, of the 

kind known as 

" UtUe Nipper," 

measured only i) 

ind>e> wide by /•kria.i 

three inches ktng, ih* hiid(dio( Iwd nn^l ■ 



"A Om< OaM." 



ThiM MlM li OB* Tui. 14. s. 

discovered 



the 



trap, caught by the 
nose, but still grip. 
ping the duckling. 
In this case what 
had happened was 
that the hedgehog's 
single weight did 
not suffice to set off 
the trap, but when 
it attempted to back 
out carrying the 
duckling, it wag 
heavier — and the 
picture shows the 
like 



this ' 



>uld 1 



, of 



A DonUe Csptnn. 

If duokUnc aod, drafglnf U acron tb 



ie, afford deci- 
sive evidence that 
the hedgehog was 
the culprit who had 
taken all the pre- 
vious ducklings, be- 

tures which do not 
kill living prey will 
help themselves t» 
dead bait. 
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" He viho feels contempt one stating the genus, and the other the 

For any living thing, hath faculties species to which the object belongs; and 

That he hath never used, and thought with the question arises whether rule of priority 

him should be applied to the full name or to 

U in its infancy." the two parts separately. 

— Wordsworth. 



ALTHOUGH this number of Tm 
Cot;NTRV-SiDi is dated December 
39th it will be in the hands of all our 
readers soon enough for me to be In time 
to wish them all a Merry Christmas. This 
I do with all my heart. And even our 
thousands of good friends in the cities will 
admit that hearty Christmas ~ greetings 
savou/ more of Thr Countrv-Side ihan of 
the streets. The ideal Christmas has its 
wide waste of clean snow across which, 
many converging tracks lead to the village 
church where after much stamping of feet 
and the murmur of greetings in the porch, 
a red-cheeked congregation troops in, ' 
gazing with interest and admiration at 
the pulpit and the pillars which deft 
fingers of the ladies of the village hav^ 
draped with holly and ivy. The cheery 
service follows with a lusty chorus to each 
hymn ; and, after unrestrained clamour of 
" Merry Christmas " greetings, the con- 
gregation diverges again into dark 
Streaks across the snowclad landscape to 
its several homes, where the great meal 
of the year is eaten with merriment; and 
the all-too-short afternoon that follows is 
spent in annual sport. There is no one 
hungry or cold or frieitdless in the village 
on Christmas Day. Kind hearts have 
been busy for many days searching out 
the sad spots in the little groups of 
cottages and arranging pleasant things 
for the unhappy on this one day of good- 
will to all. And it is with a great regret 
that we of The Country-Sidk cannot like- 
wise do something to carry our wish into 
practical effect for those who need it, but 
we wish you all, dear readers, a Merry 
Christmas, 

It was with great regret that 1 le.imed 
that our talented contributor, Mr. E. 
Cockbum Reynolds, died before his 
article " The Monkey Temple " was pub- 
lished in our issue of December 8th. As 
in everything else which he wrotej there 
was graphic power, pathos, and humour 
in the article; and it is our readers' loss 
ttat they will not see the work of his 
(acile pen in our columns again. 

All interesting contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the " Latin " names of 
British birds has been made bv Mr, 
W. F. H. Rosenberg, F.Z.S.. who ex- 
plains in a letter that such names as 
" Perdix perdix," to which many natura- 
lists object, for the common partridge, are 
inevitable ; because the only possible rule 
to be observed is that of priority. Unless 
all authorities will agree to adopt the 
name which was first publicly given to 
anv natural object, contusion will be end- 
W*. This is true, of course, and the 
rule of priority in names ought, without 
doubt, to be rigidly observed. But we 
most first be agreed as to what constitutes 
■ "name." The full scientific name of 
each natural object conwi^s of two parts : 



In the case of the partridge, for in- 
stance. Linnxus called it "Tetrao perdix" 
—as one might say "partridge-grouse." 
But modern science has, very properly, 
divided up the Linneean genus of Tetrao 
into a number of genera, leaving only the 
capercailzies to be called by that name. 
In this re>arrangement the birds which we 
may call " true partridges " were grouped 
together und«r the name of " Perdix," 
meaning " partridge " ; and most authors 
adopted the second name of " cinerea," 
meaning "ashy-grey" to describe the par. 
ticular partridge — our common grey part- 
ridge — which had been the " partridge- 
grouse " of Linnaeus. And to this day 
the common partridge is "Perdix cinerea" 
in most books. 



But some authors preferred " Perdix 

robiista "»— the " sturdy partridge" — as 
its name; and to put an end to the con- 
fusion which raged on these lines all 
through our scientific nomenclature, the in. 
exorable rule of priority was adopted. It 
was found that the first generic name 
given to the partridges was "Perdix " in 
1760, and the first specific name was 
"perdix " in 1766. So the partridge, as 
the type of the genus, is called Perdix 
perdix, or "Partridge partridge." The 
absurdity of this name is manifest; and 
it arises, 1 think, from an ill-advised re- 
fusal to recognise that the " name " of a 
bird consists of two H^rls, and that the 
oldest correct name is that which was 
given to the bird when it was first placed 
in its proper genus. 



When, for instance, " Perdix " was 
finally adopted as the name of the genus, 
it was not right to go back to Llnnseus 
and take " perdix " as the name of the 
species also. The first special name which 
was given to the partridge as a member of 
the genus " Perdix " was " cinerea," or 
" ashy-grey "; and I hold the right name 
of the bird ought to be " Perdix cinerea." 
the " ashy-grey partridge." In the 
national museum, however, the name of 
Perdix perdix, or " Partridge partridge," 
has been adopted : and we must, I think, 
use this. A: the same time if any re- 
former should presently arise with iMir- 
age to re-name the national collection in 
accordance with common sense, the 
majority of us would be pleased. 

A reader, Mr. F. Gillett Cory, asks 
three interesting questions about birds : — 
" (i) Why do starlings turn hnlf-round 
when alighting on the ground? (2) Why 
do starlings hop when wishing to go 
quickly, whereas they run ordinarily ? 
{3) Why do such comparatively large birds 
as thrushes and blackbirds hop. whilst 
wagtails and chaffinches run?" Taking 
these in order : Starlings turn half-round 
before alighting because they are heavy 



birds of great wing-power, but with short 
tails. {.Why they have great wing-power 
and short tails 1 could explain 1 but that 
is another question.) If they had larg« 
and powerful tails, like pigeons, hawks, 
or even, in proportion to their ;' finches, 
they would not need to turn hai. . j-.nd in 
order to check their flight and avoid strik- 
ing the ground. Pigeons are, like star- 
lings, heavy birds with powerful flight; 
but when they alight you see them spread 
their large and strong tails wide and thus 
check their speed, as with a strong brake. 
The starling, lacking this strong brake, 
has to " reverse engines " and alights 
with his head partly turned in the direc- 
tion from which he has come. 



With regard to Question 2, starlings 
hop when they wish to cover the ground 
quickly, because this is their natural gait 
as perching birds. In a tr^ or a bush a 
bird <»nnot step from twig to twig unless 
these are very chwe together. To" make 
quick progress among the branches it has 
acquired the trick of jumping with both 
feet together. This, in the case of 
birds, we describe as " hopping," 
although a human being uses only 
one leg to " hop " with. But the 
starling is one of those perching birds 
which gains its livelihood by searching 
the open ground as it goes atong; and 
this can, of course, be much more 
thoroughly achieved when walking or 
running than when jumping. So the 
starling ordinarily walks or runs; but 
when it wants to cover the ground quickly 
without examining it, it reverts to its 
natural method of progression as a perch- 
ing bird. This change of gait according 
to circumstances is much more marked in 
rooks and crows than in starlings; and 
it is very interesting to note that rooks, 
which live by examining the ground, walk 
much more than they hop, whereps crows, 
which look around for food or prey, more 
often bop than walk. 



In Question 3, there is a 
of fact ; because the chafiinch hops like 
other finches. Putting it aside, however, 
there remains the contrast between the 
hopping of comparatively large birds like 
thrushes and blackbirds and the running 
gait of wagtails. The reason of this is 
that the wagtail has almost ceased to be 
a perching bird. It always gets its 
living on the ground and not'only exa- 
mines every inch it walks over, but has 
always to be ready to turn like a flash to 
either side in pursuit of some quick- 
darting fly. For this purpose progression 
by hops would be quite unsuitable; where- 
as in walking or running the bird is al- 
ways ready to turn sharply to right or left. 



Thus, the answer to each of the three 
questions— and not only to these but to 
almost all questions regarding the actions 
of wild things — is simply that when 
creatures adopt one line of conduct in- 
stead of another, they do so because it 
suits their purposes best. 
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The series of " Coimiry-Side Notes " in the first year by unfavourable weather. Another point of interest in the flower' ; 

which 1 devoted in our issue of December Their course of action was finally decided of the plantain is the dry, inoonspicuous,. f 

15th to bints about collecting natural in Ihe previous autumn. At that season and chaffy condition of the corolla, whicl* 

objects in winter did not exhaust the sub- those moths which are to emerge in the is usually the most showy and delicate part 

ject. In old stone quarries, for instance, spring already show the markings on their of a blossom. Mr. Scott notices the fact 

or wherever else cliffs or piles of stones wings through the skin of the chrysalis, but without suggesting a reason. Yet 

exist not far from pools of water, newts while those which will " lie over " are not there must be a reason. Plants do not ac- 

may be found by turning over the loose formed at alt, their chrysalids being merely tjuire an inherited tendency — i.e., an in- 

stonesi and they will live contentedly in full of greenish yellow fluid. As Mr. sfinct — lo produce petals in the shape of 

a vivarium or fern-case. Graham suggests, this power— only pos- dry, chaffy scales without good reason. 

, , , sessed apparently by certain moths which There is a school of evolutionists, indeed 

, ■ J < appear in the dangerous months of winter —of which the late Mr. Grant Allen may 

In bams and cellars various kinds of or very early spring— of holding over part be taken as a high typ^who regard these 

interesting insects meal worms, beetles, of the brood for one or more years is a inconspicuous, dry >.tals as " degene- 

hibernatHig herald worms etc. may be great safeguard against the annihilation rate." They suggest that plants which 

discovered; but it >s on miW and muggy of the species in a peculiarly unfavourable produce such flowers have fallen away 



evenings, such as occur at intervals ii 



from the high standard of their 



Winters, that he most mteresting captures . * . ^eing content to be cheaply fertilised by 

are made of several kinds of winter- u^t ^^ ^^|j ni^^ ^^ j^^^^ ^^^^ „, j,,^ ^^^ „i„j .^5,^^ ^j appealing still to the 

moths, the rnales with ample wings and ^^^^^ t,y which this safeguard is obtained, jesthetie tastes of flower-haunting insects. 

the females hitle spide^; things almost what is it that decides whether a certain , * . 

completely wmgless. These are easily chrysalis shall produce its moth nest year. , ..j^t j^_„ rt,at this theorv is 

found on the hedges or fruit trees with a „- fi,. „.,- .iL^ „ ,u. „_,_ „,,„ ,i,at9 . »''""'■ However, mat tnis tneory is 

lantern ■ and at Ihe same time hv ^ ^ , ' 'he year alter that.' ^ased upon human deas rather than upon 

lantern, ana at me same time ny Does any regular proportion of each brood f„„.. Tn „™dua. netals whirh n.5PmhI*. 

examining the grass and low herbage ije over and is it the same from vear to / I J P™"" P*,^'* which resemble 

with thp liffbt fat rn IP mi It urn nf vpiinui I ', ^ aaiiic i uji jiai lu dry, chatiy scalcs IS reallv H remarkable and , 

wiin tne iignt, lai caterpillars ot yeiiow- year? Is there any not ceabe difference jji^„. ., L,» ■ ,uL .,.t„i _ ■ _ 

underwing moths, etc., may be collected, between the catemillars or rhrv^alids ^''''="'' *«^f' ***'"£ ">«* P***'^ "^ "«''"^- 
As these til! eat gras they are specially whrch will or.^uc^deferred moths and ^"^ '^"^'"''^^ ''=^^"' ^o our eyes these 
suitable for dispatch to friinds in Towns! SsJfr™ ^h^h he perTect insecu "ll dn-Iinle petals may make a very poor «>rt 
where they can be kept under glass until emerge in the first winter or earlv sorinc-' °^ "''""■ """^ ^^^ ^'^ evidently something 
they turn 'to chrysalids in spring and to ^'^00" be mere chTnce and^ccidem ^r^.'V". ""' ^1- °\ *^^'*'""r ' , " ^ 
moihs in summer. that, of a certain number of eggs laid by ?'""' ^^^ ^° part.cu ar need ot petals, 
, . . one moth, some will produce mofhs in one ^^^se might gradually d-^appear or be- 
■A .u ■ I, y"--. o'he--^ i" two, and others in three; ^"'l'"^'^ &[«" '^ves; but they would 
At the seaside there is practically no i , u . regulates it' If a number of "°* become dry, chaffy scales unless the 
difference between the seasons in the har- ^.^er, Zirring a few seasons con! P'-* had need of dry chaffy scales. What. 
vest of speciiTiens which you may reap centrate attention upon broods of, say, the ^t*"' *^ V ,^ plantam s iieed of dry, 
from the rodcpools or along the high- small eggar moth, it may be that the secret <^haffy scales? A very simple one ; bemg 
water mark of each retinng tide. Shells, ^-ouM j^ discovered ; and if it should be "J^''^''' '** S""= gracing animals, m search 
seaweeds, seaweed-like cokinies of liny [o^J„J (,^3^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ f^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ of juicy green food, a hint that these dry, 
creatures sponges, stars, urchins, the numbed of chrysalids which " lie over •■ ^caly flower heads are not good to eat. So 
shrimps, fish, and all the curious encrusta- i^ influenced by the character of the t>y the roadside, where every passing ani- 
lions o living growths on slorie or wood leather previously experienced, we might |"^' S''^,^^, "^ }^ 2™^ y?" *'" ^* '^* ■ 
or shell, with occasional surprises m Ihe be justified in believing that there is some ^^""^^ °^ plantain clustering thickly. In 
shape of rare curiosities east up after connection between successive seasons in '^'^ y*'" *^^ ^^^ triumph of the man- 
storms, with bits of jet or amber and the matter of weather Otherwise it <'^"*''^ by which the plantain dresses its 
curious stones and pebbles— there is no ^ould not be to the advantage ot the moth lowers in dry brown scales, 
day of winter when you may not make a to acquire the habit of " lying over " more C- K»y HobinMa. 

fair gleaning of some or all of these along ]„ some seasons than in others. Yet the --r.^v^sy 

the shore, besides finding often dead sea- advantage to agriculture and other human * Uin»:** /^l.-t^-... 

birds— little auk, puffin, razorbill, enterprises ot discovering any rule of '^ WIul6 l^IinSuIlaS. 

guillemot, etc.— from which a head or sequence in the seasons would be incal- Gold sunbeams glint above a jvaste of snow, 

wing or foot or at least some feathers may culable. Red berries blush upon the holly-tree, 

be taken, you cannot overrate the value * « « Long crystal icicles hang all a-row, 

of such simple specimens in illustrating [„ ^is interesting article in our issue of ^''''* "'^''" ''"^^ "'* Christmas melody I 

the varKius chapters of the text books. November lolh on the flower and fruit of "Ehe chorister of Winter stern is lie. 

I plantain— every one knows And warbles sweetest when the Yule-fires 



To a great extent it is as true of fresh- '"* ^ZV^^T^ /'' = »"*' ^"'^i? When No'nh winds 
water as of salt, that the seasons make cage-birds— Mr. James Scott suggested Though s 
little difference; and among the sub- 'hat there might very likely be some kinds snow. 
merged walerweeds. watersnails of many °\ '"f ." specially adapted to fertilising the chiJl ice-chains check the river's mighty flow, 
kinds, caddis-cases, beetles, and other in- plantain. Could these msec s be the The rush-spears stand-all trost^und on 
sects in various stagM. together with little y»"0"* blue butterflies? All of the the lea- 
fish, make a highly-interesting collection "amiliar kinds which flit about among the Fair pearly clusters deck the mistletoe, 
for study at home in a bowl of water and, S'^^s where the plantains grow have the Red berries blush upon the holly-tree. 
if so desired, for subsequent despatch to undersides of their wings beautifuUy Now village children, from their tasks set free, 
friends elsewhere. These water-creatures marked with minute ringed spots, which. Rejoice lo see the pile of snow-balls grow 
retain their vitality long if perched in ^^^" '''^ wings are closed in rest, very Beneath their hands, or slide with shouts of 
moti,t water-weeds ; and to nature-students "^'osE'y '"■■"ic the appearance ot the glee, ,.., ^ 
in towns a little aquarium, periodically stamens on a flowering head of plantain- When crystal .ccles hang all a^ow. 
replenished with fresh creatures from the especially of the ribwort plantam. Is it In garden-beds the Christmas roses show, 
seaside or the country, is an endless joy. [>ossible that this mimicry indicates a close ThouHh fierce winds wail, and tell of storms 
relationship between the plant and the in- '° tie, 
• • * sect— the latter obtaining protection from '""^.^.^-'J"' ^"^ spotless bloMoms bravely blow. 

Under the' heading of " Deterred its resemblance to its favourite flowers? \\ Hile robm smgs his Christmas melody. 

Moths " in our " Notes, Queries, and Cor- At the same lime, we must not forget that The frost-sprites weave their shining panoply 

IWpondeoce " this week, Mr. VV. Graham the greater plantain, the subject of Mr. '^'^' *■"■"•> ^"'' '■"««■ "™* jewelled fetters 

OODtribuIes facts of interest and imporl- Scott's article, is specially quoted bv Lord ... ?'". . . 

, . . , .. . ■ , - , r » I a L' u ■ , ' r Athwart ihe mere; on window-panes we see 

•nee which show tha those kmd^ of Avebury as a flower which is always fer- r„, -^.^^^ ;,„^^ i„ jj^^^j^ ^^j,, , 

moths that sometimes "he over" from lilised by the wind and not by insects, aUhouRh I^BCl r), >^ .« v. ' v.y Sc IV. 

one year to another as chrysalids are not, although some forms of the ribwort plan- Gold sunbeams glintl ^ 

>s suggested, prevented from emerging tain are admittedly indebted to bees. Maud E. Saroiht, 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Comspondtttti wUI greatly oblige by wriling 
«n ont stia of thi paper only. 

Sfroagc BIN M;(terf. — 1 can corroborate 
the Hlitorial eiplanalion of this " nest pro- 
'blem^" In my garden is an ash tree in which 
is a small hole, about the siie ot a halfpennj', 
leading into a cavity in the iree. In (his hole 
blue tils have every year buill a nest (or 
tipwards of twenty years, but the hole is con- 
•tantly growing up, and has [0 be cul out, 
iometimes twice a year, to enable (he parent 
birds to enter. 1 have found 
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Rosehill, Cheadle. Staffordshire. 
To Rmcvct a Ferret. — Anent 
your '■ Mixed Bag " of a recent issue, a ferret 
which has "laid up" 

will not always ap- — 

pear Ihe next day il 
■ dead rabbit is used 
to entice it from (he 
hole. Much depends 

When the rabbits ara 

ferret that is lying up 

is usually amply pro 

vided with food, and 
.spends the time in its 
'cosy quarters in eat- 
ing and sleeping. I 

have, however, 

noticed that they, 

after a few days of 

this, are very thirsty, 

and milk i: 



headland until some of them came up, picked 
it up, and killed it. whilst the others were 
engaged in hoi pursuit of a large weasel. — 
J. J. Towns. Holbeach. S. Lines, 

H»w BananM Grow. — Many people eat 
bananas, but few, who have not travelled, 
have seen the fruii growing, or Ihe curious 
brown shealh which protects the young (lower. 
These sheulhs drop off as the fruii sets. The 
hanging down encloses undeveloped flowers. 
The banana has to be grown under glass in 
Britain, and wants plenty of heat and moisture. 
— Frank M, StrtcuFFa. [Besides covering the 
flowers, the large reddish-brown sheaths must 
have some other meaning, because they ate so 
very conspicuous from a distance, looking as 
though some large, dark crimson bird were 
hanging with outspread wings to the end of 
the fruit^luslers. — Ed.] 
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they have thown 
themselves at mouth 
of liole. Sotnetimes, 
again, the ferret is 
over the rabbit — that 
it, between a rabbit 
that it may or may 
not have killed — and 
(he terminus of hole. 
Then it either has to 

wait until the rabbit 
moves ; perhaps to re- 
main a prisoner until 
death occurs. It is 
mn astonishing (act 
that rabbits often 
allow (he ferret to 
•cratch all the fur oB 
their backs rather 
than bolt. All kiais 



explain why October ijth was not an uh- 
usually late date on which to see a Painted 
l.ady butterfly, and not as a stalemeni that 
this butlerflj successfully hibernates in 
Britain as a rule. 1 think there is no doubt 
that the great swarm of 1903 was composed 
of autumn immigrants ; not that, as a rule, 
the Painted Lady fails to hibernate in Britain. 
— E. K. R.] 

Oae-wlaged Bird.— I caught a wagtail 
which had only one wing, from birth ap- 
parently. It could run very fast, and I should 
not have been able to catch it had 1 not been 
able to follow it some distance across a park 
on a bicycle. — A. D. Bouldbn, Monchdsea, 
Maidstone. 

Slnglait ol luectf. — 1 have been greatly 
pualed to account for (he humming (or sing- 
ing) produced by the hover fly {Syrphus) when 
captured. This sound 

caused by the vibra- 
tion of the wings ot 
the bluebottle when 
caught in a spider's 
web, only pitched ift 
a much higher Icey. 
I have observed these 

many limes through 

a powerful glass, 
using a wooden 

glass lid to contain 
the fly and allow it 
freedom of movb 
ment, but have failed 
to ascertain what oc- 
casions the sound, 
which continue* at 
short intervals with- 
out the slightest ap- 
parent movement of 
Ihe insect. Tli« sound 
made by hover flies 
when on the wing 
is entirely different 
from the singing or 
humming referred to 
when the fly i* 
stationary. I have 
experimented with 
many other kinds ot 
flies, none of whicit 
appear to have the 
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entice ferret from 
liole — among Ihem, 
pegging down freshly 
killed and opened 
rabbits at mouth of 

bole, lying a paunch on end of a long elm or 
pliant stick of some kind, and pushing in holes 
as far as one can reach. Turning another 
loose ferret in will sometimes effect (he pur- 
pose, and sometimes a ferret with cord at- 
tached will discover its whereabouts and dis- 
turb it. Sometimes the holes are blocked, 
leaving but one open at which a well-baited 
ferret trap is placed. — E. J. Browne, Bayl- 
bam, Ipswich. 

RabWt and Weasel.— A gang of potato 
riddler* recently working down Holtwach 
Marsh estate one tnorning, "put up" a full 
grown rabbit, which ran quickly up a bare 
headland direct for the warren. The work- 
men, knowing the rabbit's fleetness when pur- 
sued In sight of its home, were surprised 
when suddenly it stopped, crouching upon the 
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Tbe Painted Lady.— In your issue of 
November a4(h it is stated, in answer to a 
correspondent, that the Painted Lady butter- 
fly " lives Ihrough the winter." Is Ihis now 
an established fact? — I mean, with regard to 
the larger number of them. You, I eipetl, 
remember the swarm we had of them in 1903, 
In the field ot November 14th, 1903, Mr. F. 
W. Prohawk contributed a long article on 
" The Migration of Cardui, " in which he gives 
one to understand that tne Painted Ladies of 
the autumn (as a whole) are descendants of 
immigranis earlier in tlie year, and not of 
those which have hibernated in this country. 
It would be interesting to know how far th^s 
testimony is borne out by others. — (Rev.) E. 
S. Lewis. Whittington. near Osvtestry. [The 
answer referred to was intended merely to 



ducing audible sound* 
when settled.— H. S. 
WooDWAED, Fal- 
kirk, N.B. [I hava 
noticed that . hoverer 
flies, engaged appar- 
ently in rivalry and 
courtship, have the 
power of making 
this sound even when 
sealed motionless on 
a leaf.- E K. R.] 

Mixed Clnlchei. — I was one day last summer 
removing the sparrows' nests from under our - 
house tiles, when, in one nest I found two 
eggs of house-sparrow, one of tree-sparrow 
and one dislincdv coloured egg of hedge- 
sparrow. 1 destroyed both nest and. eggs. 
About two or three weeks later I found, about 
one hundred yards away, a hedge-sparrow's 
nest containing two eggs of hedge-sparrow 
and one distinct egg of house-sparrow. This 
raises the question : "Did these clutches belong 
to one bird ? "—J. J. Towns, Holbeach. S. 
Lines. [Was it not possible that some one had 
been chancing the eegs?— Ed.) 
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•' TtklBg ffac Water*. "—I thoughc the en- 
4losed photograph — laken at Humberslonc. 
Lines., lhi» year — might interest readers of 
Tub CouNTsv-SiDi. It shows a sheep drink- 
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ing from an ironstone water-spring at the 
place named and evidently getting some enjoy- 
ment from the cooling draught, — J. L. Atkin- 
son, Honor Oak. S.E. 

Deferred Molhi. — In the note on the Decem- 
ber moth, figured in " Wild Life of the Week " 
in No, 80 of The Cot;NTK»-SlDE, reference is 
tnade to its supposed habit of delaying emerg- 
ence for a year if conditions are not suitable 
(or it at ihe due time? Now, Sir, is this quite 
correct? 1 do not know Ihe habits of the De- 
cember moth itself, but I do know other species 
which fretjuently " lie over " in this manner — 
e.g., the small eggar. [n this case the molh 
i* due to emerge in February or March, and 
the pup2 from which moths will emerge in a 
given year contain Ihe formed insect as early 
■s the previous August or September, when the 
pupK that will lie over show no external jigns 
of devck>pment. 1 now have a few pupx from 
Urv2 found in 1904. Most of the moths from 
Ihe batch came out in February and March, 
1905 ; and when, soon after, 1 opened two of 
Ihe other cocoons I found fresh-kioking healthy 
pupK inside. In September of that year I ob- 
served that one of these was now dark-coloured 
and that the white spots of the wings were 
visiUe through the wing-covers. The other 
was still yellow and undeveloped, and both 
were rather shrivelled. The moth from the 
first duly emerged, with others, in February, 
though the second pupa died. However, three 
pupz still failed to produce moths, and all, on 
being opened, showed healthy, yellowish pups, 
tn August all these were darker, owing to Ihe 
development of the moth, and at the time of 
writing Che wing markings are in each case 
clearly visible. These observations, supported 
by others of a similar nature on other species, 
■eem to prove that it is not Ihe condition of the 
weather at Ihe time a species is due to appear 
that regulates its emergence, but that this is 
determined some months beforehand. In this 
way nature provides that, should Ihe weather 
conditions in any one year be particularly un- 
favourable to the species, a few individuals of 
every brood will be ready to carry the race on 
to the fotkiwing season. 

In this connection it is worthy of notice that 
Ihe species most liable to lie over in this way 
are those that appear at a lime when the 
weather 'n likely to be unfavourable, and ihose 
whose larvae feed late into the autumn, and are 
thus liuble 10 have their food supply cut off 
before they are fully grown. 

Can you, through your valuable little paper, 
<i»e any further information on ihis subject ; 
■• to wbether tl» proportion of individuals of 



a brood that lie over remains fairly constant, 
both in differenl broods, and from year to 
year; or as \/> whether a perfect moth, though 
inactive and enclosed within the pupal sheath, 
can survive a summer without nourishment 1' — 
W. Graham. Barnes Common. 

Mauy.loed Cats I was interesied in the 

note re six-toed cats, inasmuch as such 

deai-oured to trace their history, hut so far 
huve failed, though a friend remembers dis- 
tinctly an eight-toed cat which was the pro- 
perty of his lather forty years ago. — R. H. 
Tyler, Osborne House, Laugharne. 

A Conidcal Swallow.— While a friend of 
mine was fishing in the River Weaver, near 
Northwich. a swallow flew on his hand, ap- 
parently choking, with its beuk full of insects. 
He cleared the beak and gave the bird a drink. 
It flew away, but returned to his hand. He 
gave it another drink, and il then flew away 
altogether. — Thouas Burrows, Grappenhall, 
Warrington. 

Skylarki and VaUey*.— Jfe Mr. Edwards' 
note on skylarks avoiding valleys with high 
hilts on both sides, I should like to say that in 
more than one instance I have found this to be 
the case. Last spring some friends and I noted 
it in a valley in Perthshire, where at the mouth 
of the valley and on all the surrounding fields 
larks were singing, while in the sleep-sided 
valley itself the bird was never seen or the song 
heard.— G. A. W., Edinburgh. [1 have noted 
the absence of skylarks from the deep valleys 
of Devonshire.— Ed,] 

A Marked Sparrow. — For three years past 
a very familiar object of interest here has been 
an albino sparrow, which generally puts in an 
appearance after the nesting season, I have 
not seen or heard of it this autumn, but to-day 
(November I7lh) I have seen one much more 
decidedly marked — the whole of the tail quite 
white, also the Ujwer portion of the wings. 
Would a moult bring a[)out this decided change 
of marking, or do you consider Ihis newcomer 
is related to our Old friend ? To what age does 
the ordinary sparrow attain? — Albert Hill- 
man, Hailsham. [A moult might cerlainly pro. 
duce Ihe change ; but the new bird is more 
probably a child of che other. The average 
length of life ol a sparrow is less than one 
year ; but those birds which survive the fatal 
first year probably live for about four Or five 
years.-ED.l 

Need Mole* Drlak?— When walking upon 
the downs near Soulhsea, I have often seen 
moles busy al work. Their home is 600 ft. 
above the sea level, and the nearest water it 
some li to two miles off. Moles in the valley 
drink at intervals, but upon the downs they 
must exist without water, for a careful search 
has failed to find any means whereby waler 
could be obtained. For years the moles have 
existed upon Ihis elevation — apparently without 
water, for although dew would assist ihem at 
some seasons, at others it is absent. Can it be 
that the moles have, by a gradual course of 
evolution, determined by Iheir environment, 
lost their dependence upon water. — Ernest H. 
White. Southsea. [All authorities seem to be 
agreed that the mole is a thirsty animal, and 
that it never makes its fortress far from water. 
Of i and a half miles seems, therefore, a very 
long way (or it to go to drink, — Ed,] 

" Spare Hawk." — I am an old-time country 
schoolmaster, but I never heard a native usf 
the word "spare" hawk. Jim will tell you 
he " took 'is spar' net up to de pahson's, an' 
set it 'gin de ivy, and got a 'em-an-a1t o' 
spar's sure-li ; den, nix day missus put sum 
an 'em in de pie." But Jim's daughter is in 

when she comes home, tells her father he 
shouldn't say " spar'," but " spare " — not giv- 
ing it a thought that the old man means 
" sparrow." Elision of letters and syllables is 
a very notable feature in the vocabulary of the 
real native. I could give many instances of 
this. One now occurs to me on seeing a para- 



graph in Thb Count bv-Sidb. " Jack- 'em " 
puzzled me for a long lime; " Jack Heron " 
1 now know it 10 be. Why the prefix "Jack" 
attaches 10 so many country c'.jecls 1 never 
could make out.— F, W, Ellis, Scotsford 
House, Tunbridge Weils. 

Sats SwImmiH^ Together.- Is it customary 
' '- —'■— about togelher? Yesterday 
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than two inches apart, up and down one small 
portion of a stream as though looking for 
somelhing, and apparently unconcerned at my 
presence, although I had made a considerable 
amount of noise.— T. Ruunev, Replon. 

NestlDg Boxei lor Next Spring.— I notice 
you have not yet reminded your readers to put 
up next season's nesting boxes in the autumn 
instead of the spring, as you did last year. 
I have found thai Ihe birds in my garden 
always prefer old and seasoned boxes (that 
have not necessarily been used before), to ones 
put up in .March or early .April. I don't know 
whether Ihis is the general rule. — C. L. 
CoLLENETTE, Woodford Green. 

Great TIt't Ult Foot.— It is perhaps not 
well known that when a Great Tit eats a cater- 
pillar ol small size— viz., not requiring the 
use of both feet to hold ihe insect- it will 
almost invariably «;rasp the larva under its 
left foot. Amongst the many Great Tils I 
kept in an aviary one— an old male — used Its 
righl toot when emptying a mealworm; bul 
this very bird invariaoly used its left one on 
every occasion f gave it a larva of small size. 
— J. G. Keulemans, Ilford. 

IntcreitlHg Featlien,— In The Couhtbt-Sii>b 
of December ijih the collecting of feathers 
was recommended as one form ol nature study 
which can be carried out on country rambles 
in the winter. Among Ihe most conspicuous 
feathers to be found along out coasts in winter 
are those of the curlew ; and here is a photo- 
graph of two tertiary feathers — or inner- 
secondaries, as I hey are now more usually 
called^and two of the under wing-coverts of 
that bird. Apart from their markings, which 
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must have a distinct meaning and history, the 
way in which ihe first two feathers are notched 
is very interesting ; because you may find that 
similarly-marked feathers of owls, etc., become 
notched in the same way. Apparently the 
light-coloured parts of such feathers are less 
durable than the dark bars, and as they wear 
away the fealher becomes notched. But it 
would be interesting to know how and why 
the dark parts of a feather wear bed. 
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If Mr. Hardy bad wished 10 pich (rom 
nature a type o( the Rosamond -Viney woman 
(of whom we hope, after all, Ihere are few in 
life) he should have taken the honeysuckle,, 
' ' ' * s actually capable of strangling a young 
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The Cruelty of Nature. 

KM R. THOMAS HARDY'S wridngs ei- 
|Vj hibit an ejtlraordinary feeling for the 
J inanimate world around him. He 

reality as Richard Jeffries dos"s— but by the 
li|:;ht of his imagination, and shows il as a 
sphere full al aiiion, even of tragedy. 

The wood to him is lull o( spirits ; every tree 
is a Hamadryad. A subtle sympathy, like 
the vague mu^ic of an jColian harp, runs 
through his best descriptive passages and 
thrills us as we read. 

But when we rome to look closely 



'oodman, and occasionally not before 
it has made a deep scar in the bark. 

To enlarge on one small point might seem 
unjust, if it were not that the sardonic view 
of nature and of life espressed in this poem is 
typical of its author, and is unfortunately 
shared by a good many of our modern writers. 
Mother Earth, in whose lap all life is bound 
lo lie, is no longer seen as a strong maternal 
power, but as a fierce hag, who devours her 
own brood. Our latter-day poets and natural- 
ists have caught the catch-words of the men 
of science and prate endlessly of the struggle 
tor PKislence and the survival of the fittest. 

Even Tennyson, fully alive to the beauty of 
the material world, could speak of "Nature, 
red in tooth and claw," while Mr. Hardy, in 
his poem, "In a Wood," retreats from the 
grim sight of spite and murder done by the 
trees, equal to any done by man, and without 
man's social amenities to gloss them over. 

How dilTerent this from the old view of 
nature ! Chaucer left bed and book to see the 
daisy open to the rising Sun, while the "foules" 
sang; his cry at the sight, "So glad am II" 
comes down to us through the ages with a 
note of rapture. The Elizabethan poet saw 
the outside world as not only lull of beauty, 
but of joy. "Come, live with Me," sang Kit 
Marlowe with a light-hearted certainty that 
woods, or fields, or "sleepy mountains" could 
yield nothing but pleasure. Nature— gay, 
jocund nature — was only cruel in her indiffer- 
ence 10 man's moods, and to his individual 
misery of the moment. 

"Ve'll break my heart, ye bonny birds" has 
been the answer o( many an aching heart lo 
Che ,too palpable rejoicing of nature's lesser 
broods. 

Then which Is the true view of nature? 
Is she cruel or benrRi 
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The poem of the " Ivy Wile " may be taken 
as an instance of this. He sees in the beauti- 
ful clinging evergreen the type of the wife 
who pulls down her help-meet and ruins him 
who has sustained her ; and, pleased with the 
thought, he runs through the varied character- 
istics of the forest trees with a masterly touch. 

But I venture to doubt his reading of a 
natural fact. For if we walk observantly 
through the woodlands in November days 
when the last few leaves cling to the tops of 
the trees we see tree after tree clothed with 
ivy and no injury done to the tree. The Ivy, 
after long waiting (through the summer en- 
joyed by its partner) for lis turn of sunshine. 
puts forth now in the low light its green 
flowers that draw the late insects for honey 
and will presently provide fruit for the birds 

The ivy might just as truly be taken as the 
type of the patient wile who is shadowed by 
her stronger anil more selfish partner through 
the summer of life, and who, when advcrsllv 
comes, brightens into bloom and keeps off 
from him the dank rains of adversity. A 
variant this of Scon's "Oh. woman, in our 
hours of ease." and an entirely different view 
from Hardy's. 
' 1 hav* known the ivy lo hold up a derelict 
oak. dropping; with af>e, by its joint clasp of 
a young rowan tree alongside. 

In our Rydal woods we have great old oak 
trees that not only support the ivy, but carry 
on their crowns living bushes of holly, and of 
rowan, as well as many a smaller growth — 
types these of the strong man in life who 
helps others by his strength. 



An English Breeding Ruff. 

By C E. Mllburn. 
I NSTANCES of the ruff breeding in this 

that one cannot help feeling pleased in 
being able to record some observations of it 
having done so. 

The extensive marshes of the Teesmouth dis- 
trict is the locality where Mr. T. H. Nelson, 
Mr. C. Braithwaite, and the writer have 
studied the habits of Machetes pugnax. but 
it would be unwise to localise the spot too 
closely as the birds may still haunt the place. 

In the summer of i^i C.B. and I saw a ruff 
and, as we thought, one reeve on half a dozen 
occasions, but could not get any clue as to 
where they were nesting. However, after 
nufieing four reeves in late July we deter- 
mined to work the marshes thoroughly the 
following season, and on May 8th. 1901. we 
were rewarded by finding the ruff with two 
reeves at a swampy stretch of the marsh. On 
approaching them too closely the reeves would 
fly away and settle further on, the ruff follow- 
ing In close attendance. 

Upon alighting he would lower his heao, 
emend the frill and ear tufts, and with wings 
trailing on the ground run round the reeves 
In a manner suggestive of a game cock. This 
performance constituted the "showing off," 
and one point In particular we noticed was that 
when standing erect the frill and tufts were 
always pressed close to the body. 

When showing off the head was always 
pointed downwards as far as we noticed. 
This ruff had a light brown frill with a black 



edge, the ear tufts being black. By the 14th 
one of the reeves had laid four eggs, and a 
few days later we went lo lake pictures of the 
nest. On approaching the place the female 
ran off the nest, and when about fifty yards 
away began the broken wing and leg ruse to 

The ruff stood in some long grass watching 
us until we had exposed a few plates, but 
when we were moving away he flew up and 
went ahead. He hovered above a patch of 
long grass until the second reeve flew out of 
it and went away with him. A search failed 
to reveal the nest, so marking the place wo 
went away for an hour. 

On returning the ruff again "called" the 
female off, and a short search revealed the 
second reeve's nest with three eggs which was 
photoed straight away. Both oests were in 
fairly dry patches of long grass, and both nest 
and eggs of the ruff looked a compromise be- 
tween a snipe's and a redshank's. 

Up to this time we had not heard either 

near the nests the females uttered a scarcely 
audible " teeut, teeut," and for b member ol 
a usually noisy family UachtUs pugnax 
is a most remarkably silent species. 

The second reeve showed us very effectively 
how ground breeders manage to save their 
nests from being trampled upon by cattle. 
A cow was feeding very close to her nest and 
it seemed as if the bovine "s onward prioress 
would result in the destruclitm of the egga. 
A step further would have sufficed when the 
female Dew straight at the cow's head and 
apparently fticlced it with her wing. The 
animal, much surprised, turned at a right 
angle and continued feeding in the new direc- 
tion, thus saving the nest. 

After our last visit on May jolh both Ms 
of eggs were flooded out and we secured the 
eggs later. The 29th found the ruff very busy 
with the first female in a clump of long grass 
where he spent hours in quiet courtship with 
very little "showing off." By June 5lh his 
wife was busy nest building, and the ruff wa* 
paying attrition to his second spouse. 

A week later both reeves had nests with eggs 
again which the ruff had to defend again^ 
redsBanks and lapwings, who. in their anxiety 
for their young, came too t^ose to his mates' 

The first reeve hatched out all right and I 

caught three nestlings about a week old, but 
quickly released them as the female was most 
pitiful to watch. She rolled on the ground 
and with wings and legs extended laid finally 
on her breast as if in the last throes, so at 
that I had to forego my intention of carefully 
noting the difference between the nestling ruR 
and redshank. 

The second reeve was less fortunate, for 
after sitting a week she was again flooded out. 
She laid a third set of eggs within ten yards 
of the washed out nest, and at the third at- 
tempt was successful in taking young awaj 
ail right, 

I have read that the ruff deserts his females 
as soon as they begin to sit, but this is nol 
our enperlence. as it was not until the second 
reeve hatched out that he left the vicinity and 
began to shed his adornments. With the ex- 
ception of a few glimpses of him running 
through the long grass with a scra^gv looV- 
'-- head we saw very little of him until the 



follo' 



Mav 



In 1903 the birds returned and reared young, 
and in 1904 they chose another part of the 
marsh and defied our efforts to locale the nest- 
ing ground. When it is considered that the 
birds prefer 10 run through the grass like a 
crake and do not circle round like, a redshank 
unless one is standing close to the nest, it Is 
no easy mailer to locale three birds in as many 
square miles of rouph boggv marsh. C^onse- 
((uenlly I like lo think that the ruff still breeds 
here, even if it has bealen us, and in other 
suitable places the bird most likely is an over- 
looked breeder. 
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Latest Notes from the 2oo. 

By F. Finn, B.A.. F.Z.S. 
J HE advent of an adult male Mandrill B ■•Chaa.ldew." 

■ {Cyttocepkalus mormon) has been 



Profitable Poultry Culture. 



k-cll discussed in the press, and 1 can Seasonsble Notes, poultry-breeders, and should be read by all 



J 

strongly advise those who have heard "P* L'RING [he winter months the poultry who wish to ^t-e the advancement 

of it to go and see what is one of the most U fancy invariably recruits its' ranks, poultry in Great Britain. 

wonderful beasts in the world — a creature and many new poultry-keepers take The comparison oi the methods and 

which, with its red nose, blue cheeks, and up the culture in real earnest. ideals adopted by Americans cannot fail to 

yellow beard, vies in colouration with It is always advisable to start well, but benefit the country, for in order to rightly 

many birds. The present animal strikes there is no need for inexperienced persons understand the development of any pur< 

me as less brilliant in colour than those 1 to pay outrageous prices for their stock, suit it is very essential, I consider, that 

used to see in captivity in Calcutta, where which should by all means be pure; for we should, know what are the condition* 

the temperature is naturally more con- whatever may be said for the merits of under which it has grown and the ideas 

genial to a West African animal. cross-breeds, there is no question to my which are in the minds of those engaged 

The full colouration is only seen in the min^ that from an all-round point of view in the working. In no case is thai of 

male Mandrill, and it takes several years it is best (o keep to pore breeds. greater importance than in poultry- 

for him to attain it, so that such specimens Other things being equal, a pure-breJ keeping. 

as this are always rare in captivity. bird will always fetch a higher price than As tfie writer very wisely points oul. 

Another strange African beast recently a cross-bred one ; while it must be remem- European methods are not American, and 

received is the Hunting Dog (Lycaon bered that a cross-bred chicken costs quite vice-versi. 

piclus), the Wilde Horde of the Boers, as much— and often more — to rear as a We live in an old country, thickly popu- 

This is a leggy, hyasna-faced brute, with pure-bred one, which is convincing proof lated, where tor ages past poultry have 

a curiously patchy tortoiseshell coat, a of the advantages to be gained by pure- been kept by farmers, generally to a smalt 

deadly enemy to game animals and cattle, bred poultry, for which there is a rapidly e;[tent, but in some instances on a larger 

Like the Red Dog of India, it does not increasing demand- scale. 



AMcv] [W. S. Bemdti, F.Z.S. 

ha Adult Hale HandrilL The Aretle Foi. 
Two reeent ftddlHoni to the London Zoo. 

•Hack man, but fears him little, and will Of course, in buying stock for the breed- From this basis the poultry industiy has 

attack and pull down the most powerful ing-pen my readi-rs must not expect to get been evolved, gradually built up in the 

quarry. Even the lion appears to fear the good birds at killing prices. general farming of the country and for 

spotted pack, and the splendid and gallant All genuine poultry fanciers or breeders generations left to the farmer's wife, 

lable antelope and the fierce gnu fall have expenses to meet to keep up their ... , , . 

victims to them. 1 need hardlv say that yards, and any e;(hibitor who has been sue A change has now taken place, and 

neither this nor the Asiatic animal has cessful in the show arena or the utilitv "pat'ers are slowly improving In 

anything to do with the origin of our tame poultry world cannot afford to sell his America poultry s^ows are much less 

dogs, nor are they, curiously enough, stock at the price of common nondescript numerous than with us ; the distances to 

neSrlv related to each other, as xnay be fowls. ^ traversed are greater ; whilst the de- 

*cen 'now that the rare opportunity of The prices obtained from time to time '"='"d =■"<) P'"^^. ^°'. high-class specimens 

studying them side by side is afforded to for the eggs for sitting (even if sold for ^/^ ^^ ^ 'ow basrs— m fact, m Canada and 

the public. " a moderate sum), also the surplus stock, **•« States there is a much greater affinity 

, . , , , , arpinvnrlahlv siimi-ii.nt (orenavthp initial between the exhibitor and the utihty 

In the same range of dens, also, the are 'nvariaoiy suftrcicnt to repay tne initial . ^ who are often one inH the wmf 
, ** , . . rtiitlflv nnH ,.pF itn a o-rtnH cjrirlj nf nmfit- orecaer. 1* no are oiten one ana me same. 
two Arctic foxes are worthy of notice; one o""ay ana '^et \i\> a gooa stocK oi pront- 
of them, it will be seen, is deep sooty-grey, ""« P"""^ breeds. I must admit that On perusing the various chapters of Mr. 
and the other white. The white one in ■""■^h deception is practised in the selhng Brown's work, 1 learn that White Leg- 
summer becomes grey over the upper parts °^ *?"''*■ ^ut I shall at all times be pleased horns are the principal breeds kept in the 
of its bodv, while its companion is much to Kive the names and addresses of genuine .States, which are preferred by reason of 
the same at all times. poultry-breeders or to obtain any descrip- the fact that they are active, hardy, and 
tion of stock for my readers' benefit. excellent layers. 
This agrees with what has been ob- The Poultry Industry In Amerlaa. 
served in this animal in the wild state, for I have been interested in perusing a The hens are kept for two years, and 
the Arctic fox is one of those species in most instructive work (rs.) by Mr. Edward only the second-year birds are used for the 
which the adaptation toits^surroundings is Brown. F.L.S., who has visited America brceding-p*n, whilst for the production of 
not yet perfect; the case is curiously and Canada on behalf of the National eggs young stock are always relied on. 
paralleled by that of the white and blue Poultry Organisation Society. 12, Hanover Hatching ii commenced in the late 
inow-geese recently mentioned in these Square. W. autumn, but the majority of chickensmi* 1 
.notes. It is full of valuable information to hatched in April. O 
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The Week's WUd Ufe in 
IHctnres. 

(See page 103.) 

THE common holly (i) is the solitary 
British representative ot its family; 
for, sturdy as Ihe hollies look, they 
prefer warmer lands and even our own 
holly cannot thrive in a wild state in 
Norlh-Eastern Scotland. Where the holly 
grows into a large tree, it is interesting' 
to note how the lower branches, which 
browsing animals might reach, bear very 
prickly leaves ; but, higher up, where the 
leaves are safe, they abandon these de- 
fences. Not all our hollies bear the bright 
berries which we always associate with 
Chrrstmas, because a proportion of the 
trees have male flowers only; and of the' 
fruitful trees not all bear red berries, be-- 
cause sometimes these are yellow. The 
birds care little for holly berries until they 
have exhausted all other food; so, after 
mild winters, the holly will be found still 
carrying its berries in the next summer. 

2. — The oak when leafless can be di^in- 
giiished easily as a rule from all other 
trees, because its upper branches spread 
out more widely in proportion to the 
height of the tree, often giving the whole 
the outline of a mushroom. None of the 
branches, moreover, grow straight : even 
the thin shoots have many bends and 
twists. Sometimes the elm, especially 
when it is exposed to severe winds, grows 
in the same way; but it always has a net- 
work of finer twigs than those of the oak, 
which seem to carry even to their tips the 
gnarled and sturdy character of the parent 

3. On a sunny summer morning, the 
spider's webs upon every bush and 
bramble gleam like diamond jewellery ; 
but even then they are scarcely so beauti- 
ful as the silver tracery into which hoar- 
frost converts them. The web of the net- 
epinner shown here, with its threads 
crossing and recrossing at all angles, 
lacks the symmetry of the beautiful 
structures of orb-spinners like the garden 
spider; but it is a miracle of cleverness 
and, when covered with frosted filagree, 
a thing of beauty too. 

4. — TTiis is a pleasant little sight which 
any who have gardens, and some who have 
nol, may enjoy all the winter through, 
within a foot or so, if they please, of their 
windows. All you need to do is to hang 
up a cocoanut with a hole cut in it, and 
when the tits have emptied it, fill the shell 
with any sort of scraps of food, or with 
fat. etc. There will be fun going on 
round that cocoanut through all the hours 
of daylight, in all the days of winter. 

5. — In Christmas fancy the holly and the 
mistletoe seem linked in the same way as 
the robin and the wren in nursery lore. 
As Christmas decorations " hollyand- 
mistletoe " might almost be run into one 
word. Like the holly, the mistletoe is Ihe 
sole British representative of a family 
which is numerous in warmer lands; and, 
as with the holly, the birdscare little for 
the berries of the mistletoe as a rule. 
Only the missel thrush takes them readily, 
and gets his name from the habit. In so 
doing he spreads far and wide the material 
which is used with such deadly effect 
against the feathered folk. For the mis- 
tletoe has acquired such extreme sticki- 



ness in Ihe pulp surrounding its seeds that 
this is one of the best constituents of bird- 

6. — The gudgeon is easily recognised as 
a small, rather straight and narrow fish, 
with two small barbules hanging from its 
upper lip, and dotted stripes across its tail 
and back fin. A six-inch gudgeon is a 
fine specimen ; but occasionally they run to 
eight inches. By scraping up the gravel 
in the stream with an iron rake the gud- 
geon are attracted to the spot in search of 
food, and you may then catch several 
dozen of them in quick succession. " For 
the reason that the fish require so little 
skill to take them, gudgeon-fishing has 
always been a favourite pastime with the 
fair sex." For the same reason, the name 

,ot:" gudgeon " is applied to a person who 

ilsieasily taken. .in. 
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Astronomy for Bej^ners. 

THE sludy of astronamy is Euch an in- 
teresting and fascinating one that prob- 
ably many people, after reading each of 
the interesting articles given from time to time 
in recent issues of Thb Lountbv-Siob. will feel 
their enthusiasm aroused, and would perhaps 
be inclined to study it practically but for an 
impression wnich is rather common — that 
nothing can be done without a first-class tele- 
scope and an intirmate knowledge of the 
science. 

This, however, is not the case, and a begin- 
ning can he made without any instmment at 
all by acquiring a knowledge of the constella- 
tions either from maps or, better still, from 
someone interested in the science. 

With the aid of a small telescope many in- 
teresting observations can be made ; in fact. 
It is astonishing how much can be seen with 
a ^ood pair oi opera or field glasses. 

If a pair of glasses is directed, say, to the 
constellation known as Ursa Major, the Great 
Bear, or sometimes the " Waggon and 
Horses," Ihe observer will be surprised at the 
number of stars to be seen which are quite 
invisible to the unaided eye ; or a more beau- 
tiful object will be found by looking touards 
(he Eastern hofiion at about 10 o'clock. There 
is a group of small bright stars, easily seen 
as a group without a glass, as it is the most 
conspicuous object \'isible in the East. ^^ .n 
a pair of glasses this is a magnificent group- 
known to astronomers as the " Pleiades "— 
and a close examination of the Eastern sky 
will amply repay the observer, disclosing 
numerous stars quite invisible without an in- 
strument of some kind. 

With a small telescope of, say, i} in. or 
2 in. object-glass, the sun and moon become 
objects of never-failing interest, but some sort 
of a stand is necessary to support a telescope. 
The surface ot the moon, of course, remains 
the same, and only one side is ever presented 
to this earth ; but the phases through which 
it passes during the month bring into view the 
magnificent craters such as Tycho, Plato. 
Copernicus, and others, which are easily visible 
in even a very small instrument. 

The sun is, perhaps, Ihe most interesting 
object to be observed with a small instrument, 
since its surface is in a state of continual 
change and activity owing to the frequent ap- 
pearance of sun-spots. These can be observed 
by using suitable dark glasses, which anyone 
with a little ingenuity can manufacture for 
himself, always taking care not to look at the 
sun without a sufficiently dark glass, as 
irreparable damage may be done to the eye. 

Dark glasses to fit over the eye-piece of the 
telescope can easily be made as follows ; — 
Take a cardboard tube the exact size required 
to slide over the eye-piece, or, if larger, paste 
■ thin piec« of card inside, cut about 3 in. long. 



ith smallest aperture at one 
end of the tube, then obtain from a glass mer- 
chant several circular pieces of coloured ^ass 
smaller than the cardboard lube — a dark 
murky red glass and a dark green one together 
will usually be the besl. Place these in the 
tube, and then fit in the other circular piece ol 
cardboard, which should fit tightly but nol be 
glued, so that the glasses may be cleaned when 
necessary. The dark glass is then complete. 

A number of these can be made for a few 
pence, with glasses of different shades so as 
to be useful in hazy weather or when the sun 
Is near the horizon, and from experience I 
can state that they are very useful. A lens 
from electric, light spectacles will also answer 
the purpose. 

Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Venus can, ol 
course, be observed with an instrument of this 
size, but a rather more powerful one is re- 
quired to show them to advantage. A certain 
number of double stars are also visible, and 
the enthusiast will not be deterred by having 
only a small instrument at his dJsposal. I do 
not think anyone taking up the practical study 
of astronomy is ever likely to regret doing so. 
It is one of the most peaceful and interesting 
sciences to which human beings can devote 
their minds. 

ASTRO. 



Onr Photo. Competition. 

Photographs intended for Ihe December 
competition should have their titles and namea 
and addresses of Ibeir senders written clearly 
on Ihe back, and should be addressed "Camera 
Editor," The Country-Sidk, 1 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London. E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other coin- 
pelitora whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain the right [a use any photos sent in. 

Stamps should be enclosed if Ihe return of 
the photographs is desired in case of rejection. 



British wnd Ufe Stereograms 

KRIBI I, U. M. 

I, Carricn Ccow'i Noll i. PuBn Foned at Bane; 
CayeredJK»t:_4. DibcUclCm E||i 



J, Dabcbi „ 

ITncDveiFd; <, Wood-Leopard U< 
Cuckoo; 5. Sede»-W».bl. -' - -- ' 
g. Meat of Chaffinch; i. 



Lapwin.: is. Voang Reilc.l. at their Diniwr; i«. 
Nest of MitielTbrnib: 17, Nex of Paruiilce; It, 
Youne Spotted Flycaicber on Neil; i«. Nctt of 
Whinchai: ID. Neil of Le»er Wbiteiliioat. 

■ EBins, U. M. 

II, Maoi Sh«t»atei's Nesting Ba.ioi. and Efs; 
>i. Mam Sbcitro'stci in Neilinc Hole ; >}. Raiot 
Bill'i Egg: 14, RaiL>r Eilli op Racki; >}, Leu« 
Tern'. Soung uid Egg ; .6. Cammoo Tern, tig. 
Young, and sTiell ; 17. Young Ring Ploven ; jl, Rfat 
PIovh') Nesi and Eggi; Id, Sbag ea Rock; ]«. 
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]i, Ne.t o( Lon„ 

J], Nut and Eggi of Rob.., ,„ . , 

,S, Ne.. and E.gi of Moorhtn; j«. Egg. oi Night- 
U' or Goaltucker; 37. Ne.t ol WOi Dock; 3*. 
Ne.iling. of the Jay; «. Ne.l and Egg. o( VUlw 
Wafbler; 40. Neit of Red.tegged Panridga. 
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Amateur Photography. Answers to Correspondents. 



Br J. H. QabtKe, F.R.P.S. 

{Itluslraled from Photographs by wn< 
the Author.) *"«a 

INTEREST in the study of British' funci •neioil 
has grown appreciably 

records of these interesting gi 
give us an increased desire to 
fresh fields with new genera. 

As there are several hundrd 
of fungi in Britain we should hu' 
difficulty in discovering, almost 
rural part of (he country' 

The photographer, therefore, 
mple occupation among the fi 



then, m 
mination to succeed 
and you will have a 
coup of good nega' 

It is, 



Many fungi have i 
knack of growing ii 
places which are ^1 




fascinating. Go forth, ing 



" Splderland."— This book is by Mrs, Rose 
Haig Thomas, published by Grant Richards. 
—{10 R. Hancock, Sieehford,) 

Dew Hnallug. — I do not know why the 
R.S.P.C.A. do nW lake energetic action 

diflereni from the hunting ol the wild red deer 
in the West and North. It is, hou-ever, a mori- 
bund sport : because public opinion is on Ihe 
side of the deer. — (to H. Lawrence.) 

Sao and Fire. — I have always supposed the 
idea that the sun puis out a fire to be a popular 
error, owing to the fact that when Ihe sun 
shines on a lire you can hardly see the light of 
the latter, but can see the ashes plainly. Cer- 
tainly the sun seems to have no checking eHect 
upon (oresi fires or fires on commons.— ,.{10 Miss 
S. Dbanb.) 

FlMlw ol Birds.— The three dose (locks over 
a hundred yards long and live or six yards 
wide of birds "about the size of starlings " 
which you saw flying in the same direction, 
were surely starlings flying to a roosting place, 
where these birds assemble by thousands now. 
— (M A. H, Cotton, Southampton.) 

A ScoldlBg Sqnlrrd. 

— Where squirrels are 

not molested they soon 

t bold and scold 



youai 

(heir haunts.— (10 G. F, 



in a V 



akiy s 



Pkoim.^ 



Others grow on an 
awkward incline of 
argillaceous earth ; 
while others flourish 
at the roots of trees 
which are perilously 
near a deep steam. 
Further, at this sea- 
son of the year after 
rain or ',leet, the 
woods and hilly i-oads 
are very slippery ; and 
it happens now and 
then that both 
camerist and camera 
come to grief like a 
pack of cards. Have 
a good pair of boots 
when toadstool hunt- 
ing — they are as necessary as the camera 
itself. 

This instrument need not be elaborate; 
it must be strong and possess more move- 
ments than the usual half-guinea speci- 
men. We have to stoop very low to the 
toadstools themselves. 'ITiey are not like 
trees and many flowering plants where we 
have both latitude and some kingitude. 
They generally lie on or very near the 
ground and the lens must look at them 
at close quarters. 

A doublet or anastigmat of five or six 
inch focal length is the one suited lo the 
work, using a quarter-plaie camera; and 
really no appreciable advantage comes 
from using a half-plate unless one is con- 
tent lo carry a heavier weight in plates 
anil apparatus. 

The camera-bellows must be capable of 
extirnsion lo twice the focal length of the 
lens, that is about twelve inches at least, 
so that we may photograph examples of 
stn.aller genera their exact si^e. 

Further hints as to the photographing 
of funtri will be given in the next issue of 
The Countrv-Side. 



Many cap- 
tive hedgehogs die in 
this way and it should 
be remembered that 
these animals belong to 
the order of Camivora 
and, therefore, require 
somelhing more than 
bread 






nilk ai 



t7. H. CnMnt, 



Meat. 

eggs, worms, grubs, 
etc., should be occasion* 
ally given. -Hedgehogs 
hibernate like the tor- 
toise and a box filled 
with hay or dry leaves 
makes a good sleeping 
place. Try yoiirs at 



Speclmeiu of Fimgui photi>flnpby. 



Sbooting ot Rare Birds.- Yes, all naiure- 
lovers must deplore the persistent shooting of 
rare birds ; but mere writing against Ihe 
practice can do little good. The B.E.N.A. 
will very soon start its Collectors' League for 
the preservation of wild life; and .this, it is 
hoped, may induce the collectors themselves 10 
refrain from killing' our rarest birds.— (to W, 
KonD. Carnforth.) 

To Get Rid of Rats.— In a dwelling-house 
where the peculi.irities of the rats' runs for- 
bid the use of ferrets, poison is not to be 
recommended, because a dead rat under the 
lloor is often a very expensive matter. Traps 
are effective only to a certain extent. The 
bejjl thing is a good cat. Get a kitten, whose 
parent Ij a famous ratter — you can always hear 
ol such alter a little inquiry — and let her have 
ihe run of the rat-infested portions of the 
house at night. It is not the actual number 
ol rats which she kills that clears the premises ; 
but she is always sniDing about the rats' holes, 
and these wily rodents have a rooted objection 
to the scent of cats. Il generally means 
sudden deaths in their family ; so they go else- 
where. The cat should be well fed every 
morning.— (to J. Gaw, Healhfield.) 



ivith I 



(to 



Mis. 



S.W.) 
Sloat and WMd pecker .—Yes, of course iht 
stoat can climb with great dexterity and in 
this case had no doubt stalked Ihe green wood- 
pecker up the elm and caught it near the too. 
— <to J. Norman, Sevfrn-Stoke, and Mi 



, Wore 



■r.) 



M. 



Seeds tor the Birds.— I do not think it 
would be worth while to scatter bird-seed in 
the country in winter. It would mostly be 
eaten up by sparrows and n ' 



suffer i 






t the 



hard-billed birds which eat seeds.— (to J. H. S.) 
Wren's Song — No, it not at all unusual to 
hear the wren singing in December. — (to C. A. 
Spever.) 

Rooks and Crows.— Yes. Ihe rook is one of 
the " crow -birds " — which is merely a con- 
venient phrase for referring Indifferently to 
crows, rooks and jackdaws. The crow is more 
powerful and has a stronger bill than a rook ; 
it never has a bare grey face like an adult 
rook ; and il you turn lip the body feathers 
of a crow you find them white underneath, 
where the rook's are grey. Their voices 
are quite diflereni, the crow usually saying 
" kurrak " and the rook "caw." — (lo C. 
WiuTELEV, Ripponden.) 

Unaoawered QuesUont. — Correspondents 
whose queries remain unanswered will finil i^ie 
reason in Ihe "' special announcement " abo\e. 
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Garden Stocks. 

A good show of blooms may ^ nuUntatacd 
for niae moDtbs each y*"- 

QARDEN stocks are almost entirely of 
German creation. Three species 
have been used as breeders, viz. : 
Matthiola incana which used Co grow wild 
in the Isie of VVight, and is slill a weed 
in some parts of Europe, is ihe progenitor 
of the Queen and Brompton stocks ; M. 
annua, a near ally, or, according to some 
authorities, on^ a variety of M. incana, is 
the parent of the Ten-week Stock ; and 
M. sinuata, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, from which the large flowering, 
intermediate, and German stocks proper 
have been obtained. 

In the breeding of these plants the Ger- 
man cultivators exercise much care and 
skill, one grower 
alane treating annu- 

plants in pots for a 
supply of seeds. It 

that enables them to 
secure seeds which 
will yield a fair per- 
centage of any pnrti- 
Gular variety, the best 
double flowered varie- 
ties being particularly 
difficult to keep to 
character. We must 
not overlook the East 
Lothian Stock which 
represents 
Scotch str£ 
grown for 
effect and also a good 
plant 

1 sprinj 



Work for the Week.. 

winter Operations. 

Midwinter is a irjing time for plants 
that are under glass. Those that are at 
rest are not affected by the trying condi- 
tions of defective light, artiliclal heal, and 
imperfect ventilation but plants that are 
in more or less active growth can only be 
prevented from falling into bad health by 
constant care and attention. Labour 
devoted to turning over all growing plants 
is therefore proP'ably spent. 

Such plants as bedding geraniums, 
heliotropes, pelargoniums, cinerarias and 
succulents are benefitted by the removal 
of dead leaves and stems, the k»oscning 
of the soil on the surface and turning the 
plants half round. A batch of tuberous 



in, largely 



when grow 
to flower in 



It i 



alwa' 






able to sow the seedi 
of stocks intended 
for summer bedding 
not later than the 
middle of March, and 

factory when raised 

in pans or shallow 

boxes in gentle heat, 

transplanting them 

early into other boxes 

and finally into the 

bed cr border ivhtre 

they are 10 flower. 

Like all garden plants of the cabbage 

order (CmciferiE) stocks require rich 

light soil. The best we have ever seen 

were Tberally treated with night soil. A 

dressing with guano or Clay's Fertiliser 

a few weeks before the flowers are due 

helps the plants considerably. 

They enjoy moisture. With a little 
management, it is possible (o have stocks 
in flower for about nine months in the 
year by using the autumn sown inter- 
mediate for an early spring supply; the 
Ten Week for the summer display, and 
the East Loihian for late summer. 

In raising them under glass, it is very 
necessary to bear in mind that stocks are 
hardy plants and that coddling is certain 
to spoil them. 

W. W. 




begonias may be started in gentle he.nt. 
and a few of the resting fuchsias brought 
from their resting quarters to a place 
where they will start into growth and 
afford»cuttings in a few weeks. 

Cannas also may be started by shaking 
them out of the old soil and repotting the 
strongest crowns in rather small pots of 
good soil before plunging them in bottom 
heat to start them into {growth. Thev will 
be useful in the con-=crv;uory in Aprif. 

Should the weather b.- cold, protection 
will be required for lea roses and other 
tender plants outside. A covering of 
loose brukcn serves to keep a lot of frost 
out. and what is more important, it pre- 
vents the bursts of simshme from doing 
harm by quickly thawing the frozen 



When the ground is hard, manure may 
be wheeled on to beds and borders ready 
for digging in later on. 

Kitchen garden work of the same 
nature may be got on with. Peasticks 
may be dressed and any trees thpt have 
b^en marked (or felling should be tackled 
whilst the ground is too hard for other 
work. Frosty weather also affords a con- 
venient opportunity for thinning with saw 
and chopper. Weedy undergrowth, such 
as brambles and gorse, may be got rid of 
by cutting It down and burning it. 

A supply of logs for the greenhouse 
furnace and fires in the house may be got 
from operations in the spinney and among 
old orchard trees. This kind of work is 
not only healthy and enjoyable, but it also 
turns to useful account material which too 
often is wasted. It is worth while to in- 
spect all the trees and get rid of all the 
cripples and worthless. 
Orebldi. 

Orchids will require to be kept in 
check as much as 
possible for the next 
six weeks or so by 

paratively low tem- 
perature in the 
houses and supplying 
no more water at the 
roots than is neces- 
sary to prevent the 
bulbs from shrivel- 
ling. 

Calanthes that 
have bloomed must 
be kept dry, notwith- 
standing their efforts 
to Stan into new 
growth. 
Dendrobiums of the 
nobiU and -wardia- 
num type will be 
swelling their flower 
buds and should be 
helped with a little 
extra moisture at the 
root and a warm 
temperature. 

Generally, bow- 
ever, ■ the orchid 
houses in December 
and January should 
be kept at rest. All 
orchids enjoy a sea- 
son of rest; even 
odontogiossums am] 
masdevallias, which 
are naturally always 

ture and growth are 
.safer in our plant-houses when they are 
encouraged to keep quiet for a few weeks 

Preparations for a general repotting in 
spring may be made now. The oonditiwi 
of the peal heap should be seen to and a 
fresh supply ordered if that in stock is 
not in good order. Peat that has stood in 
a ht-ap outside for twelve months is too 
rotten to be used lor orchids. 
Clematis. 

The clematis is one of the most decora- 
tive of plants when forced. At the spring 
shows in Lond(. , market growers provide 
beautiful displays of plants grown in 5 
inch pots, the stem^, JJ5:^if:ied^kjqf ^jr Jia, , 
single sticks about 7^tci-r (l!"!! and tftttJ 
(Con(m.«"f n„ p~^c T06.) 
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Work for the Week. 

(Continued from , page 105.) 
are clothed from top 10 bottom niih 
flowers and leaves. 

These plants are-about a year old when 
tfaey are placed in a greenhouse or frame 
in January and kept moderately warm, 
say a minimum temperature of about 50 
ie)r. They are allowed all the sunlight 
po»-iblc and well ventilated in all suitable 
wearher. By the middle of April they are 
in full flower, and the blooms last for 
three weeks or a month. 

After the flowers have faded, the plants 
arc placed outside on a cinder bed, and 
laiT on they are plunged in the cinders, 
fed with liquid manure all summer, to 
be used again the following winter. 
Plants for this treatment may be pur- 
chased now for about is. each. 

Holly Flowers. 

CHRISTMAS without hollv would s?pm 
miserably severe. The red glow of tile 
"frosly" Rre is appropriately accom- 
panied by the brilliant suarlet cluslers of 
berrifra. Yet how few people, apart from 
botanists, give a thought to the fuct that theRc 
cheering trifles are the products of spiing and 



Nature Records of the Week. 

iSaallB by Readers of "Th«Cfltintry-Slde.") 

PiwsiBELLE Bat flying in Richmond Park at 
mid-day on Noi'ember J7th.— (W. A. Todd.) 

Swallows, etc., on December 6th at Tor- 
quay. l>cvon (F. Price) : one swallow and two 
sand-martins seen daily from November 15th 
lo December 11th at 'Hawkeslone. Havant, 
Hanti,— (H. Beeston.) 

OspREV seen near Lyinlnglon, Hants; it 
seemed vrry tired, being put up several l.mes, 
from a distance of less than 25 yards [by iwo 
good sportsmen, -who did not shout i(.— Eu.] 
— (Godlrey R. Chambers.) 

Rouch-Legged Buzzard seen near Wells, 
Norfolk, December nth.— (E. K. R.) 

CuKsiED Dove, shot in the Tynehead district 
of Scotland, set up by Mr. W. Hall, taxider- 
mist, Wooler. [This was no doubt an escaped 
bird.— Ed.1 

VVaXWISG and BvZZABD (BaUo vutgarii} 
shot near Wooler, Northumberland, set up by 
Mr. W. Hall, Wooler. 

Forked-Tailed Petrel picked up December 
4th on the Solway Shore.---(W. R.) 

Great Blue or Pacific Hbhon. — " One was 
shot at Holbeach, Lines., about a year ago and 
the skin is in my possession. "—(L. M. Curtis, 
Holbeach.) 

Rooks back at their nesls at Chewton 
December 3rd.— <B. B. 



Mendip, Somerset, 01 
Gough.) 
Sparrow-hawks » 



. Heb 






r Dundee, N.B.— (R- R- <5' 



B.E.N.A. 

(British Empire Naturalists' Association.) 

Oniaoli and Almi el the AitaalatMn.*— Rcideri 

?dtfre"«d"' envelope »nd two Iodic halipennr 

r ftHnHMrahlp.'—Rcgular rraderi 
the al>jecl9 >nd aiiaj ol ihc >»i>- 
aio c»idi of Biembcrihip by ip- 



MeinierriSo"^»il{'ideniif'T .pecimen., Secreiaiie* 
of Encbangei, «=., «=.. may now be obtained oa 

G. B. Money* 'watbam, Weill, Norfolk. All cor- 



B.E.M.A. (po!l«l order* nuil be prepa.d) at aoT 
of their biaochei: 113, Cheapside, £C 36. Lutf- 
gate Hill, E.C.; fli. Old Broad Street, »ud 113. 
Orford SireeL 

B.E.N.A. Mollo.— What seems lo be a valid 
objiKlion to the suggested molto— " One touch 
Of nature makes the whole ivorld kin " — is 
brought forward by Mr. C, E. Clark, Ham- 
mersmith, this line occurs in Shakespeare's 
" Troilus and Cressida " and the whole sen. 

" One touch of nature makes the whole world 

kin. 
That all with one consent praise new born 

gawds. 
Though they are made and moulded of tbmgs 

And givi 
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Cardiff on December and 




(W. F. Bird.) 
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Horsham. It 


appears 


to 



liusl that is a little g 
'laud than gilt o'er^usied." 

As this habit of running altei 
"novelties" is not the touch of nature which 
the B.E.N, A, proposes to cKemplify, 1 am 
afraid the molto must go; and. as an«ng the 
Others sent in. there is none which seems pre- 
eminently good, we will still await suggestions. 

News from tbc Bran diet.— Will new mem- 
bers or intending members residing in any of 
the places mentioned below communicate ""■■- 
the hon. secretary at (he address 



worthless 






have' no mate and the 
other cools have liule to do 
with it. — (A. G. G. Thomp. 
son.) B1.ACKBIRD with one 
wing pure white shot re- 
cently at Tunstall, near 
Sunderland (A. E. M.) ; 
with white feathers in left, 
wing on November 17th at 
J-nm <■ VramiHt h Jantt Scalt. Shrewsbury.— <J. Corbel.) 

-tcKDAW, not blackbird, 
; previously printed, with 
head and primary wing 
of preny little while fragrant flowera? It is feathers white at Cricklewood.— (t., F. 
surprising (hat even a welt-eduealed person Taylor.) Rook, pied speci 
- ■' 1 didn't know that holly iz'h 



Whit* PloWBTi Ol Holly, oiilargwL 



Her 






Mith ihi 



enlarged scale, sketched direct from Nature 
through a lens. While the normal number 
of petals is four, it will frequently be found 
that some of the blossoms possess five. Two 
partly-opened and two fully-expanded holly 
flowers are depicted in the diawi 
male features — the outstanding 
minently displayed. Each of tne nowers in 
actuality could be well accommodated within 

Allliough, normally, holly trees produce dis- 
tinct male and female (lowers on separate 
(rees. it is a frequent possibility to find flowers 
combining both sexes, and this fact, added to 
its trait of forming four and five petalled 
flowers, show that (he trees are in a ira 
(condidon, botanic ally considered. Chi 
ought not to be connected with insects, yet 
far scantier supply of holly would gladden 1 
«ere not the insects of the spring to mtervei 
In the fertilising process. 

Jaues Scott. 



Shrewsbury (J. Corbet); with wavy 
white marks in each wing, seen at St. 
Bees, Cumberland, for the last three or four 
years.— (R. B. Brown.) Wren, with pale grey 
hend, on Dec. 9th, Shrewsbury.— (J. Corbel.) 

Insects. 

Small Tortoises 11 ell Butterflies flying on 

December 7th and 9lh, at Taff's Wed. near 

pro- Cardiff.— (W. F. Bird,) Painted Lady 

s in BUTTEHRLV Observed at Neyland, Pembrokp- 

i(hin shire, on December 7th.— (J. P. Bises.) 

Wasps' nest in full activity December 4th, at 

dis- Karingdon, Berks.— (W. Floyd.) 

Late Flowen and Fruit. 

These continued to be freely reported up to 
December 7lh. On that day no fewer than 13 
wild flowers were found in bloom near North 



tory Walshi 



Benli 



Norfolk, by Mi 

same day ripe raspberries me 
gathered- the canes bearing fkiwers also— 
Newnham, CambridRe, by Mrs. F. J, Brer 
and on Dec. 4lh. at Bromley, Kent, by Mr. I 
A. Gurney-Smilh ; marsh marigold in flow 
on the Colne, Nov. 26th.— (L. B. Logel.) 



LOKDOH, S.E.— This has, by agreement be- 
tween the two secretaries, been divided into 
two districts, as follows ;— 

Of the Duiwich Diittict, including Camber- 
well, Dulwich. East Dulwich, Norwood, South 
Norwood, West Norwood, Peckham, Rother- 
hithe, and Walworth, Mr. John Acutt. 114. 
Upland Road, East Dulwich. Is hon. secretary. 

Of the Catford District, including Anerley, 
Sydenham, Forest Hill, Catford. Lee, Lew- 
isham. New Cross, Blackheath, Deptford and 
Greenwich, Mr, G, H. A, Snow, 153, Daven- 
port Road. Catford, is hon. secretary. 

Chatham District, — Second meeting wilt b» 
held on Wednesday, January and, at Plew'a 
Restaurant, High Street, New Brompton. at 
7.30 p.m., when a paper will be read on 
"Botany." At the first meeting, arrangements 
were made lor a programme of local rambles, 
the establishment of a working fund, etc. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. Benj. ]. Williams. Mill- 
Btrood Villa, Imperial Road, Gillingham. 

Glasgow DiSTHitn. — A successful first meet- 
ing of this branch was held on November 13rd. 
when rules were drawn up. officers elected, 
and a general programme arranged, including 
the establishment of funds by an annual sub- 
scription of as. The second meeting will be 
held on Friday, December iSth, at 8 p.m. 
sharp in St. Mungo Halls, corner of South 
York Street and Govan Street. S.S. All new 
members and Intending members in Glasgow 
are invited to communicate with Mr. John 
S. Crawford, 387, Eglinton Street, Glasgow. 

Lot;i;ii BOROUGH District. — Mr, G. Frisby. 
of Quorn, ii willing to act as Joint Secretary 
(or this district ; and will be glad to hear from 
any member residing in Loughborough itsell 
who will co-opetate with him. 
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ICICLES always seem niore fully ex- 
pressive of ihe hardship of winler ihan 
any olher form of frost. 
The rime that turns the green grass lo 



Ice-CaHgM Waters. 



down its cold side unfrozen. Thus the 
base of each icicle grows ever thicker, 
solid sheet of ice which 



bars 



itil all u 
all e 



D the s 



ring. 



Piatt.] 



TtaeFroEen Spring. 



silver and the bare brown hedges to dainty 
filigree seem too light and feathery to sug- 
gest a season of dreary suffering. The 
frosted fern fronds and palms on our 
window' panes frame the most wintry out- 
look with beauty suggestive of dells in 
fairyland; and you cannot shudder while 
you admire — at least not much. 

The frozen high road hard as iron, rings 
briskly under i,-our qiiirkenrd tread, and 
a glassy expanse of ice-bound waier makes 
one Ihink of merry skating parties. 

Most aspects, in- 
deed, of frost in the 

beautiful in them- 
selves, but sugges- 
tive of good lim^s of 
youth and health. 

But the icicle, 
whether it is merHv 
the two-inch spine 
that drips outside 
the window-frame or 
the great bundles of 
rods and ^tave^^ of ice 
that hang from over- 
arching rock or bank 
whfre ihe springs 
h-ive been im- 
prisoned, always 
seems lo represent 
the sad side of win- 
ter — the aged, r.ig- 
ged, and bearded 
season of cold dis- j 

Yet icicles are | 
(iftcn beautiful : and 
it is wonderful to see P>"i'.l 
how drop hy drop 

each little outlet of the freezing spring has 
(ed its lengthening icicle, until this grows 
w long that iK> drop succeeds in sliding 



Indeed, it is probably 
this notion of the im- 
^ prisonment of the life- 
giving springs of water 
which causes the icicles, 
in spite of their beauty, 
to seem dreary and for- 
bidding. The banks 
that in summer smiled 
with fresh fern fronds 
clustering in every 
niche, look barred and 
padlocked ; and Ihe dead 
chill of a cell seems to 
hang in the deep hol- 
lows when the icicles 
grow longest and 
thickest. 
C7. T. Ntwman. Another kind of hang- 

ing ice differs from the 
icicle as widely as snow from hail. 
being formed from the rising spray of 
falling water. Particles of spray or mist 
reach some overhanging branches and 
there are frozen. Other particles freeze 
to these, and gradually Ihe mass of snowy 
cr>'s"als grows. And as each inch of 
downward growth brings it nearer to the 
flying spray, the growth i^ almost al] 
below, until bit by bit great sheets of 
hanging snow are formed. 
At first sight it seems curious that 



hanging from an ice-bound spring; «nii 
at other times, in Ihe lightest and most 
feathery forms. The difference results 
fiiom the tendency of ice to unite so closely 
as lo become solid if it is moist, but to 
assume the shaoe of feathery crystals if 
it is dry. 



The Spring Id WlnUr. 

water should freeze in so many different 
shapes, sometimes solid — as when It forms 
a layer of ice upon a pond or an icicle 



1 form of this pher 



1 the ( 



• of I 






which, 
thawing and i^ 

squeezed into a lump 
^ of transparent ice, 
but. while the frosty 
air keeps it dry, re- 
mains in the shape of 
feathery crystals, 

squeezed even into 
the shape of a snow- 
ball. This faculty of 
moistened ice to 
" bind " — as in the 
case of two slabs of 
ice which readily 
unite and become one 
if wetted, but remain 
separate if dry — has 
been the subject of 
much learned discus- 
sion, witliout any 
■ very decided result 
beyond causing the 
process to be scienti- 
fically described as 
l>^.%Y^ni. ..regel,,tion," 

The three ex- 
cellent photographs which accompanv this (^ 
.article .how ih/U.-Jh-oU^'for'fns'X.hW^''^ 
frozen water lalraa ^t « „,^,: ^ 
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To the true lover of Nature, Toild flowers but, in climbing the bank, its load the long series of mild winters and 
trove a ekartrt vtiiclr no garden can equal, dragged in the snow, making the smudge favourable breeding seasons. Not for ten 

• • • that caught the keeper's eye. With so years have the birds been killed off to any 

AiTTCD .1. c . 1 II I - 1.. plain a clue, the stoat's lair is easily appreciable extent by prolonged frost and 

FTER the erst fdl ol stiow o.«ernight J,^^,^^ ^^ j, ^^ ^„ ,^^ ^.f, ^^'^ g^ ^„ „ 4,^ h,pp,„, .^^ „„„. 

tLS" ™"™"'" f "", ""Shi"'"- be one family of stoats the less to harry hers of the birds wlU go back to the level 
. ._5T^' 'i"'. ^ •'"PV '«"' r'" 8° the game thereabouts. Thus it is that i of ten year, ago, when the rook and the 
to bed for the winter are obliged to m- » ,^|, __, ^^ ._, ,^^ „ening, over- starling were not too numerous and wer. 

fcrm the world ei.ctly where they have gying all traces of the day's tralHf of beast regardSd as the farmer's friend.. Then^ 
been and what they have been doing. ^.^^ ^^ hedgero J and covertside, upon the proposal to include their destruc 

Walrmg round the nng fence of your ^^, ^ g,„?ekeeiJr more than a week lion in the perma'nent programme of Spar- 
garden you come upon hares' tracks oon- „,J„^iA row Clubs in every parish goes far beyond 
verging to a point in the wire netting; « ... the need, of the case i since during this 
and there, lol IS a hole just large enough very winter— perhaps even before these 
for hares to shp through into the shrub- Cuttings from Bedfordshire papers have !!„„ gre printed— the birds may be re- 
bery. That accounts lor the condition of been sent to me showing that at a recent ^^^cei by starvation within proper limits, 
the carnations, shaved level as if horse- meeting the Chamber of Agriculture of 

clippers had been used. Along by the that county unanimously passed a reso- • • • 

base of the wall runs a regular high road lution that every Parish Council should j , c i. i. i 

of rats towards the fowl-yard ; and you be requested to establish a Sparrow Club, ^."e second mistake which the farmers 
notice, with a view to the cunning location the mover of the resolution suggesting """ke lies in including the eggs and 
of traps, that whenever a rat comes to a that for purposes of destruction starlings, I?""? "',"'='>, '""'" " lackdaw, wood- 
fruit-tree which stands away from the wall jackdaws, woodpigeons, blackbirds, sky- P'^^' i^y^^f'^- '^"° '^^ T"^^ ."^ 
a few inches at the base, he always goes larks, rooks, chaffinches, and greenfinches *""=" ^"«"'*' °^ , destroyed. -The iin- 
behind it. should be classed with the sparrows, for ™n« "«''• »' *"' '""'» »J«>> *° 

• • • which threepence « dozen is to be given, '" ?""* damage between October and 
If I were asked to name off hand some and a penny a dozen for eggs and young ^P"' "" "f', ''.'•'', '" ''"' ""°"'' I" 

characteristic which distinguishes " ver- birds. "'"' ^™"„t ' S„ ^l ' if 

. ,, . ., ■ , , , ,j -» • « processions oi loreifrn rooks, lackdaws. 

nun from other an.mais. 1 should say ' starUngs. and skylarks pas^ inland in 

It was this mean and underhand method The worst part of the matter, to my autumn over our east coast - and now and 

of progresston. ■n>ey are all alike-fox. mind, is that chil<lren-for such prices ,hen the multitudes of incoming wood- 

otter, stoat weasel rat, mouse; place an will only appeal to ch>ldren-w,l be , fi,, t^e sky. These are the birds 

Obstacle ui their path, and they w^ll all directly encouraged in habits of killing. J^at devastate newly-sown fields or clear 

prefer to creep under it with difficulty and that in their irresponsible hands the ^jde acres of clover; and to destroy the 

rather than overleap .1 with ease. The slaughter will be by no means confined to ^„^ ^f ^^^ comparatively few 

wily gamekeeper plays with great success the kinds of birds named. As one of the home-breeding birds will hardly touch the 

upon this foible where the stoat is con- supporters of the measure said, speaking winter evil while it will rob u-s of a nura 

cerned, and at the end of a bridge-plank from experience of a sparrow club in his ^er of birds at other seasons wheij they do 

over a stream, or other suitable place own parish, which had paid ^^8 'Or S.o«> good work for the land 

where animal traffic is constricted as to birds and 5.000 eggs and young:—" If 

the neck of a bottle, he places a long, other Irirds got into the nets the boys did • * * 

narrow b«™.. with both ends knocked out not let them get away." This shows, I .< . , u , . , 

and a trap in the middle. A hare comes think, thar the working of sparrow clubs " *^ fanners would take the advice of 

along— and the hare is fool enough to go by the aid of children must have a de- competent naturalists on these points, if 

straight into any trap that you put in his moralising effect upon the children. they would bear in mind the demoralising 

waylbut give him the choice and the /, . fl^".."",- '='"l^^f" «' ^inbing them lo 

natural magnanimity of the fool leads him , "** . ^ ake the lives of helpless things; and if 

to leap over the box, instead of creeping Apart from this, we must admit that they would also insist upon real protection 

through it. After him cwne* the stoat, the farmers suffer rather seriously from being given in every parish to such useful 

•red-hot upon his scent; and though the the depredations of all the birds named at birds as kestrels, barn owls woodpeckers, 

vermin's nose oucht to tell him quite certain seasons, and that they have the nighl-jars, etc., we might find all serious 

plainly that the hare did not go under the right to protect their crops by all reason- ^^^^^^^f disagreement between the cuHi- 

box he cannot resist the temptation to able means. That they have no desire to vator and the b.rd-lover happily removed. 

be underhanded in his methods, so he b^ indiscriminate slaughterers of birds is 

hurries into one end of the box-click goes shown by the fact that they do not include ^ „ „, ^ 

the trap and he never oomes out of the the thrush with the blackbird in the list ITie Rev. W. Lacon Tonge sends me a 

jjjjjgj. ' of condemned birds. They recognise that picturesque account of the way in which 

^ ^ ^ the thrush pays for the fruit which he the wild sea gulls at Blackpool crowd up 

sometimes steals by the number of snrils to be fed by visitors in autumn. In 

When a stoat is hunting down a hedge- which he kills ; whereas_ the blackbird London, of course, the same thing now oc- 

row he makes little excursions, now into practically lives upon fruit during the curs ; and it would be interesting to know 

the field in questof roosting ground-birds, season, and cannot be scared away from at how many other places in Britain the 

now through Che hedge, on the chance of it- By observing this difference between gulls are fed in this way. There is no rea- 

hare, hedge-bird, or rat; but when the the two songsters, the farmers show that son why the practice should not come into 

track keeps straighten the keeper knows they have endeavoured K. be just. vogue at every seaside place, if anyone 

that the vermin was going somewhere would take ihe trouble to establi.sh confi- 

with a definite object. Presently it turns • • • dential relations with the birds, They ape 

aside up the hedge-bank and into the But they overlook two important points, extremely keen-sighted, and in spite of 

hedge. The keeper's eye folk>ws it, and The first is that the great increase of bird- their natural shyness would soon learn to 

sees that it makes a broad smudge life which they regard as a new burden attend upon anyone who might throw 

through the snow*crests on the bank, on the land is not, as is often supposed, scraps of food from pier or sea-wall. After 

This tells the whole story. The stoat kept the result of Bird Protection or Gun that they would need no teaching to come 

a straight line down the hedge, because Licence Acts, and therefore likely to crowding up to anyone who had food to 

it was going home; and it was going continue. The increase has been just as throw; and I can assure those who have 

home because its hunt had been success- great and is just as burdensome to the cul- not tried it that distributing a chunk of 

ful. You could not tell this SO long as it tivator in Continental countries, where no bread in small pieces to gulls on the wing' 

galloped over the smooth snow, with head Bird Protection or Gun Licence Acts exist, is the best penny-worth of i 

upraised, carrying its prey in its mouth ; "^e real cause of the increase has been know. 
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In our " Notes, Queries, and Correspon- lows so laie in the year, when almost Now this unseasonable display of 

dence " the old question whether insects, every wind is cold and insects are very flowers and fruits was the result of con-- 

especially bees, have a sense of colour has scarce. Thus it may very well have hap- tinuous winds from the south which had 

b«n raised again. Of course, to most pened that these luckless swallow birds brought to us the climate of the Medlter- 

people the question seems to have been de- were gradually starved while the winds ranean. They had also brought us 

finitely answered in the affirmative by tfie were bk)wing from quarters which their swallows ; and if honest observers say that 

experiments of Lord Avebury and others, instinct rightly bids them — in October— they also brought the nightingale and the; 

But the answer is by no means complete ; not to obey. On the other hand, it is not cuckoo, we must recognise that such> 

for to prove that insects can distinguish impossible tfiat at the very last the right things are not really impossible. " Im- 

between different colours and prefer some wind blew and carried them in a few possible " is a wwd which those who 

to others is by no means the same thing hours to sunnier scenes. know most least often use; and I think 

BS proving that they have a sense of » « » that the general refusal of our naturalists 

colour. The truth may be — and I think . , .^ . „ hitherto, to believe that the cuckoo can 

is-that insects' eyes are very sensitive to I do not m(an to imp y that swallows or „ jy ., ^e heard in England before 

the disposition of light, and distinguish any other b.rds undej^tand the pomts of ^^^„ g^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^j^ complete 

colours only by the effect of light upon 'be compass and deliberately wa.t for a j an„ of the simple principle which 

them, but cannot distinguish colours as favourable wmd; but merely that they ^j^^^ ^^^ migration of birds. During 

such. have the same msnict.ve knowledge as f ^ %. j^ j^^ „^ 

^'l;" '^''*"«* o* ^ northeast wmd. ^j extraordinarily mild weather syn- 

To make the difference plain : any crea. Although , may bring no appreciable ^hronisiog with reports of the appearance 

(unt with a sense of colour would always -^h.!!, he entomologist knows that he may ^^ i^Ai^ds; and^ since the migrations 

distinguish between white, pink, and blue; ^s we" stay at home when the north-east ^^ bjrds are governed by the wind, why 

but there are many reasons for supposing wmd blows, because scarcely an m sect of ^(^^^,^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^;^^ 

that to the eyes of insects there are cer- any kind will stir f/^ad. The angler ^ . ^^ j^^^ ^,^^ ^^ 

tain tones of pink and blue whit* are in- similarly knows that h.s labour would be ^ ; | ^ ^^^^ «, . ^^ 

distinguishable from each other and from wasted, because the fish will stubbornly «• »■ « 

white. The common milkwort seems a ™'''se to feed. We, human beings, have • • • 

good case in point, for it has white, blue, "lade ourselves comparatively independent -j^^ strongest argument against 

and pink varieties which are almost "' '^^^ weather; yet in many diseases it December nightingales or cuckoos-the 

equally common and are often found 'f^ said that human life ebbs lowest when occasional swallows and blackcaps and 

growing side by side. The wild hvacinlh the north-east wind is blowmg, and a chiffchaffs cannot be denied— is that no 

-«he bluebell of our spring woods— is e«"ty patient has little need of weather- ^e],.kno„n naturalists bear witness to 

ordinarily blue, but a white variety often c«l*^;. ^''"^1°™ " " f ""J; ^'"'P'e *^'^g them ; but this objection k)ses a good deal 

gnows mixed with the blue, and occasion- » he'.eve that birds, to whose ancestors ^, j^^ f^^^^ „j^g„ ^^^ considers how Small 

ally it varies towards pink. the direction of the wind in autumn has (f^ proporti^i of well-known naturalists 

,., a^.ays been a question of life and death, ;s to The general nature-loving public. In 

Although there may not be many wild '^tJer ""^ ^ ''"'' '" '^^ "''^ ^^ '''^"^ ^^ich are l4%asily dis- 
flowers which thus use pink, white, and , , . tinguished by the inexpert, we shouM, 
blue indifferently, it is almost a rule thai -. , . ,. , . perhaps, have to await the evidence of 
flowers which are ordinarilv pink or blue The foregoing are by no means the only naturalists; but the cuckoo's voice is . 
have fairly common white "varieties thus J^i^ember records of swallow birds on the familiar to everyone, and if it is possible 
showing that from the point of view of ^^'"Jj ""^^l '*"* ^f'"- "*"'« '"-•'"''/^'"^ fo'" the south winds to bring swallows to 
the flowers' interests, it evidently matters ''^ December 22nd was P''bUshed the ^^^ south coast in midwinter, as well as 
little which of these cotours they display. f^P^I'^™'; ? n'ghtmgale had been seMi such Mediterranean birds as the wall- 
Therefore we may assume that insects do '" Oxfordshire in December. But for the creeper, whv should they not occasionally 
not distinguish between these colours as l^. *"^,* *"« ""^P^" *'«f ^^"I ,'" hy a pro- bring a cuckoo too? 
such ; but that the multitudinous lenses of 'essional naturalist on the evidence of four E. Kay Robinaon. 
which their eyes are composed regard Pe^ons. of whom two were expert bird- 
them as equal distributors of light. And fanciers, a December nightingale would 
it is no small confirmation of this opinion ^5"" , absurd for a moment s con- 
that the lens of a camera takes the same f deration And there is something _, e„i.„-.|,__ «--™-^ 
view since all three come out white in a worse" to follow this week in the I "6 SUDarban apaiTOW. 
photographic print. Therefore I think " Mature Record " that several persons ™„^o„ ,^,„„ ^.i,h » !,„,„ 1 
Siat ^must include that, although in- besides my informant, heard a cuckoo dis- " ^' '^^.^ ^,'"^" '^''°^ *'"■ " '■°™'^ 
sects can distinguish between most colours "nctlym the morning of December 13th ^^^ ^ j,.^,,, j^ ^^^^.^ ^^^ ^ 
the probability is that they have no colour "^^ t^rawley, in Sussex. Now. the . ^^ep chirpy rote, 

sense, as we have, the lenses of their eyes ™eKoo s note is very easily imitated and He's a lively Ihile fellow— pre-eminently pert. 

probably lacking a certain colour-screen 'o default of more conclusive evidence we Intent on his own interest, both able and alfrt. 

which enables us to give to each colour J""^' ^^' down the " cuckoo " heard in „« mayn't warble like a skylark, or (witter 
a proper value of its own. December as the voice of that very ancient liu^ a wren, 

« ♦ , hird, the practical joker. But lei a rival sparrow come he'll make 

' Writing on December iith a Havant * * * Th. ™!^?l!ti"fi^'H.'^'"" „,■ , h- 

J •• i¥ r> _ . J r r. . . I , , the morning tinds him prstine to his partner 

reader, Mr. H. Beeston, asked for an ex- But — and there must always be a rescr. ,,„ the eaves '^ " "^ 

planation of the prolonged and untimely vation in one's mind when one dismisses The evening sees him seeking the seclusion of 
stay of two sand martins and a swallow the evidence of an honest witness as " im- the leaves. 

at that place from November a 5th to the possible "-I am reminded that in 1905, jhe robin (yes, your bobble is a universal 
time of writing, when they had become when February ' was a remarkably pgr) 

very feeble, and seemed to have no chance " spring-like " month, February cuckoos Gets a welcome, and his dinner on the window- 
of saving Iheir lives. He cannot under- were reported and that in 1906. when sill is set, 

stand how this fits in with any theory of January was absurdly mild, other appar- While the would-be social sparrow gets a 
migration. The explanation is, I should ently credible witnesses recorded January warning and a threat 

•ay. that during their stay no wind from cuckoos. Commenting upon these as- ^"^ has to keep his wits alive to 'scape the 
the right quarter, presumably the north- tonishing reports 1 said that perhaps the K""* '^d ""' 

east, blew with sufficient strength or per- following December would bring us a 1 like the saucy birdie with his homely khski 
Bistence to reawake the instinct of migra- December cutJcoo — and it has come, the "^t, 

lion. Before the end of November the said December having been so absurdly ^dmit he is pugnacious and there's nothing in 

migratory spirit of a swallow would under mild during the first two weeks as to , , J"* "°te. _ , .., , 

ordinary conditions be at rest; and bring a number of spring and summer ' ""'L^her'^^chu^ *'^'"'"' """ 

how should a swallow know that the wind plants into bloom, besides producing ripe Will cheer me bv his ihatlerine for ye«» and, v^ 
had brought him in the wrong direction? strawberries, -raspberries, and black- years to come. O 

En^nd is, of course, no place for swal- berries. Chas. Btjssir. 
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Correspoitdenu anil grtatty obligt by wrihng 
OH one side ni Iht pafrir only. 

Claw on Clnw. — This very peculiar example 
of a deformed crab's-daw illustrates well the 
waj in which nature sometimes misuses Ihe 
special advantages which creatures have ac- 
quired fur their protection. It is the nature 
of the crab lo reproduce pincers which have 



Owl by Dayllghl.— At 3.40 p.m., on Novem. scent. In Yorkshire, some years ago. in tha 
ber lolh, in broad daylight, I was crossing last days of April, 1 observed (he same thing. 
ilway bridge at Bidston, when a large On a high bank by the road-side, tl 




lawny owl perched 

twenty feet from me, raised 

and swooped on the railway h 

TONCE, Liverpool. [It is not 



for food before s 



the field r 

ank, flying away 
ts talons.— H: P. 



e scenlles! 



Bee* and Cotonn.- 

correspondent, Mr. W. F. ■ 
Price, is apparently under tlie : 
. impression that it is generally I 
recognised that the bee has 
no sense of eolojr. Surely 



BIrdi' FeUcti.— .1 lady cor- 

of December isth lo the in- 
cident of a blackbird observed 
ejecting a pellet of indlgesti- 



lew gro 



lally, ho^ 
1 will con- 



from a wound or other 
which has not caused the loss of the old claw ; 
and growth once started will not cease until 
il reaches completeness. It is jUEi^t as if the 
vital tissues of the crab had misunderslood the 
silualion that had arisen and taken the wrong 
a deaf with it, mistaking the local 



trouble caused by a small injury for (hat 



juld r, 



ult fro 



. Ihe U 



of a 



vhich 



Cuckoo's Imllatlve Egg*. — Some time ago 
a correspondent argued that the resemblance 
of the cuckoo's ef;g to those of Ihe nest in 
which it is placed is either fancied or acci- 
dental, I have had the privilege of seeing 
some sixteen nests — each containing a cuckoo's 
egg — of different kinds of birds with their 
respeclive clutches of eggs, in every case of 
which the cuckoo's egg (had it not been for 
its slightly larger size) could scarcely have 
been distinguished from those of the intended 
foster-parents, even such details as the delicate 
pencilling seen on the eggs of diaffinrh, gold- 
finch, and others being clos^y imitated. — F. 
GiLLBTT CoHV, L,R.C.P., Lond.. etc, Marn- 
htill. 

laiecl* at Sei- — I noticed in a recent number 
that an American butterfly, (he monach, has 
Iwen seen 500 miles from the nearest land. 
On September ind, 1905, when on a t-'ip to 
Australia, I caught a fine specimen «■ 'He 
death's head moth {Acheronlia atropa^\ in 
lat. 32/34'- N. and long, 20/52/. W..' .;.■» 
nearest land being Maderia. 90 miles off. On 
the nth of the same month,-! netted the 
striped hawk moth (Dcilephila li-jOTnica). 
in lat. 14/1/- N. and long. 25/16/- W.. or 70 
miles from the isle of Bravo. On the 17th, 
I caught a smalt dragonfly on one of Ihe 
braces, our position then being 5/2/- N. and 
long. 24/14/ 'W., Bravo, which was the 
nearest land, then being 750 miles off. On 
the 14th I saw, but did not catch, one of the 
vatiessas in lat. 9/53/- N- and long. 36/31/- 
W., being 430 miles from Bravo, the nearest 
land. Wishing your valuable paper every 
■uccrss.— Gbo. Gruc, ]nr., Cotswold, Pren- 
ton, Birkenhead. 



wood-violets {V. sylvalica} «, 

g into bloom, and though I had been told 

lat the sweet-scented ones grew there also, 

thought it would be too late in the season 

to find those. Presently, however, I caught 

sight of the rounded leaves, purple colour and 

longer, narrower flower of the I'lufa odorata, 

and eagerly gathered Ihe few [ saw, only to 

find, to my disappointment, that they had no 

scent.— EpITH L, Jessop, Bebinglon, Birken- 

[Is there any ground (or supposing that 

when the sweet violet blooms unusually late 

Pbotograpblc My*tery" Explained.— Mr. 

experiments of Lord Avebury Ash's photographic mystery, appearing in Thb 
and many French scientists CounTBV-SkiK ot November 14th is, of course, 
go to prove that bees mosi no mystery lo any one versed in photography, 
certainly have a very good il being merely a bad case of what is technic- 
sense of colour? If Mr. Price ally known as frilling. In the caiseof the white 
is interested in this subject he tulip, the galatine is protected by Ihe heavy 
should read "Ants, Wasps, deposition of silver in this part and Ihe reticula- 
and Bees," by Lord .Avebury. lion of the gelatine is due to unei)ual expansion, 
— O. C Sii.VEHLOCK, Winder- pariiy caused by the different densities of silver 
mere, [See " Count rv-Side deposition throughout the film. — A. C. Poolb, 

'■ ■ '"- ■ Ihe Mall, Ealing. 

A Bird flial Might be Savcd.^The different 
kinds of apteryx are Ihe only existent birds 
that have marrow in their leg bones. They 
procure their food by thrusting the beak into 
the ground. The rlasal organs being situated 
> habit is at the extreme end of (he beak it is probable 
nool lhenipp«n. common to most, if not all, that Ihe bird can smell food which it touches. 
insectivorous and fruit-eating In confinement you constantly see it pass its 
birds. In a stale of freedom 1 have observed beak over a worm and not take until it touches 
it in more than one species and remember last it. It is an enormous feeder, eating a pint 
autumn seeing a young robin of the year jerk of worms in one night. It defends itself by 
out a pellet to a considerable distance from kicking upwards whilst uttering a snorting 
him. Witii birds in captivity ajch habits can- noise, Ihe claws of the feet, being very sharp, 
not go unnoticed, and when keeping chals. inflict greal pain. Its call, '"ki-i-wi," is strong 
warblers, redstarts, nightingales, or wagtail,^ and shrill, and differs in Ihe male and femal*. 
one frequently finds these pellels sticking to Being nocturnal it is very difficult to photo- 
the walls of the cage. Thrushes and bla»k- graph, being quick in movement and atrug.-i 
birds also cast up irritating matter in a similar gling lo gel out of Ihe strong ligh(. Several 
manner. A charming stonechal 1 at present different kinds of apteryx are named after well- 
have casts up pellets as large as a small pea known men, as Apleryx haaslii after Sir 
hut oval in shape. They consist chiefiy of the Joseph Haast, Apteryx owenii from Professor 
wing cases and hard portions of a species of Owen, and the subject of the illuE 
water-boatman which are sold dried, and have Apteryx manlrllii after the great I 
been employed with considerable success as an .M^intel. All these are fast becomint 
ingredient in many foods J 



are usually ejected are 
hairy, fibrous, or excep- 
tionally hard, such as the 
legs ol cockroaches, the 
wing cases of beetles, 
parts of Ihe bluebottle fly, 
little fragments of tough 
vegetable matter, etc, 
etc Many birds feeding 

swallow quantities of 

quenlly the ejecting of pel- 

fT.irpose. — Allen Silver. 

Musbroom • eating Re- 
dents.— Between Brighton 
and Palmer on the Downs 



. I favo 




latter, as rabbit burrows 
and runs are always in the 
neighbourhood. — W. ]. 
CoLLlsON, Brighton. and unle' 

Sccatlesf Vloleti. — I was interested to see for then 
that your correspondent — A. L. Beaumont, very suii 
Halhersage — had found the Viola odorala (or before Ic 
what should have been odorala) without any Doocgit 



thusiasi establishes a home 

|)e, which, by the bye, U 

imaie, a Eive apertyx wi'l 

thing ol the past. — P. 
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Merc; la Sport. — Is there any good reason 
why wounded birds should nol be killed in the 
way thai a poulterer kills (owls, by "pulling 
the neck "? It is so quickly and easily done 
once the knack is learnt and is bo perfectly 
clean, there is no question of blood Dying 
about. 1 have killed boib fowls and rabbits 
by this method and would nol think of using 
jany other. When I hrsl kept them lor the 
■[able I used various niore or kss barbarous- 
ways and means of giving the " happy des- 
patch," until one day 1 learnt (he trick of this 
much superior way.— G. H. Uewin, Kii'hanip- 

Greal FHgbt ol 5larUii£i?~On 

the morning of December 5lh 1 saw 
Hying , over the house for about 
twenty minutes several millions of 
birds. They were flying due north 
exactly over the house in a very 
long string from Ihe direction of 
France. They looked rather like 
Starlings. At about a quarter to 
three that afternoon I saw another 
flight only lasting about two or three 
minutes (the lirst lot started about 
five minutes to eight and ended 
about a quarter past). I should like 
to know what they were, and why 
they flew north in such a Ion;; 
Tring ? Did anyone see the samel 
" TU' 



(or all cases of the 'same kind, in which the 
generic and specific names are the same. Only 
by strict adherence 10 the rule of priority for 
speciiic names can confusion be avoided, and 
it is neglect of thus rule by the older writers 
which is causing so much trouble nowadays. — 
W, F. H. Rosenberg, F.Z.S., Haverstoik 
Hill. (See ■■ Country-Side Notes " last week.J 
Carious Effect ol Hoir FtmL—Ai the first 
glance Ihe reader might take this picture to 
- - branch ol cross-leaved heather ■■■■"• 
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KUIlag Itve Birds.— The recent, 
slaughter of an osprey, buizard, 
and great blue heron, elc, etc., 
»hows how hopeless it is to secure 
the prtileclion of these rare and beau- 
tiful birds in this country. For my 
part 1 look forward to this paper 
week by week and at the same time 
dread to turn to the column of "Re- 

knows what " record " may be es- 
tablished in bird slaughter. It 
seems incredible that the British 
nation should tolerate such a state 
of alfairs. — "Athene Noctua." 

Du Hedgchegi Steal Milk?— In 
answer to W. F. Johnson 1 can 
assure him that this is not impos- 
sible. People In vans — travelling the t 
country lanes — early and late " see 
very strange things betimes," as 

Weldon, a. seller of winkles, ^»M*J [?.C. ymrtySmiO, 

tdd me this year on Trinity Mon- Freaks ol Pioit 
day, at a village club f#te Abnoch of fnooball buh »hich hoar-fral hu coavoud Into the 

not far from this. He was icmbim™ ol * beath. 
telling me of things in nature.he had 

seen frtnti lime to time and amongst others winter when the dew is deposited and freezes 

bow, about 4 o'clock one morning in summer from the cold, 'ihe reason that crystals arrange 

tie saw a cow lying down in a meadow, ap- themselves in groups is not clearly understood, 

patently much enjoying the relief given her but ii is supposed that magnetism aids Ihe 

by the sucking of a hedgehog which was disposition of panicles of water in the process 

against her, but which <as they can) so of crystallization. There is a slight difference 

arranged his prickles as not to touch the between me crvstals of hoar frost and snow 

udder. I was rather sceptical, but he assured due to the various degrees of temperature in 

me of ita absolute truth and said that he had their formation, or by the dilTerenl effects 

*een the same thing on another occasion. 1 caused by the magnetism o( the earth and the 

know that young hedgehogs, brought in by electricity of the air. The minute drops of 

■OUT gamekeeper from a rabbit earth, used dew suspended in the air are free to arrange 

to unroll themselves immediately I put a themselves in crystalline groups upon plants 

saucer of milk down and go to it at once. — without the interference of other causes. — 

C. H. L. Pesruddockb, Dinton, Salisbury. J. C. Vhrtv-Suith, Penrilh. 

" Lalia '* Nunc* of Birds. — Regarding the Cackroach Qaettloat. — A few weeks ago I 

discussion of such names as Ferdix jierdix, etc., was on the point of retiring for the night when 

(here is no "system " of naming the typical my attention was drawn to a corner of the 

•pecies with the name of the genus. In all living room, by the well-known sound of the 

cases Ihe rules of nomenclature are that the fly when in trouble. My thoughts naturally 

oUest specific name must stand. In the case turned lo spiders, but what was my surprise 

of Ftrdix perdix, the 5rst name given to this to find an insect, about half the size of a cock- 

Mrd was that of Linnaeus, Tctrao ferdix. But roach but yet very much like it. I could not 

Linnaeus wrongly placed the partridge in the at first see the fly, but after catching the insect 

genus Tettao, so that it became necessary, 1 found the fly in a crevice wilh hall its head 

after placing it in its correct genus. Perdix, to eaten away. Whilst getting the fly another 

call It Perdix perdix. Linnaeus' name was of the curious cockroaches came out. evidently 

given in 17661 Latham's name of Perdix its mate by the shape o( the body, so t bottled 

<intna was not given until 1790, so cannot both of them, with the house-fly which I for- 

pottibl? be used. Similar reasons will account ward. I found out by enquiry that this small 



poorer quarters, 

the readiness with which it v«ii «■ 
I also enclose a whits cockroach caugm ■!■ •■■■• 
neighbourhood.— Eph, Atterclilie, [The small 
cockroach is known as the German cockroach, 
Fhyliodromia germanica, which is supposed to 
have been brought over from the Crimea after 
the war. It is very abundant in London 
bakeries, etc. The white cockroach was onlv 
an immature common cockroach, Biatta or 
Ptribianeta orientalis, which had just changed 
its skin. Then they are always very pale, 
almost white.— Ed,| 

The Robliu'i Bath.— 1 find robins 
more persistent bathers than any 
other birds, in the summer they 
would like W monopolise the bath 
entirely, and one robin bete still 
takes a cold bath regularly last 
thing before going to rooSt. Last 
Sunday (December 9th) it came as 
usual about 4 p.m., but flew away 
without going into the bath, i then 
found that the water had frozen 
over since it was filled in the morn- 
ing. As soon as this was made all 
right the bird returned and enjoyed 
a thoroughly good splash. On 
another occasion I noticed a similar 
hesitation and found the cause of 
offence to be dead leaves.— < Miss) 
M. O. KiTCHiNG. [The robin lushes 
so late that those who do not put out 
) a bath for the birds seldom witness 
the operation, — Ed.) 

How Parroti Yawo.— With regard 
to birds sneezing, I have seen a 
green parrot apparently yawn, which 
it did by lifting the upper mandible. 
,Can other birds do this?- A. W. B. 
Barkbr, Brussels. (No ; it is a 
■ peculiarity of the parrot tribe that 
the front of this skull is hinged 
across so that the upper mandible 
can be raised. Sneezing is common 
in birds. — Ed.| 

Watw-nmlng.- R'eferring to the 
article in The Countri-Sidb (which 
1 always take, and have done from 
the first) on water-finding, I should 
like to say a word or two as 10 its 
use and its reality. I have seen its 
value proved more than once. I 
once saw a friend who had the gift 
— and it is a gift — take a willow 
the wand. He always used a wil- 

low wand, but any green branch 
will do equally welt — hazel, 
cherry, hawthorn, etc. He walked about but 
no twisting occurred until at last he came to 
a certain spot in my garden, and then Ihe 
wand began to twirl and twist. We dug and 
found water a few feet below the surface. I 
have seen similar cases and every one proved 
true — not once failing — with the gift, as in 
this fashion. I might have said I tried over 
and over again but I had not the gift nor 
the electricity in my body. It is the elec- 
tricity which makes the difference. Some 
bodies have this (sufficient) electricity, which 
in some way has the power to have a com- 
munication with the water or the electricity 
which the underlying water gives to the earth ; 
this is my idea. You may rest assured that 
if the body does not contain the necessary 
electricily, you cannot act. It is foolish for 
people to question the truth of this peculiar 
and, as 1 hold, useful phenomenon.— S. 
Ve*tes, West View, Cowfold. |Is it nol 
rather against the theory of electricity that 
the tests recorded in our article were success- 
ful when the two ends of Che forked wand wera 
inserted in glass bottles? Would this npK 
insulate the wand? — Eo.j 

"DAILY~MAIUJ?. 
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Tree Lore* 

By HAUD E. SARGENT. 

IN every land, north, south, east, and west, a host of quaint 
superstitions have been associated with trees, from the days 
when the ancient Greeks and Romans fancied that Dryads 
haunted the forest shades, and our own Druids offered sacrifices 
to the oak, the ash, and many other trees. 

Of these the oak was the most important; indeed, every 
nation in whose land this fine tree is indigenous, seems to have 
attributed wonderful virtues to it. The Romans held it sacred 
to Jupiter, the Scandinavians to Thor, the god of war and 
thunder, to whom Thursday owes its name. 

Here in Ireland we have countless famous oaks, some re- 
garded as " fairy trees "; an idea which is also found in Eng- 
land and Wales — there is a "Fairy Oak" at Wrexham — and in 
Germany, where the elves and fays are represented as hiding 
under the spreading roots of this tree. 

Kildare means " the Church of (he Oak." and the number 
of places in Ireland in which " Dare," or " Darragh " forms 
part of the name, including " Derry," testify to the estimation 
in which this King of the Forest was formerly held. 

In Northern lands there were "holy oaks." to which the people 
paid a respect that was half Christian, hall pagan. At Minden 
on Easter Sunday young men and women look hands, and 
danced with shouts of joy round an ancient oak tree, and at 
Wormeln there is a holy oak, to which the inhabitants of this 
Geniian village make a solemn procession annually. In the 
South of Ireland the leaves and bark are siilt prized as a styptic, 
a very old belief. 

In Westphalia and some other parts of Germany there is a 
tradition that the Wandering Jew can only rest where he finds 
two oak trees growing in the form of a cross. In the West of 
England, as in the South of Ireland, the tiny holes that one 
often sees in the bark of oaks and other trees are said to be made 
by the fairies, who haunt the woods. As the emblem of the 
Stuarts, oak leaves and " oak apples " were till quite recently 
worn in the West of England on '.' Oak Apple Day " (May 
29th), when boys used to shout " Royal Oak, the Whigs to 
provoke I " and throw water over those who did not sport the 
badge. 

St. Colman was said to have presided over a celebrated oak 
at Kenmare, a fragment of which held in the mouth would 
secure its owner from being hanged. When St. Columba's Oak 
was blown down no one would dare to touch it, except a tanner, 
who cured his leather with the bark. He made himself a pair 
of shoes with this leather, but the first time he put them on he 
was struck with leprosy, and remained so till the day of his 
death ! 

We read of St. Bridget teaching under the oak at Kildare ; 
in fact, there are countless stories of noteworthy personages 
connected with this tree, which, according to some, was a pro- 
tection against lightning; others assert it attracts it. 



Norman peasants constantly wear a sprig of whitethorn or 
blackthorn in their caps, alleging that it has wonderful powers, 
because (he Saviour's Crown of Thorns was made of it. 

The Cross is said to have been made of a number of plants.. 
According to Bede it was composed of four kinds of wood — 
cedar, cypress, bos, and pine. An old Latin rhyme asserts 
that— 

" Nailed were His feet to cedar, to palm His hands. 
Cypress His body bore, title on oUve stands." 
The gipsies think that the Cross was made of ash-wood, and 
that the Infant Christ was dressed by the light of a fire of its 
branches. Others think it was composed solely of oak, or of 
cedar. In Scotland it is thought that the " bour tree," or elder, 
was used for the purpose, and has ever since been stunted and 
crooked in growth — 

" Bour-lree, bour-tree, crooked rung, 

Never straight, and never strong. 

Ever bush, and never tree. 

Since our Lord was nailed to thee t "* 

It is also thought in Scotland that the low growth of Ihfc 

dwarf-birch is due lo the fact that the scourge with which our 

Lord was beaten was made of it. The weeping willow is said 

by some to have been the tree of whicii the Cross was made, 

and ever since its boughs bend downwards, as if weeping for 

There is a notion that the elder is never struck by lightning. 
but that some dire misfortune will befall those who cut it down 
for firewood. In olden days, in Germany and Scandinavia, flita 
tree was supposed to be inhabited by a mysterious being, " the 
Elder-Mother," .known in Denmark as " Hyldemor," who 
avenged any injury done to the tree. 

In Saxony and other parts of Germany, till quite recently, 
when an elder had to be lopped or cut down, the woodcutter 
knelt before it with folded hands, saying: — 
" Lady Elder 1 

Give me some of thy wood. 

Then will I give them some of mine, 

When it groweth in the forest 1 " 

It was thought risky to have moveable articles made of its 
wood, and it was said that when an infant had once been 
placed in a cradle of elder a mischievous elf never ceased pinch- 
ing its legs and teasing it till it was taken out. 

Both the common ash, and the rowan, or rnountain ash, are 
regarded as mystic trees in almost every land, and nowhere are 
they more esteemed than in Ireland. Branches of rowan are 
still hung over the doors on May Eve or Day in many a rural 
home, and a cross of this wood or of rose-briar is often put 
under the churn or the cKadle, on that eerie occasion, when 
witches and " the good people " are popularly supposed to be 
on the look-out to bewitch the butter and steal infants \ 

Highlanders still carry crosses of rowan, tied with red thread, 
in (heir pockets as a protection against witchcraft, and the same 
custom lingers in Cornwall. In Lancashire a sprig is often- 
hung up at the end of (he bed, and there, as in this country, the 
staff of the old-fashioned churn was frequently made of it. It 
was planted in Welsh churchyards as yews were in England and 
Ireland, and in the West of Ireland a piece of this wood is often 
built into a boat to guard it against shipwreck. This super- 
stition is probably derived from the Danish invaders, who always 
used some rowan-wood in their ships to protect them against 
storms raised by the malicious Rdn. the wife of the Sea-King, 
who drew shinwrecked sailors into her net. and was always 
ready and willing to raise storms to destroy them ! 

The fairies are also supposed to dwell in pine trees, although 
these handsome evergreens have been associated with Christiat* 
celebrations from a very early time. Our Christmas trees, laden 
with gifts, are a relic of the old Northern superstition that a 
Yuletide, when Holda, or Berctha, the patroness of spinner* 
and good housewives, passed through the land, the fir-trees 
rained down presents upon deserving people. 

The hazel is connected with much mystic lore, and it is sup- 
posed that not only do the fairies dwell in its shadow, but pre- 
cious metal as well as water-springs are said to have some odd 
affinity with it. The use of the divining-rod of hazel is still 
common in the north of Ireland and Cornwall, as well as on the 
Continent, the wand being said to bend in the holder's hand 
when it passes over hidden springs or melat. 

In Germany the wilk>w is sometimes said, like the elder, to 
be the tree on which Judas hanged himself, hence it is su[q>oseA 
to have a special attraction for suicides I 
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Aoutear Photography. 



By J. H. Crabtree, F.R.P.S. 

AS fungi are flowerless and leafless, 
having no chlorophyll to produce Ihe 
ordinary green lints of other plants, 
the item of colour need not give much 
trouble. Some examples, however, such 
as the Blusher (pinkish), Grisette (light 
brown), Tricholome (olive brown), Prickly 



»«#.] ( 7. ». Cratlm. 

A naetnl tM.Qag Board. 

Cap (bright yellow), and Sulphur Tuft 
(yellow), are better rendered by the use 
of 3 three to five-limes screen according 
to depth of colour; the denser screen 
bein^, of course, used with the greater 
depth of colour in the fungus. 

My preference In every case Is to use 
orthochromatic plates, whether using a 
light-filter or not. There is nothing to 
lose by adopting this plan ; and I am sure 
that better results have come mv way 
(rom orthos than from ordinary plates. 
I have tried both kinds by way of experi- 
ment. 

All plates should (or certain be backed. 
Buy them ready backed at a (arlhing each 
extra. This farthing is a good invest- 
ment. Or it is a simple matter to back 
your own plates. Purchase a tube of 
backing-medium from a dealer — I use 
halogen— mix a small quantity in a fresh 
botlle with gum and methylated spirit. 
adding just so much of these ingredients 
as win give to the medium the consistency 
of rream. Paint this- over the glass side 
of the plate with a camel-hair brush. Use 
the plates when dry. If you cannot con- 
veniently wait until then, put a piece of 
tissue-paper, exact size, over the backing 
and insert the plate in the camera. I 
have often done this when pinched for 

You will bear in mind that the tripod 
must be on its " last legs " and these 
must b; very short. A m"t:iJlir. telescopic 
tri-xxl is most convenient, provided it be 
well-made and will stand a fair amount 
of wear and tear. I have tried several 
before adopting one with triangular 
section. TTiis is more expensive than the 
circular-tube pattern, but these latter col- 
lapsed rather too early. 

A tilting board is also a sine qii& nor?. 
I have already described this in the pages 
of The CouNTRV-SiDK {May i(>th, 1906). 
This will enable you to get within a few 
inches of the fungi and focus to a nicety. 
Take up one or two specimens by the roots 
■nd set them by their cffmpeers to show 
clearly the gilla in Agarics, the pores In 



Bolets, the branchlets in Clavarias, or 
the cup-like base in Stinkhorns. Also cut 
a fungus lengthwise through the centre 
to show its internal structure. These 
sections may be photographed separately 
for teaching or lecturing purposes. 

Exposure is of immense import in toad- 
stool photography. Mistakes are usually 
made in unifer-exposure. With the light 
much less actinic than in summer, with 
trees and branches overshadowing, and 
with dark-coloured soil and earth sur- 
rounding the fungi, this mishap is to be 
guarded against. " Expose for the 
shadow " is still a good old rule here. I 
use a rapid plate (H and D 200), and have 
given exposuiTs as under in October, with 
very good light to begin with and gradu- 
ally diminishing to twilight. 
2.15 p.m. s sees. 4- o pm. i mins. 
a.30 „ 10 ,, 4.30 „ li „ 
3.10 „ 40. „ 5. o „ 2I „ 

3-ao .. « .. S'S " 6 ., 

These are actual exposures and the nega- 
tives proved Co be quite satisfactory when 
developed with a 10 per cent, pyro-soda 
developer containing a very small quantity 
of bromide — about two minims o( a ten 
per cent, solution to each ounce of 
developer. Be sure to notify the details 
of all exposures in your note-book. 

Profitable Ponhry Cultare. 

By "CHANTICLEER,- 
Improring the Lobai. 

I AM an ardent admirer of a good-quality 
iobe, in our Mediterranean breeds 
especially, and am surprised to see 
the neglect of this important adornment 
to a well-bred fowl. 

In exhibition specimens great attention 
is paid in such breeds as Minorcas. Leg- 
horns, and Hamburghs by poultry- 
keepers. The lobes often become soiled or 
discoloured by neglect or want of condi- 
tion, which may be remedied by providing 
shefter for the birds and darkening the 
run. also by rubbing some cream well over 
the lobes, and smoothing gently with the 
fingers, and afterwards drying it off with 
zinc ointment artd starch powder. 

The day after it may be bathed oH with 
clean tepid water, and if repeated every 
other day the lobes will in a short time 
have a totally difTerent appearance. 
Old venoi N«w BrMdi. 

I am an enthusiastic admirer of our old 
breeds of poultry such as the Brahtnas, 
Cochins, and Dorking fowls, so closely 
associated with poultry-keeping half a 
century ago, and recognising that ihey 
are responsible for all our new breeds, 
they claim my respect ; but I vigorously 
refute the statement so often made that a!1 
our present-day breeds are mongrels. 

When 1 gaze at the formidable array of 
typical poultry penned at our twentieth- 
century shows, I consider it convincing 
proof of the advance and energy of en- ] 
thusiastic poultry-breeders. What a con- 
trast to the poultry shows of fifty years 
ago, when the number of breeds oould be 
counted on the fingers of one hand I 

All credit should be given to such 
poultry-breeders, for the excellent results of 
their " crosses " or manufacture have pro- 
duced the Wyandotte, Orpington. Ply- 
mouth Rock, Redcap, and others, which 
are now bred with as much purity as any 
of the old breeds of years ago. 



When one thinks of the labour and 
pains by which poultry- fanciers have built 
up the poultry industries and created 
breeds of fowls which are as'beautiful as 
they are profitable. I feel it is a subject 
for congratulation. 

Some may argue that these meri have 
spoilt many of the utility qualities of poul- 
try, but 1 will reply that fancy or distinct 
breeds have the decided advantage that 
when crossed their productiveness and 
vitality return with Increased force, and 
therefore even the utility poultry-keeper 
has to be thankful to pure or fancy breeds 
for the benefits he receives in this way. 

For my own part, I can honestly state 
that good fancy stock are invariably the 
best, being the most useful and certainly 
the most remunerative, for if we investi- 
gate the merits of the common barndoor 
fowl it will be found they lay considerably 
less than the cuhivated pure-bred useful 
distinct varieties whose average is seldom 
less than 180 to 200 eggs per annum, 
whilst their size is in their favour. 

The Griffon VnHiire. 

We are so accustomed to seeing bald- 
headed men in positions of honour by 

right of seniority and intellect, that we 
.seldom realise how much of dignity in 
aspect a creature loses when its scalp is "■ 
bare. Here, however, is a good illus- 
tration in tfie insignificance of the Griffon 
Vulture's skinny head by contrast with 
the magnificent spread of its pinions. The 
contrast is suggestive, too, of 'the 
creature's life. There is nothing finer in 
the realm of nature than ihe vulture when 
it sails and sweeps aloft on broad and 
powerful vvinps; nothing more loathsome 
and disgusting than the same loul- 
smelling b'rd, when it has stooped to 
earth, and is gorging deep upon the en- 
trails of some putrefying beasl. Yet, in 



Griffon Vultnro. 

Pron "TiM Onntry-Sidc" StereDjrapIn ol lb« LoadonZix^ 

spile of appearances, it is lucky for the 
vulture then th.-it its head has no feathers, 
which would become clogged and soaked 
with blood. The Griffon Vulture (0>^s 
fulvus) is one of the commonest Euro- 
pean Vultures, building in inaecc^isible 
cliffs in the Mediterranean region. It is 
light brown with black shades and mai^. 
ings, atid a white ruff between its bare 
neck and feathered breast. 
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The Week's Wild Ule in 
Pictures. 

(See page 115.) 



~ HE scientific n 
the pied V 



Tto the pied wagtail (i) can only refer 
to the amount of blaclt in his pli 
age; because a less lugubrious 
this dapper little " dishwasher," as rustics 
tnly call it, can hardly 



and spines of other common fungi. Pro- 
fessor Percival, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Wye, says thai this fungus is the 
cause of " silver leaf," the deadly effects 
CgubrU.-'eini »' "Wch upon plum and peach 

, .* '. * , nn V fori we 1 known to fruit 



inly loo well known to fruit growers. 

(See sixth report of Woburh Experimental 

bird than ""'' Fai'm-J 

" as rustics ^" — ^^eat confusion exists in many parts 

be named "' *''^ country between the stoat and the 



srZoin, of'i;,.'a"ir;,.v;n,.j.~; ■»'•-;. 5?"> °"«" 7"8 



the i 



uth- 



by the names of fitch, fitchet, 

fitchew. Yet they are not really at all 

Tk"^ H-fl" anre alike— cxccpt to 3 Certain extent in the 

ine ainerence ^.m^j^^j^^ ^^^,1 ,^^^y^ ^^^^y ^^i^^ ;„ ^g^, 

dffence. The stoat is reddish-brown 
above and white below," with a black lip 
to the tail, while the polecat is blackish- 
brown, with pale marks near the mouth 
and ear. In winter in the north the stoat 
turns white (all except the black tail tip), 
■I i„ A J u u .-^^ and is then the ermine. In the south of 
. y otoervd , and by obsemng ^^ ^,„j however, ii seldom changes 
that the white wagtai is not ,*' .... l i 

lly supposed. The white P.**'*"'-- AUhough not so courageous for 
,,i!^, K,ri, t^r,. h„t itssizeas the weasel, a trapped Stoat snarls 
savagely and tries to bite. 

7. — Hoar-frost acts like enchantment, 

revealing unexpected beauties in the most 

neglected corners ; and in a year like this, 

hen flies and moths were abroad in early 



however, its most important feature, 
because this distinguishes it from the 
rarer white wagtail, 
between them is that on the head and 
body the pied wagtail shows more black 
than while, and the white wagtail more 
white than black. In other words, the 
white on the pied wagtail's face and neck 
is surrounded by black ; whereas the black 
bib of the other is surrounded by white. 

This is eas 

it you find 

so rare as is usually si , _ 
wagtail has always a grey back, 
as the females and young of the pied wag- 
tail are always grey on the back this is not 



ing out his project, and in doing so he made 
a most exltaordinary discovery, viz., [hat the 
galls produced by these parthenogenelic 
females on his potted oaks were quite dillertnl 
from the galls Irom which Ihe flies themselves 
had been reared, and were, in fact, galls which 
gave rise to a (\y thai had Iweii previously 
considered a distinct species and oF this holh 
sexes were produced." The book then goes 
on to say that Adler's obsen'ations were c«n- 
nrmed by other observers and thus the alter- 
nation of generations in the Cynipids was 
thoroughly established. Possibly you have a 
later work excluding: this species, but know- 
ing that you wish to be correct on every point. 
I thought I would point out this reference,— 
Edwi.s- Mollis, Si. David's Hil!, E.ieter. 
[The latest and best aulhurity I know is Mr. 
ii. Carter liignell, F.E.S., author of a vcrv 
able monograph on British oak galls. He 
differs strongly fro^ the conclusions quotpd 
above, as his own experiments, carefully rtm- 
ducted so late as 1901, lend to prove that 
Cynips Kullari cannot be reproduced by virgin 
flies, but that the male remains to be dis- 
covered. Il was for this reason that 1 said 
that no' one knows for certain whether there 






-Ed.] 



2. As explained in a recent issue the [ilan 
of the cocoon of the emperor moth is 'the 
opposite to that of a trap ; for the strands 
, which interlace across the opening are so 
arranged as to prevent anything getting in 
but to allow the moth, whan the time 
comes, to walk out easily. The moth, how- 
ever, is one of those which do not always 
emerge in the year following that in which 



( »!.„ ™ n_ m-v.i, -.^ ,Ua wnen nies ana moms were aurc 

S'T. t:".^ZrTM^. "»"■•».'.. the hoa-fro,, sive. 

opportunities to admire the symmetry of 
the orb web which the garden spider 
Araneus or Epeira diadema, spun so re- 
cently upon the sheltered shrubs. A very 
interesting contrast inay be noted between 
this web when covered with hoar-frost and 



Netting BoxM lor London Parkt.^Dear 

Sir, •■ Would it be possible for the B.E.N.A. to 
place nesting-boxes, securely pad-kicked, in the 
l^ndon parks ne\t season, out of children's 
reach?— Yours, etc., C. L, Collbnktte." Is 
there any energetic London member who wouki 
take charge of this idea as hon. secretary? If 
so, 1 should be glad to hear at once, as no lime 
must be lost if it is to be done this year. 
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they lived as caterpillars; and it is pro- ^^^^^ ^.„^ ^^^^_ p^^ ,^^ ^^^^ ^J^^^/^ 
bable that .f ehrysahds >Mere taken out of ^„| ,^^ j^reads which go round and 

their cocoons now tt would already be pos- ^J^^ ^^^ ^^, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^\'^^ radiating 
sible by their appearance to learn if the ^. ^^^^^^ ,j,^ ,^,j^^ J^ ^^, ^^^^^ 

moths inside are destined to emerge next ^,..,j^ ^^^^ whereby flies are caught. 
spring or not. 8.— There was some discussion latclv as 

'. Few sea fish afford such good sport ^^ whether the mistletoe ever grows on the 
s taken on fine lackle^ ^|^. ^^^ jj ^.^^ f^^^j ,^( fj^^ suppo.sed 
instances of elms carrying mistletoe in 
Hampton Court Park were really limes. 
, however, is a photograph sent by a 
n elm tree which is very thickly 
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1. CariionCroB't N«t ; i, Puftn Fognd 11 Hone; 
3, Dibdiick'i Covneil N«1 : 4. DsbchicVi Eggi 
Uncovereii; j. Wood-Uopaid Molh; 6, Yoon, 



as the billet when It is 

It takes the bait with a savage rush, and j 

from that time until it is landed a 

struggle ensues, the fish zlg-zagging this 

way and that with remarkable rapidity «nd yg^^^f ^ 



^pestris) ; and 
procure a sample 
?r. Incidentally 
show how in- 
host, since the 
re stunted and 



E™"- , " :■ "'?■ '"'>"'" 'y *« "'f" " infcted with the parasite. The growth of 

bdlei wh.lc tn an immature state, and upon „,, ,„,^ however, seems sc.ralv typical of 

reachmn maliinty (when .t i, about the ,^, eommon elm (UI« 

,,ze of a <«d) ,t goes by the name, of coal „ ,,„ ^, i„,eTOtins 

fish and rock salmon. The latter name fyf\^^ foliaee in ' 

would be more appropriate to the young j|,^ illustration . 

fish, which has much the shape and furious mistletoe is to 

manner of the salmon, while the full- branches most infested 

grown fish is like a blackish-iinted cod. ^ear no branchlets 

4.— The ostrich-plume feather moss 
(Hypnum cHsta-caslrensis) is a very beau- 
tiful kind of moss, which may be found n problem ol Calb.— I notice in your paper 

at the present season nestling among the of [his week {December 8th), page 66, that 

heather and other undergrowth in the in referring to Cynips kollari, you say "you 

shady parts of woods. It is a fine golden believe no one yet knows for certain whether 

colour, and contrasts well with the dark there are ever any males of this Cymps." On 

green of other mosses. It is by no means looking up the matter 1 find that the Ca 

common everywhere,' and the specimen ^"''Se Nat 

figured here was gathered in Cumberland, ^^"^-^ a™„ 

ludy Harlig 
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». Mini Shcarnalcc in N»LiDg Hole; it. ttaiac 
Gill'i Ere; ,,. K»°' Eilis od Rocki; 15. Lexer 

Tcrn't Voune and Ebb; .6. Common Tern, Erg. 
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and female plants are separate, and grow co«p, any males, "goes o 
in loose tufls. The leaves are grooved and ing the course of these f 
toothed. It flowers and forms fruit i" ' 



, bridge Natural His 
ureo ,,erL- wa. K«'"<r™ 1;. ■^umu.-r,.„u, .,^ J^f^ fl"tersaving't"hal during 

the Beacon Wood, Penrith. The male ^^^^ v^^r,' si„rt.- Harlie was unable to dis- 

is follows : " Dur- 

e attempts it was, 

a possible source of fallaty 

e.iisted in the fact that the insects were reared 

, from collected galls, and these bplng similar 

o one another, it was possible that the males 

night inhabit some diflerent gali. 

Adler endeavoured (o put the question thus 

raised to Ihe lest by means of rearing females 

, - , , . , from galls, and then getting these females to 

hymenium (membrane bearing the spores) reproduce, partlienogenetically, galls on small 

„an .,„».»,.« tVw. -.,Ji,,! n^ __, ._j ^n po,g_ and (^us perfectly under 

was quite successful in carry- 
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5.— The purple ear flap fungus {Slere 
Purpureum) is very common, and is to be J 
found on dead poplars and other trees. 
colour is purplish — this particular specimen 
I lovely heliotrope shade. The , 



of the 



FROM A SEADEB. 

Rowhams Mount, Nr, Southampton. 
Dear Sir, — Manj thanks (or Ihe stereoscope 
nd stereographs of yesterday. I think they 
.re perfectly splendid, in fact could not be 
elter. Seen through Ihe sterescope they seem 
10 longer a picture but an actual scene in 
eal life. That I think is the highest pralie 
stereoscope could have.— Yours thankfullj. 
D. Stvart-Mgnteth. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(Sec page 114.) 



I. Pled Wagtail, Motatilla lugubtis (B. Hanlev). 2. Cocoons ol Einpeior Moth, Saturnia catpim cr fintonia r 
Wallace). 3. Bind «r Yenng Coalfiih, Godui fi'reni (S. Aluco). 4. Oilrlch.plnne Fcatbcr-m«M, Hypnum cri 

(J. C. Varry-Smilh). 5. Porplc Ear>BBp Fnngui, Slereum fuTpureum (E, Astbury}. S. $(oat, Mustela erm 

Sargiaton. 7. Froflcd Web ol Cardcn Spider, Eptira diadema (G. B. Norrcys). 8. HltUcloe, Viscum album, 
S. N. Sedewickt. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 



(Sent in by teaderi < 
KotM from the Bell Rook Lightbonte. 

THE prevailing wind being from West, 
and weather clear, very few migrants 
were seen here in November. About 
the middle of the month another short-eared 
owl was seen circling round the tower, but 
it aid not alight, and several grey crows Kttt 
tnta passing shorewards. On i6th a common 
mipe was killed by flying against the lantern 
glass, and two snow buntings were caught. 
The weather towards the end of November 
waa entiemely mild, and in the vicinity of 
Arbroath thrushes were singing as if it were 
April month. Very large flocks of lapwing 
were seen in (he neighbourhood, and when 
passing through fruitful Fife per rail, but 
with the harder weather now prevailing many 
wtll likely have gone South. Good though 
ttie weather was, large flocks ol geese were 
toen making for a fawurite rendezvous — the 
Basin at Montrose. Flocks of eiders and a 
few long-tailed duck are every day fishing 
n«Br the rock. There has been for some lime 
a larger gathering than usuul of herring. 
leseer black-backed and kittiwake gulls 
about, but the majority are young birds — 
•COTKC, They watch eagerly for anything 
they can purloin from the eiders, and for the 
emptying of the cook's slop-bucket. Food 
teems to be ver7 scarce otherwise, except at 
low water, when they may get a few star- 
fish, or a crab. Several cormori 
been occasionally fishing round the 
ing the day. As usual, on several 
this month, gannets, puffins, and guillemots 
have been seen, so, although they leave their 
' breeding haunts, some of them at least do not 
move far a-sea. That very interesting " crea- 
tion," the sea-serpent, having been reported 
ai seen in our bcality lately, He have eaeeriv 



'/ Ths Country-Si Dt.) 

Cuckoo, — " I am writing to tell you that 
I heard a cuckoo distinctly give fourteen or 
fifteen notes on December 13th at 7.15 a.m. 
Some people 1 have told have thought that 1 
was talking nonsense ; but there are others In 
the neighbourhood who can also say thai they 
heard this bird. Is this not very late, especi- 
ally for a bird which is supposed to be so regu- 
lar in its migration?" — A. N. Turner, High 
Beeches Cottages, Handcross, near Crawley, 
Sossej.) [See" Counlry-Side Notes,"— Ed.) 

W*GT*iL : Fine hybrid wagtail eaaclly 
answering to the description of the one seen 
near Wells, Norfolk, on November joth, seen 
at Oflham, near Lewes, Sussex, I>ecember 
itth.— <J. S. Adams,) 

Swallows -. A few seen al end of November 
and first week in December at Skibbereen, Co. 
Cork.-H'f", R. Roycull.) 

Swallow and two Sand-Martins seen from 
November 25th to December nth, near Hav- 
ant, Hants.— <H. Beeslon.) 

Vello W.HAM HER singing December loth at 
Torquay.— (T. Price.) 

CORKBUNTtNO singing December 8lh, Cullen, 
Banfls.— (]. Gowan.) 

Robins pairing again, December nth, 
Weils. Norfolk,— (E. K. R.) 

Starlings in a garden in Exeter, where 
crowds of starlings are fed ; all belong to the 
green-headed or Old English species.— (Miss 
B. Pasmere.) 

MissBt, Throsiib.s : Two fighting so fiercely 
that one was picked up, December tolh, near 
Northampton, — (G. H. Lewin,) 
Harked Bfrds. 

Rook, with white feather in left wing and 
the body feathers on left side white, on De- 
cember t4lh, at Wembley. Middlesen.— (M, M. 
Woodman.) Thrush with white breast and 

Penrith. - (S. 
Booth). Bl.Aci[- 

with a white 



Batterfllei mnd HoUu. 

Peacock Buttbrflv flying on December lilb 
at Cardiff. Glamorgan.— (W. D. Huxlable.) 
Black Arches Moth <P. Monacha) and the 
Feathered Gotkh; (H. fofuloni) have 
both been plentiful this year at Totnes, Devon, 
though scarcely noticed previously.— (A. H. 
S win ton.) 
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ably the sar 
bird which w 



Wewel Knied.Iii Edinburgh. 



Wa 






looked for 1 



r funncl- 



t of his mythical majesty. 
but, so far, it is only in imaginati 
seen "it" squirming spirally up 
like abode, till it looked in at our Kitciien 
window. Not even a seal or porpoise has 
been -seen lately. (R. C, December i4lh.) 

WbasKL. The subject of this illustration 
was killed while running along the pavement 
in Grange Road, a busy street of Edinburgh, 
— (M, Donnelly.) {Weasels often breed, un- 
suspected, in gardens ; but on the other hand 
this may have been an escaped specimen. — Ed.J 



on ihe head seen 
starling figured i 
Wesigate^on-Sea, 
LODdOil KolM. 



one with a patch of white 
at Barton Seagrave, North- 
rhe companion to the Albino 
1 Counthy-Sidb was caughl 
;old to a private aviary at 
-(G. F, Sponton.) 



[. S,W. : Bat 



flying o 



thee 



r few brown feathers on back amongsi :> 

xk on Clapham Common on December 8lh. 

(H. Recs,) Bihds' Song : Thrush and black- 

Swane.- A flight of six passed over Ryde bird singing in Battersea Park on December 

Pier, J.O.W., on Detiember ^th.— (Regular Qth.— (H, Rees,) Gulls seen flving over 

Reader.) Finchley Road to the N.W.— (G. Davis.) 

Purple Sakdpipqj first seen November ijnd Gorse in bloom on Hampstead Heath, Decem- 

■t Cullen, Banffs.— {J. Gbwan.) ber 16th.— (G. Davis.i 



imEUBUS HUE 

IN 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS. 




Having on hand a. limited number 
of 190S pattern? CYPHERS INCUBA- 
TORS we wiU clear thom out at 

extremely low prices, as follovs : 



Theie ftn MOT SMOod-band i;oodi, 
HAVE NEVER BEEN USED, «re 
PERFECT IN EVERY RESPECT, ud 
were all made op lail leaion prevloni 
(0 placing oar 1906 patterni on (he 
market. Thej are (lightly dlOersnt 
Irom thia pattern bnt are reeord 
hatehen, and we gDarantee them to 
SDlhateh an; other make of Inenbator 
OD the market or money refunded. 



CYPHERS IICUBITOR, 

1906 PATTERN. 

SajQe Piices as usual : ^ a. d. 

66-^g ... S 7 6 

140 „ ... fi 

2AO ,. . . 8 17 6 

390 8 6 

Carriage Paid. 

Our Special British and Colonial 
Catalogue No, 9 sent on request ; also 
Booklet on Foods and Fe«d ing. Every 
Poultry Keeper shouldjiave them. 

CIPHERS IHODBATOB COMPANY. 

11 Ik 12s, nnibnry P«*em«Dl, 
Loadon. B.C. 
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(British Empli 

OklMU WMl Al 



hXM.A. 

Natuiallsts' Association.) 



■.E.N.A, U*l.*-The 6rjl list ol 
■cd i»griphi(3lly, mnb lii» of I 
Ucnlitri olio will idcDtify specii 



ihoold alio 
■Holal 



B.E.N,A. (poiial oidrri mujl be prepaid) M aay 
g€ Ifacir bcsnchcti 113, Chcapside. E.C. : 36. Lud- 
«» Hill. E.C-l 4i. Old Bioad StTcet. sod 113. 
Orfoid Streel. 

B.E.N.A. Ftmd.— This small fund, consist- 
ing of volunlar}' subscriptions from members, 
tiai been established to deirajr the expenses 
which are inevitable in carrying on an asso- 
ciation in which no fees are charged for 
membership. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged £13 14s. 5d. Since received: is. 
Braintree Natural History Society. 

B.E.N. A. Braacbei. 

A COOD IDEA is being put into practice b/ the 
bon. secretary of the Chatham branch. Local 
newsagents are given iKitices of the pro- 
gramme, meetings, otc, of the branch to 
Insert in each copy of The Counthy-Side 
which they distribute. 

Ma-vcu ESTER ; It is ptoposed to divide Man- 
chester District into four sections. North. East. 
SokMh and West. Hon. secretaries are already 
provided for the South and East : will some 
members in the North and West who are will- 
■ng 10 lake up the work kindly send their 
names and addresses? 

I dentlB cation of SpecUneni. — Specimens will 
be identified for memberii ivho enclose a 
■tamped und addressed cover, as below :— 

Tu-snRiME Wells District.— Oi/ecli of 
general natuial hiitaty.Uv. R. R. Hutchinson. 
Belmont, Prince's Slreel, Tunbridge Wells. 
Fungi: Mr. A. Holmes Baker, 46, James's 
Park, Turbridge Wells 

FoK Ueubers Genbrally, — Flovieting 
plants and vascular cryflagams, also tion- 
utariae moUasca (land and freshwater shells) : 
Mr. B. T. Lowne. " Ravensirofi," Bromley 
Road. Calford, S.E. 

Wild Flower Seed Eicli«|ifle,— A number of 
members have volunteered lo act as hon. sec- 
retary of our Wild Flower Seed Exchange ; 
axMJ one of the first to offer. Mr. B. T. Lowne, 
"Ravenscroft," Bromley Road, Calford, S.E., 
bais been selecied. He writes; — 

"As I grow a number of wild plants I 
could materially assist in the exchange. 1 havr 
by me a fair quantity of the seed ol Deadly 
Nightshade {Atrofa BeUadonna), Dame's Vio- 
let (HetperU malronath}, and Rose-bag wil- 
tow-herb (Epilobiam angutlitoUum), which 
I should be most pleased to distribute 
either free or in exchange. Another season 
I couM save 'the seed of Hound 's-tongue. 
Absinth, Nettle Bellflower, Meadow Sage (a 
rare and beautiful plant). Chicory, etc," All 
members who would lilce lo exchange wild- 
flower seeds should communicate with Mr. 
I>owne, always ol course enclosing a stamped 
Addressed envelope for reply. 

Free Dislrlbnlloa ol Wild Flower Seed* and 

plants. — Several members have kindly oflered 
to distribute seeds or plants of certain wild 
fltnrers ; and applicants have in each case been 
oumerous. Sometimes it will happen (as in 
the cane of the distribution of books: see 
below) that llie demand will exceed the supply, 
mad the question arises, how best to deal with 



Ihe stamped and address envelopes of disap- 
poinleil applicants? The best plan appears to 
be that we should have an hon. secretary to 
look afier our plant-and-seed distributing 
deparlmert, and Mr. A. Holmes Baker. 46, 
Si. James's Park, Tunbridge Wells, has un- 
dcrtalten Ihe work. He will gladly refrain 
from interfering with private members who 
may be good enough to oiTer to distribute 
their seeds themselves ; but he will take charge 
of (1) all consignments of seeds or plants which 
members are willing to give away but do not 
themselves wish to distribute ; (i) all stamped 
and addressed envelopes which distributing 
members were unable lo fill ; and (3) alt applj- 
from members who would likf 



The Bactrian Camel. 

THIS is not the Camel often described as 
■■ the ship of the desen." That title 
belongs lo the one-humped Camel of 
West Asia and North Africa, where a light, 
swift breed, known as "Dromedaries," has 
been established. It is a mistake, however, to 
describe all one-humped Camels as Drome- 
daries. The home of the two-humped (Bac- 
irianj Camel {Camcius bactrianusj is Central 
Asia, where it is the chief beast of burden, 
carrying as much as 1,000 lbs. of goods— 



iling wlld-floi' 






I 



hope that alt members who have n 
have in season any wild-flower seeds or rools 
which thev are willing to g've awav will send 
them to Mr. A. Holmes Baker, to whom also 
all those who would like to share in the free 
distribution should apply. These, of course, 
should send stamped addressed covers in 
which the seeds or plants may be sent to them. 
Calvary Cloveh.^M embers who would like 
to rece've two or three pods of Calvary 
Clover may send a slaniped addressed envelope 
Clarkson, Alplna. London Road, High 



Wvi 



mbe. 



SpEciuES-s. — Miss M. M. Mort- 
lock. and Mr. W. W. Morttock, The Mill 
House, Bushey Heath, Herts, are willing lo 
assist in the exchange of bolanical speiiincns. 

Mr. R. T. I.owne, Ravenscroft. Promlcv 
Road", Cariord, S.E., will exchange non-marine 
shells with other roll ee tors. 

Mr. M. J. Harding. Old Bank House. 
Church Strclton, Shropshire, will exchange 
local forms of hutlerflies' with other collectors. 

Schools' Mntnal Aid.— This scheme, of 
which the Hon. Cordelia Leigh, 33, Chester 
Street. Grosvenor Place, 3.W., is hon. secre- 
tary, has the support of members of the Com- 
mittee of the Children's Country Holidays 
Fund and Ihe Central Council of the Fresh 
Air Fund ; and it is believed that, should the 
experiment now being inaugurated by Miss 
Leigh with two pairs of linked town and 
country schools prove successful, the Educa- 
tional Committee of the L.C.C. will be will- 
ing to consider the question of defraying Ihe 
postage. Wil! teachers of town or counlry 
schools desirous of participating in Ihe ad- 
vantages of mutual aid send in the names 
and addresses of their schools and the numbers 
and age limits of their scholars? ll is under- 
stood thai every country school applying is 
willing to send to some town school fortnightly 
parcels of named natural "specimens" and 
thai every town school will be willing to send 
in return an arranged assortment of illus- 
trated articles, papers, etc.. suitaUe for 
"general knowledge" instruction in the 
country school, as well as for playtime read- 
ing. If any school would be able, through 
the assistance ol persons locally interesled, 10 
pay the postage upon the parcels received or 
sent, this should be stated ; but it is hoped 
thai there will be no need for it. 



PIMoi ' ICtfrritlU. 

The Baetrlan C«in«l. 

(From "The Cguntiy-Side " Zoo Stenogiaptai.) 

500 lb^^. slung on each side. Besides the 
hump, which you cannot help seeing, and Ihe 
water tanks in the stomach, which you cannot 
see. holding ij gallons of reserve drink that 
will last three days, Ihe peculiarities of the 
Camel are the flat sole of its foot uniting the 
two toes, and the horny growths on its knees, 

quick in travelling, the Camel's owner patches 
its feet with leather fastened with thongs 
drawn through the horny linee-growths. The 
British soldier in the East calls the Camel a 
"Humming bird," because il makes such a 
grumbling noise when being loaded ; and when 
a dog snaps at a Camel's heels, the Camel 
will sometimes kick Ihe dog a considerable 
distance. At limes Camels become vicious 
and bite savagely ; wherefore Mahomet 
taught r— " Place your confidence in God, but 



FROM A READEH. 

Mr. D. J. H. Carter, "The Manse," Chal- 
lord. GIos.. writes of our Wild Life lantern 
slides :— " Many thanks for your prompt atten- 
tion. The slides were much appreciated and 
were returned from Nailsworth this tnorning." 



Our Photo. Competition. 

TWELVE GUINEAS IN PRIZES. 

We are awarding twelve guineas a year in 
prizes for photographs by our readers. 

Photographs intended for the January 
competition should have their lilies and names 
and addresses of their senderi written clearly 
on the back, and should be addressed " Photo 
Editor." The Countrv-Side, 1 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London. E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re 
tain Ihe right to use any photos sent in. 

Stamps should bo enclosed if the return of 
the photographs is desired in case of rejection. 



A Picture Calendar Free.— A beautiful illus. 
Iratcd calendar for ICJ07 has been prepared by 
Spratts' Patent. Limited, and a copy will be 
sent post free to any reader of The Countrt- 
SluE who cares to apply for it. There arr 

printed in two colours and Ihe pictures which 
are by first-class artisls include chow chow, 
loy pomeranians, old English boblailed sheep 
dos. bull dogs, retriever, Scottish terrier, Aire- 
d.ile terriers, fox terriers ; also houdans, 
cochins, grey parrot and Prince of Wales' 
pheasant. At Ihe back of each picture Is some 
valuable technical information upon Ihe sub- 
ject portrayed. Applications shouW be sent 
without delay to Spratts' Patent. Limited, 14 > 
and 25, Fenchurch Street, London. E.C.^jriAir IV- 
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The Gnrcien. 

Corec^sis Grantii, 



THIS handsome plant is a reccm inlru 
duciion from Uganda, alilioujjh 1 
was discovered by the Airiciui ex 
plorers Speke and Grant durinf; thtir i-x 
petiilion m 1S60-3 to discovtr the soiirc 
of the Nile, 

It fiowered at Kew in midwinter las 
year where It formed a nc.nt. cocii]>ai 
little bush two feet high, «iih el ^;i]-, 
fern-like leaves and long stall;c.-ij, bri^'h 
vellow (lowers, ijuitc as bcaiitiliil as ilioa 
of the well-known C. graridijl'ra. 

This year there is a larj;e 
batch of plants of it at Kew, 
and they are much more 
promising than the previous 
year's plants in consequence, 
no doubt, of their hiivini.; 
been treated exactly Ihe simie 
as pot-grown chrysanthe- 

The flowers, which are 
about two inches across, con- 
tinue to develop for a ninnlh 

[11 Uganda this plant 
occurs in large patches en the 
hill sides, llowerinjj in 
Deccniber, when it makes n 
conspicuous display, and is 
known as yellow chrysanth. - 



Work for the Week. 

Causes ol Fillnre, 

T- HIS is a good time .to 
I take note of those plants 
in the garden whii.h do 
not succeed owing to cold or 
exposure, and on the other 
hand, of Ihose that look ' 
healthy and happy either in 
on^-s own place or in neigh- 
bouring gardens- 
Plants often fail despite 
care in their cultivation, some- 
times because the soil does /■* lo.j 
not suit them or the position 
otherwise disagrees. It is 
not «-orth while to struggle 
wi.h them when other plants may be 
found which do nol object to tlie condi- 
tions provided. 

Rhododendrons. 

Rhododendrons, for instance, object lo 
a linifv soil and the presence of lime mav 
not be suspected until the rhododendron 
shows by its behaviour ihal it is there. 

Beautiful though rhododendrons are, 
Hiev arc not missed if the selection of ever- 
gre'ens that will llirive in a limey soil is 
made with judgment. Laurusllnus, 
clwisya, some of Ihe coloneasters, arbutus, 
ihe bay, yew. holly, tree-ivy. box, pyra- 
canlha, garrya, euonymus, these a 



Tbe Garden In Mld-WlDt«T. 

In niid-winler the garden should plants such 
b.' brtgh ened by the presence of anthuses. 
(jlanis mat look cheerful. There are the early phl< 
Jasininum .nudifiorum, ( 



Rose B«di, etc 

Rose beds and the front of borders need 
not remain bare; they afford suitable d 



'Daphne 



aculeaius, a moiit 
which rever fails 11 
to the peculiar chi: 
U-,wi. ThLse are 
obtainid, and Iran 
Da n-l overcrowd. 



■ly flowering herbaceous 
pansies, wallflowers, poly- 
lones, forget-me-nots, and 
es. If not already planted^ 
ipathii, such bulbs as Spanish and English iris, 
n bar- triiillaries, and Lilium candidum may ba- 
the cardinal put in now. 
gor:!e, and Ruscos 
useful little evergreen DlgglDg OperatloDI. 

iirrc-M attention owing Digging operations must be continued 
racter of its stems and ^^,i,en the wenther and ground are favour- 
planis which are easily ^i^j^^ g^,^ ^^ ^^^^j repeat the advice given 
.plant safely. ^ [g^^, „ceks ago, to bury in the bottom 

the trench formed when digging' 



thai r 



V f:iil 



n ordinary garden happy 



green. 

soil. The point is to limit tlic contents ol rustk 

the garden to plants thai always look form 

happy in it, .^nd there will then be less has | 

trouble in keeping it in good order. planted eight y 



the top two inches or so of soil, 
ire In this way seeds of weeds, 
germs of fungus diseases, 
eggs and grubs of insect 
pests are permanently dis- 
posed of, as none of them has 
a chance of developing if 
burled at a depth of fron* 
nine to twelve inches. 

The soil under fruit trees 
should, for the same reason, 
be sliced off with a spade, 
buried in the border, and re- 
placed if necessary with new 
soil or farmyard manure. 
Mildew on GooteberTlei. 

Where there is any reasor* 
to suspect mildew on goose- 
berries they should be sprayed 
every month with Bordeaux 
mixture, beginning in 
January. This will destroy 
the spores and external my- 
celium which winter on the 
growth buds and) if allowed to 
develop, would prevent them 
from expanding in spring. 

Buddleia Clobosa. 

WHERE this Chilian bush 
is happy, and it is pre- 
eminently so In the 
warmer and moister parts of 
the British Islands, it is a 
very striking object in June, 
when it is studded all over 
with globose heads of bright 
orange yellow flowers which 
[C. J, iVaiiii. last for weeks. Even in the 
coldest districts it may be 
grown successfully against a 
south wall. 

crammed with twice the number of plants There are many gardens in which this 
for which there is really room. It is the and other good-natured, distinctly 
fashion to have a bank-like mass formed decorative shrubs might very well replace 
of nii.\isi planis, having no more interest the monotonous laurel, privet, and pontic 
than a brick wall, where a few tastefully rhododendron. 

plaicd suitable things would be infinitely It was introduced into England by » 
more pleasing. ' ' Chelsea nur«ervman in 1774. owing its 

name lo an English botanist, Dr. Buddie. 
Metalij BambOD. p^^. ye^rs it was cuhivated as a green- 

F.ven for p^Mtlons shaded bv buildings Iwiuse plant until some venturesome 
or trees there iire sijilnble planis which gardener tried it in the open where, lo 
will look happv if laslefullv arranged, the general suiprlse of its admirers, it 
We have a border on the north side of a proved hardy and devclop<:d most 1 x- 
hif:li building in which very few planis cellent qualities. 

would Hl.ind a chance. It Is planted with There are bushes of it in southern gnr- 
" ■ -h looks dens len or twelve feet high and as much 



Coreopsis Grantii. 



II Ihe vear 
n the wind, 
the dlspositi 



round, dance< and in diameter. The leaves are grei'n above 

full of variety of and silvery b^ low. According lo Sir 

of lis culms, and Joseph Hooker, another species cf 

since it was first Buddleia WAaW^dBCCWIviH^i' ^"Ili^^AM 

beautiful shrtb in the Himalayas. *- 
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The Earth as a Planet. 



By NORMAN LATTEY. 

THIRD in order among the planets latEer are bathed in continuous sunshine, round the heavens in twenty-four hours 

spins our earth. With it 3 new It is, in fact, midsummer in the northern without reaching the horizon. By the 

order begins and the phenomenon of hemisphere, which is lilted towards our time position 2 is reached it will be seen 

satellites, for neither Venus nor Mercury, luminary, thus keeping the neighbour- that a portion of the small circle has b^ 

the two interior planets, have any atten- hood of the Pole out of the shaded area, come immersed in shadow, indicating that 

Moreover, endowed with a com- This explains the phenomenon of the though the day is still long, the s 



for just commenced to dip below the skyline 

slightly west of north, to rise very 

maintains its dircc- shortly slightly east of north. With the 

vill be seen that by advancing season the disappearance of the 

(position 4) sun would take place earlier and earlier 

exactly half the globe is illuminated and each night, and nearer and nearer to the 

half in darkness, hence equal days and west, its succeeding reappearances being 



correspondingly later and later and i 
position 1) and more to the west. 

last, 



paratively rapid rotation, the earth enjoys " Midnight Sun, 
alternate periods of light and darkness, several weeks, 
which we call day and night, with a moon As the earth's a 
to relieve the monotony of the latter. In tion of inclination, 
fact, our globe is a singularly fortunate the beginning' of 
member of the solar system. 

Even mwe wonderful is the 
ditions by which we are 
Graduated, instead of 
heat and cold gener- 
ally distributed or- 
ganic life abundant, 
and many other bene- 
fits have all been 
obtained by the mere 
tilt of the earth's 
■xis a few degrees out 
of the perpendicular 1 

To this tilting we 

die consequent length- 
ening of ihe days in 
summer and their 
shortening in winter, 
for it will lie obvious 
tfiat if the earth's axis 
were at right angles to 
the plane of its orbit, 
in other words, if il 
^ways stood upright 
in rdation to its path 
in space, the days and 
nights would invari- 
ably be of the same 
duration. 

The sun would rise 
and set at precisely the 
same times through- 
out the year, and we 
should be in a per- 
petual slate of spring 
or autumn, i.e., mid- 
way between summer 

and winter, each hemisphere receiving ihe it has become winter in the northern ved as far soi 
same amount of sunshine. This state of hemisphere, and consequently summer in Theoretically 
affairs actually exists on March 20th and the southern underneath. By the same below the limi 



autumnal 

(position 4), 



the 



equi 



September 2;nd, the dates of the vernal gradual process equal 

and autumnal equinoxes, when the days again occur at the 

and nights are equal all over the world. spring, when position ii 

The accompanying diagram will make ihe annual circuit conipli 

r clear, the position of the carlh to posit! 



regard to the s 
tervals of one month, 
be remembered that, 
spins round on its an 
movement round the 
of that 



would 

due west, dividing the 
day and night into 
equal portions all over 
the world. 

Having crossed tfa« 
Equator, the entire se- 
quence of appearances 
would be reversed. The 
sun would set farther 
and farther from the 
west, and at the same 
time describe an ever- 
diminishing arc in the 
sky. About mid- 
November the solar 
disc would be barely 
elevated above the 
southern horizon, to 
disappear completely a 
week or two later. 
Then would com- 
mence the long and 
dreary Arctic night. 

In temperate lati- 

shine for the whole 
twenty-four hours is, 
of course, unknown, 
though the "Midnight 
Sun " may be obser- 
h as Tromso, in Norway. 
t should not be visible 
! of the Arctic Circle, but 
ights refraction causes celestial objects to seem 
It of higher above the horizon than they are. 
ttained, and Here in England the nearest approach 
L'ilh a return to this phenomenon is during the month 
of June, when, owing to the sun sinking 



being shown at in- Now, it is evident that to an observer but a short distance below the northern 

It must, of course, on the surface of the earth these changes horizon, there is no true night, evening 

though the earth must produce an apparent displacement of twilight merging imperceptibly into the 

is irrespective of its the sun in the sky in a northerly and gray of dawn. At this period the sun sets 

sun, the inclination southerly direction, and the extent of this in the north-west and rises in the north- 

n Ihe same displacement will vary with the point of east, bringing about the longest day on 

view of the observer. F"or instance, at the 21st (called the Summer Solstice), 

lidsummer in the Arctic regions (indi- after which the evenings, begin to " draw 



If we suppose the sun in the centri 
the earth at (1) it will be evident that at cated by Ihe small circle round ihe Pole) in," until on September aind 
this period the North Polar regions of the a person would see ihe sun circling equal day and night. 
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Country-Side Notes. 



Warham, Norfolk. 



He prayeth best who lovelh best Most of. these kindly greetings were wild nature, so he is nowadays regarded a* 

All things both great and small ; penned in English cities ; but many come a " naturalist " ! 

For the dear God, who loveth us, from far and wide. Thus, writing in a • * • 

He made and lovelh all. CardiR engine-room Mr. Percy Rayner " As a constant reader of your paper,' 

— S. T. Coleridge. MuUis concludes a delightful letter :— writes Mr. H. T. White, of Kedleston 

• * • •• But there— I can only say, on behalf of Road, Derby, " I have followed closely your 

1 WOULD draw the attention of all to my colleagues and myself, you will have arguments as to the cause of a bird's song, 

the draft form of declaration of the Col- very faithful and devout followers here at I had always felt that the idea of its being 

lectors' League for the Preservation of Cardiff." an expression of happiness was wrong," 

Wild Life, which is publisheil this week • • • and in most respects your contention that 

in our B.E.N. A. column. This declara- And from Skibbereen, Co. Cork, writes it expresses defiance does fit in with 

tion has been drawn up iii the belief that Mr. F. R. Roycroft :— " If the joy of giv- nature ; but ! am at a loss to account for 

collectors— of whom I know so many per- ing joy to others is the grealesi joy, you the fact that those unhappy birds, which 

sonally— arc as good men at heart as the oujjht to be a very happy man, for your are kept in cages, should sing at all. A 

rest of us and equally desirous that our paper is a delight. " The same phrase canary is, of course, an artificial creature 

very rare wild creature's and plants should comes from B.E.N. A. 457" in the Rue altogether, and not safe to argue from, 

not be exterminated. Collectors know Lepic, Paris :— " Your paper is a delight, but why do our English birds sing in con- 

that a number of these are perilously near I wish everybody in the world could have finement? I should be grateful for your 

extinction in Britain; but they cannot it. What thousands of friends you msjst ideas on the subject." 
make up their minds to spare such exceed- have in every part of the globe I No doubt » , * 

ing rarities, because "others" will not do on Christmas morning many will silently j ^^ ^ jf j gj^^^^ jj^^ f^^jg ^^ ^j^^. 

so. The B.E.N.A. proposes to find out wish you a Happy Christmas and hope g,, ^^ ^^ j^^ readers the impression that 

who these "others" are. In one way or that 1907 may bring many joys m its tram ^j^.^^, ^^^ ^^^ 3,^^^^ ^^ actively hostile 

another it will manage to give to every for. you. 1 will quote only one more, ^ meaning as " defiance": because this 

naturalist and collector in Britain an op- from South Africa, because I thrnk that s^^„f,gsts the presence of an enemy or a 

portunity to sign the declaration. this is the only part of the Empire from ^^g, ^^ j^ ^^^ j^^ meaning is rather 

* • - ^'■■h"h we have not yet printed any of the self-assertion, and under natural oondi- 
In the short list of birds which need pre- '*'"° messages received. (ions only the self-assertion of a vigorous 

servation at the collector's hands some • ■ » male. Of course this often acquires the 

have already been reduced to the rank of U comes from Ulundi, G. M. Co., Ltd., emphasis of defiance, as is well shown in 

occasional visitors and some have never Eureka, Transvaal, and runs as follows : — the singing matches of caged chaffinches; 

quite succeeded in establishing themselves Dmr Sin, — I have been meaning for a very but the presence of a rival is not necessary 

as permanent residents. 1 know k)calities, long time to write to you about your most ex- to cause a male bird, whether caged or 

however, where the Hoopoe and the Oriole cellent little paper, Thb Counthv-Siub, and free, to break into song. The sense of 

have now bred in successive years; and seeing in this week's paper letters from ownership arising from possession of a 

there is g«od reason to believe that spoon- America and New Zealand I reMy will send ^^^ ■ ,^ commonest incentive to song; 
; .., " , , I , L ■ r 1 you one from Africa. A friend m the j , i. 1 . ■ , • -' b i 

bills, avocels, etc., woud breed here if col- ^,j Country has sent me out The Country- ""^ 'he bird ma cage is often more ready 

lectors allowed them to live. Over-zealous ^ioe from the first, and it is without exceplion '* assert himself m this way than are his 

game-preservers are. of course, largely re- [he finest paper on the subject I ever saw, and, free relatives, because he has so much 

sponsible for the threatened extinction of like our New Zealand friend, I look forward more leisure and fewer distractions, 
the rarer birds of prey ; but the operations to It every week, and look at ii before the rest of • • » 

of the dealer who systematically collects, the English mail.— Yours truly, G. W. 

and the so-called "collector" who buys Jefferv. . .A very good mstance of this meamng of 

guaranteed "British" rarities, extend over . ... ,, ^ , , b'rd-song is afforded by the robins. Dunng 

the whole field of wild life. It is, there- . ' ^^ > "*"!<* 1""*^,"° T^f-^f- '**'': ^^\ man ng and breeding season only the 

fore, to the amateur "collector "-the man '"P •^'-'ouerti the bundle of kind iHtfrs I male bird sings, asserting his dignity as 

whose money keeps the mischievous game ?"<1 'J*^ , • """l^- ^^^»^ the mos touch- the owner of a honie and a niate. for which 

going— that we directly appeal. Will any '"S of a" are the greetings from old folks, he will fight if challenged ; but during the 

number of "series " I ask him of swai- pa^hetic in their regrets that there was no winter the family is scattered. Father, 

low-tailed butterflies , in private cabinets Country-Side when they were young. Of mother, son, and daughter each appro- 

and swre-boxes compensate Britain for fo^^e I will quote only one brief sentence priates a separate hunting ground, and 

the k>ss of the living creature? Yet every *""" ">■■ i^^" Kn^PP- "5. P^fO" Drove, ^ch sings, thereby indicating readiness to 

collector must know that this teveliest of Brighton :— " I am upwards of 80 and m- fight for possession of the hunting ground 

British insects is being practically wiped- "'''"■ "ears ago I should so have liked to if challenged. Later, when spring is rt- 

out by dealers who collect the pup* to assist the B.E.N.A., but it is too late!" turning, the females, young and old, 

supply collectors' demands. ' ^'^^ ' «>uld say what I feel when I put abandon their independence and cease 

, , J back the prosaic rubber-bands that bind their singing, because instinct bids them 

—. t tw ■, R p M 4 together these bundles of messages from to follow mates, and there is no room in a 

JuZfh7sCe^kwhlrrcTnotanowtog-<lf"-<'^^hatIh bird-household (or in most human 

pass without comment, namelv. the such • • • ^*""f > '"'''TZ^'i ^^'^^'-''^^TjJ'^T- 
exceedingly generous offers as those of " The Little Owl," writes a Cotlenham however, a female of any kind of bird be- 
Mr. Allen Silver, of Upper Tooting, S.W., reader, " is getting itself distributed •^°'""' «"''^^^^0"gh age or disease, in- 
to give advice to any members regarding throughout Cambridgeshire. One was ^P^"*'^ .?' ,t^u^' u' "''^".,, ^, '* ^J^": 
the treatment of British or foreign birds shot near Ely a few days ago." But I fin«^ en.^dy by hersel you will often find 
and to lecture to schools or k.ca I gather- doubt whether this wider distribution of ^^r puttmg on the self-assertive habi of 
inps. and of Mr. Fred. J. Arnott. of Little Owls (shot and stuffed in glass ^.""^'f. a"a doing her best to Sing like 
Springfield Road, Brighten, to phoio^rraph cases I) altogether serves the purpose of ,,, 
natural history specimens for Sussex mem- the public-spirited naturalists who spend 

bers, free of charge. I have published Mr. so much money and pains to establish this The fact that a male bird in a cage is 

Arnott's letlfr in full because it is so hap- charming, day-flying owlet in Britain, always ready to assert itself by song and 

pily expressive of the spirit of mutual help What hope can there be of preserving any will attack another male that is put into 

end kindliness towards The Countrv- rare birds in security when the one idea of the cage, has some bearing on the ques- 

SiDB, which have been so chamcieristic three-fourths of the men who have ten tion whether it is cruel to keep wild things 

of our B.E.N.A. members from the begin, shilling licences is to " secure " each in cages, even if they are well-fed and care- 

ning and never more so than during the feathered visitor with a charge of shot and fully tended. This is a question which 

Christmas and New Year season lately get a taxidermist to "preserve" it. In everyone who loves wild life must often 

passed proportion as a man works to exterminate have asked himself, balancing his desire 
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to have the creatures always near him 
against his wish to do them no wrong. 
T^ere are many whOkjnswer this question 
off-hand. " Of course it is cruel," they 
say, " to cage wild things, compelling 
them to live under unnatural conditions, 
pining for liberiy." And at first one feels 
inclined to assent to this view without 
hesitation : because somehow the bird is in 
all our minds the type of liberty, and a 
cage always suggests a prison. 

But here a story of a skylark comes to 
mind. It was fluttering its wings in a 
little cage in a butcher's shop. " See," 
cried a lady customer, " how the poor 
thing pines for its liberty, and tries to soar 
up into the skyl" " Pines tor its liberty 
does it, maam?" asked the butcher. And, 
so saying, he opened the cage door. Out 
popped the lark and flew straight to a 
shelf at the back of the shop. From this 
the butcher, chuckling, took down a tin 
box, and, shaking from it two or three 
mealworms, watched the lark gather them 
in its bill and fly back to the open cage to 
eat them comfortably and at leisure. It 
could have soared up into the sky, had it 
wished ; but it preferred the mealworms 
and the safe cage. Everyotie who is 
familiar with caged birds could- cap this 
narrative ; and it cannot be right to de- 
nounce everyone who keeps caged birds 
when these, having accidentally gained 
their liberty, so frequently return to cap- 
tivity of their own accord — sometimes even 
persuading wild compranions to come and 
share its advantages with them. 

For, among the " unnatural conditions" 
of bird life in captivity — assuming, of 
course, that the birds are well and wisely 
cared for^are peace and plenty and long 
life. Some years ago I set free a pair of 
collared doves. During the summer they 
have nested in the shrubberies, but in the 
winter they have roosted about the house. 
They have reared so. many young ones 
that it has not always been easy to distin- 
^ish them from their children. Last 
year, indeed, we lost all trace of their 
identity until one day a half-starved dove 
was found fluttering feebly on the ground 
and being mercilessly pecked and buffeted 
by another. Picking it up, we discovered 
it to be our original female dove, the' 
^eal-great-grandmother of her assailant. 
She was nearly blind in both eyes, ap- 
parently from constant pecking, and so 
weak that she could hardly stand. Yet 
only a few days before she had been sil- 
ting upon eggs in a cypress in the 
shrubbery. 

Her eyes were bathed and she was 
placed in a cage, where she rapidly gained 
health and strength. Meanwhile her hus- 
band, after sitting upon the abandoned 
egga for two whole days without relief, 
took to himself another wife. But when 
his old wife was released again a very few 
seconds of desperate fighting sufficed to 
dispose of the interloper's claims to the 
nest, and we sow the old pair happily re- 
united. But nature's rules are inexor- 
able ; and, though she might still be mis- 
tress a( her own nest, the old female dove 
iwas very soon in almost as bad state as 
before the bullying of her descendants at 
the feeding place. So she was picked up 
•gain and restored to the cage ; and there, 



; had to put her old 



Perhaps he had tried again to win an- 
other wife and had been worsted by a 
rival ; but, whatever the cause of his 
trouble may have been, he was very nearly 
at his last gasp when he was discovered, 
much peeked and dishevelled, among the 
geraniums in a flower bed. Very soon 
they were both looking comfortable and 
fat side by side on a perch in their cage, 
and magnificent was the courtesy with 
which the old dove cooed to the old hen. 
Their legs and feet were very scaly with 
age; but they still preened themselves 
with vigour and evidently enjoyed life. 
Yet it is certain that if they had been com- 
pelled lo return to the struggle for exist- 
ence in the garden both would very soon 
have been dead. 

But for the lucky accident, too, of find- 
ing both of them when they were nearly 
dying, we should undoubtedly have been 
responsible for shortening their lives by 
turning them loose. Although, moreover, 
these doves hardly come under the descrip- 
tion of wild birds, since they were prob- 
ably born in captivity, the same rule un- 
doubtedly holds throughout wild nature, 
that, so soon as any creature becomes 
weak through illness or age, or accident, 
it is killed. In most cases no doubt it is 
seized and devoured by one of its watchful 
natural enemies; but its fellows of its own 
kind, especially of its own family, are piti- 
less persecutors. 

And a very simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion shows how cruel, compared with the 
care of man, is the treatment accorded to 
wild things by nature. With kind and 
rea-sonable management small birds can 
always be kept in health and apparent con- 
tentment for a number of years. Finches 
will commonly live for fifteen or sixteen 
years, and doves that have been kept for 
thirty years are not unknown. Among 
our common wild birds, on the other hand. 
it is the exception for an individual to live 
for twelve months. Finches, which pro- 
duce two broods of about four each, or 
wild doves, which rear at least three pairs 
of young during each breeding season, 
do not grow more numerous in the world. 
In the spring and summer each couple 
multiplies in one case to about ten and in 
the other to about eight individuals; vet 
in the spring of the following year there 
are only about the same number of breed- 
ing pairs as before. In one case eight out 
of ten, and in the other six out of eight 
individuals, have died. If anything like 
this average rate of mortality occurred in 
our bird-cages, who would Pnd pleasure in 
breeding or keeping birds ? 

An honest difference of opinion exists 
among our readers as to the advisability 
of " improving the country" by introduc- 
ing wild plants, butterflies, etc.. in places 
where they are not found at present ; and, 
so far as individuals are concerned, this 
must continue, because we cannot all look 
at the matter from the same point of view. 
On one side is the scientific naturalist who 
wishes to keep the wild life in animals 
and plants of each locality uncontamin- 
ated, and on the other (he mere nature- 
lover who wants to see as many interest- 



ing wild creatures and wild plants as pos- 
sible around him. Between these ex- 
tremes we cannot look for complete agree- 
ment; but it ought not to be difficult to 
draw up a limited programme of "im- 
provement" to which no one would object,. 
f • • 
Such a programme is, of course. neceS^ 
sary if the B.E.N. A. is to take systemaiii; 
action in the matter, because we cannof 
have any standing differences of opinion 
among members, 1 think, then, that we 
may take it for granted that every scien- 
tific naturalist will agree with Mr. C. 
Nicholson, of Chingford. who stipulates 
that plants — and the same applies to birds, 
butterflies, etc. — should only be reintro- 
duced to those districts from which they 
have been exterminated by the hand of 
man, where, as at Bournemouth, for 
instance, the speculative builder threatens 
the existence of an exceedingly-rare plant 
the removal of roots or the sowing of seed 
in safe and suitable spots in the vicinity. 

The B.E.N. A., then, will meet the 
wishes of those members who are scientific 
naturalists and desire to keep their local 
" fauna and flora " un contaminated, by 
introducing into districts where they are 
not found at present only those species 
which have been exterminated from 
those districts by the hand of man. 
But, on the other hand, our scientific 
friends must not raise any objection to 
efforts which may be made to render rare 
plants common ; and they must also concur 
in the policy of beautifying the surround- 
ings of our towns wherever possible with 
such beautiful wild plants as primroses, 
violets, common terns, etc, such insects 
as Peacock and Rod Admiral butterflies ; 
such birds as goldfinches, and so on. I 
shall be glad to hear from any naturalists 
who are willing to join an informal com- 
mittee for the purpose of drawing up lists 
of species which may bo introduced or mul- 
tiplied in the various districts of Britain 
without offence to science. 

E. Kay Robiusoo. 



January Daisies^ 

Thp clouds hang low in the gloomy skies, 
.\nd Ihe north wind blusters o'er dale and 
down, 
Yet daisies open iheir golden eyes. 

Wherever a pallid lunbeam tries 

To soften the rigour of winter's (rown. 
Though clouds hang low in the gloomy skies I 

Dainty and trim do the buds arise. 

Each blossom fair in her pink-tjpped gown t 
The daisies open their golden eyes! 



When clouds hang low in the gloomv skies I 

No tulip flaunts in her varied dyes. 

And never a rosebud can win renown 1 
Yet daisies open their golden eyes 1 

Sadly the chill wind sobs and sighs, 

And the hills are wearing a snowy crown, 
When the clouds hang low in the gloomy 

skies, V. / -< 1 v. 

Yet daisies open their golden eyes ] O 

Maud E. Sargbnt. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



CorrtiponJenlt mil greally Migt by ttiriling 
OM MM stdt of tlu pap*r only. 
SkmUer'Bladci ■*! Eilca.— A friend of 

mine, a breeder of Aberdeen lerriers. has, 
througb three generations of ihem. found that 
en giving them the bones ol rabbits every bone 
has been masticated except the shoulder-blade, 
which one might have thought less difficult to 
devour than many of the otliers. Can there 
be anything peculiar in the shoulder-blade to 
■ccouni for this?— (Rev.) J. Conway Walteb, 
Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire. 

SwiUdwi BBd StarliDgM— As long as 1 can 
remember starlings have built in the loiver 
chimneys of the terrace where 1 live, but 1 
cannot remember swallows ever building about 
the houses at all until last year, when nests 
were built in most, if not all, of the coal- 
houses in the terrace, and these nesls were 
mostly occupied again this year. With the 
advent of the swallows the starlings forsoolc 
their old haunts. Since the departure of the 
I wallows Ibis year, the starlings have re- 
turned, but only to the higher chimneys. Is 
it not unusual for starlings to be driven away 
t^ iwallQws?— G. T., Belfast. [It was prob- 
ably a coincidence only ; for it is not possible, 
[ think, that swallows should drive starlings 
away. — Ed.] 

The Scalet al Eeli.— In the article " How 
fishes got their scales" allusion is made to the 
ed as a fish destitute of scales. Such Is not 
the case, as its skin is covered with scales. I 
don't suppose the writer meant that the eel 
had no tcaUs, but his remarks are calcu- 
lated to mislead general readers, — B. Stubges 
DoDD, Carrington. |Yes, the phrase " the 
naked skin of the eel " might mislead, al- 
though, of course, the writer did not mean 
that alt eels, including the common eel, are 
destitute of scales. He was referring, no 
doubt, to the " eel " as a class of fish which 
incJudes the conger and other marine eels 
which have naked skins without scales. ^Eri.| 

Klugflibcr HoTerlag. — On November 19th, 
when passing a kingRsher's haunt I beard its 
piping very loud. Approaching carefully (o 
about ao yards I saw the bird perched 



strange thing is no one seems to have seen 
the mite till it sprang up on to its owner's lap. 
— M. V. G. Hunt, Ble*biiry, Didcot, Berks. 

A Netted Swallow.— There is no more fatal 
method of capturing tiirds than driving them 

driven. They get their heads through one 
mesh and their wings through two more, and 
then ihey are usually "done," though some 
will ivriggie Out if given time. The swallow 
shown was captured, with others, in the ever- 
popular Waders' aviary at the Zoo, for trans- 
le rente to the Western .Aviary during the 



thrushes catch worms by listening for thetn? 
— Charles E. Bromilow, Rann Lea, Rain- 
hill. |Yes, thrushes undoubtedly seem to hea* 
worms moving in the ground : so do plovers. 
Blackbirds also hear the movement of cock- 
chafer grubs. Starlings, gulls, and rooks do 
n^^seem a e ear e. 

Sparrow- Bawk'i Neiti.— Having had an 
experience of over 30 years' constant natural 
history work, during which time I have ob- 
served a considerable quantity of sparrow- 
hawk's nests (certainly well into three figures) 
able to add testimony and endorse Mr. 






1 I noted II 



every ti 



eihe b 



piped, 

abort tims it flew over the water directly ii 
front of it snd hovered over the water, just 
like a kestrel, for over a minute. Then, like 
a Aash, it plunged into the water, captured its 
victim and, perceiving me, fiew away.^ — G. F., 
Quorn. 

Wondcrlnl Sagacity of ■ Kitten.— I really 
must tell you of a two-months' old kitten 
we have only had four days. On going to a 
concert last evening in a schoolroom abo-jt 
forty yards oB, we left the kitten in the 
garden, enclosed within a stone wall and a 
high wooden gate. Our seats in the concert 
room were in the second row from the plat- 
form ; therefore, right at the top end of the 
.room. About a quarter of an hour after our 
arrival and after the orchestra — including vio- 
loncello and double-bass — had been making a 
great noise and the whole room was lull, all at 
once the tiny black kitten jumped up on to its 
mistress's lap. Of course it is easy to take 
for granted that somehow the killen managed 
to escape from the garden, though it meant 
either jumping a brook or climbing the high 
ivy wall by coach-house gate ; and one can 
even imagine it finding its way by chance to 
the schoolroom, though not in a straight 
line (it would not matter 10 a cat. it being 
pitch dark) ; but how did it Und its » .ly 
through all those closely seated people, quite 
lis of Ihem, up lo the top of the room to its 
own mistress? When first I saw it I thought 
on* or two people had recognised it as ours 
and had bandeil it up to its owner : but the 



P*Blt.] [W. S BerriJtr, P.Z.S. 

SwaDow Netted »t Ui« Zoo. 

Showing Ibe litk dI this metbod of cauliini Unli. 

winter. All the summer the swallows have 
lived comfortably in the outdoor aviary, for 
dlow, although a most unsuitable cage- 



bird, i 



vith ri 



nrkablf 



small space. 

" Abonlvc TadpolM."~-Wi(h regard to the 
stitlemenl in the issue of December 15th thai 
tadpoles do not become frogs if not supplied 
with animal food, the year before last my 
brother had three, which were fed on nothing 
but chickweed, and all became frogs. 1 he 
water was changed every two or three days. 
However, when many tadpoles are kept in a 
small jar, and the water is seldom or never 
changed, Ihey do not become frogs, although 
they can get "plenty of animal food by eating 
one another. Al least, that is my eiperience. 
— E. M., Aberdeen. 

Lltteoing lor Worm. — Nearly every morn- 
ing a thrush comes on 10 the lawn and seems 
to listen for worms. It will stand still in a 
listening attitude, then move its heard sharply 
towards where the sound apparently comes 
from. It then (if necessary) hops nearer to 
the spot, waits for a second or so with its 
head close to the ground, next, with a quirk 
movement, its beak goes into the ground and 
It has ihe worm. I have seen this (all of it) 
talte place within 3 feet of me. The last 
movement is never performed without a worm 
resulting therefrom. Do you think, then, that 



W. i 

Only on one occasion have 1 ever observed 
a nest otherwise than either new, or re-built 
to some degree, and I think I am able to 
account for that instance, which was as fol- 
lows. On flushing a hawk oH an old, descried 
heron's nest. I climbed up to same and found 
it contained three eggs of the sparrow-hawlt. 
The nest, an unusually large one and some- 
what flat, had not Ihe slightest trace of hav- 
. ing been in any way improved, or added to. 
by ihe hawk. This fact exercised my mind some- 
what as being more than curious. Two dayt 
afterwards I met the game-keeper and asked 
him if he ha*d seen any hawks about the wood. 
He said he had shot twice through a nest Ibe 
previous week (Ibis, by the way, is the usual 
manner a keeper destroys the young, etc.). 
1 asked him to show me the nest, which 
turned out to be aboul 150 yards away from 
the heron's; and, owing to its dilapidaled 
condition, I had previously passed it over. 

On examining it I found, although much 
damaged by the shot, indications oi at least 
one sparrow-hawk's egg. I thereupon con- 
cluded the hawks, having lost their nest, had 
found the old heron's close and ready to hand, 
and in such an emergency had laid the 
remainder of Ihe clutch of eggs in same. 
Needless to say 1 did not mention the fact to 
the keeper. — Nature. 

Anlmali and Wladow*. — I was sitting writ- 
ing by the window, when I heard a bang against 
the glass. 1 looked out and there was a hare 
sitting on the lawn. It seemed quite dazed, I 
suppose from jumping head-on to the window, 
and there was blood on the window. It was 
only about 3 feet away and I am sure it saw 
me, but it remained quiet and began cleaning 
itself. Then a terrier, which was with me 
saw it and began l>arking and the hare moved 
off slowly and went up tbe stable yard. I have 
^seen it in the garden often, but what made it 
jump against the window, which is about i 
feet from the ground ? — Charles E, Broui- 
LOW, Rann Lea, Rainhill. [I have known a 
wild squirrel to leap against a window in the 
same way. In both cases the animals probably 
saw the reflection of trees, ate, in the glass 
and were trving to get to what looked like an 
extension of the garden.— Ed.| 

The Sparttfw'i Song.— In " Coumry-Side 
Notes" of December 8lh, you speak ot 
sparrows assembling in [he afternoon in your 
sttrubberies [0 sing. I have obsened the =ame 
thing. A week or Iwo ago I was walking ty 
the Serpentine, in the late afternoon, wheT 
I came lo the island where the ducks roost. 
and also innumerable sparrows. From 'he 
island came an extraoroinary "■hubbub of 
chirping " as you describe it ; bul the note* 
seemed a little higher than Ihe sparrow's or- 
dinary chirp I and the noise was so incessant 
that it almost resembled the whirring of 
machinery. — .Miss K. SfEAR-SMim. 

The cock sparrow somelimes sings a some- 
what harsh song in the minor key— something 
between a irill and a chirrup, but really <5 
the nature of song. Il is quite different from, 
and really musical as compared with the loud 
and self-as^enive chirrup commonly used by 
sparrows. — J. HendIvHSO:^. 
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Am lHitractt*e' SecHoo.— The butciier's 
broom is a prickly shrub, in general appear- 
»n<x halfway between a stunted holly and a 
baxbush. One Is surprised, therefore, lo learn 
that it belongs to the lilf family. Thii mag- 
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Seetton ol Stelk ol Bnleben' Broom. 



nifietl section of its stalk, however, shows the 
«vpical arrangement of the vascular bundles in 
■nonocotyledonous plants like the lily. These 
butulles 'are scattered through the interior 
tissue which is not marked off into a central 
pith with medullary rays running therefrom, 
as it would Oe in holly or box. The plant is 
not rare in the south and west, and when 
met with should be examined on account of 
its " cladodes " or still leaf-like twigs, in the 
middle of which the stalkFess flowers are borne, 
while the true leaves are mere 5icales at the 
ba!«e ol the branches.^H. Scherren. 

How lo Mark Wild Blrdi.— Can any reader 
•uggest a permanent method of marking birds 
in the coming year? It would be an excellent 
thing if the members of the B.E.N. A. could 
■gree on some fixed manner of marking birds, 
especially those whose annual migrations are 
tong. Is there no way in which certain 
(eathers could be nerm:! nearly blanrhed with- 
out injury to the bird? If not could we not 
use some form of leg band which would not 
tiBjnper the bird in flight? I endeavoured to 
mark half a dozen young snipe and peewits 
last year, but expected no result as the birds 
probably got rid of the marks in a few days. — 

■■ LOM HUMTSR." 

Fed OB Ftowcn^-The account given by o 
correspondent of a robin eating fungus is in- 
teresting, and reminds me of two thrushes in 
our garden who had a peculiar fancy for feed- 
ing their' young ones with yellow flowers. 
One of these birds was scouring the lawn for 
worms followed by her young one, whom she 
fed at intervals. Presently she snipped off 
one of those flowers like miniature dandelions 
— Leontodon is the correct name — and dropped 
it into the gaping mouth of the little one, 
who gulped it down with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. This she did three times to my great 
astonishment. Another day I watched a 
thrush searching for worms on the lawn, and 
at intervals he carried off a worm into the 
bushes where he evidently had a nest of young 
ones. Presently he snipped off a buttercup and 
ilew with it into the bushes, returning very 
moon with empty bill as usual. Can you offer 
any explanation of the extraordinary be- 
haviour of these birds? That the flowers 
were culled intentionally is quite obvious, es- 
pe<;ially in'the first case. — Ida Norman, Wor- 



" True* Between Bird Nelghbow*,"— I hav$ 
often noticed sparrows' nests built among the 
foundation twigs of (ooks' nests. — G. Storey, 
Isle of Man. 

Bow tbc Fox Trareli.— The other day I 
followed a fox trail across several large grass 
fields. By the order of the footprints the fox 
bad evidently proceeded at a canter, hut in 
three places the marks in the snow showed 
where he had made a clean spring of at 
least six feet. Is this done to throw enemies 
off the scent ? — J. B. GarnetT. [No ; a more 
probable explanation may be that at these 
places the fox made leaps at birds which got 
up under his feet. — Ed.| 

Bybrid Pigeon*.— in answer to Mr. Lewin's 
question in your issue of November lolh, I 
have this year bred five tumbler-stockdove 
hybrids from eight eggs, three of which were 
accidentally destroyed. Unfortunately all of 
the young birds died when between two and 
three weeks old, notwithstanding the fact that 
one was hatched out by a pair ol common 
pigeons. These early deaths I cannot under- 
stand, as the young birds all seemed to be welt 
fed. Three of them were blue and the other 
two white with some brown feathers, taking 
after the cock tumbler in colour. The hen 
stork-dove was a young bird when I "winged" 
her in September last year, and she has been 
kept ever since in a wired hutch with a ben 
woodpigeon and a tame wild rabbit. With 
better accommodation and a dilferent mate I 
am in hopes ol obtaining better results next 
year.— E. OswiN BAIL*, Clondalkin, Co. 
Dublin. (Mi-. A. H, Patterson, the hast Coast 
naturalist, has recorded the successful inter- 
breeding of pigeons and doves. — Eij.j 

A CnrloHi T root .—Under this heading 
Messrs. Waldie and Taylor in your issues of 
August I2th and September 16th, n>o5, de- 
scribed curiously malformed trout which had, 
in each case, the upper jaw turned inwards 
towards the throat, giving the fish a strange 
bulldog-lilre appearance, with its lower jaw 
alone sticking out. Now [ have in spirits of 
wine the head of a small trout with an exactiv 
similar malformation. The 
fish was taken, by hand, 
from a mill pond here 
after the water had been 
run off. Has any explana- 
tion been offered which 
might account for this 
strange peculiarity so 
often occurring? — E. O. 
Bailv, Clondalkin. Co. 
Dublin, Ireland. [Is it 
possible that trout in those 
magnificent dashes which 
they make through narrow 
waters when alarmed are 
liable occasionally to col- 
lide with obstades with 
such force as to break the 
upper jaw and almost 
drive it down (he throat, 
t de- 






which makes it all the more remarkable. 1 
am aware the petiole of many leaves have a 
tendency to twine round objects, but I have 
never observed anything similar in a flower- 
ing spike. Perhaps some of your readers 
may have had a similar experieau:.~-C. H. 
Russell, Wimbledon. 

Curiam Anuoonei. — In my marine aquarium 
I have two rather curious plumose anemones 
{Melridium diflH(huj), both white in colour. 
One o( them when nearing the top branches 
olT into two distinct columns each furnished 
with the beautiful frilled disc which dis- 
tinguishes this noble anemone. The other 
anemone when examined from the- side does 
I, but when looked down 
of short tentacles are seen 
dividing the mouth into two. Each of these 
anemones can eat with either mouth indepen- 
dently. I believe it is generally understood 
that Dianlhus never grasps its prey with its 
tentacles. I have experimented with several 
and find that they will grasp the food and 
pass it from one tentacle to another until it 
reaches the mouth, where it is slowly sucked 
in. — .E. F. Ohlsok, Lower Tooting. 

Another Freak ol Froit.- In the last issue 
was shown an illustration of the way in which 
the needles of frost, when they have effected 
a lodgment all round the bare twigs of a 
leafless bush, continue to pile themselves upon 
each other until each twig seems clothed with 
bristly while foliage. The guiding principle 
appears to be that the crystals of frost always 
form on the coldest points of any surface when 
the moisture of which they are made can be 
caught. The leafless twig was equally cold 
all round ; so at first the frost formed uni- 
formly, but afterwards the spicules ol frost 
themselves were the coldest points and upon 
these other spicules heaped themselves. In 
this illustration, however, we see how in the 
case of stout evergreen leaves like the bar- 
berry — and the hotly, as shown in recent issues 
— the frost crystals form only upon the edges, 
because these hives are margined with hard. 
dr:^ tissue which does not even retain in a 



formity ? — Eo.j 
A Twtnlag Flower Stem. 
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years ago I 



reeled 



arch in my garden, 
at one side of which, there 
was an ordinary blue lupin 
{Lupinut polythyltus). I 
was very much surprised 
to find one of the leading ^ 
flower spikes entwining it- 
self among the cross bars 
ol the arch. It made 
three distinct twists, em- 
bracing three bars, the 
betw. 
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By eflHtibg ft JodsEunt only 



being about Four inches. 

My garden is a very open, 

wind-swept one. and the prevailing wii 

a south-west one, which, as it happens, v 

blow the flower stalk away from the t 



rtllf? 



I is frost the very slight heat of thoS* '^W^T^itll 
laid ieal where the sap is fluid. The result is very 
!llis beautiful, however.— A. J. H. 
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The Moral Nature of Birds. 

By FRANK FINN, BJk., F.ZS. 

FOR several years past I have had the conviction, bca-ne in 
upon me by constant study of my favourite animals, 
the birds, that virtue and vice have their roots far below 
humanity, and that among our fellow-creatures in feathers may 
be found the same moral phenomena as among ourselves, their 
vast intellectual inferiority being taken into account. 

And, just as among men, we find certain nations, and certain 
racial groups of nations, have their easily-besetting sins, so it 
is with species and natural groups of birds ; and similarly, indi- 
vidual differences of character are common among bird species. 
It is easy to illustrate these propositions by concrete examples; 
indeed, one has only to take up any work on the practical 
management of birds to see how familiar these facts are to 
fanciers and breeders. 

Take, for instance, our two domestic ducks, descended from 
perteclly distinct— and not very nearly allied— species, the 
common duck and the Muscovy duck. They differ morally as 
much as physically ; the common duck is active on foot but 
almost flightless, good-tempered, noisy and easy-going, but an 
indifferent and careless mother, whose duties are most com- 
monly entrusted to fowls in her stead. 

The Muscovy, on ihe other hand, can fly and sometimes does 
so. but is a lazy, slugfjish bird, walking and swimming but 
little; it is also quiet, and indeed has little voice. 

Bui its passions are strong, both for good and ill; the duck 
In this species is a gcod moiher, and can safely be left to rear 
her own brood, \9hile the drakes fight savagely— probably even 
to ihe death, for 1 once saw a couple stand in the water and 
box with their wings till one was exhausted, when Ihe other 
proceeded to hold his head under water, and would probably 
have drowned him had I not distraei:'d his attention by throw- 
ing a clod on his back, and thus defeated his murderous 



purpose. 
* As 



1 example of individual \ 
of .' 



in duck character, I 

. J _. once saw which not 

only reared her own ducklings well, but maintajned her attach- 
ment after they were full-sized; indeed, I found out her peculi- 
arly affectionate nature by picking up one of her ofl-springs— 
they were very tame— when she ran at me, and her owners told 
me she always showed resentment even when her adult young 
were interfered with. 

Of course we all know the -wild duck is a good mother, but 
the species must have the seeds of moral degeneracy in it, or 
the common carelessness of ducks would not be so notorious; 
and it is noteworthy that the Muscovy is not thus affected, 
although a bird of ancient domestication; so that captivity is 
not the onlv cause. 

As with the ducks, so with the geese, we have two species 
in domestication, the common and the Chinese; but these are 
closely related, so much so that their hybrid offspring are com- 
'pletely fertile, which those of the two ducks are not. This 



being so, one cannot expert much difference*in their natures; 
the Chinese species is. however, certainly more noisy, and is 
said Id be more pugnacious. 

Both are polygamous in domestication, but not nearly so 
much so as ducks, and a gander really loves his own particular 
goose. I have seen one in India — a Chinese, there the usual 
kind kept— sitting by his chief wife as she sat on her eggs, with 
his neck laid affectionately across her back. A century ago, 
as the old author, Pallas, informs us in his " Zoographia Jtosso- 
Asiatica," it was customary to have fights between hybrid 
ganders, bred between these two species, and each com- 
batant was accompanied by his favourite goose, who acted as 
his second, laying her neck across his back and cackling en- 
couragement of his pugilistic efforts. 

The vice of infanticide is not uncommon in hens of Ihe pretty 
little Budgerigar or Australian grass-parrakeet ; it is usually 
ascribed to unmaied hens, but 1 heard of a case in 1905 in which 
a mated bird of this sex invaded a neighbour's nest, though there 
were plenty of vacant ones in the aviary, and killed or mangled 
the whole brood of half-a-dozen. 

The moral variability of this bird is also shown by the vary- 
ing statements as to its attachment to its mate, the belief that 
it will die if left alone by its compahion's sudden decease being 
often refuted by experience ; yet 1 have received one or two ac- 
counts of cases in which grief alone must have caused the 
speedy demise of the surviving bird of a pair. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that hen birds have much 
less conjugal affection than cocks ; but this may be due to the 
fact that hen birds are, in nature, in greater demand. Yet. 
among domestic birds, where a plurality of females is the rule 
ifnder o'.ir management, we have individual attachme ts formed, 
as in the case of ganders, above-mentioned, and slill more 
conspicuously in fowls. 

The cock was, indeed, rightly described by one old writer as 
the knight or gentleman among birds; he is most reluctant to 
strike a hen, and everyone knows how he calls his wives to any 
food he may find. 

The guinea-fowl, ! may say. does the same thing. The 
pheasant does not. but is more likely to drive the hen away 
and eat the dainty himself; at any rate I have seen this done. 
He is also devoid of scruples about striking a female. It is a 
curious fact that when the practice of egg-eating arises among 
pheasants and poultry, it is a male vice in (he former, while 
in Ihe latter (he hens are the culprits. 

The pugnacity of (he cock fowl towards his own sex has its 
exceptions. Last year two pairs of Red Jungle-fowl— the 
ancestor of the common fowl— were received at the Zoo from 
Mr. Fairfax Muckley, who has had Ihe strain breeding for the 
last thirty years in his pheasant coverts. 

The two cocks of these are so amiab'e to each other that they 
will perch and crow side by side, even in the presence of the 
hens. This can hardly be due (o their wild blood— as a matter 
of fact they k>ok more like feral domestic fowls than the wild- ■ 
bred bird as I have seen it in India— because the Jungle-cock 
is naturally a hard and savage fighter. 

The instinct of Chanticleer for keeping order and slopping 
fights among his wives and sons, is well known, but soiiic birds 
carry the idea further, and interfere between aliens when these 
are in conflict. 

The curious South-American Cariama. so well knoun ai (he 
Zoo by its distressing yells, is a case in point, and I once saw- 
it act the part of policeman myself. It was when the Society's 
specimens of this bird were lodged in the great aviary devoted 
to gulls, herons, etc. 

Two great black-backed gulls had had a fight, and the winner 
was remorselessly pursuing his defeated foe, whose bleeding 
scalp showed plainly enough that he was the beaten bird. The 
wounded gull passed the Cariama, and this bird at first started 
to pursue it also ; then it turned round and facing the pursuing- 
gull, sprang at it and dealt it such a blow on the breast as 
caused it to desist for the time at any rale. 

I should like, in conclusion, to draw attention to a peculiarity 
in the nature of birds, in (heir reladons with man, that seems 
to me to have a peculiar significance. This is, that the birds 
of Europe are, generally speaking, harder to tame than those 
of other countries ; and it seems to me that there may be some 
oonnection between this fact and what hislory abundantly 
shows, that Europe is the home of free institutions, arguing a^ 
curious similiarity in the moral natures of men and birds tian, 
each being impatient of control. 
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ANDALUSIANS. 
Hbtory kod Polnto. 

THIS week 1 shall draw my readers' 
attention to a most useful and profit- 
able fowl, which belongs lo the 
non-sitting, active breeds, I refer to the 
Andalusian, which was importtd inlo Eng- 
land early in the fifties from Andalusia. 

When first imported poultry breeders 
were slow to appreciate its egg-produc- 
ing powers, but it is now firinly cslab- 
Jished as an excellent layer; in fact, it 
occupies the fronl^ank. and it is doubtful 
whether any of our breeds now exhibited 
— excepting the Minorca — reward its 
owners with such large sized eggs as the 
Andalusian. 

It is certainly a distirict variety as re- 
gards the colour of its 
plumage, which is a 
beautiful unique slate 
tint of blue with a lovely 
rich black lacing, but it 
is a matter for regret 
that owing to fanciers 
crossing the breed with 
the black Spanish, many 
of the chicken are* bred 
too dark in colour, and 
«ven black. 

I e is exceptionally 
bardy, and if chickens 

especially as regards 
rain or damp, they are 
easily reared. 



By "Chanticleer." 
The tail should be very full, flowing, and 
carried a tsiHe higher than other Mediter- 

AdTlcs on HatlQS' 

A few words on mating up a breeding 
pen of the profitable Andalusian will doubt- 
less be appreciated. First, let me advise 
the purchase of a good cock or cockerel 
fiNDm'a rcliabie breeder, and from a noted 
strain, paying, if possible, a reasonable 
price for the bird rather than purchasing 
mediocre specimens. 

If possible the pullets or hens should be 
obiained from the same yard, so as to keep 
the strain intact, many of the failures of 
young beginners being due to the pur- 
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admit there is a diffi- 
culty in breeding typical 
specimens, as it often 
happens that whilst one 
or two birds will be of 
the desired tint of plum- 
age, 3 larger peixentage 
of chicken will eventu- 
ally display black 
feathers, In place of the 
beautiful lacing so ad- 
mired in the show pen. 

Then again many of 
the pullets often show 
upright combs instead 
of falling well over the 
side of the face like the 
other varieties of Medi- 
terranean fowls. This is ; 
accounted for by the 
fact that when origi- 
nally imported many of 
the hens had perfectly 
erect combs, but it 
should be widely known 
that one of the chief points in a typical 
ben or pullet should be a well drooped 

As will be seen in the accompanying 
sketch, the comb of the male bird is an 
important adornment, being not only 
large and erect, but well serrated and 
nicely set. 

It will be seen that the cock's shape is 
broad at the shoulders, tapering nicely to- 
wards the. tail, the breast being carried 
well forward and nicely rounded, and 
poised on rather long legs, free from 
feathers and of dark slate colour. The 
neck is carried well back, having rather 
shorter hackle feathers than many breeds. 



A ^plesl Pilr of Anlaladans. 

chase of birds indiscriminately from 
various yards, and of difTerent strains. 

For a good pen o( birds likely to breed 
a large percentage of good blue chickens 
it is wise to select strong, healthy, light 
blue hens o( (he second year. Care should 
be taken to select only those birds which 
display a well-laced breast and have well- 
serrated but nicely drooped combs. If 
such birds are mated up to a cockerel of 
early hatch of rich glossy black hackles, 
with breast and underfluFI of a darker 
shade of blue than the hens, good coloured 
chickens will be bred, and I would lay 
particular stress on the importance of an 
evenly laced breast. 



Amateor Photography. 

KOTES FOR JANOABY. 

THERE are few objects more pictorial 
than a snow drift with its strange 
ci-rvings and carvings, where the 
snow has tossed the flakes about. But , 
it is one of the most difficult things to do"'' 
justice to with a camera' and lens. To 
snap wildly at a field of snow with a doub- 
let lens is just waste of a plate. The 
plan is, to use one^haif — cither the front 
or the rear combination — and pick out the 
most pictorial half-dozen yards of drift 
which may be available. 

It was mentioned last month when deal- 
ing with hoar frost studies that the white 
rime frost, and the blue sky, were photo- ,-V 
graphically one and.the same thing. So in 
snow work on a bright day it will be 
noticed that the shadows, on and under, 
the snow drifts are a 
most decided blue. 
With an orthochro- 
■ matic plate and a three 
times screen, it is pos- 
sible to so cut down 
these blue rays that the 
carving of the snow 
wreath has a chance of 
showing in the finished 
print. 

Before isochromalic 
plates were used so 
much, the plan was to 
over expose immensely, 
and correct the negative 
in development by flash- 
ing out the detail first, 
and then strengthening 
the negative; either by 
flooding with a stronger 
developer or by subse- 
quent intensification. 
But by the use of a 
moderate screen matters 
have been much sim- 
plified. A Bamet or 
Kodak medium power 
screen will be at once 
cheap and also effective. 
The developing of 
snow studies is a very 
ticklish matter. What 
has to be avoided is 
harshness. So the de- 
veloper should either be 
metol hydroquinone or 
much diluted pyro-soda. 
The former is best for 
this particular kind of 
study, and Rodinal also 
ha!i mativ advocates. 

But It^ pyro-soda is 
used, the [»to must be 
in far less bulk — at first, at all events — 
than the soda. Suppose it iS a formula 
in which equal parts is the rule. For ■ 
snow work the plan is to take i /3rd pyro 
and 2/3rds of soda, filling up the ounce 
measure with warm soft water at 65 
degrees, tested with a thermometer. 

The detail with this ought to flash up 
in a second or two if anything like a full 
exposure has been given, and it is most 
probable that It will be necessary to pour 
off the warm developer and douch the 
plate with cold water to stop or check the , 
action. The next thing is to build up the . 
detail which is out, and 10 that end the 
pyro solution should be added drop by drop. 
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The Week's WOd Ule in 
Pictures. 

{See page 127.) 

IN many ways the grebes (i) remind us 
of the family relationship of birds with 
reptiles and mammals ; and the little 
grebe or dabchick is the commonest of the 
group. Although the plumage resembles 
smooth, watertight fur, the bird has ample 
wings, which it uses twice a year upon 
nugration. Its legs are placed so very far 
back that on land it can only painfully 
toddle in an almost upright attitude; but 
in the water its peculiar feet, of which 
each toe is a separate broad-bladed paddle, 
are splendid instruments for swimming 
and diving. Its tail is an absurd little tufi 
of hair. At this season dabchieks are 
often picked up in streets, gardens, and 
other strange pla'ces, having lost their way 
in searching for suitable winter waters. 

2. When you see a hare or rabbit killed 
by stoat or weasel, the squealing victim 
always seems to be kicking itself over 
and over on the ground with something 
round its neck, which locJis like a reddish- 
brown collar or comforter. But the 
struggles are brief and the squeals soon 
die away r tor the whole success of these 
little murderers lies in attacking exactly 
the right spot, on the side of the neck 
behind the ear, where a bile causes paralv- 
sis of one side of the quarry's body, and 
the life-blood spurts out quickly. Other- 
wise it would not be possible for stoats 
and weasels to seize and kill animals so 
much larger and stronger than themselves. 

3. The sand dab. flat-fish, or flounder 
is probably one of the best known and 
most easily caught of our sea fish. This 
latter fact is taken due advantage of, for 
it is commonly caught without any hook 
at all. A large loop loosely covered with 
netting, so as to form a shallow bag, and 
having some bait fastened to taut cross 
wires at its centre, is k>wered to the bottom 
of the sea. After it has remained there 
some minutes the operator quickly and 
steadily hauls it up, and frequently quite 
a number of these fish are taken at one 
haul. The dab often comes a long way 
up slow and muddy rivers, and can live in 
fresh water. 

4. When frost and icy winds have 
driven all other snails to seek refuge by 
burying themselves in their winter quar- 
ters, there is still this little greenglass snail 
— so-called because it has a shell like a tiny 
green glass bubble — that disdains to re- 
tire, but continues to roam actively about 
even in the coldest weather. This is a link 
between the slugs and snails, resembling 
the former in its mantle and teeth forma- 
tion, and the latter in the shape of its shell. 
It is rather curious that this little mollusc, 
with a shell thinner than any other British 
snail, should be the hardiest of them all; 
but it has its parallel in the winter gnat, 
one of the filmiest of insects, which dances 
over scenes of frost and snow. 

S- — The hips of the wild rose are among 
the last of autumn's fruits to disappear in 
many districts, because very few birds can 
eat them, and among mammals only the 
field mouse — " long-tailed field mouse " or 
" wood mouse " of the books — seems to 
understand the art of nibbling open the 
orange-red flasks, and, avoiding the hairs 



with which they are lined, to gnaw holes 
in the stoney seeds, so as to extract each 
tiny kernel. Among birds the greenfinch, 
with stout, sharp beak, seems alone able 
to split these seeds, though the waxwing 
swallows the fruits whole. 

6. The black fingers fungus belongs to 
a genus of fungi distinguished by their 
stalked, club-shaped, or branched stroma. 
They are to be found upon dead stumps, 
gate posts, pea sticks, etc, ; and the kind 
illustrated (Xytaria polymofpha) is gener- 
ally found upon stumps. It is not un- 
common, and looks like a number of little 
black candles, or'deformed fingers (hence 
its name) standing up on end. The illus- 
tration ^ows the tiny prominences on the 
surface, and if a transverse section were 
made the spores would be seen in the little 
cavities corresponding with the promi- 
nences above-mentioned. These spores 
are contained in little bags or tubes (asci), 
each ascus containing eight spores ; and 
the possession of these asei or spore bags 
is the distinguishing feature of a large 
class of fungi. 

7. No words are needed to explain or de- 
scribe this common object of the countrj- 
sidc, which may be seen wherever the frost 
makes fairyland of woodside and hedge- 
row. The reason why the frost thus dis- 
tinctly traces out the outlines of the holly 
leaves is. I believe, that, in the hard mar- 
gin which grows here and there into 
prickles round a holly leaf, there is no sap 
circulating, and it is there that the frost 
is able to reduce the Icaf-iemperature at 
once to its own level, so that spicules of ice 
can lind foothold upon it. 

Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Br R. Lrdekkcr. 

SINCE my last note the skeleton of the 
Prince of Wales's Tibet dog has been 
placed on exhibition in the North 
Hall. This dog, it will be remembered, 
formed part of the Indian collection pre- 
sented last summer by His Royal High- 
ness to the Zoological Society; but it did 
not long survive its arrival in the Regent's 
Park. 

From a comparison of the skull with 
several skulls of Tibetan dogs which have 
long been in the collection, it seems doubt- 
ful whether the Prince's animal was an ex- 
ample of the true Tibetan breed, as figured 
in Hooker's " Himalayan Journals," and 
confirmation of this view was aiTorded by 
the animal's general appearance in life, 
and more especially the nature of its coat. 
Pure-bred Tibetan dogs are magnificent 
animals, and appear to be related, not, as 
generally supposed, to the mastiff, but to 
the St. Bernard. The skin of a really fine 
specimen is a desideratum in the museum. 

To pass from watch-dogs to toy-dogs, it 
may be noted that a celebrated example of 
the black-and-tan King Charles breed has 
been added to the collection in the person 
of " Champion Bend-or," the gift of Mrs. 
Jack Reed. 

Still more notable is the accession 10 the 
Valhalla of departed prize animals of the 
mounted skin of the well-known chinchilla 
Persian Cat, "The Silver Lambkin." pre- 
sented by Mrs. Balding, of Bromley. 
When in its prime— it died at the age of 
over seventeen years— this eat was re- 



corded the honour of a portrait and a bio- 
graphical notice in our contemporary the 
Ladies' Field. 

A stroll through the one-half of the fish 
gallery at present open to the public will 
reveal several interesting additions, among 
which are a bonito and an angler-fish. The 
latter, although by no means so well 
stuffed as it might be, is a huge specimen, 
measuring apparently between four and 
five feet in length. With its enormous 
mouth, great goggle-eyes, and " feelers," 
it is the very incarnatkin of a hideous 
nightmare or the dream of a pantomime 

A step further and we are in the reptile 
gallery, where the habitu£ will notice that 
a new case has been placed near the east 
door containing three specimens of the 
curious Australian frilled lizards in charac- 
teristic attitudes. The fact that this 
creature runs on its hind legs' in a semi- 
erect attitude affords, of course, no ground 
for regarding it as in any wise nearly re- 
lated to the extinct dinosaur. 

In the salamander and frog case the 
name " Congo Eel " attached to a newly 
acquired specimen will probably attract 
attention and possible comment. It is the 
vernacular American name for a remark- 
able eel-like freshwater salamander, which 
retains, however, unmistakable evidence 
of its amphibian nature in the shape of two 
pairs of minute limbs, each terminating in 
a couple of toes. From this feature it is 
commonly known in this country as the 
two-toed salamander. It has a relative— 
of which an example Is shown in the same 
case— characterised by the 
three toes to each limb. 



Wemcn'i Country Work.— The Exhibition 
and Sale of Farm and Garden Produce of 

the Women's Agricultural and Honicultural 
International Union will be held on 
July 17th, 1907, at the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent's Park. Any women- farmers, gar- 
deners, bee-keepers, etc., are invited to ex- 
hibit ; those who are not meml>ers of (he Union 
will have 10 pay a small entrance fee. The 
secretary 19 Miss Wadmore, care of Mr^. 
Chamberlain, 5, Priory Mansions, Dravion 
Gardens, S.W. 

"CattrplllMi' Trtcki."— In the recent 

article under this title the "palmer worm" 
was, o( course, the common name (used by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood and others) for the cater- 
pillar of the gold-tail moths. . [The " stick 
caterpillar referred to was that of the brim- 
stone moth: "stick" and " looper " being 
familiar names applied to caterpillars of all 
geometer molhs. which are rigid like s.i.ks 
when at rest and loop their bodies when walk- 
ing. The "tussock" caterpillar was, of 
course, that of the common pale tussock, com- 
monly called the hop-dog, distinguished bj 
the pale tufts or tussocks of hair which con- 
trast strikingly with the velvety-black skin 
which is shown when the creature moves. 

From a Reader.— it. Holly Lane. Erdin?- 
ton, Birmingham, Dear Sir,— 1 lake an in- 
creasing delight in your charming little paper. 
It ^^upplietl a want that had never been satis- 
ppearance. Not only have 



I rnken ii in from ll 
but I have scattered specimens abroad to mak« 
it known and to induce others to lake it. 
Every week 1 hail its welcome face, and I 
trust it has a long and prosperous future belore 
it. Certain I am that the good it will do 11 
incalculable. My hearlest thanks to you tor 
your personal devotion to the cause we all have 
at heart.— Yours faithfully, WtLLiAM Farrow. 
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Answers to Correqiondents. 
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PretCTTlag Btrrlu.— There is no way of 
preservinir succulenl berries In their proper 
shape except by keeping them in a preservative 
fluid.— (to F. E. Jarvis.) 

Paralyted Rook.— Since the bird is capable 
: than wlien first picked 
1 the high road to recovery. 



iall fund, 






eggs, larvi, or pup» :— Swallowtail, Blaclt- 
veined White, Black Hairstreak, Large Blue . 
Butterflies, and Kentish Glory Moths. 

■' Nor of the following plants ;—Saxifraga 
cernua, ' TMsdale ' Polvgala. New Forest 
liladiolua. Orchis hirsina (Kent), Cotoneasler 
(Orme's Head), Spiranthcs romanzopana (Ire- 
land), Cornish Clovers. 

" The only exception will be in the case of 
specimens bought, sold, or exchanged as pari 
of a bonA-jide collection; or found dead or 
injured, or killed by accident or mistake." 

Criticism by members of this form of de- 
claration and the lists of species to be respected 
will be welcome. 

Local lulormatliHi. — South Africa : " I 
shall be glad at any time to help any of your 
readers who may be interested in [he natural 
history of this country, or to anybody who is 
thinking of coming out to advise them as to 
which part of the country to go to for any 
ibject. Entomology is my 
y ; and t shall be delighted to 
correspond with anybody' interested in the 
natural history of South Africa."— G. W. Jef- 
fery, Ulundi G.M. Co.. Ltd.. Eureka, Trans- 
vaal, S. Africa. 

Baflarot, I'ictaria, ,4uiJrriIia .' "I am pleased 
to ofler my services on behalf of the B.E.N.A. 



Puklfisd RMk. 

What is the cause of the almost complete 
paralysis with which wild rooks and crows 
are sometimes stricken I do not know ; but I 
have found that feeding and care gradually 
cures it.— {to H. Ellis. MJIford.) 

Nesting Boxet. — I am glad that you had 

success with the nesting-boxes which you put 

in Bccordi 



all n 



old n 



It of ll 



! iwxes 



which were used. — (to C. F. Bilson, Swindon.) 
Moth la December.- The moth which you 
caught on December i8th with thin body and 
ample lawny wings crossed by two conspicu. 
ous, irregular, dark bands, was a male mottled 
umber moth (H. dffoiiaria). The female of 
this moth has no wings. It appears in Octo- 
ber ; and December i8lh is late for il.— (to 
C. F, BiLSON, Swindon.) 

Blackbird on Sucked tiggi.— It is certainly 
unusual tor a bird to continue lo sit (.nnd to 
ait so hard as to allow you to touch her) upon 
eggs which had been sucked. From the shxipe 
of the holes, I should say th.it the eggs had 
been sucked by a bird, probably a jay_ The 
eggs were j curious variety, without speckles, 
but a shaded dark zone round the widest part. 
In each case the hole was made through this 
zone.— (to A. E. Davev. Liscard.) 

To DlsUngulib Tltt.— The blue tit has a 
blue crown and while cheeks, with plumage 
bluish behind and yellowish in front. The 
great tit has black and white head with 
plumage greenish behind and yellowish in 
front. Both the cole tit and marsh tit have 
black crowns and whitish faces with plumage 
brownish grey behind and pale grey in front; 
the difference being that the cole tit has a 
mb-mark " at the back of 



tfera^pubHsh". Thes"« 
Kmal IioIc< on the piintcd 1 
ih; Inter up to dale, until Ihi 

B.E.N.A. Fund.— This • 
ing of voluntary subscripli 
has been established to defray i 

which are inevitable in carrying _.. „.. 

ciation in which no fees are charged for P"'^' 
membership. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged, £t^ 15s. 5d. Since received; 
3S. lod., W. G. Chalmers, Ballaraf, Victoria; 
as., C. Nicholson, Chingford. Total, 
£>i IS. 3d. 

Advice Kegardiiig Brlttih or Foreign Cage- 
Blrdt.— " I shati be pleased to help any mem- 
ber of the B.K.N. A. in matters connected with '" '■"!"■"-■.■ """'"""''c" "'""" "'' h"---'.'" 
,,.... i •_ I.. J ■ r - -1 -L any members of the B.E.N.A. who may visit 

Bn„,h „, lo,„s„ bird, ,,, t.pll.ny ^lh,j ^» ^. ^ b..»,,..^.. Jn 

ich « veritable paradise to the naturalist." 
-W. G. Chalmers, 117, Humffray Street, 
allarat East, Victoria, Australia. 
Local Secretarlei.— The undermentioned 
member is willing to act as local secretary 
for the district mentioned, and will be glad 
hear from others wilting to co-operate to 
branch : — 
Yorkshire.— .^e% District: B. Hanley, 
arlbv. near Selby. 

AlBilatcd SocleMct.- The Tottenham Gram- 
ar School Field Club, numbering 50 members, 
:is been atTilialed to the B.E.N.A. 

^"Fr« Photograph, lor Su»ex Member,.- •„„^!U'°""5Jrt,'Ul.Tr„^T7H^m '?'.';;; 
i^ A 1 _ • ^ V ti¥ 1. invited to a special meeting of the Hull Junior 

ll T"*"' ,1, , ?'i ? Fif'-J Naturalists' Club, at 8 p.m., on jituary 

members residmBm the county of Sussex. I ,,,h inNo. ..Room, Oddfellows' Hall\ 
ihall be^delighted^lo pboti^raph tree of charge jj^,,'^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ j Porter, F.G.S., will de- 



Free Lccturci. — " Should there be a school 
in any Way connected with the B.E.N.A 
a local gathering of members, and they c 
(or a paper on British birds in a wild or 
live state, or something about foreign birds, '"('lli^'i 
if it were in my power to interest them I "'^'>"*l 
should be willing lo oblige, provided that it , 



iting, London, 



wild animal, bird, reptile, insect, or flower 
that members may liite 10 send. The subjects 
(which may be alive or dead) should be sent 
carriage paid to me at the address below, and 
id. stamp should be enclosed for the return 
of the photograph ; or if the subject is re- 
quired to be ^ent back, sutficient poslage 
should be enclosed for return poslage. Of 
course, if members reside close -by (hey can 
bring the subjivl. I shall also be pleased to 



Presidenlial addrf 
hibits of specimens will be shown. 






go for . 



Scbooll' Mutnat AM.— SiVif;' Eggs and 
Nests: It is, of course, understood that pro- 
miscuous egg -collecting will not be encouraged 
by country schoolmasters in order to supply 
town schools with interesting specimens- 
There would, however, be no objection to any 
country school sending specimens of the nests, 
containing a full set of blown eggs, of the 
following birds ;^1 louse- sparrow, starling, 
'!.H'!,„„',;^'''*f'",h-''"*ff\'"^"!i" blackbird, thrush, greenfinch, and chaffinch, 
advantage of this offer, and ,^ addition there are always many abandoned 
M Ct>UNTRY-S.DE everv sue- . .nd dropped eggs to be found ; while in 
dislricls to lake some eggs of the bull- 
jackdaw, or woodpigeon is to confer ■ 
I upon the farmers and fruit-growers. 



ihould they wish it. I hope all Sus' 
bers will taki 

wishing good old Ct>UNTHY-SiDE every suc- 
cess. — Believe me. yours sincerely, Fred J. 
Arnott, It). Springfield Road, Brighton." 

The B.E.N.A. Collector,' Uague tor tbe 
Prewrvalion ol Wild Llle— In connection 
with the practical eflorl which is to be made 
by the B.E.N.A. to enlist the services of col- 
lectors themselves in preserving those rare 
and plants which are in danger of 
action, the following form of declaration 
been drawn up : — 
We. the undersigned, hereby pledge 



The t 



to your nuts are prob- 
id blue tit.— (to S. O. 



Haley, Cleckheaton.) 

Uninlnered QacHou. — Correspondents 
whose queries remain unanswered will find the 
reason in the " special 



Our Photo. Competition. 

TWELVE GUINEAS IN PRIZES. 

We are awarding twelve guineas a year in 
prizes for photographs by our readers- 
Photographs intended for the January 

(knowingly) to' take, kill, btjy, sell, competition should have their titles and names 

or exchange any specimen, except such as are ""^ addresses of ther senders written clearly 
guaranteed to be foreign, of the following *" ""^ back, and should be addressed " Photo 
birds or their eggs :— ;Eagk, Kite, Merlin, Editor," The Countrv-Side, j and 4, Tudor 
Hobby. Peregrine, any" Harrier or Buzzard, Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be 
Osprey. Bittern, Spoonbill, Avocet, Great awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
Skua, Kentish Plover, Raven. Chough, poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to olher com- 
Bearded Tit, Oriole. St. Kilda Wren, Dart- peli'ors whose photos may be used. We re- 
ford Warbler, Hoopoe. Liltle Owl, Great or tain tbe right to use any photos sent in. 
Little Bustard. Pallas's Sand Grouse- Stamps should be enclosed if the-retum ol 

"Nor cf the following insects, or tneir the photographs is desired in case of rejection. 
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An Early Iris. 

A Good PUnt for the KUed Gudcn. 

IRISES are among the best classes' -ot 
plants for a mixed garden on account 
of their hardiness, their immense 
variety, and the long range of ihcir (lower- 
ing season. The family may be divided 
into two sections, the herbaceous irises. 
which have perennial foliage, and the bul- 
bous irises, which come up every year 
from underground bulbs ; and each of 
these sections may ba roughly divided into 
three groups. Thus a bult)Ous iris may 
be either English, Spanish, or " miscel- 
laneous," while a herbaceous iris may be 
Mther German. Japanese, or !' miscel- 
laneous." It is to the last group of mis- 
cellaneous herbaceous irises that the sub- 
ject of this illustration, Iris slylosa, 
belongs. Its beau- 
tiful flowers are pale 
blue with a rich yel- 
low blotch, and the 
plant thrives well in 
a light soil, when, if 
it is given a sheltered 
position, it will bloom 
freely in January. It 
of the few 



The radishes are fit to be pulled six weeks 

after sowing. The early turnip radishes 
are the best forcers. 
Early Paai. 

An early crop of peas may be obtained 
by sowing now in four inch pots, planting 
half a do^en seeds in each, using any light 
soil, and placing them in a temperature 
of about 50 di,'j;rees until they are three 
inches above the soil, when the pots should 
be removed to a cold frame, where they 
may b? exposed to full air and light in mild 
weather. ■ 

Here I hey will grow sl'Cfwly, and by 
.April should be sturdy plants. They mny 
then be planted each potful a foot apart in 
rows in a warm, sunny part of the garden. 

Any early dwarf pea will do. Gradus or 
Sanf^sler's No. i being excellent (arly 
sorts. The last named is favoured by the 



the seeds in January in warmth, planting 
the sL'Cdlings singly in three inch pots, and 
kcc]ii[ig them in a cool frame until they are 
larf;e enough to be put out of doors, when 
they should be planted on a sunny border, 
preferably under a wail, and protected in 
oold weather with hand lights, bell 
glasses, or, failing these, inverted flower 

It is advisable to pul'the cover on every 
night, renioving It again in the morning, 
uncil the plants are strong, and there is no 
dnnger of severe frosts. Cold rains are 
apt to injure them, and they are Weakened 
if the covering is on too frequently. 
Early London and Veitch's Forcing are 
two suitable varieties for this treatment. 
Onions. 

Where onions are grown, it is not too 
soon to prepare the bed by trenching the 
soil, placing a layer of good, well-rotted 
manure betiveen the top and bottom spils, 
and dressing the wrface with soot. 

The first week in 
March is quite early 
enough to make the 
first sowing. If large 
bulbs are warned, 
a sowing may be 
-made now in a box 
kept in a cool frame, 
where the seedlings 



flowi 



s that 



often gather when 
the ground is covered 
with snow. 



Work for 

the Week, 

THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 




Radishes may be 
managed 






11 and CI 



slant supply of crisp, 
mild-flavoured roots 
Erom March to Sep- 
tember. This is pos- ^*""J 
sible if a sowing is 
made every three 
weeks from the be- 
ginning of January, when the seeds 
should be sown in a shallow frame, pre- 
ferably on a spent hoi bed, covering the 
frame in frosty weatjier. 

The best arrangement is to have a 
three-lighted frame, sowing one light at 
a time. After April the sowing may be 
made in the open ground. 

In winter the lights must be kept clean. 
and they should be removed, in sunny mild 
weather. 

Radishes can also be raised in trenches, 
filled with fresh manure, which will afford 
sufficient heat to keep the soil warm. A 
depth of three inches of light soil over the 
manure is sufficient. The trench should 
run from north to south, and strips of 
wood should be placed across, a yard .^part. 
to support a covering of mats in frosty 

The market gardrners of Paris raise 
radishes in winter, by sowing ihe si-eds on 
hot beds, covered with a layer of soil. 
the only protection alTordcd being a cover- 
ing with straw mats in frosty weather. 



A JANUARY FLOWER. 



Ida itylcH : wtudi aay oltea tx gathered in ILs mow. 

French growers, is about two feet high, 
and has short pods, containing from 5 to 7 
round peas. 
Cuiols. 

Carrots may be forced on hot beds in 
frames, but the temperature of the bed 
should not exceed 60 degrees. A bed, two 
to three feet high, if prepared at once in 
the usual way, with a layer of light, rich 
soil, six inches deep on the top of the 
manure inside the frame, can be watched 
until the heat has subsided, when the seeds 
should be sown broadcast and covered 
with half an inch of soil. 

The seedlings must bs thinned to about 
nn inch apart, and damp must be guarded 
against by copious venlilalion. The best 
varieties for the purpose- are French Forc- 
ing and Scarlet Horn. They should be 
ready in March or April, when, if properly 
managed, they- make a tender and 
delicious dish. 
Eulr Cftultllawara. 

Early cauliflowers are grown by sowing 



I WILL mention a 

particularly useful 
for summer blooming. 
Thfre are plants that 

in the border beyond 
their value as flowering 
subjects, and among 
thtse the galega must 
lake high rank, 

[G. S, A^flfw ,^ 'r'e^mmend h"- it' 

foliage is exceedingly 
distinct and charming ; 
the habit of the plant is 
so sturdy and robust that it does not need stak- 
ing and tying until the flowers are almost 
ready to expand. 

It needs these attentions a( this stage, bow- 
ever, as being a July flowering plant heavy 
thunder showers prove loo strong for il when 
overweighted with its profusion of blossom i( 
neglected. And there is this to be said for 
it, that though it grows 10 greater perfection 
and handsomer proporlions under favourable 
conditions of soil and aspect ; yet. 



if > 



■ have 



■rlbiy c 



parched border it will grow there and flower 
there better than almost any other summer 
flowering perennial I couid name. 

Il is easy enough to And plants that 
flower well in such a border so long as they 
are due to flower during the spring, or eien 
sr> laie as June, but to And plants thai will 
floner with any show of success after that 
is a difTitult matter, when it comes to tall 
strong growing plants, especially, G. ofjicina. 
lis is the best known variety and bears lilac 
llowers. 

1 am not going to say that I think an In- 
discriminate mixture of antirrhinums makes 
rfl'eccive bit oF planting because I do not 

{Conlinued on pac;e ijn.) 
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neither would 1 recommend ihem lor border 
work. But lo grow some really well selecled 
colours such as may be had nowadays is a 
very different maicer. " I have made a bobby 
flower of inem ior fifteen years." some one 
wrote to me not long tince, and added, " 1 
hardlj' know another hardy plant ihat proves 
more interesting n> grow, 10 improve, and to 

Now the colour J have in my mind as 
especially beautiful in the summer garden is a 
brilliant rose colour, bright as a penny postage 
stamp, and entirely self coloured. Last year 
it was one of the most telling bits of colour 
in a particularly beautiful garden. 

And now 1 hear thai another advance (hat has 
been made among the novelties of the coming 
season is an antirrhinum thai has received 
the name of guinea gold. This, I think, 
should, il worthy of its name, prove a valu- 
able addition to the white and yellow shades 
that we already have. 

lo strike a deeper note here touches a want 
that has been felt and will add much to the 
value ol the antirrhinum as a garden subject. 
Where there is any slight heal available seeds 
may be sown at once. Antirrhinums being 
perennials that flower the first year, take longi-r 
at arriving at tbei/ flowering stage than da 
most of the annual plants; it is advisable 
therefore to get them started as early as 



Nature Records of the Week. 

(Sant In by Readwad "Tta CoHatry-AM^") 

GREAt Ybli.owsKi(NK shot in the Scilly 
Isles.— Line rfoo) Echo, December nth. 

Bittern : Fine male shot December »4th in 
S.E. Esses.— (E. Jukes.) 

Eagle shot during first week in December 
at Upper Warlingham, Surrey.— (F. M. 
He ward.) 

Little Owl shot near Ely lately— <H. 
Gaulrey.) 

Greyhen shot at Watford, Herts (stated to be 



mple^ 



my). 



Birming- 



lible. 
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Nature Readings 

THAT CA> BE WTO MTWHB IH BT AHIIHIE. 

The Readings upon "British Wild Ijfe" 
and the "London Zoo," prepared by Mr. E. 
Kay Robinson, Editor ol Thb Countrv-Side, 
are of a very interesting character. They 
are iisued an pamphlets, price 6d. each (by 
post ?d.), aud can be read at any gathering 
of old or young, by anybody, whether he or 
she be a lecturer or not. The readings go 
with the "British Wild Life" and "Zoo" 
Lantern Slides, but are not confined to them 
and form splendid Lectures by themselves. 
We commend them to all Secretaries of Na- 
tural Histury Societies, Masters of Schools, etc, 
Welti to LECnlBE OBrARTMEHT, 
"THE CODNTaT'SUIE," 

i^\ TDDOB STBEET. LOflDOE. B.a 



Another perennial that well deserves the 
Mile indispensable is Veronica jufeiej«Jii. I 
was at Kew one year at She height oi the 
^'eronica season and among the many varie- 
ties (his grand Japanese variety stood out 
from the rest as the showiest, the best of all. 
The deep blue is valuable indeed as a bit 
of brilliant colour in the August garden. 
Don't starve this plant, don't smother and 
choke it with other subjects in too close, 
projimily. Il is worthy of good cultivation 

F. M. Wells. 



Snow in the Garden. 

SNOW is the gardener's friend. He does 
not always realise Ibis ; il spoils his 
paths, slops soil work, and makes a mess 
generally. But that soft, light, white layer, 
four inches thick in some parts, twelve inches 
in others, which covered the whole country 
in Christmas week, served as a blant^el, soft- 
ened and washed the faces of the plants, and, 
□s it gradually melted, it soaked into the soil, 
finding its way far deeper down than any rain 
flood ever does. 

The rain is apt h> be wasted so far as the 
soil is concerned by running down slopes and' 
into surface drains, where it helps to Swell the 
river instead of soaking through the soil. 

Then there is good plant food in snow. It 
is probable that the health of alpine plants 
generally is largely due 10 the help they get 
from the snow blanket which covers them in 
winter, shielding them from the frost and then 
gradually melting to water, and feeding them 
as they wake into fresh growth in spring. 

Four inches of snow kept out the ij degrees 
of frost on the first nighl and the 11 degrees 
on ih^- second (hat we experienced after the 
snow came, and although [he ice on the pond 
was 1^ inch thick the turf and flower-lifd 
beneath the snow were unfrozen. But a gi.r- 
dener friend would not believe this until the 
snow had been removed to prove it. We fail 
with many plants in England because we do 
not get help from the snow in winter. 



a page ib5. A*ulibl« liU Jtauary ifti). 



''DAILY MAIL." 

Th* Naturalist's Dally Nawspapww 



Erdinglon, n< 
ham, on December 13th, while s 
the ground.-il. C. Real.) 

Braubling : One taken at sea during recent 
severe weather Irom the north off the Norfolk 
coast.— (E. K. R.) 

RotiOH-LECGED Buzzard seen on Peniland 
Hills, Midlothian, December iSth (A. Urqu- 
hart and R. B, Whyle) ; Quorn and Lough- 
borough, Leics. — (G. F.) 

Housb-Marhns : Two tired birds seen at 
Helston, Cornwall, December lEth ; wind, 
S.W.— (T. J. Roscollar.) 

Bewick's Swans : Six on (he reservoir. 
Quorn. Uics-HG- f.) 

Rodin's nest containing three eggs, shortly 
expected to batch, found during Christmas 
week at Hever. Kent.— (Rev. D. Smith.) 

Blackbird's in pairs at Edenbridge. Kent, 
during Christmas week. — (Rev. D. Smith.) 
London NstM. 

MACnEs returned to the Green Park befor* 
Christmas, and repairing their nest. — [C. D. 
Forbes.) Chaffinch In Denman Street, Lon- 
don Bridge, on December I7lh. — (E. F-> 
VJooacocn. on Putnev Heath, December 30lh. 
— (W. H. Smith.) Peewit in Si. James's Park. 
December 16th.— (W. J. G.) 

Hark«d Blrdi. 

Blackbird with right wing entirely white 
and left wing partly so, on December 5lh al 
Manchester (E. V. P. Simpson) ; cock with 
left wing pure white, November 19th, at Oc- 
cold, near Eye, Suffolk (H. C. Rowling) ; cock 
with greater part of bill missing caught at 
Burton-on-Trent, December a7th (B. Fattio- 
son) ; cock with white tail. December iind. 
near ChElmsford._<W. Wright.) Rook with 
two outer feathers in right wing and one in 
left wing white. De^mber isth, at St. 
t.eonard's, Sussex.— <J. R. Harding.) RoBlN 
with white bar on tail at Manchester on De- 
cember 1st.— (C. V. P. Simpson.) 

Herald Moth. December i8th, near Burton- 
onTrent, Staffordshire. — (B. Pattinson.) 
SuALL ToRTOisHELL, December 17th, at Marl- 
borough, Wilts.— (J, B, Baker.) Peacock, De- 
cember 9th, near Huntingdon. — (M. Cuflling.) 
WIM Plsnti. 

Hollt in bloom, <mi December list, al 
Swansea, —(G. S. Arthurs and H. R. 
Wakefield.) Oxeve Daisv in bloom, De- 
cember 4lh. Greater Stitch worTi De- 
cember 7th, at Pulborough, Sussex.— <P. R. 
Prescott.) Red Caupiom in bloom on I>ecernber 
J3rd near Swansea, S. Wales.— (H. R. Wake- 
field.) Strawberries : Large unripe fruit at 
Liscard, Chcs., on December 18th, — (A. E. 
Davey.) Wild Strawberries, in blossom and 
fruit on December 8th at Pembrche, S. Wales. 
— (A. John). Buttercups in full bloom stno" 
December sth, at Aberdare, Glamorganshire. — 
(D. O. Jenkins.) Nottingham Catchflv foun<t 
on December i8lh near Beer, Devon. — (K. 
North-Row.) Mushrooms gathered on Decem- 
ber and at Nunthorpe, Yorks.— (.S. Cook.) 

K CnrloDi Coincidence is reported In "Bird 
Nolos" (or December. Alter a biuslering 
siorm in November, 1905, two cock ohaF- 
finrhes sought shelter at a lighted window; 
and the incident was narrated M [he lime in 
"Bird Notes"; but the surprise o( the nar- 
rator may be imagined when in November, 
1906, after a similar storm, two cock chaf- 
finches again sought shelter at the sanir 
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The Beauty of Frost. 



WE have illustrated during this winter view, much more whether they admire, pleasant associations of ancestral ideas; 
various beautiful effects produced these things; and the surpassing elegance and we see grace and beauty in whatever 
by frost. of the frost upon the window panes, as suggests the forms and patterns ttjat 

On pages 103 and 115 different kinds of well as the very similar patterns produced awaken such associations. 
spider webs were shown, transformed by by many cheniicals in crystallising, show Yet shapes and patterns in nature ar« 
boar frost into veils of silver filagree. On that there is no need to invoke an aisthetic almost always based upon methods of 

growth which fol- 
low siereot)T>ed 
rules. The shape 
of every leaf, as 
well as every 
sound or colour or 
odour in nature 
has its simple 

and whether we 
happen to think it 
beautiful or not 
makes no dif- 

These patterns 



page 107 the 
quaint forms 
which moving 
waters assume 
when caught by 
ic«, hanging in 
fringes of hoary 
idcles from a 
dripping spring or 
■pre a ding in 
snowy sheets 
where the vapour 
of a waterfall 
froze as it rose. 
Again we showed 
on page !!■ how 
the freaks of frost 
converted a bare 
Wanch of a com- 
mon snowball 
bush into the sem- 
blance of a choice 
whitp heath; on 
page 113 how dft. 
Ilcately tlJe mar- 
gins of barberry 
leaves are traced 
by hoar frost ; 
and on page 127 
the bolder pattern 
which the sinuous, 
spmy leaves of 
bolly make. 

Yet again in 
the "Week's Wild 
Life " o? this issue 
is shown the com- 
plete trans fortna- 
tion of a privet 
bush under win- 
ter's fairy wand; 
and here are four 
examples of the 
same magic work 
«n window panes. 

One thought 
which these truly 
wonderful devices 
must suggest 10 
many minds is 
bow very cautious 
we should be in 
trying to find 
reasons for the 
beauty which we 
•ee around us in 

lovely markings, for instance, upon the sense as the cause of everything 

petak of flowers are often quoted as evi- happens to srem beautiful to us. 
dence of the Eesthetic tastes of insects ; so For our own lesthetic sense, we must re- 

are the fanciful designi^ upon the wings of member, is derived from viewing nature, 

butterflies. Vet we have good reason 10 In the songs of birds, the colours of bulter- 

doubt whether the eyes of insects ever flies, and the perfumes of flow " ' 
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find 



vindow panes, for 
iristance, result 
simply from the 
tendency of hoar 
frost to form 
minu'csix-pointed 
crystals on what- 
ever points of a 
chilled surface ra- 
diation of heat is 
proceeding , more 
rapidly than it can 
be restored from 
the surrounding 

Thus, when the 
temperature with- 
out falls, the glass 
gives off its heat 
more quickly than 
the air of a chilly 
room can replace 
it; and crystals of 
ice form and run 

and feathery pat. 
terns along the 
lines of the 
greatest cold, this 
probably depend- 
ing upon the 

ments of the air 
adjoining I h e 
plass, these move- 



been themselves 
caused by (he for- 
mation of the ear- 
lier crystals. 

In fact, just as 
sudden falls of temperature in winter are 
ofien accompanied by freezing storms and 
blii^zards, so we may imagine infinitesimal 
tempests sweeping and curling over the 
smooth surface of the glass, causing ice 
to form in microscopic reefs and drifts. 
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Wherever life is progressive, as all life changes of the passing winter that the I am sure, not wish to be understood as 
was intended to be, every change timsl frequency of these beautiful phenomena implying: that a bird which he regards as 
needs be marked -wilh something new, and has been due. .the possessor of a " bad moral character " 

relatively more beautiful than any event • * • and the exhibitor of " vice," is morally 

or slate thai has ye( been registered. Some readers have thought that the in- reprehensible in the human sense- He 

^Lko H. Gbindon. teresting article which we published last would not, for instance, consider a bud- 

• • • week on " The Moral Nature of Birds," gerigar which murders its neighbour's 

THIS has been a rather remarkable by Mr. Frank Finir, conflicts with the children as deserving of death, or— if he 
winter for solar halos — which ore teaching that all actions of creatures other disapproves of capital punishment — of 
like rainbows in colour, but differ than man are guided by instinct. Thus penal servitude. 
from them in two important respects. Mr. Finn's text. "That virtue and vice • • * 

Firstly, they are seen when there is no have Iheir roots far below humanity and Whatever words we may use, we all 
rain in ihe air; and, secondly, whereas that among our fellow-creatures in ought to observe this clear line which 
you turn your back on the sun to see a feathers may be found the same moral divides the conduct of animals from that 
rainbow, these coloured halos are round phenomena as among ourselves." may of man— namely, thai the animal cannot 
the sun. You do not always, however, seem incompatible with belief that ideas regard its own conduct from man's self- 
see the complete bow. More often only of right and wrong, or happiness and un- conscious point of view. Therefore those 
the two ends of ihe halo are visible, ap- happiness, exist in the mind of man alone, men who punish a horse or a dog, etc., rii 
pearing like two upright rainbow-hued Bui there is no real contradiction, because anger, commit a great wrong, li is our 
pillars on each side of the sun at a distance Mr. Finn does not suggest Jhat, when a privilege to possess other animals and to 
of about 22 degrees from it. duck or a parrot performs an action which train them to our service ; for which pur- 

• • • seems good or bad to us, Ihe bird is con- pose we endeavour to develop those in- 
Whal this distance of 22 degrees means scious of its own " virtue " or " vice." stincts which are useful and to suppress 

is easily explained. The whole circle of the * * * those which are injurious to our interests. 

sky Ihat you see if you turn round on .'t is only our lack of knowledge of pre- In this we meet with great success in the 
your heels— or, indeed, any complete vious facts in evolution which leaves us case of such animals as dogs and horses, 
circle— consists of 360 degrees. If. then, unable to explain why one kind of creature which, as gregarious animals, naturally 
you Stand still, facing the sun, and stretch ■^ppeal's more virtuous ihan another, ac- possess some original instinct of obedience 
your arms straight out, you divide the cording lo human ideas, and why some and social loyalty. But to beat a dog or 
whole circle into equal halves, of 180 individual birds or beasts seem lo have a horse m anger, because we have not 
degrees each. Next, by keeping one arm " better " or " worse " characters than brought its instincts under complete con- 
still stretched out and pointing the other o'ners of the same kmd. On the olher trol, is both wrong and foolish, as over- 
straight at the sun, you divide the half- "and, we do sometimes possess enough looking the wide difference between 
circle into a segment of 90 degrees; and tcowledge of previous facts to explain " punishment " which no tower animal 
22 degrees is very nearly a quarter of this. ^'^'^^ things. Thus, in so far as the com- can deserve and the " correction " which 
So you can easily guess about how near !"»" domestic duck, quoted by Mr. Finn, man may. in his own interest or that of 
to the sun ihis halo would be. A second, '^ ^ b^d n»other, although descended from his neighbour's, rightly apply to his own 
fainter halo, sometimes appears, at double '"« mallard, whose wife is always a good property. 
the distance (or about 46 degrees); but '"o'her. we may safely regard it as the ,'.'*' 

this is much less often noticed. '^*^^"" ("-^'h^^ tj'^" 'he cause) of the com- We have for mstance. seen some pamful 

mon practice of enirusling ducks eggs to accounts of the chastisement of foxhounds, 
, hens. For many generations we have ""(^ '" **• ^^r as the officials concerned 
But you must not confuse these real [,red our ducks from individuals which ac'ed '« anger, their conduct was wrong 
halos with the coloured rings that oflcn ^^^.^ ^^ [^^^ permitted to act as mothers from the human (as well as the humane) 
appear round the sun or moon, when It is therefore natural that their maternal poinlofview. On the olher hand, an un- 
either of these is shining through tlim instinct should have become weak corrected foxhound will on another occa- 
clouds or mist. These are cfl'Jd although very often you come across indi- s'*^ '^^d 'he pack astray to chase a flock 
" corona '*; and they are produced by ilie „■,^^J^^ j^,,,|j^ ^,y^^^^^ „ ^^^^^^ ^^^j^ „ ^^ ^j^^ ^j s^eep. and at this time of year immense 
diffractiort of light passing through drops mallard in this particular, and as Mr loss of life would result among the ewes 
of moisture, whereas the halos are the re- p;„„ notices, make devoted mothers. and their unborn lambs. If, then, fox- 

suit of the reftactwn of light from parii- , , , . hunting and farming are to go on side by 

des of ice in the air. They can easily be ^-^ ^^^ jj ^^.^ jjj^^ ^.^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^ sjde it j^ (he jrfain duty of the officials con- 
distinguished, because-in the halo the red j.^^^ ^ ^^^ exhibits conspicuous "virtue " "ected with the former to make such an 
is nearest the sun. whereas m the corona ^^j jj^( ^ budgerigar which kills her example of any young hound, which leads 
the blue is the nearest. neighbour's newly-hatched infants shows o'hers astray after sheep, etc., as to stamp 

• • ' " vice," so long as we do not suppose that ^ut all tendency in the pack to run riot. 
At the same time as the halos, "parhelic the duck rfpnrds herself as a model lo her ^"^ '' '^ " correction " and not " punish- 

circles " have been welt observed this sex or that the budgertgar feels that her "i^"' " which should be administered. 
winter. These are white circles which actions are criminal. In other words, we However severe the treatment, it should 
pass through the sun and are intensified may admit thai animals have what wc call ^^ delivered as by a person, or his agent, 
at points on each side of it at the same dis- " good " or " bad moral natures " and ex- desirous of improving valuable property ; 
tance as the halos, forming bright spots hibit " virtue " or " vice," from the "<"■ as is too often Ihe case, in ignwant, 
like miniature suns. A reader, Mr. A. human point of view, bul we must uncontrolled anger. When a man is 
Quatremain, Malvern, Ihus describes the deny that they can take the human angry with an animal, he unconsciously 
double phenomenon, observed by him on poiiit of view of their conduct and ''ctorns to the animal's level, and acts 
January 4lh :— " While on the Malvern fcpl happy or unhappy in consequence, without humanity — which is the likeness 
Hills to-day I noticed a large circle round Of course, if we use the words '• moral '^^ ^°'^ '" beings who would Otherwise be 
the sun. It was of the same colours as character," or " virtue " and " vice " as "'^re animals siill. 
a rainbow, only not quite so bright, and implying consciousness thereof, ihcn we • * » 

at each side of the circle was a light like must deny their possession lo all but I" partial connection with ibis subject 
a miniature sun. It appeared at its best human beings. of the difference between men and other ,. 

at about 2.30 p.m." Similar appearances * * *. animals, there is a good deal of correspon- 

are recorded by other readers in Devon- Indeed, having abundant experience of dence just now on such subjects as " TTte 
shire; and I saw a partial halo my- the ease with which one can make oneself New Darwinism," "Was Darwin 
jelf in Norfolk . in December at about misunderstood, I would avoid the use of Wrong?" and soon, suggesting that the 
(.30 p.m., just before a sharp frost, which such words in connection with animals theory of Natural Selection, as Darwin 
was followed by a sudden ihaw. It is no other than man. Mr. Finn, however, who gave il 10 us, is played out. But^ there 
loubt due to the remarkable atmospheric uses them in a wider connection, would, seems lo be the same iivsf.-k- underlying 
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the arguments of all ihe writers who assail 
Darwin's doctrines. They discover that 
creatures can to a certain extent adapt 
themselves to their surroundings ; and 
Ihey declare that it is by this power of 
adaptation and not by Natural Selection 
that evolution works. What they faa! to re- 
cognise is that the power o£ adaptatioii is 
itself merely a result of Natural Selection. 



I admit that " Natural Selection '' was 
not a happy phrase to be coupled with 
" sexual selection " in describing the two 
processes by which nature works. In 
sexual selection one sex chooses its male 
from among the other sex by following its 
inherited tendency. Thus the daughter 
inherits the mother's, grandmother's, etc., 
etc., tendency to admire a certain charac- 
teristic, thus exaggerating that charac- 
teristic in the male sex, generation after 
generation. This is properly described as 
"Sexual Selection," because it is the 
choice made by one sex from the other. 
One mate is accepted, and rival suitors are 
left. 

But the process which DarwJn called 
" Natural Selection " is an entirely dif- 
ferent means of arriving at a somewhat 
similar result, and I should much prefer 
to call it "Natural Elimination." It 
romes into operation so soon as a new 
generation is produced, whether in the 
shape of seeds, spores, eggs, or young. 
From the moment of their production, 
nature — by which we must understand in 
each case all the conditions of weather 
and climate, all the activities of natural 
enemies, all the forces of accident and 
misadventure, and, worse sometimes than 
any, all the competition of stronger mem- 
bers of their own kind, and especially of 
iheir own sex — begins to eliminate those 
which which cannot survive the muhiplied 
ordeal. Thus it is not, as in the process 
of Sexual Selection, that one is chosen and 
Ihe others left. Instead, it is (hat the 
others are eliminated and one is left. And 
this one which has survived the ordeal of 
elimination of the unfit to live becomes one 
of many competitors in the other ordeal— 
the sexual selection of the fittest to repro- 
duce their kind. 



Now, it is no newly discovered process 
of evolution, much less is it antagonistic 
to Natural Selection, that creatures, 
-whether animal. or vegetable, exhibit a 
power of gradually adapting themselves 
lo their environment. If it appears new 
to some — as would indeed seem to be the 
case, from the amount of printer's ink 
which is being expended upon its promul- 
gation — this can only be because they have 
not followed for themselves the straight 
line of Darwin's argument. For a little 
consideration should suffice to convince 
everyone that, as the direct result of 
Natural Selection, a universal charac- 
teristic — perhaps the only characteristic 
which is universal in all creatures, whether 
animal or vegetable — must be this power 
of adaptation to environment. We have 
only to look at human life around us to 
see that the faculty of adaptation is the 
first essential to survival in the struggle of 
existence. Every kind of living thing has 
similarly acquired it by means of 
" Natural Selection." It is the most 
natural result of that process. 



In a recent issue I rather authoritatively 
corrected a correspondent's belief that a 
chaffinch walks instead of hopping, by as- 
serting that it hops like other finches. 
Daily observation since has confirmed 
this. Never have I seen a chaffinch 
walk, but always ho])— not with such 
a bouncing, straightforward hop as 
the sparrow's, except when in a 
hurry, but alwajs a distinct move- 
ment o( both feet. The following three 
oorresponduiiiB, however, aver that I am 
partly wrong, and that the chaffinch does 
walk upon occasion. One, writing from 
Essex, describes its gait as a sort of sliuffle, 
midway between a walk and a hop. 
Another, from Bournemouth, says that on 
December 27th he distinctly saw a chaf- 
finch walk more than a yard, but on the 
following day,- " when the roads were 
frozen and food scant," some dozens that 
he watched only hopped. The third, from 
South Croydon, says that chaffinches both 
walk and hop, and that on January and 
he saw one walk more than eight yards, 
" placing one foot before the other just as 
a wagtail does." 

Now, I should very much like to know 
if readers in other parts of the country 
ever see a chaffinch walk. It is not a 
question to answer from memory; because 
the chaffinch's gait, even when hopping, 
is so smooth, and, as it were, gliding, as 
to appear markedly different from the 
sparrow's hopping progression. Unless, 
too, you are near enough to see the bird's 
feet, the evenness of its motion suggests 
that it does not hop. What I want to 
know is in what counties, after this date, 
chaffinches wiH actually be seen walking 
instead of hopping. 

The interest of the question is twofold. 
In the first place, bird-fanciers claim to be 
able to tell from what part of the country 
a chaffinch comes by its song; and, 
secondly, it has been suggested that there 
are really two kinds of chaffinches in Eng- 
land, making different types of nests and 
laying different types of eggs. Now, we 
know that the purple-and-green headed 
starling from Eastern Europe appears to 
have driven the old green-headed English 
starling to the West of England; and as 
multitudes of foreign chaffinches come 
over to us every autumn, it is quite pos- 
sible that a foreign form of chaffinch, more 
clever than our own. is establishing itself 
in the south-east of the country. 



This might not only account for Ihe 
alleged differences of song and variant 
types of nests and eggs ; but also for the 
fact that readers in Essex. Surrey, and 
Hampshire see chaffinches that walk. For 
the cleverness which gives aliens from the 
east the advantage over our birds enables 
them to adapt themselves better to novel 
circumstances; and one new rdte which 
the chaftinch^by nature a seed-eating 
bird — plays very persistently is that of fly- 
catcher round the margins of ponds, etc., 
in summer. We know that the walking 
gait of the wagtail is specially useful for 
the purpose of turning swiftly to this side 
or that in pursuit of insects; and it may 
very well be that, in adopting the wag- 
tail's habits, the more progressive chaf- 
finches are adopting its gait also; and if 
chaffinches that walk are confined to the 
south-east of England, the fact would be 
most interesting. 



^uite a number of readers have sent me 
answers to the question " What would 
come up?" if you planted the electric bulbs- 
advertised in a country paper under the- 
head of "Gardening." There is, how- 
ever, little sOope for ingenuity in the ques-- 
lion, because, with the exception of single 
guesses of "globe" flower, "glow"" 
worms, and a " shock " of com, all thw 
answers have something to do with " cur- 
rents " (currants), the best of all. perhaps. 
being the answer, " a crop of shocking 

£• Kay Jlobinson. 



Nature Records of the Week. 

ISant Id bfy Rewler* of " Th« Coaoln'-AM^" ' 

Bv^^^Bll shot near Spalding in December 
(L. M. Curtis) ; another shot at Upper Dov«r- 
court. Essex, January ind.— (" K.'') 

CoRMOBANT shot ncar Holbech. Lines., 
December j6lh.— (L. M. Curtis.) 

Little Grebe : A flock was delayed at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames during fog at night. Decern. 
ber loth.— (W, J. Street.) 

Bramblincs in such large flocks that they 
darkened (he air in flight, near Polmont Sta- 
tion, N.B. (E. W. Gray); at Aldershot bramb- 
lings liave freely joined greenfinches and 
chaffinches at the bird-table.— (F. G.) 

GoLDCHESTS ; A flock seen on December islh 
at Guildford, Surrey, after coid norlherlj 
winds.— <A. M. Smallpeice.) 

Rkuwi:*gs. Thrushes, Staruncs, Field- 
fares, Larks, elc, passing in vast host for 
hours towards strip about Land's End before 
storm and frost, at St. Ives Bay, December 
i8th-29th.— (G. A. B. Dewar.) 

Starlings and Missel Thrushes again pass- 
ing over Brighton to the N.W. in great num- 
twrs on the morning of December aSth. 
Wind N.— <S. Biddle.) 

SoNCTHRusn feeding with sparrows in one 
of the busiest streels in Ihe centre of Liver- 
pool, December 28th. — (John Lamb.) 

Harked Blrdi. 

Rook shot at Chadderton, near Oldham, 
with ring round leg marked R.P.S., 1904, 
4410. Is any reader able lo say when and 
where this ring was put on bird?— (S. G. 
Halbert.) Jackdaw with black face, white 
head, and spotted back, at Aberdare, Decem- 
ber land.— (D. O, Jenkins.) 

London Nolei. 

Bhambling feeding in roadway wilh spar- 
rows In Church Lane, Hornsey, January ist. 
— (G, Brasier.) Blackhbadbd Gull in St. 
James's Park, already wearing Ihe complete 
dark hood of the breeding season, December 
27th.— (J. R. Harding.) 

Holly.— From various parts of the country 
this has been reported as in bloom in Christmas 



When Evening Came. 

(Rondeau,) 
When evening came wiuh soft caress 
Of gold-plumed wings, outstretched to bless 
The rain-swept wintry solitude 
(Where, tall and stark, within the wood 
The trees draw dose for loneliness). 
We felt a lull in storm and stress, 
Whilst peace, that words can scarce eipress. 
Sank down upon ttie scene we viewed 
When evening came. 



Perchance when Death doth dispossess 
This frame of breath, we shall confess 
How once we doubted (lod was good_ 
Until 4hat glimpse, half -understood. 
Of glory robing grey distress 

When evening came. 

Maud E. Worsfolo. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corrnpondeuls anSt greatly obliga by wriling 
OH em Side of tht paptr only. 
' Feeding Birds. — Greenfiiiches come to sun- 
dower seeds belief, than to any other titd. 
Small bird seeds sold as '" linnet " or " finch 
mature " are appreciated by chaffinches 
tno're than soft food. Thrushes seem to like 
best dog.biscult crumbs (the tmaliest 



dog-bj 



soldj 



laked 1 



Nullag BosM lor Bli^. — A few months 
Ide appeared in Country-Side on 
lest pots for birds. In the event of the 
■art hen ware pots referred !o being thought 
insighlly or expensive, the following method 
if malting bo.xes will be found inexpensive 
ind effective. Procure a piece of perforated 
:, bend it in any shape required and ph 



ago 



(airly soft,— F. Gibson, Aldershot. 

B«e SBpcnUUou. — Besides " war 
the bees" when a death occi 
house, the following practices are men- 
tioned In "The Life of R. S. Hawkes " : 
— " I( anyone dies someone lakes a 
shovel and lifts up the hives of bees from 
their stands when the corpse is being 
carried from the house, or they lie a 
piece of crape around each hive ; other- 
wise, they tell you, the bees would 
die ; or If the dead person had a (aii'our- 
Ite plant in the window, Iha 
have crape tied round the pot or 

die. E. M. WOOLDBIDCH. 



BIrdi' Pelleli.— Members of the c 

especially rooks, cast up pellets or 
matter, and in the breeding s ' 




ndigestible 












well-knowii glut 
ne«d, and later 

the superfluous looa in sucn quanuues i 
1 have seen the ground sprinkled thickly n 
these pellets in a wood where the pigeons v, 
roosting. The pellets on examination pro 
to be composed entirely of turnips wmch 
pigeons had got in a ■" ' ' 
them earlier In the da; 



Ihe following n 



-H. E. Sue 



builders call it, through the 

;n dry the box will be found 

thoroughly watertight and will last for years. 

ground under the For a jiesl box foe- tits take a piece of per- 

s cast up indigesti- forated zinc the size of a page n' Counirv- 

ar more than they keep it in shape)^ leaving an opening of 
roosting, cast up about two inches at the smaller end, then 
' plaster the whole with mortar. This box will 
not require a back if it is hung on a wall or 
building, but if for a tree, a piece of zinc 
should be wired at the back. The boxes can 
easily be suspended by passing a wire through 
the sides, or when the box is without a back 
it can be hung on a nail. To make a square 
box cut the zinc in the -shape of No. i and 
ite is copied fr<Hn my N.H. bend up at dotted lines. Cut a rectangular 
^■■y 30th. Every morning piece (No. 3) and bend over top to form the 
during the frost I have fed a robin at bottom roof, fasten in one or two places with wire, 
of the garden. This morning the bird seemed' and plaster the whole with mortar. The per- 
unable to feed until it had cast up a pellet, forated zinc is easily cut with an old pair of 
formed of the skin of a large grub, the outer scissors. These boxes are not unsightly ; Ifliey 
parts of a beetle, and bits of hay. I think are easy to make, cost next to nothing, and 
this habit of the robin is mentioned by Morris the birds take to tBem readily.— D. 
•n his "British Birds."— J. H. P«¥ne, Rother- Strange Playmate*.— The cat and the guinea 
ham. pig shown in the accompanying photograph 

SEenlleu Vlolefi.— Is the 
writer of this paragraph on p. 
110 quite sure that the plants 
in question were those of the 
iweet violet ? Is it possible that 
the plants were V. hirta, which 
Is closely allied to V, oiorala, 
being by some authorities even 
considered merely a variety of 
it? The- flowers of V. hirta 
are often as large as those of 
F. odorata, and nearly as vari- 
able in shape and colour. This 
plant is usually found in dry, es. 
pecially chalky places. Sweet 
violets are supposed to com- 
mence flowering in March, but 
all the common species of violet 
' may be found in flower in 
April ; much depends on locality 
and surrounding '»nditions. 
The best distinction netween the 
sweet violet and the other com- 
mon blue ones, apart from the 
scent of the former, is that it 
has the sepals (the outer green 
leaves of the flower) obtuse 
(blunt at the ends), while those 
of the other species are acute 
or pointed. Personalty, I have 
never heard of scentless ipecimens of the belong to Miss Fyfield, of Thatcham, Berk- 
sweet violet and see nc reason why late shire, and are on eicelleni terms with one 
flowers should be so. — C. Nicholson, Ching- another. The guinea pig is of Dutch brei 



f playing hide and seek with the cat 
1 Ihe garden. Thomas sometimes sleeps 
n the pig's hutch, and one night he tell in, 
ut this did not worry him. He and hit 
mailer companion simply rearranged them- 
elves and curling up together, slept thus for 
lie night. — W. Lawrence, Hanwell, W. 
SdiII Shells Tariied the Wnwg Waj.— It 

rould be interesting to hear from collectors 
of land shells how many specimens of 
" left-handed " snail shells they have 
found. 1 devoted much spare lime for 
over twenty years to collecting the land 
and freshwater mollusca of this neigh- 
bourhood, and out of the thousands of 
the commoner species I have handled in 
that time I have only one left-handed 
one in my possession, and that, 
LSly enough, was found by one of 
my boys while " following in his 
father's footsteps."- J«mes C. Black- 
lAW, Penn Road, VVolveiltamplon. 
The Castor OU PUal.— Perhaps it 
will be of interest to your readers 
'" ^ to know that a plant of castor 
oil in our possession for twenty 
years has flowered annually for at least six 
years. It is in a big tub of soil, but is seldom 
watered, and is kept in a room that hardly 
ever has a fire and is in consequence (ery 
damp and cold in winter. The plant ha^ 
often been cut down. I-c first flowered a year 
or two after the last cutting down. — J. D. 
Dunn. [Castor oil or Palma Christi forms an 
evergreen bush or small tree in tropical coun- 
tries. Originally African, it is now widely 
distributed and naturalised in the tropics gener- 
ally. It is cultivated in India for the sake 
of its seeds, that country supplying most of 
■ of commerce, which in addition 









} have been 



Witffll 

Strange Playmates. 

Thii cat ud Dutch gaiaa pig an veiy iond ol pitying bide u 



and is six years old, and he seems very fond Th« 



useo m Egypt 4,000 years ago.— to. | 

An AII-BritUb Garden.- Many of the plants 
mentioned under this heading on page 57 
are very diflicult to obtain in a wild state, 
even if it be granted thai some of them are 
truly wild, which is exceedingly doubtf-jl — the 
snowdrop and snowflake, for instance. And 
where can one find the native gladiolus and 
carnation in sufficient abundance to excuse 
the taking of a plant or two? The writer of 
the article, nevertheless, de- 
serves the hearty thanks of all 
who want something better 
than the stereotyped arrange. 
ments of the few plants used 
by ordinary gardeners. — C. 
Nicholson, Chingfca-d. 

li NilNre Cruel?- M. L. A. 
(page 100) may safely rest as- 
sured that nature is not cruel- 
Cruelly Is a term purely re- 
lative and can only exist as 
such among creatures capable 
of distinguishing between good 
and evil ethically. The only 
creature so capable is man, 
who conceitedly views everr- 
ihing irom his own limited aiid 
entirely inadequate standpoint 
and praises or condemns Accord- 
ingly, " Nature red in tooth 
' -d claw" is correct enough, 
hul there is no cruelty to be 
inferred from that. Strife 
(here is in nature, but that 
does not necesdtate suffering. 
Our editor has admirably dealt 
with these matten in the early 
days of this paper. — C. NlcHOt^ 
son, Ching ford. 

« DAILY MAIU^' 

Dally W—wpapM^ 
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H«fr FeBtliera Wear.— Mention has been made 
of Che notches lo be seen in some of the cur- 
lev's feathers. The other day I picked up a 
dead hen kestrel. At the tip of two of the tail 
feathers the white was worn away, producing 
a somelvhat pecuHer effect, as of pin-tipped' 
feathers. — -G. E. Johnson, Shrewsbury. 

"Dclerred Motbi." — It has been suggested 
(Tult's "British Lepidoptera, " Vol. If., 
page 516) that in the case of '.he 
small eggsi (LscAneis lanestril) the pup« 
Enveloped in cocoons exceptionally difficult 
of penetration by the vivifying action of the 
air were those that lay over for two, three, 

or even as man^ as eight years before emerg- 
ing. This seems a plausible theory and could, 

probably, be tested.— C. Nicholson, Chingford. 
"Wai Duwia Wrong?"— The letter which 
you published in your issue of 
December 15th from (he Rev. J. 

Ournhill raises a question of 

the greatest importance. J. 
Scouller in "Darwinian Kal- 

lacies " raises several objections 

to Darwin's theory of evolution 

which seem to be unanswcr- 

able. It is pointed out that 

when Huxley carried " the 

evolutionary process to _ the 

primordial undifferentiated pro- . 

toplasm he most certainly gave 

the coup 4e grace (o that 

theory In its entirety." For it 

is surely evident that in the 

primordial undifferentiated pro- 
' toplasm there could be no varia- 
tion whatever* to be propagated 

by natural selection, nor could 

there t>e any struggle for exis- 

principle in selective process. A 
careful study ol the "Origin o( 
Species" will soon show, how- 
ever, that the facts there 
broug'hc forward are quite con- 
sistent with the principle of 

> that of a separate creation for 
each species. Professor Huxley 



ing the effect of this spraying on the lite of 
other insects, and fears it may have a bad 
eSect on many hinds on which the fertilisa- 
tion of plants depends. — F. R. RoYCOLL, Skib- 
bereen. Co. Cork. 

Uselnl CtrionriDg.— These interesting photo- 
graphs of brown owls illustrate well the con- 
trast between the underside and the upperside 
of the plumage of almost all birds of prey. 
It will be seen that all the markings of the 
upper surface are comparatively obscure, 
while from below both the wings and bodies 
are distinctly marked with dark bars and 
streaks on a paie ground. That there. must 
be some reason for this contrast goes without 
saying; and since it is to be found in the 
plumage of most birds of prey, wc naturally 
look for the explanation in the habits of these 



the window-panes, and, watching it closely for 
some time, I came to the conclusion that the 
peculiar singing noise wfts made by lis very 
tiny second pair of wings, which vibrated so 
rapidly, and within such small compass, as to 
appear motionless, the i 



3nary i 



iwhile. The 



self ! 



'■ All n 



ruths 



begin as heresies and end i 
superstitions." — H. W. D. 
HouiKR, Oxied, Surrey. 

[•I do not think that this is 
evident. 1 am of opinion that 
evolution must have been ac- 
tive at least so soon as ths 
waters on the earth were being 
'gathered into seas, owing to the 
constantly-changing conditions 
between high and low water 
marks. It was probably thert 
that protoplasm first took vary- 
ing shape. — Ed.] 

ForcluMwIcdge ol Slerma.-..' 
I have been predicting gales of 
wind lately. When one comes 
add i8 days, and there will be 
■another, sometimes one or 
two days previously. This, ihe Pielr-l 
theory attributed to Captain 
Jinman, seems the necessary re- 

. I ..J ■ All Uwnuu 

suit ol a spotted sun turning on 
its axis, and it is so reliable that 
it deserves to be widely known. 
— A, H. SwiNTON. Totnes, Devon, 

How Beet are Killed. — ^I'he question asked 
in the issue of December Sth, if it were a fact 
that bees died in the Isle of Wight last year, 
has brought to my mind a conversation I had 
(when travelling from Cork a few weeks ago) 
with an English gentleman, a chemical 
manure manufacturer. I remarked incident- 
ally that honey had been scarce in south-west 
Cork for the past few years, and he at once 
told me thai Ihe spraying of potatoes, which 
is done very extensively here, by sulphate of 
copper, has been the destruction of bees lo a 
great extent wherever it is used. If they 
■pray potatoes in the Isle of Wight in any 
qtiantity the above might explain the matter. 
He also itated that, with others, he is watch- 



Plnnuf* of Brown Owl, abore ni Mow. 



rupted when the By was rubbing the back of 
its head and along its wings with its fore and 
hind legs respectively. The reason for thus 
moving the small wings is, however, still a 
mystery lo me. — C, M. S. Grant, Dunblane, 
Perthshire. 

Syrphus, when apparently at rest, is always 
keeping up a vibration of the wings (you 
must employ a lens to detect it), 
and when this ceases the sound ceases. 
The idea advanced by Dr. H. Lan- 
dois in his .pamphlet, " Die 
Ton und Stimmsppatsate der 
Insecten " is that Uie sound re- 
sults from the air passing out of 
the breathing holes under the 
wings, that are furnished with 
lammx, when the muscles 
vibrate the wings-^this as it 
may be. — A. H. Swinton, Toi- 

GolU anl EMeri. — ^Mr. 
Simpson, in his interesting ar- 
ticle referring to gulls pobbing 
ducks, says: — "In this gulls 
are often successful, even with 
larger ducks." This is not my 
experience with eiders, for these 
line ducks will almost invari- 
ably dive again when swooped 
at by a gull. Eider ducks, 
when on the feed, are always 
moving, either up or down the 
coast. Gulls are not 'long in 
finding this out. and will often 
fly twenty or thirty yards ahead 
of where a duck last dived. In 
order to be as close as possible 
when it rises again. — A. D. 
Hopkinsoi^ Stonehaven, N.B. 
[Does not tSis rather show that 
the gulls must often be success- 
ful in robbing the eiders? Un- 
less they gained something by 
it, they would not make a prac- 
tice of attending them.^Eo.] 

The Work ol the Ivy.— Is it 
not the method by which the 

rather than the fact that it does 
so that is questioned by many 
people? It has been urged that 
it extracts nojrishment from 
the tree through the root-like 
processes by which it clings, 
thus acting like a true parasite. 
This is, however, generally 
conceded to be an error*, be- 
cause it has true roots, which 
draw the necessary food from 
the soil. I think there is little 
doubt that the elm. pictured on 
B iVmre/i- page 52. is simply being suffo- 
cated by the huge masses 
' ivy preventing Itght and 
■ from reaching the leaves. 
Ching- 



birds. At first sight, the strikingly-markcd 
underside might seem out of place, because 
when a bird of prey flies overhead its intended 
victims see that side, if any. One might have 
supposed, therefore, that a dull uniform tint 
below would have aided the bird's conceal- 
ment from its quarry. But, recollecting how 
hunters have found that the conspicuously- 
striped colouring of the lebra tends to make it 
invisible on the open plain, we need have little 
doubt that this is the meaning of the barred 
and streaked markings of birds of prey below. 
—Ed. 

Singing of Hoverer Fly.— Referring to 
your issue of December i9lh, regarding Ihe 
Hoverer Fly, my attention was drawn to one 
of these insects last summer crawling about 



ford. 



: thin' 



by means of ihe rootlike processes by which it 
clings, robs the tree of the nourishment which 
would otherwise be carried down the branches 
and stem to the roots by rain. Thi)t the ivy 
takes nourishment through these rootlike pro- 
cesses is shown, t think, by the fact that'targe 
ivy plants on a building will continue to bear 
green leaves for years after their stems have 
been cut through. — Ed.| 

Erratnn. — In " Country-Side Notes " ol De- 
cember 39th, among the insects to be found at 
this season, " herald worms " was, of course, 
a misprint for "herald moths" ; and the sug- 
gestion that water creatures to be despatcheil 
alive to friends at a distance sIkhiM be 
" perched " in moist watarweeds should have 
been " packed." ' 
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The Wild Cat ia Scotland. 

By C.J. H.CASSELS. 

IT is well known to naturalbts that the wild cat (Felts catus) 
is still to be found in several parts of the Scottish High- 
lands. Owing, however, to the exigencies of game preser- 
vation, its early extermination in " the land of the mountain 
and the flood " appears to be as certain as the fact that it is 
now totally extinct in all the rural districts of England. 

At one lime it existed in both countries. The late Reverend 
H. A. Macpherson, M.A., vicar of Allonby, Cumberland, author 
of " The Vertebrate Fauna of Lakeland," writes under. Carni- 
vora in that work (1892), that " it is now practically extinct " 
in the lake district, probably the locality where it lingered 
longest in England. Other authorities of high standing agree 
as to its disappearance long since from that country, as well 
as from Wales, whilst in Ireland, despite certain published 
" discoveries " there, no satisfactory evidence is forthcoming of 
its ever having occurred at all. 

That eminent naturalist, Dr. R. F. Scharff, M.R.I. A., 
curator of the Dublin Museum, in this connection is of opinion 
that a wild cat identical with the African one [Felis ocreata, 
synonymous with F. cedigata, F. matticulata, etc.). and quite 
distinct from the one found in Scotland at present, not having a 
bushy tail, indubitably lived in Ireland until recent times, and 
may still be found in some of the more remote districts. 

To the careful observer there can be no possible doubt as to 
the identity of the thoroughbred, Felts catus. Let us look for 
a little at its most clearly defined features. First to be men- 
tioned as an indisputable one is the tail. Tliis is notably long, 
very bushy, and, unlike the domestic cat's, uniform in thickness. 
In males it is usually of a shorter length than in females. A 
second sign is the great length and strength of the limbs. 

Another characteristic is the colour, which never varies like 
that of Felis domestica. This is of a dark grey brindled on the 
belly and flanks with stripes of brown. Other features are the 
quadruped's great weight (averaging ao lbs.), width of head, 
long and rough hair, short ears, very large tusks, and general 
appearance of strength and ferocity. 

' The wild cat in Scotland generally lives in the most inacces- 
sible mountain fastnesses, and may sometimes be found in 
woodland districts. Excepting through stress of very severe 
weather, it seldom wanders far from its remote retreat. Of 
carnivorous habits, few items of diet to be procured within the 
area of its haunts come amiss to its palate. Thus, as oppor- 
tunity offers, its bill of fare is varied with such delicacies as 
young rabbits, grouse, wild duck, black game, hares, etc. 
Even Iamb when in season falls a prey to its poaching 
proclivities. 

Being nocturnal by nature, and prowling mostly at night, it 
is responsible for dreadful depredations in game districts, and 
is, accordingly, the sworn foe of gamekeepers. Though never 
seeking to attack man. when at bay it will wage war with the 
ferocity of a tiger. 

" 1 never saw an animal light so desperately, or one which 



was so difficult 10 kill," says Mr. Charles St. John in " Wild 
Sports of the Highlands," and, as might be expected in such a 
fierce animal, the maternal instinct is so strongly developed that 
the female fears nothing in defence of her progeny, and will 
at such a time assume the offensive towards humans as well as 
other enemies. The wild cat has rarely more than three or 
four young ones at a time, and often only two. It forms its 
nest in rocky crevices, and occasionally in the hollows of trees. 

To enter exhaustively into the distribution of Feih catus in the 
Scottish Highlands would require more space than is available 
here. But those interested in the subject may find reference 
thereto in articles on "The Rarer Animals of Scotland," by 
that eminent naturalist Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown, published in 
the " Zoologist," 1881-1882. 

Prior to i88j occurrences of the animal's presence were of 
course more frequent than in later years. 

Mr. Tom Speedy, the Scottish naturalist, informs the writer 
that " There i.S no doubt Felis catus is still to be found on the 
west coast of Invemess-shire, and notably in Knoydart. It 
is also found," he continues, " in the north of Argyllshire, in 
the Loch Sunart district." And instances are on record of the 
destruction of three wild cats by Mr. Duncan Dewar at 
Remony, Perthshire, in 1896, 1898, and 1899 respectively. 

Among recent captures is one which took place about two 
years ago. in the Invergarry district of Inverness-shire, wheit 
three young wild cats were trapped.- This trio, which the 
writer has seen, were for some time in captivity in Kingussie, 
the Badenoch capital. One of them was a torn, and the other 
two females. The first to reach Kingussie was the male, and 
a month afterwards a female was caught. Upon being put 
together the two became quite amicable. 

About six months later another female was captured, and 
put into the same cage. Two nights afterwards a fierce fight 
took place, when the prison, which had only a frontage of wire 
netting, was broken, and all three animals escaped. 

They ran amuck amongst the poultry, and killed upwards of 
forty head of cocks, hens, ducks, and turkeys. After being at 
large three days, one cat, a female, lacking the craftiness of 
the hill fox, was again caught and secured. 

Being now alone in captivity she made a most terrible din, 
and was answered nightly by the torn cat from the side of 
Craigbeg at the back of Kingussie. The latter was finally 
tracked in the snow, trapped once more, and returned to his ' 
jail. He died, however, during last winter. 

There is, accordingly, at the time of writing but one female' 
alive in confinement at Kingussie. "She is as wild as the first 
day I got her, and likely to continue so," remarks Mr. A. Mac- 
Farlane. her owner. " I think," he adds. " she would rather 
starve than eat any food excepting raw meat. We ha»'e tried 
her with porridge and milk, but she would not touch it." 

When anyone approaches this cat's cage a vindictive light 
gleams in her green eyes, and she spits and hisses as 11 tame 
cat will do when held at bay by a dog. Her appearance, 
manners, and habits, in short, are sufficient to satisfy the most 
incredulous person that she is a true specimen. 

Though offered other food, she will eat nothing but flesh iit 
its different forms, and water, like that of all carnivorous 
animals, is her only drink. She is nearly double the size of a 
tame cat, and weighs about twenty pounds. 

A later specimen of Felis catus was secured as recently ns 
May last at Cullachy, near Fort Augustus. Anent its destruc- 
tion, says John McArthur, keeper there. " 1 shot it at a fo.t 
cairn. 1 was trying the cairn with terriers for foxes. The- 
terriers were not long in when I knew they had a cat. Thev 
were fighting with it for a long lime before it showed itself 
among the big boulders. I only got a glimpse of it when f 
shot it." This cat. which was a female, measured thirty-six 
inches in length after it was stuffed. 

The origin of Felis catus is alleged to be sufficiently obscure- 
to render it doubtful in Scotland and elsewhere. Reference is- 
said to be made to it in Sanskrit writings 2,000 years old. 
Whatever its origin, the future of this noble animal, as afore- 
said, appears to be tolerably certain. If gamekeepers continue 
to be allowed to kill instead of take alive what few remaining- 
scions of the family still remain, the wild cat in Scotland must 
soon share the doom of its English fellows, and become non est. 

No one. of course, can deny the depredations of the animal, 
and his destruction of game, but what lover of zoology would 
have his nature altered ? He is indubitably one of the scarcest, as 
well as one of the most picturesque, of our savage quadrupeds. 
Where, moreover, in Britain, could another be found with the 
same interesting personality? 
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Amateur Photogr^hy. 

HOTES FOR JAHUARY. 

IF the methods suggested in our notes 
of last week, are carefully followed 
an excellent negative should re- 
sult, but if the general plan of splashing 
on strong developer at a tow temperature 
be folloived, the negative will be not at al! 
a thing of beauty to gaze on. In all white 
work it is not safe to add bromide re- 
sirainer, except with the utmost caution. 
It causes blots of acute density, which are 
almost impossible to reduce, even with a 
powerful solution of ferricyanide. 

The use of well warmed developer is 
most valuable in cold winter weather. 
tlydroquinone is an especially sluggish de- 
veloper when the thermometer is low. 
Pyro, Rodinal, and Metol all alike feel it 
when the temperature is about (he freeiing 
point. One of the best ways of coaxing 
out an exposure is to place the developing 
dish in a larger porcelain one filled half 
full of water, about half-way to boiling. 

.\ rough and ready test is to place the 
hand in the water in the porcelain dish, 
before introducing the developing tray, 
and if the hand can be borne in it without 
discomfort then it will be safe to put the 
iray in. If too hot, there is a chance of 
fogging the negative. As the water in 
the dish cools rapidly, it is necessary to 
have a metal can of hot water near to re- 
fresh the hot water dish'when needed. 

When skating subjects have to be done 
the rules for taking animals in motion 
have to be observed. For instance, it is 
noi possible to lake a rapid skater broad- 
side on, even with a focal plane shutter. 
So all pictures must be taken as the skater 
approaches the camera. The reflected 
light from the ice is a great help, and an 
exposure of i/goth of a second when using 
extra rapid plates will give good and well- 
exposed pictures. 

When working on ice, and using a 
camera, it Is best to strap or ciamp the 
legs, so that they cannot slide apart on the 
slippery surface. With three screws and 
the same number of short straps, this 
object can be attained with little or no 
expense. 

On the other hand, when snow pictures 
are in question it is often a good plan to 
carry three good sized pickle corks as well, 
and fit these on to the points of the tripod 
legs, so as to prevent them sinking into a 
deep drift. This plan is recommended to 
those working on the moors, where the 
drifts run often into double figures, and 
would engulf the whole length of the tripod 
legs. 

It is said by pictorial workers that the 
best effects are to be had when a slow thaw 
is in progress. The pools of water light 
up the picture in a wonderful manner; and 
as in a thaw the snow assumes a more or 
less grubby tinge, it is easier to deal with. 
If thaw work is contemplated, the photo- 
grapher will find it money well spent lo in- 
vtst in a pair of long waterproof boots, as 
ihere is nothing- so penetrating as snow 
water. Rubber boots are not safe when 
there is ice about, on account of the ten- 
dency of the rubber soles to slip on the 
glassy surface. 

Snow work has one unpleasant feature, 
and that is the curious power the glare has 
of causing a sort of sickness. Tinted 
spectacles are a certain safeguard, but in 
this class of work, if going into solitary 



places, it is best to have a companion, as 
the risk of being overcome by the cold is 
fnr from being an imaginary one. For 
the same reason it is best to carry a small 
llask of some stimulant. Those who have 
once suffered from the mysterious snow ex- 
haustion will endorse the statement, that 
there is a certain amount of personal 
danger in photographing amongst the 
snow drifts. F. J. E. 

The Spotted Hyena. 

THOSE who only see the hyena in a cage 
can hardly understand the horror 
and dislike with which most people 
who know it in a wild state regard the 
beast. And the spotted hyena of South 
Africa {Hycena crocuta), though rather 
smaller than the largest of the striped 
hyenas (H. Otriala), is perhaps the most 
detested animal known to man, chiefly on 
of its habit of digging up and de- 



Spotted Hyenu. 

From tbe " COimtry-Sidc " Sureognphi ol the 

vouring human bodies which have not 
been deeply buried. Coarse-haired and 
very evil-smelling, with shambling gait — 
owing to the comparative weakness of its 
hind limbs— slinking by in the dusk like 
an evil thing, or shattering the erj-sial 
silence of the moonlight with bursts of 
maniac laughter and weird howls, the 
" Tiger Wolf," as they call the hyena at 
the Cape, is loathed by all and feared by 
the weak— for sometimes it will carry off 
and devour small children, though its 
usual food is carrion. In a cage, how- 
ever, the hyena looks rather a handsome 
beast, suggesting a mixture of wolf and 
leopard in its general appearance; and 
when caught young it can be trained lo 
exhibit affection for ifs owner and be 
utilised as a watch dog. 

Our Photo. Competition. 

TWELVE GUINEAS IN PRIZES. 

Photographs intended for (he January 
competilion should have ihclr li[lcs and names 
and addresses of the r senders writien clearly 
on the bach, and should be addressed " Pholo 
Editor," TuE Country-Stde, 2 and 4. T;jdor 
Street, I^ndon, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for Ihe best photograph (or our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 66. will be paid lo other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re 
Iain Ihe right 10 use anv photos sent in. 

Stamps should be enclosed if the return of 
the photographs is desired in case of rejection. 



Profitable Poultry Culture. 

B7 "CHANTICLEER" 
Work lor tlia Winter. 

IT is during the winter months that the 
real test of profitable poultry culture 
can be experienced, for even with the 
best laying strains, unless given needful 
comfort and attention, the actual results 
will be anything but satisfactory. 
Covered Rum. 

I am a great advocate for covered runs 
wherever possible^ and especially for 
suburban or town poultry keepers, for ex- 
perience teaches me that in such surround- 
ings, if the ground be kept covered with 
straw or loose litter, it is not only warm to 
the bird's feet and clean and dry through- 
out the winter, but by scattering small 
grain, such as wheat tailings, £tT\, and 
buckwheat (and even small seeds) in the 
runs overnight, and raking it in well, ex- 
cellent work is thus provided for the in- 
mates for at least the morning of the fol- 
Ipwing day. 

As in human beings, so it is with 
poultry, exercise means health, and in 
scratching for the buried corn healthy em- 
ployment is given, with the admirable re- 
suit of a decided increase in egg produc- 
tion, which, during the winter months, is 
an important consideration, when eggs 

Rot Foodi. 

During winter progressive poultry- 
keepers do not give the hot soft food until 
the afternoon, preferring for their birds 
lo have a morning's scratching exercise 
and their last meal in the afternoon, when 
it warms their bodies whilst roosting 
during the night. 

There are many advantages to this pro- 
cedure, for it gives us more time to look 
after in the early morning the urgent 
needs of anyyoung chickens that may be 
hatched, and whilst attending to their 
needs the old birds are busy working for 
their food. 

I do not advocate over-feeding of fowls 
in the winter, but the food should be well 
balanced, and fortunately there are many 
excellent ready mixed poultry foods placed 
on the market, which, if used economi- 
cally, are within the reach of all, especially 
after being mixed with boiling water and 
all the meat and scraps from the table, 
for nothing need be wasted in a household 
when fowls are kept. 

After allowing the biscuit meal or 
cereals used to stand for about twenty 
minutes it should be dried oH to a crumb- 
ling consistency with sharps and bran, 
which increases its bulk and benefits the 
fowls' system. 

Clover ProdDole. 

I have been consulted by numerous 
readers on the clover feed for poultry, 
which I recommended in my notes re- 
cently, and would further explain that it 
is short cut dried clover that is used, and 
which must be steeped in boiling water 
overnight, and mixed in meals, etc., the 
next day. For egg production and fer- 
tility it has no equal. 

Should any difficulty be experienced in 
obtaining it, excellent clover products can 
be obtained from Messrs, Cypher's Incu- > 
bator Company, 119 to 125, Finsbury PaV^ IV- 
meni, London, E.G., at 6s. per 50 lb. ba§p 
or 10s. 6d. per 100 lb., carriage paid. - 
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The Week's WUd Uie in 
Pictures. 

(S«e page 139.) 

THE rough-lefged. buziard (■) tias be«i 
aern in a number of places in Britain 
this winler, being 100 often welcomed 
with a shntgun and, like the apecimen in our 
illustration, " preserved " in a glass case. 
Although always called a "buziard," it is 
really a buzzard-eagle, having feathered legs 
(hence its name of rough-legged) ; and in 
llig*it, when it floats easily on outspread wings 
after a few measured flaps, it exactly resem- 
bles a small eagle. _ Its pale tail with white- 
edged black band at the end is conspicuous in 
flight. 

2. This little snow scene, showing a num- 
ber of sparrows and a starling feeding in the 
snow, has been a familiar sight in many 
gardens this year ; for hard weather always 
softens our hearts towards the birds and, mis- 
chievous as the sparrow may be in spring, 
few of us refuse him crumbs in winter. 

3. We have kept the name "stonecutter" 
(or this snail because its Latin name, Helix 
lapicida. means a -snail stonecutter." This 
interesting creature is by no means common, 
being found in only a few counties of Eng. 
land, with only one record for Scotland, and 
none. I believe, for Ireland. It lives in damp 
lichen covered limestone rocks : and Linni 
was under the, impression that it had the 
power 10 bore into such rocks and so gave it 
its name ; but there is no modern evidence to 
show that such is the case. The shells which 
are /eproduced were taken at Buxton. 

4' It is truly a magic transformation which 
a white frost often effects in the garden, so 



larger at the top than the bottom, they fit 
closdy together and they are covered with a 
protective coat of gummy varnirti. 

The vapourer moth's eggs are shown fn 
No. 6. The male is a reddish brown moth 
with a conspicuous white eye on each upper 
wing; but the female is a fat, grey, wingless 
creature who never leaves the cocoon from 
which she has emerged, even laying her eggs 
all over it, as shown in the picture. You may 
find these egg-covered cocoons, which look 
I ke bits of cobweb, in crevices of tree trunks, 
walls, etc. Their protection appears to lie in 
the fact that the eoeoon is interwoven wil& 
the stinging hairs formerly worn by the cater- 
pillar and birds could nbt eat the eggs without 

7. ITie fieldfare is the handsomest of the 
thrush.birds which come over to spend iJie 
winter herer*easily recognised by his chatlet- 
ing note of "ohak-chak" and by the pale grey 
w4iich is shown above his blackish tail in 
flight. A very little hard weather, especially 
if snow covers the ground, kills off the field- 
fares in large numbers, and it was the weak- 
ness of hunger which caused the bird in our 
illustration to sit so tamely for its portrait. 
Of the fieldfares which survive the winter, 
some often stay with us until mid-May. 

Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

Br F. Finn, B A.. F.Z.S. 
-pHE £ 



irritating way, raiding camp-stores and refus- 
ing to get out ct the wa^ of vehicles. 

If'killiK) stone-dead at once, as by a well- 
directed shot, it is, of course, harmless, but it 
must have no lime to discharge its " artillery." 
In appearance it is like a large, thick-set, 
black-and-white ferret, with a very bushy tail. 

Skunk? have been eihibited before, though^ 
not for mary years, but the Siberian Wild 
Dogs (Cyon alptnus)! also new arrivals, ; 
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«inblaii 



imals to the Society's 
I collection have been well maintained up 
■f 10 the end of the year, and several out-of- 
the-way beasts claim notice. Chief among 
these is the Skunk, of which three specimens 
are now in the collection, of the com^mon 




Tlia Siberian WIM Dof. 

ttTHIing nevf arrival at tlie London Zoo. 



tif. S. Ftrridet. F.Z.S. 



ican species Mephitis omericana. 
de the acquaintance of these indi- 
Ihs before at a dealer's; they are 
id two young, which were quite 
they arrived in Kn gland. They 
rse. been operated on to destroy 



completely ctianging [he appearance of the North-.\ine 

plants that often one has to shake some fpn- I had m 

tastic tuft of snowy filagree to discover nhal viduals nio 

sort of plant may be inside. The illuslration a female i 

shows how a commonplace privet bush n ay small whei 

be translated into fairy confectionery. Oihcr had, of ro 

forms of frost are noliced on page 131.' their pout 

S and 6. These illustrate two of the ex- and insufferable i>erfume, but they go through 

celleni methods by which different kinds of the motions of raising their tails and stamping 

moths protect their helpless eggs during the whirh precede the discharge, 

dangerous months of winter. Above (No. 5) Without this preparation a Skunk would be 

is the neat bracelet of eggs wtilrh the lackey an impossible animal to keep in captivity, as, 

nK}th-~a fat, fluffy yellowish moth with two once irritated, it makes the neighbourhood un- 

pale lines — gums together round twigs of inhabitable ; and in the wild state it seems to 

fruit-trees. By thdr shape, being slightly presume on its immunity from attack in a most 



the Indian Ked Dog is obvioi 
in accordance with their colder jh^bilat, Ihey 
have a much thicker coat, whiifh ;i^ also much 
paler In colour — rather ycjk)w,than red. 

It i% interesting 10 compare these .Asiatic 
Wild Dogs with the recently -acquired African 
Hunting Dog (Lycaon pictus) in the same 
range of dens, and note how very different are 
the two types, although their general habits 
and character seem to be much the samt, both 
being fierce hunters of big game, rather than 
slinking cowardly beasts with a taste for car- 
rionfi like most of the dog family. 

Some specimens of the Indian Striped Squir- 
rel (Sciurui patmarum) are now again to be 
seen, after some years. The exhibition of a 

dependency always has considerable Interest. 
Although often called Palm Squirrels, by the 
way, they do not frequent palms more than 
other trees, if so much, and are particularly at 
home in the verandahs of houses. 

The Grey Squirrels presented some time ago 

by the President of the Society, the Duke of 

Bedford, frpm his Grace's wild stock at 

Woburn Abbey, have been encouraged to come 

', out of their enclosure by means of a bridge 

s formed by a rope stretched from a tree within 

^ to one without. This idea has met with their 

approval, and they may now be watched scan^ 

pering about the grounds and making thel;" 

Among the birds received of late may be 
noted two new to the collection, the Green 
1'oucan iAiilacorhamphifs suUatus) of South 
America and the Grey Touracon {Schitorhis 
cnncolor) of South Africa. The former bird, 
the gift of Captain A. Pam, is chiefly note- 
worthy for its green colour, most toucans being 
black or dark, relieved with brighter hues ; the 

sombre grey dress— so many of its relatives 
wearing Brilliant plumage — but is well known 
and disliked by sportsmen in South Africa 
owing t9 its habit of alarming game ; it is well 
known there as the "Quay-bird." The Zoo 
specimen was only on deposit, and has now 
been removed ; but the fact of the exhibition 
of the species is worth noting, as it is so 
familiar in its own country. 



Biitish Wild Life Stereographs 

Sd. BACH, POST FtiBR. 

I, C.r.ion Cro»'. Ne.t ; a, Piiftn Found ■( Hone; 
J. bibchick's Covered Ncit; 4. Dabchick'i Erb* 
Uncovered; ;. Woncl-Leopaid Moth; 6, Vouni 
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g. Nest of Chaffinch; 10, 'Voimg Tbruslies; 
II, VouDg Tuiilf,DD>«; 13, Reed-Wathlei'i N«t 
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penny piece and add sis drops of lemon juice. 
— (to G. Cook, Westbury.) 

To Gel rM •! Rati.— Rats and mice are 
well known 10 be fond of phosphorus, hence 
innumerable fires have been caused through 
their gnawing the old-fashioned lucifer 
marches. Advantage may be taken of this taete 
bv procuring some phosphorus paste at the 
grocer's or oilman's and spreading it thinly 
over small pieces of Stale bread which must 
be put in the immediate vicinity of their 
Haunts, but out of the way of children and 
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(British Empire NatuMllsts' AssodAtioo.) 
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St* s LEV.) 
Biding Moorlieo. 

hens to remain in their hiding-places until they 
are actually touched. The photograph would 
not reproduce well, thanks. — (to J. H. 

VlCKEflS.) 

SlolCB Crocaie*.— No, I do not think that 
either human beings or birds stole the crocus 
bulbs from the grave. Field mice are very 
fond of crocus-bulbs and will dig them up one 
after another. The "bulbs" of the crocus 
are, by the way, not really bulbs, but'corins. 
— (to H. Cooke, Bradford.) 

Sugaring tor Moths.— The times to sugar 
for moths are any still, dark, w.irm nights 
from spring to autumn, when neither sallow, 
bramble nor ivy are in bloom near at hand. 
The attraction ol these flowers |is greater 
than thai of sugar. It is of little use, sugar- 
ing on a moonlight or windy night.— (to A. N. 
Tlkker.) 

Pcrelaa Cat't Short-iiilTed Kltlea One of 

either its father or some ancestor wns a short- 
haired cat ; but il in turn has had a long- 

This "ihrov.ing-back" to the type of ancestors 

Only by watching them and punishing Ihem 
will you cure your cats of thieving in the 
iarder. — (to L. Attwatkr.) 

A Frlewliy Wrca.— The wren which sat close 
to the glass and watched you at your desk 
for five minutes was probably less interested 
in you than in its own reflection in the glass, 
mistaking it for another wren. Tits are 
especially fond of looking and perking at 
themselves in the window panes. — (to A. 
HeusLEY.) 

Ovcfgrowo Beak in Parrot.— If the over- 
growth is considerable so as to incommode 
the bird in feeding or otherwise the tip should 
be cut back to nearly its proper length. A 
pair of wire cutters or good, strong, and sharp 
nai! scissors is the best thing 10 do it with, 
and smooth the cut edges a little with a lile 
afterwards. To perform the operation you 
must first catch the bird (after it has settled 
down to roust would be the best) and roll it up 
bodily in a large slrong towel, or a sheet or 
blanket, so that it cannot struggle or bite. 
Then find just its beak butween the folds and 
cut it. Be careful not to cut too close or it 
wit! bleed. If you are quite in experienced 



phosphorus is said to cause the corpses of 
vermin to dry i up in an entirely inoffensive 
manner, and I can testify after many years' 
use of il that no evil results have ever fol- 
lowed— except to the TtMce.— (to C. Nishol- 
SO^, Chingford,) 

Moulting Tronblet. — Sometimes a fowl be- 
comes almost naked and an unpleasant object 
to gaze upon. Outward treatment is then 
necessary in the form of sulphur ointment well 
,rubbed ei'ery night and the bird confined to the 
house. And 1 would advise the cleansing of 
[he houses and runs during the moulting sea- 
son, when loose feathers will quickly accumu- 
late in all parts. Remove as many as possible 
daily, but thoroughly clean and disinfect with 
slaked lime all parts, and disinfect the houses 
and run at least once a week. By this means 
you will prevent the breeding of insects and 
pnultrv parasites, thus removing one risk of 
disease. 

krralniii. — Hedgehog — .Although the hedse 
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it. — (to G. A. Po\VEi.L, Bournemouth.) 

Bald BullBnch Queries of this kind should 

alw.iys slate liow the bird is fed. I expect 
improper diet is at the root of the trouble. 

part summer rape, one part short oals, and 
just a sprinkling of hemp and sunflower. 
Give green food ij.iily — rape seedlings, twigs, 
end buds of trees, chickweed, or groundsel, 
and, when you con get it, a spray infested 
with rose blight or npbides or a small meal- 
worm occasionally. If fed in thia way it 
should quickly recover its plumage. You 
might give the following for a short time two 
or three times a week to help it. Dissolve in 
its drinking water as much Epsom sats and 
chlorate of potash as will lie on a tJiree- 



of pets, of course, madi 
his advice regarding an ailing hedgehog in 
No.' 8s, in describing it as belonging to the 
order carnivora. It belongs to the insectivora, 
wiih the moles and shrews. [I am glad, how- 
ever, to know that this technical slip did not 
affect the excellence of our expert's advice, as 
the following extr.ict from a letter written 
by the ailing hedgehog's owner shows: — " I 
now wriip to thank you for your kindness in 
sending me instructions so quickly and to let 
vou know that Ihe treatment you recommended 
has been entirely successful. The hedgehog 
gradually gained strength in its limbs, and 
can now run about quite sturdily and eats 
well the various things you prescribed. 1 am 
exceedingly grateful to you for ihe trouble you 
took over the matter and feel that you ought 
to know this. It is a great relief to my mind 

.ind it is a comfort to know of someone who 
does not seem to think it a waste of lime to 
give advice ^bout a wild animal.] 

Mice Id Bed-room. — There is nothing better 
than a well tr.iined cat to keep a room free 
from mice, but it takes some care and patience 
to train them from kitlenhood. But they can 
be trained to be quite reliable. Ihe use of 
poisons has many great objections, fnocula- 
tion with the Danysz Virus also has excel- 
lent results. See advt. columns in previous 
issues. As a preventive measure store all 
seeds and focds in tins well out of the reach 
of mice, and keep the floor and all other 
places scrupulouslv free from waste seeds or 
husks.— (to J, H,' Keith, West Hampstead.) 

Ailing Sltkln.— Your siskin is suffering 
from so-called asthma. You should have said 
how it was fed. Feed on a mixture of two 
parts canary, one part summer rape, and a 
sprinkling of hemp, tc.inlc and sunflower. 
Tiive green food daily when quite free from 
frost, keep it free from dr.iught and do not 
hang it up near the ceiling. Do not keep il 

A cure ran scarcely be expectea. but to relieve 
it get a chemist to mix you i dram each of 
Ipecac, chloric ether and chlorcdyne in five 
dr.ims of Syrup of Squills, and give the birds 

daily until breathing is better.— (to S. Cabroi.l 
Besnie, North Berwick.) 

llnsMwcred QueaHons. — Correspondents 
whose queries remain unanswered will find the 
reason in the " special announcement " above. 



B.I.N.A. Lilt.'— The firit lilt of aieinberi claiil- 
itd gcgg.aphically. wlih iisis of Local Secielaiicj, 
.Umbttt wbo will idcnli/y spccimea>. Hccitlniti 



'hey 'a "publish". Thest'can'te'tBtered a'.'raai- 
cinBl noiei on (he prinlid liiu in ordtr to lietp 
iht Jaticr up lo due, until the neil hit i« DuUiihcd. 

B.E.N.A. MoHo.— The following lines have 
been suggested, among others, as motloes lor ■ 
the B.E.N.A. :— 

■' Whose schoolmaster is nature." 

•■ All's love, yet all's law." 

" L,o6king through nature up to nature's 
God." 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her." 

" We clasp hands across the distance." 

"God's in His heaven — all's right wilh the 

" Naiure is God's work." 

" For the future in the distance 
For the good that we can do." 

Braacfaci and Afflilated Stcittiu.—Clasgow 
Branch: "A Visit to the Ou'.ei- Hebrides" 
will be the subject of a limelight lecture, by 
Mr. P. Fenten, L.P.H., M.P.S., at eight 
p.m., Friday, Janjary 25th, at the Christian 
Institute. Beihwelt Street. All B.E.N.A. 
members or intending members should attend. 
Mr. John Scott, 187, Eglinton Street, 
Glasgow, is the hon. secrclarv. 

Erdinctos and District Natural History 
Society will hold their first annu.il exhibition 
and social evening on February 8th. in the Pub- 
lic Hall. Erdinglon. There will be a concert. 
Thr CouNTRY-SmE Wild Life series of lantern 
slides, an exhibition of specimens, and a 
dramatic entertainment. Doors open at 7 p.m., 
admission only 6d. All B.E.N.A. members 
who can should make a point of altefiding. 
Mr. W. F. Wiemann. jj, Orchard Road. 
Erdington. is one of the hon. secretaries. 

Swansea Fieli> NATtiRALlBTs' Society. — 
The above Societv had been affiliated to the 
B.E.N.A. The hon. secretary is Mr. N. 
Vaughan-Jones, 4, Oaklands Terrace, Swan- 

Skelmanthorph Branch. — The following 
towns and villages are included in the 
Skelmanthorpe district : — Shelley, Shep- 
lev, Lepton. Kirkburton, Grangemoor, 
Flockton, Emiey, Bretton, Highhovland, 
Clayton West, Cawthorne. Silk'slone. 
Hoylandswaine. Penistone, Inbinhworth, 
Gunthwaite, Denby. Denby Dale, Kexbro'. 
Cumbervwwrh, and Newmill. Mr. Fred Law- 
ton, Carlton Terrace, Skelmanthorpe, is the 
hon, secretary, and will be gUtd to hear from 
re.iders al any of these places. 

lixchaage ot Specimens — Hi Id Plants.- Mr. 
A. Bamford, 61, Newton Street. Gorton, Man- 
chester, is wilting to exchange fresh specimens 
and lists of same. 

Junior Ctnb V/antti.—The PotUries : Is 
there any member al Stoke-on-Trent or neigh- 
bourhood williiig to undertake the formation 
of a Junior Club for the centre of the Pol- 
io Gardener!. — All interested in gardening 
should send to Messrs. Fidler .ind Sons, Roval 
Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading, for a copy 
of their new catalogue tor 1007. This con- 
tains a complete list ot their vegetable seeds, 
wilh excellent illustrations of priie-winners 
and other specimens. The catalogtip m.iy be 
obtained free upon application, and all g.ird«i 
seeds are sent carriage paid. 
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<^^1 ^% J No one whose ground includes a p1nnla- 

I nfi VJ|SI*Ofifl» '''■" ^i" ^ spinnev can anywhere find nrore 

" "^ ■«^»»« '«*v««* . p[eas^re in personal gardening tlian by 

converling all its glides and nooks into 

A Valaable OrcVld. "^^^ valuable plams known. Whether spring gardens of wild and hardy flowers. 

I AWT wnHTH 1 <Kn r,niHP<1 , 'hey are worth such high prices is exceed- -.~^r^,r^ 

LAMT WORTH 1,160 GDIUEAS. 1 -^^^^ doubtful, except on commercial rT'C"'^ 
a sale o( some orchids from the grounds. V/ork' fOT thC Week. 
famous collection of Mr. H. T. Pitt. The ordinary forms of O. crishum are - ,, , „ ^ 
Stamford Hill, which look place in good enough to rank iimong the best of 5t 'A^ffJ^/K^c'- 
the auction rooms of Messrs. Proiheroe and decorative orchids f! ARNATIONS in pots require care m 

\J Catering; indeed, if they are stand- 
-i^ J -- . . , ing in a frame or house on a cindcr- 

(aarden Queries Answered, ash bottom, where they can enjoy plenty 

Edeiwclis CDlture The edelweiss (Leon- of-air and tight without being actually 

lopodium alpinum) is a good-na lured garden frozen, they will not require any water for 
plant, notwithstanding ihe exciiement it weeks together. The danger lies in 
gives rise to when seen in flower in a border watering them whene\-er the surface soil 
or rock garden. It is a perennial, bu!. like appears to be dry. Whilst experts are very 
many other perennials, it is all the better successful in the cultivation of carnations 
tor annual transplantina and dividmGr. or it . ^ ., , ^ ^, n 
mav be treated as an annual bv sowing Ihe '" pot*. others who attempt thtm generally 
seeds, to be obtained from any reliable seed=- '«'■ because they coddle the plants and 
man, in a box in February and transplanting the over-water them in winter, 
loung plants to the bed or a position on Ihe Where there are plenty of plants a few 
rockery in May. We have plants that have may be placed in a temperature of 45 to 50 
been outside for ten years. Of course all the degrees, not more, except when the sun 
leaves die in winter, but the crowns are un- raises it, and gently forced so as to get 
mjured by cold. We also had a good show them into flower in March. A higher tern- 
seed s°^wnth\'pr"^X" s°Febro a rV-'cIo rT P"^t"ff fi!''",^''"^" '^^ flowering shoots 
Mii)oi.KM.is, Edinburgh.) lo go " blind or the flowers when they 

.^-,^^,^..>-. open are small, thin, and poor in colour. 

Wild Plants for IIm Wall Garden.~In the in- AuTlenlu. 

tercsting article on "' Planting a Wall Garden" Auriculas which have slept through Ihe 

in TtiE CouNTRv-SiDE, December isl, I see winter will shortly 'wake jip. and their 

no mention of wild flowers which I have seen cone-like growths bfgin to unfold. These 

growing otn old walls and which ma*' nnght ^i^^ ,5^6 to be kept on the dry side until 

like to I"?** f<"- ■" 'beir country rambles :- ,^ „ ■ growth. Tl.ey 

Yellow Toart Flax (Ltnarta vulgaris). Ivy- u ' ij i, ■ f i a 

■ leaved Tend Flax (LiHaHacytniataral, Viper's f^"'^ now be examined for green fly, 

p^,,, , , -^^rtf".- B"E'°" (^''«"'" "«'«—'■ R^-^ ^■'""i''" l^""- ^:"^^""S "ff *■','*> ^ ^f P--""' ^ru^h any 

""■■' ' " ' ttanthus ruber).— (M. M.), thai arc seen; the surface soil should also 

OdoDtoslaiiniti crlBpam PIMuium. ■„r~..f.^f~^ ^ loosened with a pointed stick. 

Ihi,plaBl.t>n=«cd™«L.I«iv«Tr«li«d the record . .,^ ,^l^,.,. f^,^j„„ , '" HI id- February a top-dressing with 

^ jumoiMiogninai. In the Wild Oarden. loam. m which sand and crushed oyster 

HERE are times, especially in early shell has been mixed, should be given, P.rst 



THEI 
spring, when the wilderness is by far loosening the top half-inch or so of soil and 
y,a,.i -.J. v,«« ^.w---... f.- -.. the most beautiful part of the gar- shaking it off. Keep the plants well aired. 

Piltianum. realised the record price of den. Elsewhere there Is loo much bare They are hardy enough, but to gel good 

1,150 guineas. brown mould still showing where Ihe won- flowers in spring it is necessary to protect 

Our illustration shows (our of the decs of the spring flower beds are not yet them from frost. They do not force well. 
flowers of this plant, which some experts revealed; but in the wild garden the earth so that if any extra heat is given it should 
consider to be the handsomest of all the may be already car- 
spotted forms of O. crispum. peted with the fresh 

The flowers are about four inches across, greenery and eluf 

full, and of good shape, and they are tered flowers of wi 1. 

white with large irregular bkitches of ter aconite and sn.w- ' 

vinotK red. the colour showing through drop. 
on the reverse side. Larger prices than The illus'ialiot 

this have been offered for orchids ; for in- shows one snjal; 

Stance. Mr. Pitt has one for which he has patch of th ^ ground 

refused 3,000 guineas; there are also in a long f.iade where 

others, all of them forms of O. crispum, the grof.id is yellow 

which have fetched prices verging on with w'.iter aconites 

(o ^1,000. golden cups, ano 

The type, itself a lovely orchid, though frilled „'reen saucers 
now to be bought for half-a-crown, was make bright back- 
first found by the plant collector K. T. groi nd for the tufis 
Hartweg, in 1841, in the province of of common snow- 
Bogota. Since then it has been intro- dups. Presently 
duced in large quantities, and so valuable the~^c will be sue 
have certain districts in Colombia become ceeded by primroses 
owing lo the superior quality of their and bluebells ; and 
Odontoglossums thai they are formed later siill wild ferns 
solely for the supply of these plants to the will uncurl their new 
European and .American markets. fronds amid wi' ' 

Being found at high elevations. O. summer flowers 

crispum may be grown in a cool house Even in mid-winl 

from which frosi is excluded. There are the ground is plea 

many fine collections of the varieties in ar^ily green enough with low-creeping ivy; be only that from the sun, which c 

En(;land, particularly in the neighbour- and amid this the snowdrops sctm lo turned to account by carefuliT^ ' 

bood of Manchester, and ihe competition flourish all the belter, sending up their of the lights of the frame i 

for the possession of the choicest of them blooms on far longer stalks than those plants stand. 

has resulted in ihcir becoming by far the which ibey produce in the open. (CoJifmiied 011 page 142.) 
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TO PERFECTION 

BECAUSE 

THEY 



Ua't f*f lor nuanc nDLSR 



ARE 

THE 

BEST. 

All Garden Se»dt Sent Carrlige Frea. 



nilUnlM Oardan toad Quid* and 
CittlaiiM, aUali «lll bt Hit pMl 
[iM on mwlvt D( four lUnu. 
KlDdlr BMsUoa (hit fapor. 



riOLER & SONS, 

Roysl Berkshire 5eed Stores, 

— READING.^ 



^OST EASTERLY NURSERY 



^■CRKT OF I 

urnHC— bu 
Ibboarhood. 1 




NESTING BOXES. 

Having had so many applications for 
Nesting Boxes, and requests from 
readers tliat we should manulacture 
these, we are going Into the whole 
matter and hop3 to make an announce- 
ment next week. 



THE GARDEN. 

iConlinuti from fage 141.) 
Now U a suitable time to sow seeds of 
auriculas, as they do not germinate 
quickly, especially if they have been 
allowed to get dry and hard. Seeds have 
been kt»own 10 lie in the soil for twelve 

ths before germinating. 
HoUlH. 

There U a great crop of berries on holly 
trees this year, and it is worth while to col- 
lect a peck or so of them to sow for a stock 
of young plants, for although the seedlings 
grow slowly at first yet they do ultimately 
become valuable for hedge making, cover, 
and such-like purposes. 

There is no belter fsnee than a good 
holly hedge, and there is no easier way of 
getting one than to raise the plants from 

Foresters, who know the value of the 
holly, make an annual sowing of its seeds. 
The herries, when gathered, should be 
mixed with sand and placed in a box in a 
shed for six months before sowing them in 
a bed on the shaded side of a wall or hedge. 
Good varieties cannot be raised from 
seeds; they are either grafted on seedlings 
of the common holly or propagated from 
cuttings. 
SeMlde Qudeiu. 

The planting season affords an oppor- 
tunity to improve gardens near the sea by 
adding good things that are known to 
thrive there. Shelter is the great desi- 
deratum in most places, and poplars or 
pines arc usually planted for this purpose. 

But there arc other trees that thrive 
equally well ; for instance, the alder, which 
does exceptionally welt in wet or swampy 
soils ; the Norway maple, one of the best 
of all trees for situations exposed to strong 
winds; the evergreen oak, a slow grower, 
but when once it does get up it holds its 
own, and for winter resorts it is a most 
excellent tree, as it keeps its leaves all the 
year round. The common oak is useful 
where a plantation is needed; three-year- 
old seedlings should be planted by placing 
them about Tour feel apart ; they can be 
thinned as they get crowded. 

The sea buckthorn or the common tea 
plant ILycium) may be planted to form an 
undergrowth, and al^o to serve as nurses to 
the young trees. The elder is a good low- 
growing tree or shrub for " break " plant- 
ing, as it thrives in poor sandy soil and 
soon grows into sheltering size. Of course, 
the Montery Cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa) is the great stand-by of seaside 
gardeners. 



The Cardoon. 

A Good VsKslsblB. 

We have growing in the garden a vegetable 



t find 



> be 



which are the eatable parts. Could vou help 
us:'~P. C. FowKES, Bedford. [The tardoon 
is a kind of Artichoke, probably (he iwo are 
only forms of ore species, Cynara cardunculu^ , 
a native of South Europe. The cardoon grows 
from four to sis feet high, has pinnatified 
leaves, sometimes margineil with spines. The 
Heshy leaf.stalks are the edible part, as in 
celery. They require lo be tied up and 
lilanched, in fact the same irealment as 15 
given 10 celery suits (he cardoon. Some 



fit for use in «boul three weeks 
pipe has been placed over them. They are 
spoilt by frost. In France they are dug up In 
November and replanted in a cellar where Ih» 
process of bleaching is completed. The 
blanched leaf stalks are washed, cui into piei:P» 
lour inches long and then boiled until the-- 
outer skin can be removed with a cloth. They 
are then again washed, l>oiled in good stock. 
or broth and served hot wilti brown tauce 
made Iron* good gravy. The Puvis cardoon 
is the best.— Ed.] 



" Aftroaaaij Im Beghmeri." — In this article 
on page 101 the advice lo look for the 
" Pleiades " towards the Eastern horizon a( 
ten o'clock was only correct at the lime when 
the article was ■writtrn. Owing to the earth's 
motion the "Pleiades" were high up in th» 
south at 10 p.m. when it was published. 

ImprOTlBg tbc Cooatry. — To persons de- 
sirous of beautifying the lanes near towns Mr. 
G. Chester, 88, . Nelson Street, Kettering. 
Notlhants., will send on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelf^e some of the following 
seeds :— Yelk) w Melilot, Corn Cockle, Hemp 
Agrimony, Catmint, Narrow-leaved Everlast- 
ing Pea. and a small quantity of Yetloiv 
Horned Poppy. 

"The HutiBgi ud Ea«t Sbskx Natpralist." 

—The first number o( this journal of the Hast- 
ings and St. Leonards Natural History Society 
promises well. The " Annual Notes " by the 
Rev. E. N. Bloomtield show that a great deak 
of good and active work is being done by 
the society ; and the President's (Mr. Thomas 
Parkin) paper on extinct birds has valuable 
illustrations of the dodo. ■'"Die Hemiptera 
al the Hastings District," by Mr. E. A. Butler, 
isihe first instalment o( what promises to be- 
a very useful contribution to popular know- 
ledge of the little-studied order of Britisb 
"bugs," while Mr. Norman F. Ticehurst 
effectively establishes the claim of the rare 
blue-headed wagtails to be breeding birds itt 
Sussex. 

The Beit ol its IUbiI.- " I have taken your 
paper from the first and can only say that it is 
by far the best paper (or natural history sub- 
jects that 1 have ever seen. — Yours truly, G. 
Mackrbll, 8, Sandlord Road, Bromley." 

OUR MOUNTED BUTTERFLIES. 
15, ChrhtchuTch Rood, 
WinchesUr, 
January Jih, 1907. 
Dear 5.>.— 

I am obliged far the four tpecimens of your 
TBondtrful art. The "White Admiral" is 
most exqaiiite in " bloom," and ail in their 
stlling-ap, especially in the delicate fringes of 

I enclose P.O. for iii. M., and I must have 
a look at your collection for other specimens T 

Failhfully yours, 
W. M. Hakuan. M.D. 
{See front coo.-r.) 

Inlul Feelliig.— The Health Committee of 
the Eccles Town Council recently petitioned' 
(he Local Government Board lo prohibit by 
law the sale of infants' feeding bottles fitted' 
with tubes which are undoubtedly a grave 



infant 1 



In 



interesting lo note that Messrs. Mellins manu. 
lacture a feeding bottle constructed on hygienic 
principles which further has the advantage of 
preventing the child " sucking in wind " wiilv 
its food. In a leaDel issued by the manjfac- 
turers they claim that Mellin's food is (he ino«t 
perfect modifier and humanizer of cow's milkr 
and is greatly superior even to the milk pre- 
pared and sold by municipal authorities, b«- 
side* being cheaper. 
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A Pleasant Hobby. 



The Amateur's Art oi Stick Making. 



By F. H. WOBSLEY.BENISON- 

AMATEUR stick making is a pleasant on a wei cloth and lightlv rub over the one with two sticks and only one handle, 
hobby for the leaRess months— Ihat whole stick just enough 10 dull the sur- The tools on the left are for outdoor 
-is the finding; the making comes in face. Wipe dry and varnish as before, work; Chose on the right for home work, 
at any time. Now is a good time for A ferrule fitted on the end completes jour The names of the full length sticks, read- 
finding, because the sticks are still readily stick. ing from the left are : Sycamore, willow, 



t this 
KM of Ihe year, there 
being very little sap in 
the wood, the sticks 
are less liable to crack 
during the time of 

In sawing out the 
stick from the hedge 
or wood, leave two or 
three extra inches on 
the handle to allow for 
splitting while drying. 
Put the sticks away in 
« dry — not hot — place 
for four or six months, 
then send them to any 
place where they 
straighten wood by 
steaming. This is the 
only part in making 
Ihe finished article that 

done by outside means. 
The co^t is only a 
trifle, and the advant- 
^6* ' greaf, because 

hundred is naturally 
perfectly straight. 

Most handles will 
require more or less of 
the rasp and file upon 
them, especially the 
knob shaped. The top 
stick on the right in 
the illustration (12) is 
a crab, a perfect stick 
in every way. The 
head of it was sawn 
out of a solid stump. 

To complete the 
stidc after straighten- 
ing take the bark off, 
and then scrape down 
with the edge of 
broken glass — this is 
sharper than, and 
saves the edge of, 
your knife. After this 
smooth down with 
coarse and fine glass 
cloth or sand paper. 
Wipe clear of all dust 
and varnish with best 
carriage varnish, previously driving a 
tack into the bottom end by which lo 
hang up in any place perfectly free from 
dust for a fortnight or three weeks. Put 
the vamish on with an artist's hog-hair 
brush very thinly. When quite hard 
^irinkle a little powdered pumice sione 




wiW cherry, crab, ash, 
elm, oak, holly, 
yew, blackthorn, crab, 
holly, ' blackthorn, 
broom, yew, oak, 
whitethorn, blade- 
thorn, and maple. 

In a hobby of {his 
kind one has the un- 
usual advantage of 
making things which 
are not only pleasant to 
Inok at but are also a 
pleasure to use; and 
perhaps there is no 
other collection which 
so vividly recalls enjoy- 
able days spent 
amid delightful sur- 
roundings. 

And stick-making 
has one very large ad- 
vantage over most 
rural hobbies, in that 
it provides occupation 
and interest, especialy 
during the winter 
months. In the sum- 



the 



intiT- 






dweller or visitor haa 
almost a plethora of 
interests, while the 
weather also tempts to 
idleness. In the wtn> 
ter, on the other hand, 
the country seems to 
have very llttte to offer 
that is attractive or in- 
teresting, as an incen- 
tive to rambling by un- 
frequented ways. 

This incentive 19, 
however, completely 
provided by the ever- 
present desire to add 
yet another model 
walking-stick to your 
collection. There will 
always be some trees 
. a. wtrtttf-Penitan. of whose wood you de- 
sire more perfect speci- 
1. Cbeny. j. Cral). mens; and you never 

rii*"m. a'o'' (SVpir^ know what quaint and 

jiiicksioonehiiidie. interesting growth in 

« indoM uj*. hedgerow or woodland 

T^e piece of hazel on the left (1) in the may not catch your experienced eye; for, 
photograph shows the effect of a creeper apart from sticks shaped on model lines 
(honfysuik'.i) having grown around il. there is no limit (O the number of eccen- 

The piece on the right (21) is a good trie freaks of woody structure which lend -. 

specimen of a gnarled Irish oak shillelagh, themselves to the stick-maker's artX '^ 

The collection in the lorrground are especially where woodbine is in profusion- 
sticks in a more or less unfinished state — among woodland undergrowth. 



Sticks mads by an Amateur. 

''A bv hwi»yiuckle, 2. Slick of Sycjmore, i. \ 

ilm. 8. Oat. 9. Holly, lo. Yew. 1.. BlackU 

I. n. Broom. 16. Y*.w. 17. Oak. iB. Hawihocn. 

Bcl™ a cr™p o( unfinishtd Micks, in o 
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Country-Side Notes. 



Warham. Norfolk^ 



" Amid that vastness, in his struggle 
witk the Tvilderness, body and mind grew. 
Every litlUness fell away from him. . . 
From the forest he drew strength for his 
said — (he strength of the Puritan face to 
face with his God." 

—Allen French. 

(Sent by Dr. Allison.) 

KIEXT week, I am glad to say, we shall 
I <| be able to fulfil the promise held out 
' at the first general meeting of the 
B.E.N. A,, in the permanent enlargement 
of Thk CouNTRY-SiDS. How to make the 
best use of the space thus made available 
19 B difficult question to settle ; but we have 
decided to follow, as far as possible, sug- 
gcstions that may be made to us by 
readers, and we shall be glad to receive 
postcards stating what new features they 
would like to see introduced, or what ex- 
isting features should be enlarged. Our 
hope IS that, as time passes, successive en- 
largements will enable us to satisfy every 

At the same time, I would ask all our 
friends to make a special effort to help 
us by drawing the attention of their 
friends, especially those residing in other 
neighbourhoods, to the paper. This can 
be done by sending copies of the first en- 
larged number to them; and to assist our 
friends in this we are willing to post free 
copies to all persons whose names and 
addresses are sent to us, accompanied by 
a halfpenny stamp for the postage of each 
copy. Considering especially the great 
utility and enjoyment derived from the 
paper in schocrfs, ! think there should 
scarcely by a school in (he kingdom to 
which some friend is not willing to send a 
copy on these terms. I should be much 
obliged also if our friends would them- 
selves send postcards to the recipients of 
the paper, urging them to look through it 
and read it. 

A correspondent, F. B. D., quotes the 
feats of the performing mare, " Princess 
Trixie," In "guessing names, discerning 
colours, and doing sums on the black- 
board," and wants to know how this can 
be reconciled with the theory that animals 
possess only" blind unreasoning instinct." 
Now, I do not think that any one who 
knows animals can regard the instincts 
which guide their actions as either blind 
or unreasoning. On the contrary, most, if 
not all. animals, are very quick in form- 
ing certain connections of ideas and draw- 
ing conclusions which are manifestly 
reasonable as guides 10 conduct. It was 
for this reason that the old controversy of 
" Reason versus Instinct " could never be 
satisfactorily decided; because there is no 
real opposition between the two things. 
Even human reasoning, when it is a guide 
to action, is usually instinctive. 

At the same time, I should hesitate to 
regard the performances of a horse, which 
is supposed to guess names, do sums, etc., 
as evidence of reasoning powers. When- 
ever such performances have been scien- 
tifically tested, it has always been found 
that the exhibition was the result of the 
animal's perfect training to obey the 



slightest hints conveyed to it by its owner's 
voice, manner, or actions, or by other pre- 
arranged devices. As, however, I have 
been placed upon the committee which 
has been formed lo test this mare's powers 
scientifically, 1 will say no more on the 
subject now; but will only promise that, 
whatever the collective decision of the 
Committee may be, 1 shall in the next 
issue give to our readers my own views 
in full. 



Several readers write to protest against 
the statement of a correspondent that 
" sport of all kinds must necessarily have 
a certain amount of cruelty attached to it." 
But Ihey include under the heading of 
"sport," such national pastimes as foot- 
ball, ci'ii:ket, rowing, athletics, etc. — in 
which it is manifest that there need be no 
cruelty whatever— whereas the correspon- 
dent was thinking only of that class of 
sport in which something is killed. It 
\vas, therefore, only the ambiguous use of 
a word which laid him open to contradic- 
tion ; for I am sure that none of his critics 
would assail his view, if correctly stated, 
" that killing things for sport must neces- 
sarily have a certain amount of cruelty 
attached to it." On this point, I think. 
we must all be agreed, without the pub- 
lication if controversial correspondence. 



A reader, referring to the record in our 
issue of December syth of a blackbird 
heard singing on December and near 
Cardiff, writes: "Would not this be a 
missel thrush ? I never heard a blackbird 
sing in December and doubt very much 
that anyone else ever did." It is true 
that December Is a verv unusual month 
for blackbirds' song. There is probably 
no reader who, until this winter, thought 
that he had ever heard the blackbird sing- 
ing between the end of July and the 
middle of January— from the middle of 
July to the middle of February being this 
bird's ordlnarj' period of silence. But 
this winter has been a remarkable one; 
and in addition to the Cardiff blackbird 
reported singing on Deceml>er and, we 
have published a record of " many 
readers " hearing the blackbird in the 
latter part of November. I myself, as 
well as my son. were confident that we 
heard the blackbird then. Also the Rev. 
D. Smith recorded that the blackbirds had 
already paired at Edenbridge in Kent by 
Christmas; and our records this week 
contain an announcement of a blackbird's 
nest with three eggs found on January 3rd 
near Rugby. There can be little doubt 
that the male parent of these eggs must 
have sung early in December. Probably, 
also, many readers have, like myself, 
notiod thai the skirmishing of blackbirds 
in the shrubberies began this year very 
much earlier than usual. 



On the whole, therefore, I am inclined 
to think that the singing of the blackbird 
in December this year was a fact; and 

perhaps, some readers who not only heard 
but saw the songster in thai month, ot 
in November, may be able to confirm this. 



At the same time it is so very easy to mis- 
take the song of the missel thrush for that 
of the blackbird that in future we will 
publish no record of the late or early song 
of either which does not state that the 
bird was both seen and heard. Also, be- 
cause the note of the cuckoo is so easily 
imitated, and that of the wryneck so 
closely resembles the call of a lesser 
spotted woodpecker or of a kestrel in the 
distance, we will regard no record of 
these birds as valid, unless they are seen 
as well as heard. It is better to tese a 
good record than to publish a bad one. 



" Darlington Policeman Attacked by a 
Water Rat "is the headline of a cutting 
from the Northern Echo, sent to me by a 
Darlington reader. The account des- 
cribes how the rat attacked a constable 
named Carr — " Carr is a big man; the 
rat had mistaken his quarry," says the 
graphic reporter — and fi.ted its teeth in 
his trousers, afterwards running up an- 
other nvin who came to help to kill it, and 
(i\cd its li'elh in his waistcoat. It was, 
however, ngain " unhooked " and killed. 
Now 1 wonder how many people have ac- 
quired from this published narrative a 
totally false impression of the character 
of that most harmless creature, the so- 
called " water rat " or water vole? Of 
course, the animal which fought the 
policeman was not this animal at all, but 
a comnKin rat that haunted* the water- 
side. Yet 1 expect that many a water 
vole will hereafter be killed at sight by 
readers of the story. 



Why even a common rat should have 
commenced the affray by running up the 
policeman's legjs not easy to say. When 
cornered a rat will fight savagely, and hor- 
rible stories have been told of the ferocitv 
of sewer rats when numbers of them are 
encountered in a confined space. But 
there was nothing of the kind in this case ; 
for the policeman was on an outdoor beat 
at the time. There is no evidence indeed 
that the rat contemplated hostilities at first. 
In committing a technical assault by run- 
ning up the police constable's leg it may 
have been attracted by the scent of some 
eatable which the man had in his pocket 
for refreshment during the night ; and the 
policeman may have been standing so still 
that the rat regarded him as lifeless. 
Mark Twain, it will be remembered, quite 
spoils for many of us the record of the sen- 
tinel who died at his post when Pompeii 
was destroyed by suggesting that he was 
asleep at the time ; but there is no need for 
any such imputation in this case; because 
both rats and mice become very audacious 
ifyou merely keep quite still for a few 



A Birmingham reader (Mr. C. Veare) 
raises the old question of the weasel's sup- 
posed power of fascinating its prey. He 
heard a great noise in a hedge, and found 
several birds scolding a weasel. One bird 
especially was close to the weasel, and 
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wherever the latter went it followed still 
in this " dangerous proximity." Nothing 
further was observed ; but my correspon- 
ilent assumes that the weasel was "catl- 
ing " the birds, and he encloses a cutting 
from the Birmingham Post describing how 
a chaffinch was seen to flutter repeatedly 
round a weasel, and at last, when the 
weasel had been killed by an onlooker, fell 
lifeless on the animal's corpse. In the 
latter case I can only suppose that the chaf- 
finch had an affection of the heart, and 
that its excitement in mobbing the weasel 
proved fatal ; while the other instance— of 
birds closely following a weasel along a 
hedge — is-a common occurrence, although 
I have never seen it end otherwise than in 
the retreat of -the weasel. 



At the same time it is true that when 
birds are mobbing a beast or bird of prey 
some of them frequently appear to tempt 
fate; and 1 think that 1 have seen a spar- 
isjw hawk more than once succeed in 
grabbing one of its tormentors. The pro- 
ceedings are usually so confused, how- 
ever, that one cannot see clearly what has 
happened ; and I always think that the un- 
lucky bird which gels caught is a new- 
comer which has hurried up to see what 
the row is about and has gone straight into 
the enemy's clutches. I have also seen a 
weasel in the garden being mobbed by a 
number of sparrows and staring up at 
them ; but on my appearance it quickly 
picked up a sparrow which it had pre- 
viously killed and ran away. If this had 
happened in a hedge instead of on the open 
margin of a lawn, 1 might easily have 
supposed that the bird which it ran off 
with was one of those which were flutter- 
ing round it. 

But the real reason why I cannot believe 
in the power of fascination with which 
weasels, snakes, etc., are credited, is that 
the process of " fascination " if it really 
took place wouM have to take place in the 
mind of the victim. That is to say, birds 
and small animals must somejiow in (he 
course of their evolution have acquired the 
faculty of being fascinated. Now, we 
know that in the course of evolution crea- 
tures can only acquire faculties which are 
useful to them ; and I cannot conceive any 
circumstances in which the habit of being 
fascinated by natural enemies could have 
been useful. Every individual which 
began to exhibit it would, of course, b; 
caught and killed, leaving no children to 
inherit the fatal defect. Therefore, 1 hold 
that it could never have become the general 
characteristic of any kind of creature ; and, 
however circumstantial an account may 
be. I am always sure that there must be 
some more reasonable explanation of what 
was supposed to happen. 



I hope that during 1907 readers will 
make a study of such instances as may 
come under their notice of plants which 
seem to imitate their neighbours, as in the 
case of the foxgloves, which several ob- 
servers believed to have produced open bell- 
shaped flowers because they were growing 
next to campanulas. The possibiliiy of 
this happening is not destroyed by the fact 
that foxgloves with such blossoms are well- 
known to gardeners as a variety which re- 



produces itself from seed; because this 
varieiy must have arisen from some cause. 
And so many curious instances were quoted 
by correspondents, who often sent speci- 
mens in illustration thereof, that 1 am in- 
clined to think that, so far as the colour of 
flowers is concerned at any rate, the in- 
fluence of neighbours may be very real. 
On the top of the l^le, for instance, of 
letters on the subject, which I have put 
away for the winter, one from Mr. Frank 
Weeks, of Shepton Mallet, catches my eye. 
This has a pencilled note by myself, stating 
that the dahlia spray sent with it certainly 
seemed to show that the plant was in- 
fluenced in colour by the dahlia plants on 
either side of it, from which specimen 
blooms were also enclosed. 

Now, if any such principle of imitation 
were established, it would be quite dif- 
ferent from the principles of protective re- 
semblance and mimicry which are familiar 
to all naturalists, Tnese are perinanent 
changes of appearance which have been 
gradually brought about by natural selec- 
tion working upon the species concerned 
through unnumbered centuries. The sup- 
posed causes of imitation quoted by corres- 
pondents are, on the other hand, sudden 
variations arising in individual plants; 
and, if it were proved that white 
geraniums are liable to turn pink when 
they bloom among red kinds, or that the 
colouring of a dahlia may be influenced by 
its neighbours on either side. I do not see 
how we could reasonably declare it to be 
impossible for the shape of the latest 
blossom on a foxglove spike to be simi- 
larly modified by influences brought to 
bear upon the earlier flowers. 

In this week's B.E.N.-A. column will b;^ 
found an account which should interest 
all, of the inauguration of our scheme of 
ijiutual aid betweeii town and country 
schools. At first sight it may seem difli- 
cult to organise a fair system of exchange; 
because the country children are sur- 
rounded with fhe wealth of nature, free 
for all to gather, wherens the children of 
our towns can "gather" nothing which 
has not to be bought and paid for. 

But the matter equalises Itself in this 
way. The town school numbers its pupils 
by as many hundreds as the country schcol 
can boast of scores; and the difficulty of 
making a suitable return for the common 
objects of the country grows small in pro- 
portion to the number cf contributors avail- 
able. No fewer, for instance, than 1,400 
children in I'eckham gained some nature- 
knowledge from the parcel of natural ob- 
jects sent from the Stoneleigh School in 
Warwickshire, and among so large a 
number material for a suitable return 
should always be forthcoming ; and I 
would suggest that copies of The 
CouNTRV-.SiDE which have already been 
used in the town school would be a 
welcome part of this. The person , 
however, upon whom the scheme will 
put a strain of work is the town school- 
master. In suggesting, supervising and 
selecting his scholar's conlrlbulions. There 
must, however, be many who will think 
the labour well spent. 

A reader writes from Seaton. Devon : — 
" It may interest you to know that I am 



making notes in my copy ol John's 
" Flowers of the Field " in the margin for 
further reference to The Country-Side,- 
such as, opposite " Ophrys apifera " > 
C.-S. in., 37 and 312. Spider I., izSr 
415, 253. so as to be able immediately to 
look up these flowers in The Country-Sidb 
volumes when I desire to. 1 have quite a 
number of such memos now throughout 
my copy." This is a system which can- 
not be too strongly recommended to all 
readers, not only those who take an in- 
terest In plants, but also students of bird- 

venience to have all" your references in one 
volume, so that when you wish to look up 
facts of' special interest you will not have 
to hunt through the indexes of a number of 
separate volumes to lind them. 

We frequently read in the daily papers 
accounts of wonderfu] discoveries and in- 
ventions which will revolutionise large de- 
partments of human industry; and then 
we hear no more about them. Perhaps 
this will be the end of the invention by a 
Mr. H, R, Hemming of " a new method 
of preserving all kinds of perishable food. " 
According to the representative of one of 
the papers which report this discovery, 
" fruit that was gathered in 1904 tastetl 
and looked as if just gathered." and Mr. 
Hemming Is reported as claiming that his 
process will preserve food in this way " as 
long as the containing vessel will hold 
together." As the process is said to be 
merely one of complete sterilisation, there 
should seem to be no reason why the con- 
taining vessel should not be of glass — and 
just think of the possible results of this 
to science? Rare and perishable specimens 
would by this process be rendered im- 
perishable, and all the difficulties of pre- 
serving flowers, fruits, fungi, etc., in a 
fresh and lifelike state would disappear. 
We must therefore await further news 
from Mr. H. R. Hemming with interest. 
E. Kay Robinaon. 



From a Cornish Window. 



Out on ihe broad Atlantic in lis flight; 
Around, the trees droop languid in th* 



Afar, the slpeds of Ocean, shoreward turned, 
Put on ihe sih'er harness of the night 
And sweep in serried ranks towards the 



lill cl 



s that n 



I (heir 



ning unconcerned. 



Along the hollows float slow waifs of sound — 
EcEiors of echoes — murmurs of ihe breeza. 
Or drowsy chatter of the birds, maybe. 
While down the valley, where derp shades 
abound. 
The noiseless slreamlel like a lelon flees 
On shuFfling silver feet lowiirds the sea. 
Bernard MalcoUiI Ramsav. 

NOTICE. 

Full particulars of the enlargement of^^ 
The Coontrv-Sire will be found upo(),the 
back cover of this issue. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Ci)fT»spondeHti will greatly obligt by wtUing 
Ml one std» of the paper oniy. 

TfM L«rc.— In addition to the tradilions 
mentioned in the charming article on '* Tree 
Lore " in your issue of the sih, may 1 say 
thai a village boy once told me of a Ii>gend 
that the leaves of the aspen treiiibt« becau^ the 
Cross was made of its wood^ 
" And of this deed 



Its 



3ubled c 



unless 



G er $ince 

1 do not know where he found (his quctati 
— M. C. L. [The tradition is familiar to me, 
but the lines are new. Perhaps some reader 
can say where they come from.^Eo.] 

Fcrllllty dI Creoed Hybrids?— Sul\ ess fuJ ex- 
periments in the breeding of hybrid with 
hybrid, jungle fowl and domestic fowl have 
been carried out lately in Ct^lombu, Ciylon. 
A hybrid hen laved 15 eggs; and of thes 












ing clear and one addled ; and siVen ws 
under a sitting hen. Of these iwo were addled 
four clear, and one chick 
hatched out. 1 1 lived for 
eleven days, but being 
evidently a weaklir^ 
could not stand ihe long 
shore winds of Colombo. 
Charles Darwin would 
have been intensely inter- 
ested could he have 
known of this proof of 
the possibility of hybrid 
craswd with hybrid pro- 
ducing ofispring, as he 
contended that hybrids to 
hybrids proved always 
sterile. Our Ceylon 
jungle fowl is the Callus 
La/ayetli, a lovely bird. 
Tery diy and wiry, and 
particularly quick on his 
legs and a strong flyer ; 
it is peculiar to the 
island. — Yours, etc., 
Ebica, Ceylon. [1 doubt 
whether a cross between 
jungle fowl and a domes. 
tie fowl can be regarded 
a* a real hybrid, seeing 
that our domestic poultry 
aro believed 10 be de- 
scended from jungle fowl. 
From the incident re- 
' corded above Darwin 
would most probably 
have been inclined to 
think (hat Ihe jungle fowl p^sin i 
of Ceylon was the ori- 
ginal parent of domestic itinc vcrscioiu 
poultry. — Et).] 

Am Ice Problem. — yn page 107 of Tjie 
CotlNTRv-SiuE you Slate that Ihe faculty of 
moistened ice to bind has been discussed with- 
out any decided result eicep! cjilling the pro- 
cess regetation. t should think the I'^planation 
js as follows : — Each surface of ihe Up i^ 
dotted with minute holes and irrpgularilius. 
These are tilled with waler " moistened. " 
When placed in apposition the waler freezes, 
and, conseqtienlly, expands, wilh the result 
that the opposing surfaces of ice are held 
together by innumerable microscopic mortises 
and tenons; the morlises being the holes in 
the blocks, the tenons being the re.onlly- 
frozen water ihat filled surh irregularilies, and 
owing to their increase in bulk from freezing 
they fit very light.— Yah nolo H. Mills, 
F.R.C.S., Havcrfotdwf^t. 

Do Herons Eat Bads?— There is a heronry 
close by, in some beech trees, and under the 
nests are to be found quantiiies of pellets 
about the siie of a walnut. These pellels do 
not, as one would suppose, contain any animal 
matter, but are composed of some sort of vege- 
table fibre, which looks rather like that of a 



young bi^ech-bud crushed small. The pellets 
also lonlain small slones. 1 can orly suppose 
that ihcse pellets are ejected by the hcror.s. as 
they ore only found in spring, when Ihe nests 
are occupied.— Miss M. D. lf.tviLASt>, 
1 honiaslown. Kilkenny. 

A tiood Calch ol Pike.— It would be a nice 
arithmetical calculation to estimate the pros- 
peclive number of millions of millions of iish 
saved by Ihe day's sport which accounted for 
Ihu fifteen pike or jack in this picture. For 
this voracious fish richly desrrves its nickname 
of " freshwater shark," and is often caught 
with several Iish inside it. At Ihe moderale 
estimate of 7,000 adult fish per annum for these 
fifteen specimens, multiplied bv the number of 
eggs which each female fish would have laid 
□nd Ihe great number of years which pike are 

which goes almost beyond arithmetic. Yet 
such calculations are always fallacious : and 
although in Ihe confined waters of a pond or a 
narrow stream pike, if allowed lo multiply, 



from Handcross, Sussex, of Deceiid>er istb, 
that A. N. Turner says Ihal he (or she) heard 
it distinctly give fourteen or fifteen notes, and 
it is mentioned that the time was 7.15 a.m. 
Is it not possible that there was a cuclcoo clock 
in the neighbourhood, and that it was Rfleen 
minutes late, in which case il wouM sirike 
seven and give fourteen notes 7~Consublo 
Walker. The Common, Cranleigh. 

The PDH-Motfa Caterpillar'* Uelcncei.— In 
ihe article |p. 76J, on " Caterpillars' Tricks," 
one very effective method of this caterpillar's 
defence was not mentioned, viz., the power to 
eject formic acid from a short transverse slit 
under the " chin." All Puss-Moth caterpillars, 

C. Nicholson, Chingford. 

Uie al Ihe Starling.— With regard to Ihe 
sug'gested wholesale destruction of birds by ihe 
Beds. Chamber of Agricultur 
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an by a plague of cockchafers, which will 
the appearance of December to Ihe country 
side in June, all Ihe trees 
being bare, no fruit crop 
at all, and the corn crops 
reduced to half or less 
than half (he average 
from the grubs eating 
the corn and grass roots. 
This happened a few 
years back in Schleswig- 
Holstein before the value 
of the starling was real- 
ised, and there not only 
arc the siarlings now 
protected for the deslruc- 

but one may see hun- 
dreds of nest-boEcs put 
up for their special ac- 
commodation. There one 
may see large flocks of 
these birds following Ihe 
plough backwards and 
■ forwards, ealing the 
various grubs turned up 
in its progress. This 
hani>ens in a country 
where l>oys who are 
growing to be farmers 
are educated in special 
schools before starting 
their work on ihe land. — 
Pho.Starling, 
Can laMcli tec Cot. 
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It good fishing may be had even 
e every reed-bed hides its lurk- 
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drivinj; with my husband - _ „ 

in the country. 1 was silting tl ading in the dog- 
cart while he saw a patient. 1 was deeply 
interested in my book, when suddenly a cuckoo 
began 10 call. 1 was very astonished, and 
listened to it with gre.ii surprise. It went on 
calling for f:om.~ lime — a very long lime it 



S9h in 1 p«d "^"°^- The lens of ihe 

camera can hardly take 
any view on colour matters, it is the photo- 
graphic plate, i.e., ihe sensitive agent, or re- 
ceiver, that fails to agree wilh the human 
vision of colours. It is pretty well established 
Ihal human colour perception is due to Ihree 
sets of sensitive organs in the retina, each 
acird upon by wave lengths within certain 
limits. Doubtless your meaning is that in- 
of luminosity only, so lhal 
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Isn't il very earlv to hear the cuckoo 
heard il calling for quite a long lime ten 
minutes ago." He smiled, and replied. " Oh, 
Ihat was a cuckno dock somewhere in the 
house, and wa-; striking eleven o'clock." Rut 
it was surh a life-like note (or notes) that had 
niv husband nol explained it to me I should 
have firmly believed lhal I had heard the 
cuckoo in February, 1 nrtirc in Ihe repcrt 



;ns, but in Ihe retina (and perhaps in the brain 
ir rerebrnl .canglian) lhal the difference conies 
n,— ilKSRvM.'SAYKBS, Streatham, JYes, my 
cimparison of Ihe lenses of Ihe compound eves 
■ h the !en ' 



registi 



r the 



e belwi 



1 blue. 



and white was, of course, clumsy. The com- 
parison should have been between [he retina 
and Ihe plate behind the respective lenses, as 
Mr. Savers suggesls.-K. K. R,] 

<< DAILY MAIL.'' 

Tha NKtur«lla«'* Dally NawapBBWi. 
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A Trap for Woodplgconi.— This illustration 
npresenis a lofty erection for the purpose o' 
Eitching WDodpigeons on the Palombieres. a 
UU M named from the number of wood- 
pigeons {Palambt) that are ihere trapped in 
autumn^ A man is placed on the top of the 
high pof^ (about 100 feet high), and when the 
flights 0/ woodplgeons are Seen approaching 
h? throws up a wooden kite nhich causes 




Wart.) 

A TiMeheroDi Dkoger SlgDaL 

Lofty pole. frDcn the sucoiait of which in Ftuice, a 
pigeons axe teen approachmg, thus icaiiog them 

them to fly lower and get into nets between 
high trees. This is done In various parts of 
France, but the photograph from which this 
picture is r^roduced was taken at Baguires 
de Big rre in the Pyrenees. — L. S. Anstru- 
tber. Villa Sl George, Billere, Pau, Basse 
Pyrenees, France. 

HUUetoe n Elm.— There are many lime 
and elm trees all close together in a large 
garden near here, atid the limes are covered 
with mistletoe, but the elms have none on 
them, — T. Olipkam. 

Hca Snallowt It* Tongue. — In endeavouring 
to swallow a long thread of cotton, which had 
got wound round and round its tongue, a hen 
succeeded in actually swallowing the latter. 
Needless 10 say, this mused the hen's death. — 
A. C. Hiccs, Coitenham Park, Wimbledon. 

" Aaimali Eating Fnngl."— Rooks will 
devour young " button " mushrooms. I have 
two or three times caught them in the act, 
and should have thought that the grubs often 
contained in the mushrooms would have 
attracted them had not Ibc fungus been quite 
young and fresh.— LoNB Huntbb, Norlands, 
Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny. 

The Qnctllail ol 5ci. — Your correspondent 
Mr. Burleigh Heale, on the questioD of sex 
(Vol. III., p. 199), appears to draw from the 
well-known action of bees deprived of their 
queen an inference that by feeding the grub 
on royal food they are able I0 change Ihe sex. ' 
but he forgets that the worker is not a male 
but a female. The change of food consequently 
does not produce any change of sex, but merely 
produces a fully-developed female from a grub 
which would, under ordinary circumstances. 
have produced a barren female. There is no 
evidence 10 show that any amount of special 
feeding could produce a queen or even a bar- 
ren female from a male larva or egg. Your 
correspondent, therefore, cannot draw from 
this action of the bees any argument that tjird 
Avrbury is incorrect in what he says about the 
solitary wasfi, Vespa mm 
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pigeons, even assuming it to be correct, does 
not help bim, for ifie cases are quite different. 
It is one thing lo say that sex may be deter- 
mined by circumstances occurring before the 
egg is laid (or, more correctly, before the egg 
*s fenliised), as, for instance, health and good 
feeding- in the case of fowls and pigeons : it 
is quite a diifercnt matter to say that after fer- 



tilization of the egg the Ee;i may be changed 
by subsequent trfeatment of the egg or larva. ^ 
RiCHAH[> E. Tbeeilcock, Geelong Field 
Naturalists' Club, Victoria, Australia. 

Bed and Cologrf. — With reference to 
the account of bees alighting on col- 
oured drawing of flowers, if the draw- 
ing was made with moijt water colours 
it is possible that the scent of honey was pre- 
sent. Honey used 10 be used to keep these 
colours moist, and in some cases may still be 
used. — E. Cook, Walden Lodge, Devizes. 

The Glow-worm In Winter.— I have a glow- 
worm still alive, which I captured at Yaidlng. 
Kent, on August 13th last. I have seen the 
light from this insot several times lately, 
when it has been crawling in its cage, but it 
gives a much brighter light on being handled, 
which I suppose irritates it. I havt also known 
it to show a light In the daytime, uht-n 1 have 
held It between my linger and thumb, and on 
taking it out Of the glass last night (January 
4th) it shed a bright light.— R. VV. Pkthkn. 
London, N. 

Unnanal Mackerel Fishing.— The mackerel 

West Coast of Ireland during the entire 
autumn ; but for the past three weeks (writing 
on December list) It has been unusually good 
— the best for twenty years— and the fish now 
being caught are like those which should have 
been caught in September and October, being 
very good, white, and in prime condition ; 
whereas the fish usually taken at this season 
Is black, and called here " cocks." The fisher- 
men say that ihey are the male fish, and that 
the seasons have gone wrong, because the fish 
which lor the past two months ought to have 
been taken, have only turned up now. This 
applies to the whole west coast of Ireland from 
Mayo to Cape Clear. This kind of Gsh, in 
such good condition, has not been taken here 
before,— R. T. Rovchoft, Skihbereen, Co. 
Cork. 

Vew Tree PollOllfllg.— Being a regular and 
interested reader of The Country- Side. I 
thought the accompanying paragraph^cut 
from the Nfoiark Herald — would be of inter- 
est, Bs it shows that in some cases, if not all, 
the yew is fatal to animals: — "Yew Poison- 
ing. — A little over a week ago three young 
horses, the property of Mr. W. Warburton, of 
the Manor Farm, near Sturton-lc-Steep!e — 
broke out of the field in which Ihey were run- 
ning, and got down to Littleborough. Here 
they seemed to have browsed during ihe night 
on Ihe yews overhanging the wall nf the 
garden belonging to the farm occupied ly Ihe 
of the late Mr. Gourley. Nexl morn. 
fas found dead, but careful VPlerinary 
has succeeded in saving the others." 
— W. LiDGETT, Newark. [The point ol in- 
terest in this account Is that the runaway horses 
were poisoned by browsing upon yews over- 
hanging the wail of Ihe garden of a firm, 
where, presumably, Ihe farm-horses must 
always have bad the opportunity for a fatal 
meal.— Ed. J 

Norfofb RarWet. — Among the most valu- 
able specimens in the King's Lynn Museum 
are Ihe nest and eggs of Savi's Warbler, 
found in Norfolk as late as the year 1S48, by 
the late Rev. VV. Maxey Allen, viear of SbouW- 
ham. Norfolk. This gentleman and a great 
naturalist went to " Poppy Lot." situated half- 
way between Southery and Melhwold. This 
was a fen of several hundred acres, which has 
since then come under cultivation, but ol that 
time it had sedge all over, groivitij;' from two 
lo three feet In height, and was interwcrcd by 
large drains. On Ihe death of Mr. .Mien in 
August Inst, his splendid collection, including 
this warbler's clutch and nest, and nearly 
every known kind of West Norfolk bird, the 
sea-birds being exceptionally tine and in good 
order, was presented to the King's Lvnn 
Museum. The Hen and Montague Har- 
riers used to build in " Poppy I.0I." and in 
the early part of last ccnturv their nests were 
very common. The Rev, Mr. Allan once found 
a keslrcl building on the ground, there being 
no trees in the neighbourhood. — A. L. Bonas, 
Castleacre. 



Blrdl' Snow Batbt.—In th{ deep snow 

which covered the ground after Christmas I 
several times saw blackbirds indulging in a 
" snow bath," diving head foremost into the 
snow and scattering it over their wings and 
backs with evident enjoyment, — (Rev.) C. F. 
Thornewill, Whitchurch, Salop. 

"Do KestreU DrIak?''— My kestrel both 
drinks and bathes readily, and 1 have 10 thaw 
his water dish every day in frost. If forgot- 
ten he stands beside it and screams till he 
gets a drink. He loves a baih and drenches 
himself, but shivers II not put into the direct 
sunshine to dry himself.— Elua W. Gr*v, Pol- 
mont Station. 

Brandy [or Goldfish. — One of mv goldfish 
lell out on Ihe fkur lately from a height. I 
picked him up and put him in a pail of clean 
water, when he floundered alwut, sometimes 
on his back and sometimes rolling over and 
had read that brandy brought gold- 



fish r 



t did n 






iluted or in what quantity, so 1 filled a 
teacup with clean waier, put three drops of 
brandy In, and laid the lish In. In about a 
minute he turned right side up. and when I 
put him back in his lank after about live 
minutes he was all right again. I hope this 
hint may help others.^ELLA W. Gray, Pol- 
Ma^ Cloven— People who attach a super- 
stitious value to "four-leaved shamrock" 
usually imagine that it is very rare. All the 
trefoils and medicks, however — several kinds 
of the latter being sold and worn on St. Pal- 
rick's Day — readily produce more than three 
leaflets In a leaf, It growing at all luxuriantly. 
Another superstition connected with the 
medicks — small clover-like plants with, usually, 
little round yellow llower-heads — has to do 
with Ihe dark red spots on each leaflet, which 
arj especially conspicuous In the spotted 
medick, Uedlcago macutata, and suggests 
blood-stains. Hence this plant is sometimes 
called " Calvary ck>ver," although the name 
properly behmgs to a foreign medick, Medi 



Four and FtTe-Ieaved Clonr. 

lup df luv« of the Spotted Medli 
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cago echinus, much cultivated as a curlositj 
on account of this and other peculiarities 
which have a fanciful connection with the 
Crucifixion. The illustration of a group of 
leaves of the spoiled medick, shows these 
spots well ; and, in addition to two ordinary 
leaves of three leaflets each, contains one ■ 
"four-leaved" and two "five-leaved" shqm^ 
rocks. There must be plenty of "magic'Mn. 
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Birds We Have Known. 

THEJACKDAWS, "IMP" and "JACKO." 

B7 MAGDALEN F. P. TUCK. 
"And the priests wUh awe, as such freaks they saw, 
" Said, "the devil must be in that iiltle jackdaw.' " 

OF all birds, great or small, gentle or otherwise, slaid or frivo- 
lous, is ihere ever a one lo equal the jackdaw as a pet? 
A humourist down to the ground, sagacious as a dog 
and growing greatly attached to his owners he is truly the 
beau ideal of a bird love. Many adopted bird children have 
1 had, but my jackdaws were loved with a love never bestowed 
upon any of the other birds, chartning little beings even 
though most of them were. 

How well I remembiT the advent of our first jackdaws. It 
was a lovely sutnmer's evening and we were summoned from 
our game of tennis lo go to father. We ran up all curiosity, 
and a straw flail, which contained something alive and breath- 
ing, was given carefully into our eager hands. With little 
squeals of delight we at length cautiously drew out two 
bunchy, dishevelled, but to us, altogether charming baby 
jackdaws. Our long suffering father, knowing our great 
desire for " a jacky of my own " had carried the two hoary 
headed little rascals in his hand all the way from a neigh- 
bouring church, four miles distant. We promptly decided 
which infant should belong to whom, and that knotty point 
once settled, the imps were borne off in triumph to their new 
home, a large cage in the stablcyard. More matter-of-fact 
and accommodating birds I have never met. They settled 
down at once, took to their new diet {soaked dog biscuit) most 
heartily, and next morning greeted our approach with tapping 
wings, hungry squawks and frantic attempts at strangulation 
in the wire-netted front of the cage. Within a couple of days 
" Imp " and " Jacko " knew us perfectly well, and had not 
the slightest objection to being carried about in our arms for 
their daily airing, and after a week or two they were alkiwed 
fall liberty in the day time; only being shut up at night, as 
a safeguard against possible night-raiders. To this pro- 
ceeding, by the way, they both had a strong objection, and 
when dusk came on 'would hide themselves in the most unlikely 
places and we would find a tucked up ball of feathers where 
one would least expect it. 

They were characters those birds '. Without an atom of fear 
in their composition and having impudence galore they won 
the hearts of the household, from my mother down to the 
garden boy, whilst they grew so attached to my sister and me 
that really on occasions they were quite a nuisance, because 
wherever we went, they desired to Ro also, and many a time 
when going out for the afternoon have I had to return because 
one or other of the birds had espied me from afar, and insisted 
upon following. Going for short walks and into the village 
they were allowed to come, and the village folk were quite' 
I'spd to the sight of one or other ot us with one jackdaw on 
the shoulder and the other flying, calling, overhead. 



Ikith birds had a great love of washing and would sprawl 
in their bath for ten minutes at a time, after which, slender, 
ragged, and rakish looking they would flutter on to anyone's 
knee or shoulder, preen themselves la<:ily and go to sleep. 
And Oh! but they were mischievous. Anything thai tliej 
could steal they would; luckily, we never lost anything of 
value, but that again was not the jackdaws' fault, aiicTas they 
practically were free of the house, 1 tliink we were lucky. A. 
friend of mine once found her watch, ;i brooch, and various 
other small articles ranged close on the edj,'c ol a window- 
sill; underneath was a deep water butt; if Master Mi^chicF 
had taken it into his head to push them over— \iell, who ift 
the world would have thought of looking for lost jewelry in a 
water butt? After that, .nil visitors were duly wnriicd of the 
thievish propensities of certain ol our family. 

I remember Imp always regarded niy father's cigarette with, 
covetous eyes; if it were laid down only lor a second he would- 
sneak it, and once, in a very reckless mood, he swooped past 
and snatched the cigarette out of my father's mouth when he- 
was strolling round the garden. They were also very (ond of 
alijrhting on our heads from mid-air, and enjoying a ride i»i 
this fashion — a very ruinous process for hair-nets, by the way.. 
One day— oh tell it not in Gaih— a middle-aged lady was en- 
joying the air in the garden, minus a hat, when suddenly » 
jackdaw appeared from nowhere in particular and settled oi> 
her head. But alas! things are not always what they seem, 
and jack's perch, doubtless to his wonderment, slipped right 
to one side I! The insulted lady was extremely wrath, per- 
haps not altogether without cause, and as we were away at 
the time, the offender was kept in durance vile until our 

imp. my particular infant, had one singularly pleasing little 
trait. Ankles, anybody's ankles, more especially if dad in open- 
work stockings, were to him perfectly irresistible. 

Many a time when drowsing deliciously In the garden on e» 
summer's afternoon have I been rudely and effectually rousetf 
by a triumphant kjack, and agonising digs with an abominably 
strong beak would be dealt in quick succession at my thinly 
veiled, summer-clad ankles. Little demon ! How he u^ed to 
hurt, very often breaking the skin, and he would not be re- 
pulsed, returning to the charge with renewed vigour again 
and again, until as a last resource I would draw my ankles up 
and sit cross-legged upon them after the fashion of a Turk. 

Then he would retaliate by taking a perch on my shoulder, 
and would either tweak an ear hard or pull little strands of 
hair down. Imp was distinctly more hoydenish than Jacko^ 
and a far more restless individual than his brother. 

Jacko, now, would sit happily on one's knee, crooning 
happy little croons for an hour at a time, quite contented so long 
as one would tickle his little grey pate. 

Biit Imp, oh, dear, no! perpetual motion and someone tO' 
torment was his idea of bliss. Both birds. I remember, 
laboured under the happy delusion that, somewhere upon our 
persons, did they only seek long and earnestly enough, they ■ 
would find treasure trove of an insectivorous and edible 
description. 

So, buoyed up always by this unfailing hope, they would 
prise apart our fingers, peer anxiously down the back of our 
necks, scan the tresses of our hair, and generally carry out in- 
vestigations of a minute and searching character, and no 
amount of persuasion on our part would ever convince them 
that that which they sought so ardently was not lying perdu 
somewhere about us. 

The quaintest sight of all, however, was to see one ol the 
rascals drive our dignified cat away from his saucer of milk.. 
Although a mighty hunter of game, the worthy Thomas could' 
not understand these precocious beings and on^ ot them could 
rout him at any time. Perhaps he. also, like the priests, 
thought that "the devil must be in that little jackdaw." I' 
have seen them several times, when he was lying uncon- 
sciously sunning himself, steal up and nip his tail slily. Fear 
of man or beast was a totally unknown quantity to them. 

But I could write ooncerning Imp and Jacko and their suc- 
cessors — who in ways and wickedness were their predecessors 
over again — for hours, only space forbids. Let me say good-- 
bye to them again as 1 saw them last, perched happily on the 
roof with two naughty little grey heads cocked well on one 
side. For when our house was vacated by us in August and' 
September, Imp and Jacko, missing their familiar friends, 
about the place, first barkened unto, then finally obeyed " the- 
call of the wild," and joined the flights of other jackdaws 
wending their way to far distant southern climes. 
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Duuged Food— A WarDlDS- 

IT is astonishing the quantity of dam- of breeders whicii canno 

aged food which is given to potiiiry the industry. " What 

with serious results. It is an error done?" asks a reader, 

which niahy fall into, whilst not a fpw have kept up puflty of 



Firs 



the ranks 

:o improve 

fanciers 

if all, they 

and thus 



give their birds such " cheap " feeds in prevented the merging into mongreldom. 

ignorance of the disastrous consequences. My weekly notes have proved bej'ond a 

A fowl fed on damaged grain, for in- doubt that there are great advantages in 
stance, may suffer from lack of nourish- the existence of pure breeds with their de- 
ment, and at Che same time have its diges- finite and permanent eharacierislics. If 
five organs disorganised from overloading there is one point I would emphasise, it is 
them with matter which must be avoided, that the efforts of poultry fanciers have en- 
being dangerous to the system. Feeding abled us to choose a breed suitable to our 
in such a way produces detnlitated fowls, peculiar requirements, climate, soil, and 
which are incapable of resisting disease, surroundings. 

and once let sickness get a hold on poultry- Then it enables us to make strong first 

it is difficult indeed to remedy matters. crosses, for who will deny ttiere is a great 

Good sound wheat can be bought cheap difference between the offspring of two 
enough, and I would rather that the birds pure-bred birds' races and of two mon- 
had half their proper quantity than grels. The produce of the former is in- 
damaged grain, such as damp, burnt, or variably hardy and profitable, can be reared 
bad grain should be given, wfiich is really under almost any circumstances, and are 
dear at any price. It is an excellent rule precocious layers. 



o folk)\v not to give anything to the fowls 
that we should not be willing 10 taste, or, 
if need be, eat ourselves. Cheap foods are 
rfieap in name only, for a'large proportion 
is generally wanted ; in fact, the damaged 
food will prove the dearest in the end. 

I always advise poultry keepers to give 
poultry, whether prize or utility stock, the 
best care you know how to give, feed only 
on good wholesome food, and give plenty 
of clean water to drink, and there will be 
less disease to fight. Many diseases are 
contracted by poultry through eating 
tainted foods, and, by means of the eggs, 
are imparted to human beings, so that one 
cannot be too careful what we feed our 
fowls with if we seriously consider that 
wc are in reality feeding them in order that 
the food so fed shall be converted into 
food for ourselves, and it is questionable 
if many serious ailments cannot be traced 
lo feeding fowls with damaged foods, 

Inflnsno* ol Exhibition Poultry. 

One often hears statements that poultry 
shows have done unmitigated harm to 
poultry, and that before we had exhibitions 
fowls were better than at present, and I 
think it advisable Co attempt to refute such 
erroneous impressions, especially as I con- 
scientiously contend that the influence of 
the exhibition of poultry upon poultry cul- 
ture has been beneficial, for not only are 
breeds more numerous but decidedly of a 
higher average excellence, whilst 1 would 
give all credit to poultry breeders and fan- 
ciers who have preserved for us pure breeds 
for poultry keeping. 

These men may have been guilty of ex- 
travagances by their insistence upon use- 
less fancy points and abnormal develop- 
ments of what was doubtless an excellent 
and useful quality, such as the length of 
leg in the game and Langshan breeds, in- 
crease of comb in Minoracs and Leghorns, 
development of crest in Polish and French 
breeds, impeding the eyesight, and the ex- 
cessive development of leg feathers in 
Cochins and Brahmas, so as to impede 
thi'lr loeomoiion. 

Against all this, however, we have the 
benefits which poultry culture has received 
at the hands of fanciers and their annual 
exhilntions. These feathered festivals, it 
will be admitted, attract public attention 



The work of poultry fanciers for the past R"' 



Amateur Photography. 

'Kovel Hethod ol Prspulns Poit Cards. 

IN an early nunitiet of The Countrv-SiDB 
" W F. K. " described the simple 
method by which effective leaf-impres- 
sion pholographs nioy be made. Some time 
ago [he wriier employed a similar proccK. 
for beautifying holiday and other snitp- 
shots. By means of a little care and 
arrangement very prelly .and acceptable post- 
cards may thus be maoe. First the snupshol 
negative is selected, and, the desired portion 
of the picture having been chosen, a mask 19 
cut. Any slifT opaque paper may be used lor 
thig purpose, and the mask may be square, 
circular, or any other shape which may seem 
best to suit the subject. 

In printing, the negative is first placed in 
the frame, then the mask, and finally the paper 
or postcard. When this print is E'-rS-^l take 
it out of the frame and set it as'Ce in the 
dark. Now substitute a piece o( plain glass 
in the trume for the negative, and upon it 
arrange the dried leaves as effectively as pos- 
sible. Lastly, take the halt-finished print and 
cover the picture portion with the piece of 
paper which was cut from your mask. Place 
it upon the leaves in the printing frame and 
finish priming. Then finish the postcard 
according to the instructions issued with tha 



ket. 



A Ssuldfl Memory. 

Prettr sBeaU vlth laat and leavMd Impresiloni. 



Home Sweet Htime. 



the Care 



half-century has been 
purity of our breeds, and the 
properties have not been entirely nfglected, 
whilst a love for the beautiful has ever 
been predominant. Evils which I con- 
sider should be checked are over-showing, 
which so often ruins fowl's constitutions, 
and renders them unable to reproduce 
their species, also inbreeding, which 
weakens the constitution of our poultry, 
although I should add even these birds 
are revived again in the first cross. competiU 

Pure breeds of poultry can be bred up lo "p^^"/^. 
yield a high return of eggs and yet breed ^^^ p^ 



taken carefullv to adjust the 
of paper over the half-finishett 
picture, or the edges will be "oul of regisier." 
But by culling a special pi'ce of paper some- 
what larger than the hole in the mask some 
preliy effects may be gained by the introduc- 
tion of a white border. — P. CoLUNS. 
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Onr Photo. Conii>etition. 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER RESULTS. 

The prize of one guinea in the November 



larl Cottages, Weymouth, for 
f sii'ans, and ihe similar prize 
the Rev. E. T. Clark, \Ai,sh- 
I. (or a decorative study- 



iprovement of fip,j Rectory, Ti> 

- mixed breed yards a pure male ^f a hedge-sparrow s ncsi. 

»urse. invaluable, but the better Photographs intended to 

ain the sire comes from the competition should have ihcir 

be the result. and addresses ol ihcr sendci 

hibitions of poultry o" "'e f"?--- ""/ should be a 

. i« Hrt sol Editor," The Cousinv-SniE, 

' Street. London, ^ ■" '^■" 



ritirn clearlv 
ssed " Photo 

11 be 



a great interest in poultn- keeping gener- ^^^^^-^^ ,^^ ,^,^ ^^^^^ photograph fo, 

ally, and no section has been more promi- ^^^^^ ^^j j, gj „i|, ^e paid to o 

nent in disseminating a love for aviculture petitors whose photos may be used. We(j3 

than poultry fanciers. tain the right 10 use any photos sent ii 
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Week's Wild Life in lectures. 

{See page 151.) 

IN spite of their large size and their leaves, that the new life of the year is 
. beauty, the ruMs are not always easy stirring. At the same time, the weird 
to identify, because they go through grace and majesty of the great forest trees 
large change's of appearance and take a is still unveiled, and to pace alone through 
long time in putting on mature plumage, natural aisles that are pillared with such 
In the case of the common gull (i) this monarchs of the past as these famous 
operation takes nearly three years, and beeches of Burnham compels the mind to 
meanwhile it wears the mottled livery the mood of worship which the ancients 
sliown in the illustration, being then only expressed in the cult of the great god Pan. 
distinguishable at any distance from im- Of all woodland trees the beech, perhaps. 
mature herring gulls or lesser black- flings aloft the airiest canopy and sinks 
bricked gulls by its smaller size. to decay in age most grandly. 

2. — The common pond snails arc among 7.— The early molh is a dingy insect, 
irgest of the freshwater snails, having perhaps; but it is the first-born of the year. 
They are found in many and on a mild night in January you may 
always be sure of finding it by any hedge- 
row, flickcrinjj on flimsy wings before 
your lantern or showing up conspicuously 
in the darkness as it sits with uplifted 
wings on some thorn twig. The spidery 
female with her liny rudiments of wings 
is less easy to discover; but with a little 
of the hedge you can 
[y of both sexes as you 
ish lo'sec. They are the first fruits of 
the great crop of moth life that the spring 
will soon bring forth. 



mi valve shells. 



Additions to the Natural 
History Mnseam. 

Br R- Lydekkcr. 

FOR some years past the officials of the 
Marine Biological Association's 
laboratory at Plymouth have been 



stagnant pools, where they may be 
on a warm day, like mosl of their relatives, 
florjtiug with upturned shells on the sur- 
face of the water, but sinking instantly on 
being disturbed. Owing to this snail's 
sluggish nature the shell is generally en- 
crusti:d with a vegetable and mineral de- 
posit. The animal on being excited will 
often discharge a violet coloured liquid, generally find 
According to a census made by Messrs. ' ' 
Taylor and Roebuck, it was known in 
forty-eight counties of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, but there was no record for 
Wales. 

3.— In the country a fall of snow has 
interest always from the revelation which 
it mikes of the movements of wild crea- 
tures; and those who have had practice in 
reading the foot-wriiings in the snow learn 
many things about wild life in winter. 
There is intereit, too, in distinguTshing the 

footmarks. Thus the depth and shape mm/ioiv,. oi .. ...«- ".. 

of the footprints shown in the picture endea'vourrng w''disro'iier""the be"st" 
would easily distmguish them as made by ^f ascertaining the ages of individual 
the rook, because the long hind claw be- specimens of British food fishes. In the 
trays the perchmg bird, and among perch- ^^^ ^, ,(,g ,3;^^, ^^ ^as been found that 
ing birds only ihc rook w.-tlks so heavily ^^^ ^^^^ certain clue is afforded by the 
and steadily. Even the carrion crow hops number of rings in the ear bone or otolith. 
more often than it walks. ,„ f^^ pollack, on the other liand, the 

4.— The hazel is the very earliest of our number of rings in the scales appears to 
British trees to bloom, and already in the yield the most trustworthy age test. To 
woodlands you will find all the nut bushes illustrate these modes of reckoning, and 
decorated with these swinging male cat- likewise to display the rate of growth in 
kins, which grow longer with each mild the two species referred to, a case has re- 
day. As yet, however, they are smooth fgritly been installed in the central hall of 
and hard, the little blossoms still hiding ^■^^^ museum containing a large series of 
behind the close-fitting scales which form specimens of both plaice and pollack at all 
protective armour against returns of frost stages of post-larval development up to 
and snow, overlapping each other like the what may be called sizeable fish. Side 
scale-! upon a snake. by side with the specimens of plaice are 

5.--\Vhen the ground is covered with shown the ear-bones at different stages of 
snow the wild fowler reaps his harvest; development, together with photographs 
because ducks of all sorts must range enlarged to a size sufficient to exhibit the 
wide for food, and the reflected light from annual rings of growth in each bone, 
the snow makes (he birds more plainly Similarly, in the case of the pollack, indi- 
visible in the dusk of.fiighting-time. Then, vidual scales and enlargements of the same 
too, the widgeon is almost ;ihvays distin- are displaved, so that the visitor can see 
guishable as it flies by the peculiar whistle, for himself the manner in which the age- 
"wee-00." from which, no doubt, the estimate is made. In connection with the 
name of " widgeon " is derived. The plaice, it is worthy of mention that, as 
drake is a handsome bird, with delicate may be seen by the specimens exhibited, 
shades of grey, reddish buff crown, and the rate of growth of the young fishes for 
conspicuous while patch and glossy green a considerable time is approximately equal 
*' mirror " on its wings By the two last in the two sexes. At a later period, how- 
features and grev beak tipped with black, ever, that is to say, after the third year, 
both male and 'female widgeon may be the rale of growth in the female becomes 
distinguished from all other ducks. much more rapid than in the opposite sex. 

6 —It is at this time that the woodlands All the specimens shown in this interest- 
begin again to be attractive with signs ing exhibit were prepared and sent by 
on every hand, in the fresher green of (he Marine Biological Association at 
the rosettes of wood-violet and primrose Plj'moulh- 



How a starling with a beak fully 
two and a half inches in lenglh could pos- 
sibly manage to feed itself is little short of 
a mystery. Nevertheless, a specimen re- 
cently added to the collection of abnor- 
malities indicates' that a bird thus mal- 
formed can manage to maintain existence, 
at least for a time. The specimen in 
question is the skull of a starling which 
frequented a garden at St. Margarets-on- 
Thames in the early summer of 1905, 
where it was eventually killed by a fox- 
terrier. The beak, which, as already 
staled is jj inches long, is curved almost 
like that of a curlew, and has both man- 
dibles equally well developed. The 
reason of the abnormal growth is appar- 
ently due to an injury — probably a shot 
wound— to the k)wer half of the beak. 
The bird was observed to have considerable 
difficulty in feeding; and the mode of its 
death leads to the conclusion that it was in 
a weak and emaciated condition. The 
specimen was presented by Mr. P. Stamm- 

One of the exhibits which always at- 
tracts a large amount of attention on the 
part of the public is the series of domesti- 
cated dogs in the North Hall. This has 
been recently increased by a beautiful 
borzoi — the gift of Mr. George Pauling — 
mounted in a recumbent position by Row- 
land Ward, Ltd., of Piccadilly. More 
important still is a specimen of the giant 
elk, or moose, of Alaska, standing 6 feet 
5 inches at the shoulder, presented by the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, and set up by the 
firm just mentioned. 



Crsns KlU a Ral.— A large rat was setn to 
leave the refuse heap by the sewage workB at 
CastkFord, Vorks, and set off at a great pace 
across the ice covering the flooded field tieiow. 
Before it had gone far seven or eight crows 
went after it, and commenced swooping down 
upon it almost in turns. The rat tried its best 
to escape, but they continued to pounce on 
.ind strike it with Iheir beaks until they finally 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

■PEOIAL ANNOUNGCMCNT. 



_ la mikll-., _ 
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whe da not alrasdi taka it. 



Nature Records of the Week. 

ISantlD by Rcailcr* of " Ths CauDti7-5[dc"l 




spei 



" MOQle" IdanllHed.— The litUe animal en- 
closed, reddish-brown above and while below, 
with short ears hidden in its fur and sliort 
tail, is not a mouse, but a vole — the bunk 
vole, Microlus glarcolas. If people would 
bear in mind that mice and rats have con- 
spicuous ears, which voles have not, the harm- 
less water vole would not be bo often huoled 
and killed as a " ral."— (to H. Fox.) 

" Sconrcd " Wheat lor Seed.— Practical 
farmers say that it would be risky to use as 
seed wheat grain whic4i had been passed 
through a "scourer" preparatory to milling, 
although the loss of the beard on the grain 
might not in itself affect the germination. 
An experimental sowing of a few g;r.iins in a 
tlower-pot would have best settled the ques- 
tion.— (to B. S. Clissold.) 

Small Jackdaw.— Your jackdaw must be full 
grown by this time ; and if it meas'ires only 
eleven inches, it is an undersized specimen. 
The average length is thirteen incJics, 1 think. 

-(to N. FOSLiKD.J 

Aqnarlum Mamgeineiit. — We hope to pub- 
lish an article — and your questions could not 
be answered in less — on this subject shortly.^ 
(lo H. Goodwin.) 

Do Cats Chew?— No, not as we underst.ind 
ihe word. 'Iheir back-leelh are .s iron;; and 
armed with points which crush bones ; but 
they only bite pieces of flesh sulliclently to 
render them ea.sy (o swallow. — (to F. E. I.aCE.) 

AmericaD Quafli in Briialii.— No, althou h 
many landowners have made eiforia to est 
lish the Virginian quail in Britain, none 
succeeded.— (to H. Gsutrev.) 

Freak-egg Layw.— Yes, there Is undoubted 
"something wrong" with a hen which I 
a soft-shelled egg with a long tail to it ; b 
nelhlng " may be purely lempora 



^111 r 



■ the value 



her future produce.— (to S. Norton.) 
The Homing Insllacl.- No. it is not s 

prising that your hen homing pigeon sho 
have abandoned her young, when first gi 
her freedom. In breeding "homers" man 
has E!0 cultivated Ihe homing instinct natural 
lo Ihe pigeon until il masters even the mater- 
nal instinct in most cases.— (to T. OupirANT.I 
Lnoar Halo. — The ^enomenon described 
was evidently an interesting form of lunar halo 
produced by particles of frozen moisture float- 
ing in the atmosphere. The exact cause of 
haloa is still imperfectly understood beyond 
that they are due to the refractive properties 
ot minute ice crystals arranged at certain 
angles in regard to Ihe light of the sun or 
Mock suns, sun pillars, and mock 



1 the ! 



Your 



pondent does not say if the circle of dusky 
cloud was bounded by a ring or rings of 
light, and if so, whether the latter were tinged 
with prismatic colours. The darkness of the 
" cloud " was probaWy merely an optical 
effect, since had it really been of any density 
it would have veiled the lunar disc lo an appre- 
ciable eMent. The obliteration of stars in the 
immediate neighbourhood was no doubt en- 
tirely due to the overpowering light of the 
moon which was " full " on that evening, — 
(to Mrs. K, M. LUNN, Chandlersford.) 



up to December 34lh, and one as 
January i6th.— (H, Befston.) 

GoosAtJDER. female shot near Eye, Suffolk. 
January ind.-(H. C. Rowling.) 

Great Northern Diver, shot at Bridg- 
water, January 4th.— (W. A. S.) 

BiTTERK seen at Hillington. Norfolk, 
January 10th.— (E. X. Swain.) Female shot 
near Masham, YorksT January 10th |it is said 
(o be a hundred years since a biil*rn was seen 
there] {T. H. Calvert.) 

HoKEV BuzifABi) seen several times in early 
January near Hillington. Norfolk.— <E. A. 
Swain.) 

Redwing found on December 36(h, 1906. 
hanging head downwards dead, having been 
frozen by the foot to its perch, at Newport, 
Salop.— (J. H. Vickers.) 

Bi ACKiiEjinED Gulls,— A flock seen on the 
fields between Sutton and Epsom. January 
5lh,— (K. C. Jannar,) At Bushev, Herts,— 
(P, G. N.) 

HooDEU Cbows in unusual numbers near 
I,,oiccster, January nth, — (A, K,} 

Yellow Wagtail at Duns, N.B., January 
13th.— (M. W. M. Falconer.) (See also 
" Ijjndon Notes.") 

Sparrowjiawk seen chasing sparrows over 
the city of Liverpool, January i3lh. — (J. O,- 
Caldwell,) 

CoR.«OHANT seen near Falklaw, Fife, dur- 
ing snow. — (R. R. Overstone.) 
Londdn Notei. 

Reed Bt;NTtN-os, a pair seen on Golder's 
Hill, Hampstead, January 7th.— (G. Davis.) 
Yellow Wagtail near Hampstead Heath. 
January 13th.— (L. C. W. Bonacina.) Six or 
eight at Putney, January 6lh-itth. — (W, A, 
Todd,) REiiroLLS, flocks seen al Hampstead. 
January iiih. — (G. Davis.) Skylark seen 
during the snow in Putney close to ihe bridge.^ 
(W, A, Todd.) Peewits, vast flock going S. 
over London Bridge, January iiih.— ,(C, Haw- 
kins.) DusLls seen at Putney, January 6th. — 
(W. A. Todd.) Blackbird, with left wing 
tPlally while, at Teddinglon. January iith.- 
B h Black HEADED Gulls. — 

O w h g has returned to Chel- 

B dg unningi and this year 

h g at all have been there, 

h se w h carefully examined by 

tt g m by flinging pieces of 

no legs.--^N.' E. V) 

R Pond already had thetr 

k hood uarv 7th.— {W. P. K. 

Ea f He t9 

Sparrows building, January gth, at Ealing. 



n.) 
Bird! on Migration. 

Flocks of Plovers, Thrush Birds, Stak- 
T.iNcs, etc., passing over Bournemouth on 
December ajlh and jSth, from E. to W., with 
the wind N.VV. On December 29th, with 
wind S.W., no migrants were seen. — (M. E. 
de B. Rix,) Swans Dying S. lo W.. Januarv 
4th, near Bromplon, Yorks.— (Digly Legard.) 

Harkad Birds. 

Sparrow, porfecily black. Si. Neots. Hunts., 
January 14th— (C. G. Endersby,) Blackrird 
with while head and moltled back seen at 
Darvel, Scotland, in three successive winters. 
IDoes any reader know where this bird nesls?] 
— (Nicol Hopkins.) One with white head, two 
wilh white collars, two white underneath en- 
tirely, one with while tall, and one with white 
face, all seen at Totnes, Devon, Deccmbrr 
aand-January 14th.— (W. J. W.) IIedge- 

Scotland.'— (Nico! Hopkins.) ' 



Gensral Holes, Janaary l-lStb. 

A number of readers record the following : — 
Thrushes singing and repeating phrases; 
Dunlins on many inland ponds and streams; 
Missel Thrushes, Larks, Blue Tlt, Grf.at 
Tit, singing ; WoooPlCEOss cooing ; Mottled 
UuBEH Moths. VVihte, Small Tobtoiss*hell, 
and Red Admiral BtnrERFLiEs abroad ; Lady- 
birds, Dor Beetles, Wasps seen ; Primroses, 
BuTTEKBUR, WoOD V'lOLETS in bloom. (Most 
of these records come (or the South of Eng- 
land.) Macpib Caterpillar abroad, january 
8th, St. Leonards-on -Sea. —{Gladys Sanger- 
Davies.) Pale Brikdled Beauty taken, 
January 9th, at Dover.— {M, S. Richards,) 
Lesser Celandine in bloom. January 14th. 
near Peniance.- (M, G. B.) Slowworm 
abroad, January 8th, at Totnes, Devon, — 
<W. J. W.) 



B.E.N.A. 

(British Empire Naturalists' Association.^ 
ScbMb' Mutual Aid.— '■ B,E,N.A. 457" 
writes ; — " Your scheme for Ihe Schools' 
Mutual Aid is magnificent, and I wish most 
heartily I knew how to help. The only thing 
I can do is to ask you to be kind enough to 
accept the enclosed los. for the scheme, and 
this^ I promise to renew every year about 
Chr:stmas-;ime." This kindly conifiburfon 
has been forwarded 10 the Hon. Cordelia 
Ijiigh, 3J, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W., who is hon. secretary of Ihe Schools' 
Mutual Aid scheme. 

The folkjwing interesting account of the first 
experimental working of this scheme comes, 
from Mr. C. J. Chase. Headmaster of the 
Gloucester Road School, Peckham, which is 
linked with Slonleigh Schcol in Warwick- 
-■-■- "- Chase 



•■ On Dec 



liber nth o 



ived. 



containing severiil smaller parcels \ 
closed (a) oak galls, (b) oak apples, (cj galls 
or excrescences from an ash tree, (d) speci- 
mens of bark under which the grubs of the 
stag beetle had been burrowing, and several 
of the grubs, (e) a bedeguar irom the wild 
rose. These illustrate a lesson on grubs and 
iheir action on plants. Besides which, a good 
lesson can be given on the slag beetle (we 
have some specimens). On their arrival I 
notified the masters, and lit. Gawler (one ol 
my assistants who is keen on nature subjects) 
jotted down a few notes on the slag beetle. 
During the next day three classes— each num- 
bering close on si.'siy boys— received a Ksson 
of thirty (o forty minutes on the galls and 
grubs. This week the specimens have been 
shown to Ihe remainder of the boys, all Ihe 
girls, and most of the infants ; and though 
no set lessons havs been given, a chal has 
taken place, and at least 1.400 voung people 
have seen and handled the galls, etc. The 
specimens will keep, and have been placed in 
ihe school museum for further use when occa- 
sion and opportunity arises. Mr. Wells, the 
master of Sloneleigh School, and I have com- 
municated wilh each other, and arrived at an 
understanding. He will send me (a) the speci- 
mens he has been using in the school during 
the week, or (b) specimens as per a list I sub- 
■"•■'"I '- him. It was a coincidence that gaits 
: sent off on the same d.iy that Tiis 
Side was issued in which vou dealt 
- "-■- ■ " Wells will acquaint me 
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I few days ahead a 



the 



fceklir 



■nt him by rail about } 
rand, Royal, and liar 
(Graphic, Sketch, etc. 



nature specin 



This 



"rtl^'T'- 



future 

occasions ne will receive picture postcards. 
letters <les",pi,ve (a) of this part ot London, 
(b) ot children's home-life in London, fc) of 
how they spend their holidays, (d) walks in 
London, (e) London traffic, 
mens of drawings done by the children.'-" 

Masters or mislrcsses of schools in town or 
cbuntry who would like to share the benefits 
of this scheme shouW make application now. 
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i : Brydon's pihe ' 
ward's white queen, and Coles' ci 
varieties : Standard bearer. VVri| 
red, and Brydon's prize red. 
Cpctunber. 

Bedfordshire prije, Stockwood, : 



Endive. 

rrori Digs well prizt 
t has Leeb. 



A Rare African Plant. t^il'J""" '"'""' 

nMONG the many- curious forms of CauUflower, 
H plant life in Africa one of the most Sno^tall^ VVakheren, 
• remarltable is the family of carrion gia^, 
plants, best known in English gardens 
through the stapelias, which usually have *7^- 
four^ngled fleshy stems with flowers 
formed like a star fish. 

They are widely distributed in the 
southern portiun of the .African continent. 
Allied to them is a genus named Hoodia, 
with ridged and lubercled stems from one 
to two feel high, and fleshy saucer-shaped 
flowers six inches across. 

We figure one of them here, H. c 
which is in flower at Kew, where 
lately been introduced from Anpoln, 
it grows in the mountains, but 
has never before been seen alive 
in Europe. 

The flower is covered with 
silky hairs and coloured rosy ' 
mauve with a crimson eye. It 
lasts on the plant for a month at 
least. Hoodias have been fried 
before in cultivation, but they 
have never become established. 
Like some animals, they do not 
thrive under artificial conditions. 



Vegetables. 

* WHAT TO GROW. 

VEGETABLES are grown 
household uses, and savii 
any department is al 
welcomed. How few know 
some varieties of vegetables 
lolally useless for the ordinarj 



Turnip. 

Milan early white. 

Vegetable Marrow. 

Lhusan, cuslard, and Pen-y-Byd. 



:ar[y. white Dutch, and 
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Plants for the Shade. 

INSTEAD of "the shady places of the garden 
being ^iveh over to ivy and periwinkle, 
. as too often is advised, these shadj' spots 

, should be made beauty spots with beautiful 

Such a plant as the heracleum or giant 

parsnip is scarcely suitable for Ihe prominent 

' and important positions in Che gardens. But 

have we a bit of garden woodland ; then here 

the plant has its Own grand bcauly. We 

, Ihe 

in spite 

e experimented with this plant in all 
sorts of positions and can thoroughly 
recommend ii either for single speci- 
mens or for groups in the garden 

It has a finer effect here than 
anything else I can recall, for it has 
a tropical luxuriance of growth. It 
is especially handsome just before 
the great flowering stem begins to 
leave the lower (oliage behini' 



. enly of vegetables it 
garden, how you envy him. How 
many times do you say, " It is very 
nice for him, he knows just what to 
grow ?" Now if you wish to have a 
show equal, if not better, than this 
man, carefully grow the following 
varieties, taking as much pride in 
your kitchen garden as you do in Ihe 
rose garden or shrubbery : — 
Pcu. 

E.irlies: Cradus, Earliest of all, 
American wonder, -and William Pitta 

Hurst, Main Crop, Autocrat, Exon- 
ian. and champion of England. Late 
varieties : Ne plus ultra, Duke of 
Albany, and Veitch's perfection. 

Broad : Bunyard's enhibilion Ions; pod, 
Seville long pod, and green Windsor. 
Runner : Champion scarlet and tender and 
•rue. Kidney or French : Canadian wonder 
and Everbearing. 
Bni. 

Brydon's exhibition, Covent ' Garden red, 
and Pragnelt's exhibition. 
BtmmIL 
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e plants this spring 

[ noes not mean a longer 

'riod of beauty tat those gig.inlic 
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If this 
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whit? and Veitch's self-protecting. For spring 
use: L«aminglon, Cooling's matchless, and 
Knight's protecting. 
Bmwl Spronts. 

Aigburlh, Dalkeith, and Scrymger's giant. 
CiMuge. 

Batieriea, drumhead, Wheeler's imperial, 
■nd Enfield Market. 
Carrot*. 

Champion (carlet horn, early Nantes, 



LeItHM. 

Cabbage varieties; All the year round, 
Wheeler^ lorn thumb, and Neapolilan. Cos 
varieties: Paris white, Alexandra, and Kings- 

Onioni. 

.Mlsa Craig, James' long keeping, and 

Panley. 

Bedfordshire curled and extra fine curled. 



Radllfa. 

French breakfast, scarlet short-top turnip, 
white shorl-top turnip, and scarlet turnip 

Savof. 

Ormskirk late green and drumhead. 
Tomato. 

Holmes' supreme and challenger. 



the plants in a group and others left 
to flower in the usual way Ihe 
handsome effect would, I think, be 
enhanced. 

Where a bit of bold unusual 
planting Is desirable, say, for in- 
stance, (he north side of some hedge, 
a long line ol this heracleum ^vould 
make a grand show with its de- 
corative foliage. H. giganlum, II. 
mallegaseianum, and H, lanatium, 
together with H. Pinnaces, are all to 
be recommended, and when well 
grown attain something like ten 
feet in height. The plants may 
fasily be grown from seed, and are 
quite hardy nnd perennial in habit. 

For semi-shade or for sunless bor- 
ders not absolulely overhung the tall 
perennial aconites are invaluable. 
A north-east or north-«esiern as- 
pect suits them admirably, and a 

In fact, I find that the majority 
of our autumn flowering plants are 
more successful in rather heavy soil, 
as plants that are still approaching 
their flowering period during sum- 






)ughts 
. sorter n 



, and if they c 



1 the 



■ flowi 



much longer 

it does not apply to plants that come to us 

South America — the gyneriums (P.impas 
grass) and others. A good deal of allcrition 
of lale. and 



: the 






reckoned with as a grand stand-by 
among the last flowers of the year in the 
hardy flower garden. The individual flowers 
are large and a good pale blue in colour. 

It commences to bloom in early autumn, 
but I saw it still making a good show in 
December. Even our indigenous A, napellus 
is by no means to be despised. Once planted 
it should be allowed to grow into fine stools 
bearing a goodly number of flower spik*A-^ X IV. 

(Continiied on Ihe next Page.) 
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Feeding Roses. 





MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 



PUUITIHG— ^n* Ii«m tarij 
Ml|bk<mrtD*4. 1 have an mor- 
iDotii lUek of HMflof P&BU 

NuracriB m 'Engbnd's Bleak- 
teit CoisI, whldi sre upeo 10 

wheie. A DtMitetlT* Pimphlal 

OKI tuning emianl UrMtiou 

^. fer litdiliii ud docripiioo dt 

'-, Myrob^la ft«, MyroMU 



0,351! i.oQo. 'Prliel, Onl| 



jino obiect, siod lor Calatogue of FOREST, FKUIT 
TREES. SHRUBS. KOSES, PLANTS, BULBS. SEEDS. 
«tc. All sorts and any quality supplied. Stale wants, 
lowHtimaln per retuTp, with large catalogue lull o( cheap 
LD (ti nquHted), larft pukel IrM oi dmioe mlied 



It is quite tme that the rose is a greedy 
feeder and the best blooms in tbe brgest 
quantity are obtained from bushes which 
are liberally manured. But you should 
avoid the very common mistake of try- 
ing to encourage the weakest plants by 
the most liberal treatment. 

The opposite principle is the right one. 
A rose tree in vigorous growth can 
assimilate and profit by a liberal allow- 
ance of food ; but one with few and small 
shoots has very poor digestive powers 
and you only make it iH by trying to 
cram it with rich food. 



Cut Flowers. 

People in towns, unfortunately, not 
being able to have gardens, have to put 
up with cut flowers. 

These are generally expensive, and can 
be made to last longer if certain attention 
is given to the preparation and subse- 
quent treatment in water. First, strip 
(he leaves some three or four inches up 
the stem, and then scrape the outside 
green bark off the part stripped. 

Then with a sharp knife split the stein 
up two or three inches ; this allows the 
water to go more easily to the ftower. 

Roses, lilac, and all hard-wood flowers 
must then be put in water as hot as the 
finger will easily bear. 

Place the vase or glass containing the 
ftewers in a dark place for an hour or 

Every morning, cr nit;ht and morning 
renew the hot water. .A pinch of salt in 
ihe watfr will prevent the roses opening 

Soft-stemmed Rowers should have the 
ends of the stalks cut, and be placed in 
tepid water. 

C. B. Brown. 




Echium Callithvrsum. 

Ecliium calUlhyrsum is a shrubby Viper's 

' Bugloss which grows wild in the Canary 

Islands, and is now oullivaied in ijardens here 

and ihere. It is grown in Ihe large (emperale 
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1 6ft. shrub, with large erect raceme* of 
blue-purple flowers. In Ihe gardens of 
Southern Europe it flourishes in the open air, 
and we have seen it in South Cornwall. 
There is a plant in the garden o( Mr. 
Dorien Smith at Tresco, Scilly Islands, 
where it is quite happy among the lUluses, 
aloes, cordylines, and other sun-loving; plants 
Ihul find a congenial home there. 



WHAT ABOUT IWIIT PIAI T AtK 
" lOKPORD." 
E>kfoM'» Sweet Fch aie known Ibe 
waild over » brim teliable. ipteudid 
BoweriDf, ud brilliaai. Eckfoid's iredi 
■re aaeceiifnl «id chi cnly be oblained 
direct from Wem, Eckford slocka obIt 
tkc bcil kind! ud all tbe newrit. 

Tbe followiHE ate 1007 Nov<:lnei;— 
«yMii af M«<n-An ««cdii.g!y dainqr 

ACKM ■akfortf— A ■rand advagce ia 
pink, a aiott love^ ibade, 10ft aod 

* ' ifrllllt— An ' e'u'liicly new deep 
■■ Kit, per par' 

„a"ire~i; 



t beantifol licht piimroai^ 

"WUtaDorotby EcUMd," pnpadcet, a. 
N«ra Unwln— FiM waved pore white, 

Mn. AKnd "watldM-A chumiDi 

waved plnl^ par paekel, n. 
Frank DaHiy— A lovely wand laveader, 

mf'i. ^Mtte-A'fiae bold waved lower, 
btiibt roiF. ibaded pale soft laJraoD, 

•mvU OwV.^iie packet of ewh of 
^ove Grand Novelli« tor TB. M. ™i 

Grand Novelliei and twelve finest Glut 

(sepAiale and oained) fn- Pa. ML pott 
tice, or one packet of each of above 
Gtaad Noyeltlei aod tweniy-four fioeit 
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ir yon have not •een Ihe ■Mrford Bala- 

lopw, with ill beaaltfnl colonred illsi- 
( ration! and lull descHptionl, yoo 
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Can Animals Think? 

THE INTERESTING PROBLEM OF "PRINCESS TRIXIE." 



n S a member of the Committee appointed to decide upon the 
H character of the performance of the " thinking horse " 
at the Palace Theatre in London. 1 deeply regret the 
beautiful animal's serious illness which — ^t the time of writing 
—makes it doubtful when the Committee will assemble. 

In fulfilmtnt, however, of my promise to readers of Thb 
CouNTRV-SiDB, I now give my views of 
this famous mare's ability. 

As a performance there is nothing very 
unusual or remarkable in it. During the 
last forty years 1 have seen pigs, horses, 
donkeys, oDfl dogs perform very similar 
feats, in Moming to spell out words and 
soon. 

In thlf, " Princess Trisie's " clever 
show at the Palace presents a parallel to 
the "turn" of the Zancigs at the Alhambra, 
concerning which many newspapers have 
been publishing columns upon columns of 
Dontradictory views. Feats very similar 
to those of the Zancigs have amused and 
mystified London and the provinces many 
times during the last half century, and, 
but for our irrepressible hankering after 
the marvellous it might seem strange that "'"'" ' 
at this late hour London should excite 
itself about the possibility of the supernatural suddenly tuminp 
up in a music hall performance. 

But this it was which, doubtless, gave the zest to the feats of 
the Zancigs; and it 
b probable that 
" Princftfs Trixie's " 
clevemeis would 
have attracted little 
attention, but for the 
claim put forward on 
her b«balf, that in 
" thinking " she ei- 
hibit* " die intelli- 
gene* of a child of 
six." The intelli- 
gence of a child of 
six is not great, but 
in its way it is 
human ; and the 
daim put forward on 
behalf of " Princess 
Trixie " amounted in 
effect to a claim that 
the Intelligence of 
animals differs not in 
kind but only in 
degree from that of 

This question is at 
present the battle- 
ground of science and 
religion ; and the 
daim that it was de- 
cisively settled by the 
muric4iall " turn " 
of a performing mar« 
is sufficient explana- 
tion, I think, of _. . 
" Princess Trixie'a " 



Now, has this much-lalked-of mare the intelligence of a child 
of six ? 

A child of six can, no doubt, be taught to distinguish cokmrs, 

to spell easy words, to recognise figures, and to do verysimple 

sums in addition and subtraction. 

These are the feats which " Princess Trixie " is supposed to 

perform amid the nightly plaudits of the 

Palace audience. 

But the real point to be borne In mind 
is that in doing its simple sums the child 
of six really recognises the letters and 
figures employed as symbols. Does the 
mare similarly recognise them, or does 
she merely know them as marks of cer- 
tain kinds which she has been taught to 
distinguish? 

To discover the answer to this ques- 
tion, 1 visited the Palace Theatre and 
watched the mare's performance carefully. 
Several points were noticeable, as follows : 
I. There was very small variety in the 
figiu^s used. 

I. The sums in money were restricted 
to questions as^to the change for ten 
shillings. 

3. The words spelt were of the simplest 
order, such as "dog." "bird," and 



4. The colours selected were of the commonest kind. ' 
' blue," and " pink." 



red." 



"PilMsss TjUm," Ike Hsnt Oal li attasttif so ■■ofe attsiUoB. 



t*Trg 



It may have been 
an accident, of 
course — and it is. 
perhaps, not vital to 
the question — that 
the feats were so 
simple on that occa- 
sion ; but the fact 
struck me as remark^ 
able, that when the 
whole audience was 
invited to propose 
tests, nothing more 
difficult should have 
resulted. 
Other points were : — 

S- The way in 
which the letters or 
figures for each test 
were supplied in 
driblets by the mare's 

quite possible for him 
to handle them in 
the order in which 
they were to be 
selected and to place 
them (although seem- 
ingly tossed without 
care) in the proper 
parts of the curious 
basket-table from 
which ■ Princess 
Trixie afterwards 
selected them. 
izea nv v..>v'v./-<iv 
(ComUtmU an f. t6^^ 
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Coimtry-Side Notes. 

Warham, Norfolk. 

The theories and hypotheses that float etc., and so on round ihe world. Thus, In a country walk in winter in the South 

about the atmosphere of human inleUectual in winter we might expect to see in of England we might see the broad, dark 

bfe—the wise man gives a courteous ear Britain birds with red rings on the right blue ring of the resident bird, die bright 

to aU. and leaves it to fooU to reject and leg showing that they had come from blue ring of the bird from the north, the 

condemn before they have listened. Scandinavia, as well as some with green pale blue ring of the bird from further 

^— Lfo H. Gbindon. rings or yellow rings on the same leg, north, rings of three shades o( red on 

IuAi-c . ■!.... showing that they had come from birds from corresponding sections of Scan- 

HA\E not space to acknowledge all Northern Russia and Siberia respectively, dinavia, and ol gr^n or yellow upon 

the congratulations which have come f„ summer on the other hand. Te would birds from North-Eastem Europe and 

m^nrtff T^^^r^^!. permanent enlarge- i^k for birds with blue, red, or yellow Siberia. Occasionally the appearance of 

ment ot 1 he COUntry-Side but ihey are ^ngs on the left leg or on botli logs slww. purple, orange, etc., rings would tell us 

ter7st wS r^nfrHT ^%r?"f' '"" ="S what parts of Central Europe or North of the arriv^ if an interesting stranger 

iff ' LTr i»i ^ r -f ^ 7lu"'' "'■'^^ 'hey had «>nie from. The appear- from some unusual quarter. 

11 ■? u u P^?.^"^- -■ ^' ""^"^ °' ?^'" a^ce of a bird with a ring of any unisual . , . 

'Mi' t'le pl^T^lr^T,inTteZe'■■- ^'^^'r'' ''^'''' '^ ' "^"^ ^' ^'"' ^- -"'<•- ^' ~"-- ^ ^-^ -■ 
" Hasten slowly "—is the wisest of aM pediments and (UfHculties in the way of 

maxims in such oiilerprise, and so, soon, , , . * * * , carrying out this scheme. In the case of 

however, as this firsi step is found to have '^"^ "'* "''"'^ "***' y^* exhausted the ^niall birds, for instance, the rings would 
been justified, others will follow; and if P«^*'bilities of the scheme. A blue ring need to be extremely light and in (he case 
our readers want a still larger Country- "" '"^ "S"* '^S "'*'"''' indicate that the of large birds with strong bills, pro- 
SiDB they will hasten the extension by '""' '^'^^ reared m the northern part of portionately strong. On the swallows, 
heiping to ensure its circulation among X^'^''*':". ^"'?^^^. '*^?'°" '"';'"'''"« -igain, the rings would never be seen until 
their acquaintances. "*^ British Isles; but it might be further ,he birds were dead in the hand. Never- 

• • » arranged that a narrow rmg should indi- ,i,eless I think that the scheme is one 

I have received many answers (o the '^^'^ ""^ southern and a broad ring the „ |,ich might be carried out by inter- 
question '■ How to mark wild birds "• but '^'^hern half of that region. Thus a national agreement of scientific bodies 
none of them get beyond the difficulty '*"■** "'^'^ '" Britain would have a broad ;,„d ^q^^]^ certainly add much to our sum 
that in order to identify a marked bird °'"^ ""S- ^"** ^ ^"^ reared m France a ^t general knowledge about the move- 
you must have it in your hand: and this, "arrow blue ring— the words " broad" ments of birds. At the same time, I am 
in the case of a wild bird, can only be '"''.' "a^ow being understood m pro- ^t myself of opinion that this knowledge 
managed as a rule by killing it. We do P"""''*" '« '^e length of Ihe bird's leg. jg very greatly needed. Firmly holding 
not want to mark birds reared in our ■• • • the belief that the movements of birds on 

neighbourhoods in such a way as to en- Lastly each region could be further sub- their southward migration in autumn are 
courage every one who may see them divided according to the shade of the governed by the winds and on their return 
later on to kill them (or the purpose of colour employed. Thus, premising that in spring partly by the winds and partly 
ascertaining what marks they carry. In- the genera! rule were adopted that the by their recogniiiwi of landmarks, 1 
siead, we want some system of marks colour should grow darker towards the ihink that the sum total of the knowledjre 
which will catch the eye when the birds south; a pale "Cambridge" blue might 10 be derived from marking birds would 
are at liberty, telling us from what part indicate the Highlands- of Scotland and be that the winds differ a good deal in 
of the world they have come. ihe islands in the northern seas; a bright different years. 

» « » ' blue the Lowlands of Scotland and * « « 

Now the amount of information which No^lhern England; and a dark blue Readers have written to suggest that 
can be conveyed by a system of marks Southern England, Ireland and Wales. ,he December cuckoo, supposed to have 
depends upon the number of variations Thus in whatever part of Europe or Africa twen heard by several persons at Hand- 
which can be used. It seems to be a. bird chanced to be seen, dunng the (.^85 ;„ Sussex, on December 13th, ni 
generally and, no doubt, rightly assumed "inter, the observer wouW be able to tell, y,,^, a,n,__ jrmst have been a ringdove. 
that the only practical way of permanenilv °>' "^ wearing a broad, blue ring of a ccr- ^ j^ suggested that the coo of the rinp- 
marking birds would be by means of light '•''"' s"™^ **" '"« "8"! leg in what part jp^g ^,3^, easily be mistaken for the oolc 
metal rings on the legs ; and the numb: r °^ '^^ British Isles it was reared. In the ^f ^i^g cuckoo. I doubt if this is so in the 
of variations which could be employed '^""'^ ^ay we. in summer, should be able ^ase of observers who say that they heard 
seems to be limited by (1) the number of *« ™ °y '"^ ""<!'"' «>K>ur, and shade of the cuckoo " distinctly give fourteen or 
rings on a bird; (2) the widthof the ring, '"^ ""Ks which our summer birds might fifteen notes." Indistinctly bearing the 
and (3) its colour. First, as to the legs, *^3'' «" ^heir left legs or on both legs, ringdove once or twice, you might m.ike 
the rings might be placed either on the where they were caught and ringed m t^e mistake, it you were not paying parti- 
right leg, the left leg, or both legs; and winter to withm a hundred mile* or so. cular attention to the sound; but in 
these variaiions might be heW to indicate I""^. presuTTjjng that a flycatcher left the counting the notes up to fourteen or fifteen 
that the bird was marked when in the ^"'" °' England with a tiroad dark blue |t ^oald be different. A much more 
nest in the northern, central, or southern Mnd on I's right leg, and came back with reasonable explanation suggested by one 
p.irts of the northern hemisphere. Thus two narrow light red bands in addiUor on correspondent is that, unknown to the 
all birds reared in the British Isles would ''s leg, we should know (hat some ob- listeners, there was a cuckoo clock in 
wear their rings on Ihe right leg; those server in the North of Africa had sent us a gonie neighbouring cottage behind an 
reared in Central Europe would be ringed message lo say where our bird had spent open window ; because the time was given 
on the left Icp; and those in the the winter. as 7.15. and, if tlie ckick was a little slow. 

Mi'dilerranean region and Northern Africa • ■ ■ it would have given exactly fourteen notes 

on both legs. In addition it would not be difficult, then, I think we may accept this as a very 

• » • provided that some central authority took probable explanation ; although, in face 

Next, to distinguish British birds from charge of the operations, to devise a of the undoubted fact that swalh>ws and 
those of other countries in Northern simple system of marks on the rings, sandmartins have been seen at Havant 
.Europe, we might adopt special cotours. whereby every ringed bird, caught, killed during December and the first half of 
All birds ringed between those lines of or picked up dead, could be identified as January, there can be no reason why the 
longitude which include the British Isles having been marked by a certain person cuckoo should not have been heard on one 
.might be coloured blue; red for. those at a certain place in a certain year. Even occasion in the same county on December 
linos which include Scandinavia; green without these details, however, it woukl i3ih, because the same south winds whidi 
(or those which include Northern Russia greatly add to our interest in bird life to brought the swallows might certainly 
in Europe; yellow for Northern Siberia, know from what region our visitors rome, have brought a cuckoo. 
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In view of liie habit of fieWfares to roost 
on the ground, it is curious that during 
tltis winter several readers have reported 
the assembling of large numbers of them 
to roost in woods. Has this been at all 
^neral, or were the birds in the cases 
reported merely assembling in trees which 
commanded a view of the rough ground 
where they really intended to roost? I 
have often known small parties of field- 
fares to do this, for the same reason of 
precaution, no doubt, which leads rooks 
to assemble on the ground in fields near 
the wood where they propose to roost — in 
order to watch the place well before com- 
mininR themselves to it for the night. On 
the other hand, perhaps snowy wcatT>er 
drives fieldfares into cover to roost. 



An echo of the " toad-biiried-in-solir"- 
roik " controversy is raised by a cutting 
which has been sent to me from the 
Liverpool Weekly Post. I will give it in 
full, headlines and all ;— 

AFTER TBOtlSANOS OF YEARS. 
IHTERESTING DISCOVERY IN A MINE. 

Our illustration is Irom an actual photo- 
graph of the fossilised body of a frog just 
discovers! in the centre of the Hem Heath 
Coal Mine, Chesterton. North StarTordshire, 
at a depth of 815 feet. It was embedded in 
the earth, and must of course have reposed 
there for thousands of years during the 
Ibrtnalion of the coal and other strata. The 
little creature is well-nigh perfect. It has a 
remarkable len^h of leg compared with the 
siie of the bod;, each limb measuring over 
four inches. As (ar as one can judge, there 
are points of difference as contrasted with 
the frog as we know it to-day, the pointing 
of the toes — ver; much like a human hand — 
being curious. The (rog was taken out of 
its bed by a miner. It must tiave found 
its grave during the tertiary period of the 
earth's history, and when it is considered 
that since that period livo-thirds of Europe 
has. been lifted out of the sea it Is a mailer 
for wonderment thai the body of the amphi- 
bious animal should have been thus 
preserved. 

Now a glance at the illustration referred 
to shows that tlie so-called fossilised frog 
is merely one of those mummified relics 
of modem frogs that one finds in any 
cellar in the country which has an open- 
ing to the ground level. T'he length of 
limb, the pointing of the toes, etc., are 
exactly ihose of the common frog. !t is 
very evident that the unlucky frog found 
its way down the mine-shaft ; though 
whether it was fatally injured in the fall 
or was subsequently trodden upon or 
otherwise killed will never be known. 
The contorted position of the mummy, 
however, -shows that it did not die, as 
imprisoned frogs usually die, of gradual 
inanition. 



A reader narrates an instance of tbe 
cleverness of mice, which admirably illus- 
trates the origin and meaning of the in- 
telligence which wild animals are able to 
display. A trap was set outside a mouse- 
hole one morning and during the day 
se\-en >'ottng mice were caught in suc- 
cession. Nest morning it was found that 
another young mouse had been caught 
during the night, but the old mice- had 
blocked the entrance of the hole with 
stones and. although these were removed, 
no mouse was caught there again. 



Now, if a succession of fatalities oc- 
curring at one exit from the home of the 
mice had been a novel experience in the 
history of their race, to block up and 
abandon the use of that exit (thus 
escaping all further risk from the trap) 
would have shown intelligence of a high 
order. But we must remember that a 
beast of prey which had once caught a 
mouse at one entrance of its burrow would 
tertainly wait there or return there again 
and again, ultimately exterminating the 
whole family, unless they abandoned the 
use of that opening. As, moreover, the 
same process wouM be applied at one 
time or another to all families of mice, 
these little creatures would become ex- 
tinct. Therefore, the fact that they are 
far from extinct shows that they have 
learned to abandon those exits which ex- 
perience has shown to be dangerous. 

In a wild slate it is probably the scent 
of the beast of prey mingled often with 
the scent of the blood of a reliilivs which 
convi'ys the warning to Ihem ; nhile in 
human dwellings a trap tainted w'th the 
smell of human fingers and conlnining a 
dead member of the family would equally 
arouse the instinct of self-p reservation. 
To them the trap, whether set or unset, 
would represent a grim peril at the door; 
and they would promptly close the en- 
trance. Out of doors this would be simply 
effected by shovelling earth from inside 
to the mouth of the hole; but the mice in 
question, burrowing under the cellar 
stairs, evidently found loose stones more 
easily available than earth. Thus viewed, 
the conduct of the mice exhibits only the 
natural instinct acquired by the race— rand 
other races of burrowing animals which 
are preyed upon— in the struggle for exis- 
tence against their natural enemies; al- 
though, when viewed as an isolated action 
it may seem to indicate an unusual degree 
of intelligence. 

In conjunction with the use of such 
Latin names as " Perdix perdix " for the 
common partridge 1 have received a very 
able letter from Mr, W. F. H, Rosenberg, 
F.Z.S., which is unfortunately based upon 
a misreading of my remarks regarding 
the rule of priority in scientific names. 
He states the whole gist of the matter, 
however, in the sentence : " The Interna- 
tional Congress of Zoology, in the rules of 
nomenclature which have been drawn up 
to avoid the confusion previously existing, 
distinctly lays down {Art. 31) : ' A generic 
or specific name, once published, cannot be 
rejected in future by reason of its unsuit- 
ability. even by its author.' " 

Obedience to this drastic rule necessi- 
tates the use of such names as " Perdix 
perdix, "because " perdix " was the bird's 
first specific name, and "Perdix" was the 
name first given to the genus in which it 
is now placed. As, moreover, our National 
Museum obeys the ruling, I have obeyed 
it too, explaining in response to protests 
from readers that, however absurd such 
names may seem, I think we all ought 
to follow the lead of the National authori- 



At the same time this does not affect the 
fact that the International Congress of 
Zoology made a serious mistake in Article 



32, The strength of the objection to 
using identical generic and specific names 
for the same thing should have been fore- 
seen 1 and an exception should have been 
made to the rule to meet the case. Had 
this been arranged, everyone would be 
able and glad to call the c<»nmon part- 
ridge " Perdix cinerca." Instead of that, 
the working of the rule of the Interna- 
tional Congress seems almost to have ex- 
aggerated rather than avoided confusion, 
because so many naturalist writers have 
refused to adopt it. It may not be too 
late for the error to be corrected ; but 
meanwhile The Coun'tkv-Side will con- 
tinue to call the common partridge 
"Perdix perdix" and the ptewit "Vanellus 
vanellus." and so on. in deference to 
authority. Still, at the same time, I feel 
no obligation to refrain from characteris- 
ing such titles as absurd in appearance- 

To get rid of the absurdity, a reader 
makes what at first sight seems an ex- 
ciUent suggestion, namely, that instead of 
repealing the generic name, the epithet 
"lypicus"— or "typica" or "typicum," as 
the case might be — should be used. Thus, 
instead of "Perdix perdix," we should 
have "Perdix typica," showing that the 
common partridge is the typical species 
of the genus Perdix. This would be a 
very useful system, and might easily be 
adopted as a compromise by "the autlHiri- 
ties," were it not open to one objection 
in practice. For various reasons it is 
often necessary to index natural objects 
by their specific as well as their generic 
names. Collectors of butterflies and 
moths, indeed, use the former almost ex- 
clusively; and the present confusion re- 
garding the generic names of birds will 
inevitably incline ornithologists in the 
same direction, where the presence of 
species named "typicus" in each of a 
large number of different genera would 
make the confusion worse confounded. 
On the other hand, botanists do not com- 
plain of the frequent repetitions of such 
specific names as "vulgaris," "officina- 
lis." etc.; so perhaps the adoption of the 
name "typicus" might be the way out of 
the difiicully. 

E. Ka.y Robinson. 

Grey Skies. 

Grey skies and misty heavens sad with rain. 

Gaunt sombre trees, with spectral branches 
bare ' 

Outstretched into the moisture-laden ar. 
That sweeps the wintry plain. 
Far-reaching fields, across whose furrowed 

Float fleecy vapours, as a winding sheet 
Wrapping the green blades of th' up- 
springing wheat. 

From Nature's fertile breasts. 

Here, where the streamlet in the summer days, 
Toiled on its sluggi^ih course, a s Iver 

A swirling torrent races o'er its bed. 
In devious waterways. 
Cold biting winds whisper with eager breath, 

Raising the russet leaves Ihat lie around. 

Into fantastic eddies o'er the ground; 
To join the dance of tJcaih. 
Grey skies packed high against the fading 
lignt, 

Uncertain shadows gathering fat and 

Fall thick and fast, folding the country^ 
side izea rry v.-ivv^'ti^ 
darkness infinite. ^' 

Robert Barkbr. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corrispondenls uitll gteaUy oblige by writing 
en ons ude nl the pahrt oii'v- 

" Parit'yKd Rooki.'' — U'iih regard lo your 
paragraph, re " Paralysed Rook," in The 
CouNTHV-SiDE, for January iilh, may it not be 
due to the birds having eaten wheat which 
has been steeped in a weak solution of strych- 
nine? — JEPFERV Smith, Jesus College, Cam- 

Bluc<Iaced M and rilto. —Be sides ihe recent 
addition of a blue-faced mandrill to the Zoo, 
meniloned by Mr. Kinn, there is another speci. 
toun to be seen at North London, namely, 
at BosIOL-k and Womhwell's Menagerie al the 
Agricultural Hall in connection with the 
World's Fair. I saw the animal at the Zoo 
recently, and although no doubt it is a good 
specimen, it iqjipeared to be thinner and not 
so brightly coloured as the one at Islington, — 
Robert \V. Petiien. 

"Bird* Feeding od 
Flower*." — About ' 



Hull, who n-ould come 
readily and, eat daisies 
from one's hand. 
Whenever my sister 

pocketful of daisies 
were always plucked 
to feed this bird. I 
also recollect about 



in which !heir victim is torn to pieces), a fierce 


in the house, but not in the same place. The- 


yell from the crowd, a decbralion of "unde- 


staircase where the first three hvbernated na* 


cided course," and after a pause the ivheels 


the darkest, and at the time they came \n 


of torture turn again. How long shall such 


the coolest place in ihe house. In the Septem- 


"sport" mock the voice which savs, " 1 am 


ber and November issues of the Enlomotoght 


rhy maker : the Creator o( all things?"— J. J. 


for that vear there appeared notes from F. 


Towns, Holbeach, S. Lines. / 


M. B. Carr and the Rev. C. A. Staden re- 




speclivelv recording similar insiances of the 


A Modern Civc Dweller.— The age when 


hyberna.-ion of V. potychloro! at Lee July 37th. 


people dwelt in dens and caves of [he eirrh 


and r. uTliia at Chester July 32nd. The 


has not yet passed away even in Great ISriiain. 


observations of the Rev. C, A. Sladen differed 


and we give an iHustrntion showing an old 


from my own in as much as the specimen 


Scotswoman who has lived in a cave along 


noticed by him hibernated in a room always 


with her husband for the past fourteen years. 


warm, ft may be, however, the room was 


As will bo seen, the cave has been ^iien 


dark. Now these observations on bullerflies 


somewhat the semblance of a human dwelling 


in the perfecl slate seem analogous with those 


externally by the addition of a rude door; in- 


on moths in the pupal stage,, and in each 


ternally it is not so uninviting as it :ippiMrs 


case there would scuni 10 be analogous reasons 


from the ouHide. This cave-home is situated 


for the behaviour of these insects. Mr, 


al Mackrav Bav in the Isle of Arran. 


Graham points out that the species most liable 



>nths 

seeing a robin .puTl- 
Ing half burnt tobacco 
from Ihe bowl of a 
broken day pipe and 

dent relish. This hap- 
pened at Hele, near 
Torquay. — F. Pbice, 
Torquay. 

Robin on a Rifle.— 



Jus 



t the 






BrOugh Rifle Ranjje 
on December I'sth a 
robin Hew to and fro 
across the rifles, 
finally alighting on 
one of them. It ap- 
peared quite tame, sat 




Tlii> old peasant womaD t 



A Seottlih C>v» Dwallu. 

red with hei huiband in the cave ihc 



enough a m 


mber of 


the Rifle Club 


^■as tro;it 






when a swallou 


alighted 


on the end 1 




Has anyone 


lad such 




HEW HALt.. 




" SpoM."- 


-A rat* 




nged for 


Boxing Day 


at Long 


Suiton, five miles from 


here, duly c 




Despite the sn 


w which 


covered the 


ground 








■nmittee decided not lo 


shatter the 


topes of 


the expectant 




■i-ou may g 


ess wha 


followed. The 


defence. 




abbit, » 


hose home is 


perhaps 


several mile 


away. 


s shown lo the velpine 


dogs and th 


n hurried about fifty paces down 


the field. A 


noment later Ihe dogs' nr 




while the f 




rabbit crouches in the 


snow, i he 




," clapping their hands 


and shouting 




fail lo aroiiBp t 


he stupe- 



" Deterred Moth* and Butterflies."— Mr, W. 

Graham's note in the Issue of December 29ih 
seems to place this interesting phenomenon in 
a new light and also to open up an inquiry 
of great importance. The idea of some in- 
sects " lying over " lest some accident should 
belal a later brood has similarly been forced 
upon me, not however as regards ihe pupal 
stage bul in Ihe case of Ihe perfecl insect. 
On July 23rd, 1901, three small torloiseshell 
butterflies commenced hybernation on the ceil- 
ing of a staircase in my house. A note, made 
at the tinip, says: " l-'p to this date (July 
23rd) Ihe weather had for some little time 
been exceedingly hot," so that no period of 
dull or cold weather occasioned the early 
hybernation of these three insects. On Augus' 



Deterred Molhi.— Hi 

-Mr, Graham, tried thi 



which I believed had 
been killed by early 
frosts) and hence the 
essity for a rem- 
It of the first brood' 
ie over till the tol- 
■ing spring. T am 



for it. But there does 
seem good reason why 
the insects mentioned 
should so act. It 
seems lo be a subject 
worthy of the closest 
attention. ~ T. J. 
Bkeston, Cooklev, 

tear Kidderminster, 
your correspondent, 

etiect of sunshine on 
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I have 



reared a good n 
found that when placed in Ihe sunshine during 
February and March they emerge freely, but 
when kept in the dark they continue in the 
pupa stale for two. or three, or even four 
years without apparent change. This may 
possibly answer some of the questions which 
your correspondent propounds. — (Rev.) C. F. 
TuoRHEWiLL, Whitchurch, Salop. 
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kick, and Ihe poor thing hobbles away, sink- 
ing at everv jump, half burled In Ihe soft 
snow, until it falls exhausted. Another moment 
and the tragedy is complete. The dogs come 
up. a short struggle (on the part of the dogs. 






f then 



all ^ 



I found i 



then look it to a well-lighted 
window facing west, bul It made no effort tt 
escape, merely fluttering to Ihe back of 1 
picture, where it remained. One specimer 
of a later brood took up its winter quarter! 



as the slight remaining stumps 
polished by friction. The fact that it 'tiad 
only the hind-claw left on each foot was not 
noticeable Irom its movemeni''; but 1 rani>ot 
understand how it managed lo swing upside 
down and in all sorts of different positions 
with the Idldll l«H(bn1v these two claws. — 
Sydnly H. Smith. Park Crrsceni, York. 
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I Remarkable Bcsb. — For 






whfti he was, 1 regret li 
He 



I blac 



tlow Balterfllei Seltle.— When a 
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silk hat and black coat, which togt 

: the lacl that I have had many slings when 

> wearing a black felt hal near the hives gives 

me the impression that beet huv»a dislike lor 

anylhing btaek. Dark blue rough serg* and 

llannel garments seem to greatly irritate bee 

also.— C. R. BOSALL, Quarry Road, Sw.ndon. 

Moorlicnt Flying Hlgb.— Do you know that 

moorhens sometimes fly very high, making a 

peculiar short croak? This, 1 believe, occurs 

when the young birds of Ihe year are seeking 

.^t other times they fly or 



viih ils head donnw, 



1 wall i 



I Hi 



low.— S. 



iwfold, 'Suss 



readers observed this? 
lown tnoorhens, which are clumsy fliers, lo 
! carried far and high by the wind ; but hiilG 
'ver witnessed any voluntary migration.— En. | 
"Hedgeho)! Miiklng Cowi.'*— I notice ihal 
C. H. L. Penruddockc." has been assured 
hedgehog milking 
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pondent to open a hedgehog'; 
how far he can insert his little finger without 
coming in contact with its extraordinarily 
sharp teeth, which I should think would be 
D sharp for any 
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luld ( 



Piobj.] (C B. SHU. 

An OTargrowD Beak. 

A bea tiutrow whJoh, when eaughl by a cat, 
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tban the upper. 

aay it died soon after) thai although the upper 
division of Ihe beak was quite natural, the 
lower part had grown .ind extended one inch 
beyond the upper. This extended part was 
Glled with hardened dirt and rhe extremity 
was blunted. The bird was strong and well 
nourished, but how it has fed is diflicult to 
see. After photographing it 1 took it to a 
taxidermist who said that i[ was a hen spar- 
tow with a deformed beak. It was very dark, 
the head being black.— C. E. Salt, Hands- 
worth. [Such malformations are caused by 
an injury to the bill, which prevents the two 
mandrbles grinding properly against each 
other, with the result that the growth of one 
of them in unchecked. — Ed.| 
"Syilen or Mu-kiag Birds Wanted."— I 

suggest that a small strip of either aluminium 
or celluloid with rolled edges and forming 
bands would be suitable owing lo lightness 
and durability. They would admit of being 
■trained open sufTicienlly to attach to the bird's 
leg and then spring back into position, Ihe 
rolled edges preventing injury to Ihe leg. — C. 
Hawkins. 

Cannibal Blackbird.— A lady saw, during the 
lale hard weather, a fclackbird looking very 
weak and ill hopping about on the lawn. 
Presently another blackbird hopped up, and 
having killed the former, commenced to eat 
it, Till someone in disgust ended his repast 
with a charge o( shot.— A. RiTciitE, Cromer. 

"The New DarwInUm."— When the Dar- 
winian theory was at the height of its popu- 
latitT I chanced to look in on Mr. G, R. 
Walerhouse at Ihe British Museum. He was 
pre-occupied with certain fossil bones set up 
in front of his door for removal to the Ken- 
»ington Museum ; hut presently he asked me 
my opinion ofi the question of the day. 
Aware of my ignorance, I evaded the question 
by remarking " I did not quite undcrst.nnd 
natural selection." " Oh," he answered, " it 
is adaptation." The reply seemed so satis- 
factory I never afterwards needed to discuss 
the subject.— (Rev.) A. H. Swiston, Totnes, 
Devon. 

*■ Rc«s aad Coloart. "—About nine yeors 
ago I kept a small apiary in a clay pit here, 
A gentleman from Cirencester Agricultural 
College visited the pit to Inspect some fossils, 
and on his return journey took a short cut 



any doubt 
his informant, what really happened may 
have feeen this; I have several limes 
noticed when cows have been driven in 
to be milked, through the udder being over- 
charged or weakness <1 can't say whieh) a 
little milk has exuded, as most likely hap- 
pened in this case, and nothing would be 
easier for a hedgehog (whose passion for milk 
is extraordinary) ihan to follow up the drops 

supply and was seen probably licking (he teat, 
not sucking it, — Korewobth Boilbau, Lym- 
inglon. 

.A.s to whether hedgehogs milk cows or steal 
milk, a friend of ours who keeps cows says 
that he is certain they do, as he has seen 
them do it. Certainly they are very fond of 
it, for the one or two I have kept seemed so. 
—I, W. East, Aniaby, R.amsg.nle, 

'Cal» and filais.— I had two cits, a while 
one and a tabby. The latter, who was quite 
under the dominion of the white oile, had a 
perfect passion for feeling gl.iss with her paws, 

hind legs and, with evident enjoyment, drew 
one paw down the window-pane. The white 
cat seemed lo disapprove of this and twice 
dragged her awav. After Ihe second time, . 
however, the while cat herself stood on her 
hind legs and p,i»sed one paw over the gins.? 
as if saving to herself, " What does the child 
find so 'delightful in this?" Is it usual for 
cats to be fond of feeling glass? — JK. J, 

SOUEBSKT. 

Sonlh African Butterflies.— In repiv to the 
Rev. C. F, Tomlinson's queries (p. 87) about 
the painted lady (Pyronicti cardHJ), this butter- 
llv is' practically cosmopolitan. Tt passes the 
winter as a chrys;ilis, not, as commonly sup- 
posed, as a butterfly. The specimens caught 
in this counlrv are mostly either immigrants 
from S, Europe or N, Africa, which come 
over in early summer, or ihc progeny of these, 
which appear in early autumn*. Is Mr. Toin- 
linson sure that all the varieties he sees are 
Colias cdusa? There are so manv species of 
clouded yellow very much alike. The differ. 



admiral 
■is does 

wmgs close to the wall, wnich probably tends 
to screen it from the observation of an enemy 
passing above it. — Edward Cook, Walden 
Lodge, Devizes. |As the head-end of the 
butterfly projects soine distance from the wall 
may not the advantage be that the wings are 
sloped so as to receive- the sunlight? — Ed.] 

HablU of "Stick" Caterpillars.— " Stick " 
caterpillars do not. as suggested on page 76. 
need the support of a thread when standing 
out stifT and straight from a branch; more- 
over, all of them do not spin the silken thread 
referred to. The true use of this thread if 
seen if the branch be smartly tapped. The 
caterpillar immediately lets go and hangs by 
the thread, which is instantaneously "paid 
out." When the danger is pnst it climbs up 
hand over hand, or rather tegs over legs, and 
fines itself as before. Anyone' who has never 
watched this climbing process should do so at 
the very first opportunity as it Is most in- 
teresting. Some caterpillars are very quick 

Chingford. 

An iBsect PTaot Alliance The bull's-horn 

thorn is an acacia growing in Nicaragua with 
strong curved spines set in pairs which are 
hollow and are tenanted by ants that make a 
small hole near one end of the thorn when it is 
soft and full of sweet tissue. The ants also 
burrow through the partition that separates the 
two horns, so that the one entrance serves for 
bo\h. Here they rear their young, and in the 
wet season every thorn is tenanted, and hun- 
dreds of ants are lo be seen running almut. I( 
a leaf be touched or a branch shaken the little 
ants {Pseudotnytma birolor, Guep.) swarm out 
and attack the aggressor. They sting se\'erely 
and form a most efficient standing army for 
Ihe plant. For these services the ants are 
not only securely housed by the plant, but are 
provided with a bountiful supply of food in 
the shape of little cups of sweet liquid and 
small fruit-like bodies which are formed on 
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butterfly 

African and Indian hulterflies, the wet and the 
dry season form being quite different in ap- 
pearance. One European butterfly (Vanessa '■ 
levana) has summer and spring broods utterly 
unlike each other.— C, Nicfiolsos, Chingford. 
|*Great multitudes arrived on the East Coast : 
in late September a few years ago.— Ed, | 1 
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"hese facts, which are taken 
luralisl in Nicaragua" by T. 
t the ants are really kept b; ,^ 
I bodyguard.— F, H. Browiwiv^ 
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Week's Wild Life in Pictures. 



THE MARSH TIT (1) is less often seen 
in gardens than the great tit, blue 
lit, or cole lit, being essentially 
a bird of &hady woodlands, when 
its curious " scissor-6har[jL'ning " note 
now begins to be heard. It wears 
much the same plumage of white 
and black and brow'nish grey as the 
cole tit ; but is easily distinguished, be- 
cause in the cole tit the black of the head 
comes down behind the eyes but is broken 
by a conspicuous white patch at the back 
of the head. The marsh tit, as may be 
seen in the illustration, wears an even 
blsfck cap, which often leads to its con- 
fusion with the blackcap — a bird which, 
being a warbler,, has a more slender 
shape and a longer bill than a til. 

3. In the Week's Wild Life of January 
12th we gave an illustration of a weasel 
that had fixed its teeth in the neck of a 
rabbit just behind one ear; and in this 
picture we see that the fierce little animal 
adopts exactly the same tactics in dealing 
with a partridge. But for the accuraty 
of its arm at the fatal spot when a bite 
means paralysis of one side of the body, 
it would not be possible for so small a 
beast lo overmaster such large quarry; 
and so long ^ a rabbit keeps its face la- 
ward the weasel, the lalter will not 
attack. By a very stealthy and cunning 
approach, however, and a sudden dash 
the weasel achieves its end; but its usual 
food consists of mice. 

3. TTie Wych elm can usually be dis- 
tinguished at sight, even when leafless, 
from the common elm by the more spread- 
ing habit of its branches — the trunk', as it 
were, ending at a certain sight and be- 
coming dissipated among the branches 
after the manner of an oak, instead of 
continuing to grow aloft in one or more 
main stems like the common elm. It is 
this continued perpendicular growth of 
the elm, apparently, which recommends 
it to the rook for nesting purposes, be- 
cause it provides many upriglit positions 

.(or the nests between the forks of the 
branches. 

4. The small brindltd beauty motfa is 
not much of a beauty, being obscurely 
dark brown in colouring with indications 
of a central pale" band and some dark 
lines. It gets its name of " beauty," no 
ioubi, by relationship with the oak beauty, 
a really hartdsome moth. And, contrary 
to human custom, the title of " beauty " 
can only apply, even indirectly, to the 
male ; because the female carries to its 
limit the principle that in the hungry 
months of winter and the very early year, 
it is t^ood for the race that this precious 
MX should not court observation, for it 
wears no vestiges of wings, not even the 
■houlder-knots which modestly decorate 
the females of most winter moths. The 
males may be found now sitting upon the 
trunks of oak trees sometimes ; but the 
easiest way of obtaining the insects of 
both sexes is to dig round Ihc roots of the 
trees in autumn. It Is fairly common in 
aevernl London suburbs. 

5. The nuthatch has, perhaps, more 
Interesting points than any other 



British bird. When it can be tempted to 
the bird-tf.ble it is as amusive as any tit. 
It has a curious habit of wedging nuts 
tightly into a crevice of a tree-trunk, 90 
that they are fixed tightly while it ham- 
mers a hole in them. When hunting 
under bark for insects it can prize olf 
pieces as large as Itself. Although it has 
not the woodpecker's advantage of special 
climbing feet— two toes in front and two 
behind— and pointed tail feathers lo cling 
to the bark, it seems to run more easily 
along the underskle of a branch, as often 
as not head downwards. It is daintily 
clad in quaker grey above with a 
ycIlowish-tawny waistcoat ; and its 
pleasant call of " wit, wit, wit," very like 
a soft human whistle, is now often heard 
in woodland, grove and park. 

6. The common starfish with its five 
fat " fingers " may be found lying pbout 
the beach afier any rough tide ; and it is 
really a wonderful creature. Most o( its 
underside is covered with little points of 
tubes which the creature lengthens b)( fill- 
ing them with water and by their aid 
crawls about, because they have sucking 
discs at the end, which cling to any solid 
surface, enabling the creature to pull it- 
self along. The toss of a " finger " oi* 
two does not seriously incommode the 
starfish ; for it can always reproduce 
these, including even the branches of the 
stomach which extend into them. 

7. The ram's horn coil shells are by far 
the largest of the family found in Britain. 
They are k>cal. but very common where 
Ihey occur in Kent or Surrey, inhabiting 
slow streams, ponds, attd ditches. When 
provoked the creatures often discharge a 
copious stream of red fluid, doubtless 
colouring the water in order to hide them- 
selves from the enemy. It is probably 
only a coincidence that the ram's horn 
coil shell gets its name from its resem- 
blance to a curled ram's horn while its 
latter name is " corneous " meaning " of 
horn"; because the latter name appears to 
be derived from its 'yellowish horn-colour 
and glo'sy surface. This surface appears 
only in the adult shell, however. Voung 
specimens have the she\l covered with a 
rtMssy film of outer skin. 



Can Animals Think? 

(Continued from page 155.) 

6. The unnecessary amouni oF ta!k with 

which the performance was acoompanicd, 

rendering it quite possible for the mare's 

trainer to be giving her instructions every 



Yet other points which 1 noticed are Ihew : 

9. That when asked id count the number 
of girls and boys in a box over ihe stage, the 
mare did not look at them before selecliag 
the right numbers. 

10. Thai when ashed to count the number* 
of ladies and of gentlemen in the front row of 
ihe stalls, she did not look at them before 
selecting Ihe right numbers (* and 14 respec- 

When [ say that the mare did nor look at 
people wliom she "counted," I am guided by 
the fact that a horse cannot pay inquisitive 
auention lo any object without pricking ils 
ears forward, and that it cannot focus one 
object after another without an obvious move- 
ment of its bead from one to the other. In- 
stead of this, "Princess Triiie almost 
always stood with her ears and eyes turned 
tlestly (as il appeared lo me) concen- 



j her 






7. The freque 



the trainer's tiand and his other grstures ; 
each of which might have had its meaning 
for the animal. 

8. The fact (as it appeared to me) thai the 
movements of the mare's head when sfle was 
supposed lo have finished a calculation were 
always in response to a certain lone in the 

.\ little consideration of these points wilt 
suffice to show how complete an understand- 
ing, not necessarily on the (ilane of hjman in- 
tefiigence, may have been established between 
" Princess " Trixie and her exliibitor. 



The importance of the evidence which "Prin- 
cess Xrixie" thus gives against the claims put 
forward concerning her cannot be overesti- 
mated. We must remember [hal Ihe horse ii 
an animal which has' always mainly relied in 
the past upon ils keen senses of smell and 
hearing. Consequently, whenever any cdiject 
altracls a horse's attention the animal, at once 
and involuntarily, faces it wilh ears forward 
and nostrils open, ready to catch some inkling 
of its nature from scent or sound. 

If, then, a horse were reaHy to pick out 
four ladies from a long row of eighteen per- 
sons, it would inevitably turn its head with 
pricked cars towards each of the person* in 
turn. Instead of that " Princess Trixie " 
kept her ears back and did not of her own 
accord move her head or even her eyes — so 
far as I could see— at all. I was, in fact, 
convinced thai, so far as the mare herself was 
concerned, she did not know, although the 
picked up Ihe right blocks, what she was sjp- 
posed 10 be doing. 

From this observation alone 1 am confident 
ihat the mare tias not the inieltigence of a 
child of six nor any human intelligence at 
all. She certainly picks out (he righl figures 
and letters, but she does this as a matter of 
obedience and not from understanding the 
meaning of letters and figures as symbols ot 
abslracl numbers or of pans of the sounds 
made by the human voice. 

.\s 10 the explanation of the means whereby 
the mare achieves her feals, I regard this as 
a matter of little in^iorlance. f should have 
a poor opinion ot any public performer who 
allowed me to see how his tricks were per- 
lormed. It is his business to mystify his 
nudience ; and when we say ihat "Princess 
Trixie 's " trainer puts a clever performance 
on the stage we mean thai he. fairly mystifies 

If I. as an ordinary spectator, cojld say 
with certainty how the iricks were done, I 
should call the performance a very clumsy one 
and quite unworthy to be put before Ihe public. 

I think, however, thai ihe necessary orders 
are conveyed directly to the mare by ihe 
trainer ; aiid he uses so many motions of (he 
whip, so many gestures, and so many words 
Ihat any or all of ihese may be the means 
employed. Throughoui the proceedings the 
mare is a picture of perfect docility, pleasantly 
varied by playful gambols, and she seems 
always on the watch for her clues ; but it 
does not presuppose anything more than ani- 
mal intelligence, if we believe Ihat she can 
pick out any number, colojr, or letter de- 
manded by her trainer according lo a system 
of secret signs which she alone has learnt. 

However this may be, I do not ihink it 
necessary that one should say exactly how 
the thing is done, in order to he sure ihat 
•' Princess Trixie " does not employ the in- 
lelligence of a child of six in performing her 

E. KAY ROBINSON. 
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I. Manb Tit, Parui dtesseri (C. D. Head). 
I. Wjcb Elm, Ulmus monlona (J. H. Crabtr 
nfaMd (Copyright). S. NotbRtch, 5iJlo cas . 

rubciu (W. E. Little). 7, Ram'i Bori Collibtll, Pli 



2. Weuel, fl/uirila nulgorii, on Partridge, Perdix perdix (T. A. Metcalfe). 

4. Smtll Brindlnt Beauty, \yssia hisfidaria. Mile and Feaale, lUghtl; 

raanlng down branch (J. T. Newman). 6. CoMaon Slorfltk, ^f'VI^ 



ll ilu (J. C. Vartj Smith). 
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Tiie Microscope. 

NOTES FOR AMATEURS. 

WITH the advantage of the Increased 
space that our new departure will pro- 
vide, it is our intention lOjcaler some, 
what for those whose tastes and inclinations 
are towards matters microscopical by inserting 
occasional notes tipon the micruscop?, its 
accessories, and some of the wonders thai are 
revealed bji that instrument. 

At the outset let it be understood that the 
inlenlion ol these notes is to studiousiy avoid 

possible; this journal is one that aims at the 
recreative T'other than the strictly scieniilii 
tide of Nature's handiwork, and in following 
this principle they will steer clear o( many 
vexed questions that the scientitic study of 
many of its items has induced. 
Am Ineipenilve Hobb;. 

In the main, these notes will refer to low- 
power microscopy, a comparatively Siighl 
degree of magnification of the objects in.nl 
are viewed. Many of the latter are familiar 
to us in their natural form, but failing a 
microscopical acquaintance, they are foreign to 
our sight. When the microscope first provides us 
an introduction, we then see them endowed 
with a beauty and richness of colouring, form ■ 
and detail of which we previously could have 
had no conception. The principal of the 
items upon which we hope to treat, and 
also to illustrate, come within the capabilities 
of any ordinary inexpensive microscope, ami 
it must not he assumed that a costly outfit 
of "brass and glass" is essential for a 
«hare of the interest and the pleasure that 
the instrument affords. 
Huge ol Ob]ecli. 

As other things, microscopes are articles 
that are olten to be purchased seiond-haiid^t 
bargain prices. So far as objects are con- 
cerned the number of ihese'is practically legion, 
on every hand, an abundance is to he found. 
The garden will provide items galore from 
the vegetable kingdom; the fascinating items 
of pond lite are almost endless in their number, 
whilst from the seashore may be obtained 
material 'hat the waves have thrown up thai 
has singular beauty ; the rock-pools at low- 
water will also provide (heir contingent of 
marine life, both animal -and vegetable, and 
also of that curious character, zoophy' 



it is these that provide the resplendent hues 
(or which the majority of these creatures are 
by nature decoruled. tath scule is furnished 
with a minute "handle" or "pedicle" by 
which it is aTiached to the membrane of the 
wing i they are airangeJ in regular rows. 
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BraDchu and Affiliated SodcUct.— Biru- 

ISOItAM: ErDINOTON AND DlSTRtCT NATURAL 

HisvoEY SociErv (B.E.N.A,).— The charge for 
admission to the first annual eihibition of 
this society, including a concert, Country- 
side lantern lecture, exhibition of specimens, 
and dramatic entertainment, to be held on 
February Sih in the Public Hall, Erdinglon, 
wilj be IS., not 6d. only as at first announced. 
Mr. W. K. Wiemann, 12, Orchard Road, 
Erdington, is one of the hon. secretaries. U 
is hoped that all B.E.N.A, members in the 
Birmingham district will make a point ol 



Local Secrefarlc*.— HuDDERSFiELD District, 

YOBKS.— Nir. H. Squire Cheavin, Clematis 
House, Somerset Road, Huddersfield, has 
undertaken the duties of local hon. secretary 
for this district, including, with the town, 
Almandbury, Kirk-henlon. Kirk-burton, and 
all suburbs, etc., within three-mile radius. 
Will all local readers who would like to join 
iV.^ B.E.N.A, communicate with him!' 

Crovdon UisiHJCT.^Purley, Coulsdon, and 
all paces within four-mile radius of Croydon 
are included in this district. The local hon. 
sccretarv is Mr. W.. H. Bavlia, fig, Canter- 
bury Road, Croydon. Will all who desire 10 

RuNCOHN District.— Mr. W. Rutter, 31, 
l^■llfour Street, Runcorn, has undertaken the 
local hon. secret a rvship of this district, in 
succession to Miss'H. Jackson, who is now 
hon. secretary of the Castleford district of 
Vorkshire. 

SouERSETsniRB.— Mr. W. Wallace Macmil- 
Ian, Bellevue, Castle Cary, offers to work as 
a local secretary in Somerset. ' Will other 
members and readers in that county, who are 
in. crested, communicate with him, with the 
view o( forming one or more branches in 

B.E.N.A. Motto.— Among other mottoes 
which have been suggested (or (he B.E.N.,\. 
are the following: — 

" Come out int« the light of things, 
I Let Nature be your teacher." 

I " Bv Nature joined, true friends are we." 
" Through Nature, heart now answers 
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At home, after these products have heen 
overhauled under the microscope, their por- 



ta be tncorporaled in the n«t cdiiiDn ol ihe lisi, 
jhrxiM alio ht nniiAed lo her. 
SPEHAl ADVAaTAOB FOR MEKBBBS.— M«sn. 

Dollmd mi Co., aolkuins to His Maj«ly-s Goveniment. 

miUe by mooJieri o( the B.E.N A. (pcsia] ordcra must be 
16. Lucleate HiJI, E.C,; 6a'',"oid Broad Street!' ^d'ia')' 
Fund. — Amount previously acknow- 
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i. 3d. Sin 



I. 6d., 



manent preservation as micro-slides will pro- 


P. Cross Rose, Calford : (id., "Anon"; 


vide much pleasure and intelligent occupation 


7S. 6d., J. W. -Mercer, Bolton; is. Sd.. A. 




Me=scr, T.-.ranaki, New Zealand; zs. 6d., H. 


perience' at this work will bp' rh" iii".nns nf 


j. ilray, B.llh. Tolal, £,^ ijs. ud. 




Messrs. Dollond, who, as staled above, grant 


which the preparer and his friends m:iy often 


a large concession to members of the B.E.N.A., 


turn for pleasure and instruction. 


have sent me a booklet describing the new 




" feather weight " eyegla.sses which they have 




invented. These are lighter, less conspicuous. 


Most nf us are familiar with the " d.isi " 


sit more securely upright on the nose, and 


that rem.iin-i upon our fingers after bandlin'; 


arc so per cent, cheaper than rimmed glasses. 


a moth or a butterflv. Here is :i photograph 


All who have to use aids to sight should try 


of some of this "dust" as seen under a mag- 


these, after having their sight properlv tested 


nification of 18 diameters. Scales of Ihe 


by Messrs. Dollond, or at least send to one of 


lepidoptera, for this is what Ihe dust really is. 


the above addresses for ihe free booklet which 


vary greatly in form, even on the same win^ ; 


is called ".A New Era." 


»ome are nothing more than straight lines. 


Organlting Secretary. — In order to cope 


others are broadened out into "battledore" 


with Ihe growing work of the B.E.N.A. I 


forms, and are graced by beautiful markings 


have gladlv accepted the offer of Mr. J. W. 


that have provided tests for ihe higher powers 


Mercer. 111, Chorley Old Road, Healon, Bol- 


of the microscope. Not only are these scales 


ton, to take over the correspondence con- 




nected with the organisation oi the associa- 


"DAILY MAIL." 


tion, for the purpose of keeping the list of 
members correct and up to date, and main- 
Mining constant touch with local secretaries 



B.E.N.A. In Signature— Xhe question is 
asked whether members are entitled to use 
the letters "B.E.N.A." after their names. 
Assuredly they are ; and the more they do it 
the belter. 1 am glad to have seen that, in 
more than one case, members have the letters 
printed after their names in the headings of 
omcia) correspondencc.H'o No- 2.S«) 

Identlacatlon of Specimem, — The undermen- 
tioned will be glad to identify specimens for 
members, as staled, provided ihat postage for 
reply and return of .specimens, if desired, is 
enclosed :^BiHus asd Edr.s : Hosiden Dii- 
Iriii. Ea!l Vor;;i._Mr. Fred Oats, Chy au 
Kernow, Howden, E. Yorks. Uiptera (two- 
wiKGED flies), provided Ihat the specimen! 

W. J. Wingate. St. Pelet's Vicarage, Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham. 

Enrolment of Oplslde Membats.— The ques- 
tion has been raised whether local secretaries 
will be acting properly in enrolling as new 
members suitable persons whom they chance 
10 meet, ftut who do not reside in their dis- 
tricts. The answer Is, Certainly. In Ihe 
periodical reports which our local secrelarie* 
will be asked to make to the organising secret 
tary. Mr. J. \V. Mercer, i.i, ^Chorley Old 
Road. Bolton, these n.iraes of outside mem- 
bers will be included and wilE be transferred 
by him to their proper district and the proper 
local secretary notified thereof. 
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Latsst Notes from the Zoo. 



By F. Finn, BA, FZ-S. 



AN imporlant arrival to be chronicled Is 
that^f [he Frigate bird [Fregala aquita), 
tor though Ihij remarlcable crruture has 
l>fen represented in the gardens betoro, this 
Has more Ihan twenty years ago. 'I he birii 
in question lived seven years, ^huwing that 
(his pre-tmiiienily aerial type is nevertheless 
jible 10 bear captivity. 

The Frigate bird is widely distributed over 
tropical seas, and ii very distinct in appear- 
ance from all- other sea-fowl, with its high- 
soaring kite-like flight ; it is almost always 
on ihe wing as it hardly ever settles on the 
water, and on the grojnd can only hobble 
.along with very shcTt awkward steps. It 
prefers to perch on trees where there are any, 
jind if passible builds its nest there. Like the 
skua-gulls, il is a piratical bird, and even the 
active terns have to "stand and deliver" when 
the Frigate bird bids them. 

The bill of this bird is very like a cor- 
tnorant's, and looks strange with the sttallt/.v- 
like body ; its feet are very small, but have 
I all the four toes webbed, as in a cormorant, 
though the webs are .little developed. This 
seems to point to the development of the Fri- 
gate bird from an ancestor which was more 
•iquatic and less aerial ; but as many land birds 
hive partially-w^bed feet — the common fowl, 
for eiampie— it may merely be the beginning 
o( a web whicb has been further developed in 
Ibe swimming relatives of the Frigate bird, 



has black wings and face patch 
lew black feathers elsewhere, tl 
B regularity of marking rare 



Little Alix picked up under a telegraph 
wire at Hunily. Aberdeenshire, on January 
4lh.— (Alex. MacCregor.) 

BiTTEHM killed near Ipswich during hard 
^^eaIher after Christmas (vV. Goodchild) ; shot 
near watercress beds which it had haunted (or 
a fcrtnighl in January, near Pickering, Yorks. 
— (T. A. Metcalfe.) 

" : Large Hocks s< 



In the iteptile House the axolotis (.■ 


mbly- gerford, Berlfs, at Christmas.— (L. A. B.) 




n in- Bl.ACKiiE,tDE[j Gulls m summer plumage a 


rval of years ; these curious creatures. 




er, breed regularly in captivity, and a 




netv is so common that it is doubtl 


ss an Buzzards ; A pair, believed to be rough 


lablished bried, I can remember 


ecing l^ffwl, 5een in January near Ipswich. — (\V 



both black and white ones when I was a boy. 
The axolotl can thus be ranked as a domes- 
ticaled amphibian, and as such is uniijue in 
its class. The tadpoles are like those of our 
newts, and the curious thing about the axolotl 
is that it is usually a permanent tadpole, so to 
speak. That is to say, although it grows legs 
it never loses its gills, though becoming 
sexually mature and regularly breeding. Some 
t'.rnts individuals go further, lose their gills, 
and become quite ordinary salamanders, so 
ihal the whole history of the 



e lea 



arkable 



i the 



all. 



self I 






e Ihe 



The bird in the Zoo is a young one, as its 
while head shows, old birds having the head 
black. Indeed, the old male is black all over, 
e;icept lor a scarlet inflatable pouch he 
bearb on his throat. In length this bird 



article of food, though few 

are less appetizing in appearance than these 

Nature Records ol tiie Week. 

iS«il In by Readers of ■■ The Couniry-5 d«." 

GENEB4L Notes of the Skason,^ — Up to Janu- 
ary 2]st, when the weather suddenly became 
much colder, many signs of coming spring 
were reported from different quarters. 
Besides the butterflies and birds' eggs 
recorded below, haiel calkins fully out, mouse- 
ear and common chickweeds, shepherd's purse, 
field madder, dog's mercury, groundsel, daisy, 
dandelion, gorse, primroses, milkwort, whi.e 



Goodchild.) 

RotiGii-LEr.GKD BtJZZARD trapped near 
Wolls, Ncrfolk. This, I regret to say, is the 
l)ird previouslv recorded by myself from the 
.tame neighbourhood.— (E, K. R.) 
R rs Blrdi Shot. 

Little Owl (.1(hen<T noctua) shot recently ar 
Potton, Beds, making the third shot since last 
June.-(]. H. Symonds,) 

WiitTE-WiNCED Lark (Metanocorypha 
sibirira) seen near Deal in mid-January. — 
(G. B. N.) 
Eu',y (or UteT) Nssti. . 

.Si.iklim; : Four young hatched December 
31st above door of Howden parish church, E. 
Yorks (F. Oats); sitting on clutch of eggs 
near Clock Lighthouse, Firth of Clvde, Janu- 
ary i6ih.— (C. D,} SoNOTHBt;sFi, egg picked 
up, January i6lh. near Tunbridge Wells. — (L. 
W. Down.) ROBIS sitting on eggs in a gar- 
den at Edmonton, Middlcscjt, on Januarv 7th. 
— (G. H. Vos.) 
Birds' SoDg. 

So.vr. TitHUSH in full song in Hams, Sur- 
rey, Woris., Lanes., Norlolk, Gios., up to 
January 2ist. — (From many reader^i.) Black- 
tiiHD, on January 13th at Butlev, Hants (Lady 
M. S. Jenkyns); at Shouldharn, Norfolk, on 
January 17th (Miss K. B. Brackenbury) ; De- 
cember i8lh on Slrealham Common. " as the 




IW i'. Birn/tt.PZS. 

Seml-AlUno PoDsaln. Filiate Bird. 

Two Intsrating Addilioni to (be LodIod Zaa. 

ird or more, but its span of wing ard red dendnellles, field speedwell, and other bird was only 11 feet above me there was no 
ismore than twice that, and much of its length plants were in bloom; honeysuckle leaves mistake" (W. E. Gillat) ; at Hrlston. Corn- 
is made up by its lonsj forked tail, so the were fully out; roses in gardens were siill wall. January tyih.— (T. J. R,) 
■body is reafly very small. blooming; queen wasps, honey bees, and lady BatterfllH and Holht. 

Another curious sea-bird, which I had not birds were observed abroad. Slost of these re- BRtMsTONE Butteri-lv seen flying, on Janu- 
room to mention in my last notes, is a semi- cords, however, came from the south, .though ary t3th at Botlcy, Hants,— (Lady M. S. Jen- 
albino specimen of the common Cape pen- Cheshire was well represented. kyns.) Peacock and Sm.iij. Tohtoisiibli. 
■giiin (Sphritiscut demnsus) of which so many Weasel, white .■;pecimcn seen near Kirkella, butterflies on Ihe wing at Hastings, January 
•umples are now on view. The white bird E. Yorks, December 14th,— (T. P. M. Harvey,) i8th.— (J. Halliday.) 
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Nature Study by Proxy. 

Br A.^PATTERSON, "The East Co»« Natur»li«." 

BY many individuals with slrong natural history leanings, 
more especially by those whose lot is placed in inland 
towns, the restless ocean ie only seen in imagination, and 
country lanes are places only read of. 

I am not surprised that folks in large inland towns, to a cer- 
tain extent surmounting their untoward environment, content 
themselves with "small "things, and find much fun out of home 
nature work, with microscope and dissecting table ; while others 
taking their hard-earned leisure, and their insect net, or their 
botanical gear, train themselves to the outskirts of their towns 
and cities at scrambled intervals. 

But usually " where there's a will there's a way," and the 
inland naturalist may find much real fun by pressing others 
into his service. What hinders one from forming a collection 
of birds if he choses? In his spare time he may pick up the 
art of taxidermy; there are good books on the subject. 

Some of my most valued " data " have been based on observa- 
tions made at a local game and wild fowl stall. Comparisons 
may be made by the use of good books, and the Study of 
specimens in local museums. 

Fish, too, may be studied, both marine and fresh water, at 
the local fishmonger's. I was astonished on one occasion at the 
display, the numerous species, and numbers, at a fishmonger's 
shop almost directly I stepped across the road from Liverpool 
Street Station. 1 saw more varieties in that one glance than 
I sometimes see landed nowadays in one day on Yarmouth 
Fish Wharf I 

The game shop and the fish stall are worthy a passing k>ok 
from day to day, for one never knows what's likely to turn up. 
Others have done the catching, it is easy for one to do the 
sorting . 

This reminds me that I have in my time done much nature 
work this way — by proxy, 1 call it. It^as been my practice 
for years, until lately, to leave addressed postcards at certain 
friendly fishmongers, who, directly some rare marine animal 
has come to hand, have dropped one of these missives into the 
nearest pillar-box, and the day hasn't gone before 1 have the 
stranger either in my possession or have well examined it. 

As recently as last July I received a note from a well-known 
fish merchant, Mr, R. Beazor {who deserves mention for his 
many kindnesses that way), who wrote. " Call at shop, we have 
a specimen fish, of the mackerel species, caught locally," etc. 
Needless to say, 1 was soon there, and the fish was eventually 
identified by the British Museum authorities as Scomber 
thunnina, a species of Bonlto new to Great Britain! 1 might 
have gone trawling, drifting, and seining half my lifetime on 
purpose to get one, and never succeeded. To my credit goes 
the fish, but two hours' toss of time covered all my outlay of 
labour I 

I have for years made it a practice to keep in touch in a 
A^milar way with fish hawkers who peddle the streets with line 



or trawl fish — sprats, mackerel, and the like. I have aroused 
their interest, in a superficial way, 1 must admit, by the offer 
of goodly prices for anything " funny," deformed, mis- 
coloured, or that differs in any way from its brethren. By this, 
means stunted, grotesquely-shaped, and otherwise uncanny- 
examples have been brought me, and more tl.on one rare 
species. A passing look in at a fish shop slab takes but a very 
small particle of time from one's dinner hour or leisure. 

A few years ago 1 got into touch with the various boys who 
then (more than now) used to help the k)cal shrimpers, and by 
verbal descriptions, and afterwards by means of coloured 
sketches given to them, or their skippers, made them under- 
stand what sort of fishes and other marine creatures I particu~ 
larly wanted, having myself every reason to believe that the 
fishes asked for were likely to be found in the neighbourhood. 
By this means some very rare species came to hand, e.g., 
the Eckslrom's Topknot, the Miiller's Topknot, the White- 
Goby, the Bubalis, and quite a number of others ; some rarer, 
some commoner, and many, although interesting, quite useless, 
because I could follow the seine (draw) netlers on the beach and 
pick them up myself. But one has to take the bad to get the 
good once in a while. 

Last spring I was determined to do a little ntore work among 
local crustaceans. Our hardy shrimpers — some eighty of then* 
— working with twelve foot wide dredges and small trawls, lake- 
daily in the finer months myriads, amounting, 1 might say, ort ' 
the whole to tons, of common sand shrimps (Crangon vulgaris)- 
and "pink shrimps," i.e., /Esop's prawns {Pandalus anrtuli- 
comis). And among these must certainly be found many rarer 
species, it the men would on I y_ take the trouble to save them. 
as well as the pains to spot them. I had tried over and over 
again, but they only let me have " things " in a haphazard' 
manner. 1 offered them tips and tobacco, the latter a most 
" deadly lure " to these pipe-kiving fellows I But no I the fisb- 
or shrimp either " Got lost becos 1 didn't come I " or " Got dry- 
a-waitin', and was hull'd over]" 

Now, last February, the shrimpers had their annual stnt^er,. 
given by a jolly waterside missionary and his friends. A sane- 
and pleasant evening was spent, with recitations, songs, and 
tcbacco galore, but nothing stronger. 1 volunteered to- 
interlard one of my lightning sketch entr/et. 

After the smoke had " evaporated " sufficiently to show the- 
charcoal " streaked " on the sheets held up by the easel, I let 
go in merry mood, sketching men, boats, ships, and a score of 
tableaux exactly adapted to their sphere and fancies. 
Needless to say 1 brought down the house, and aroused their 
great goodwill. 

On top of that I scoured the local lawyer's offices and those- 
of others, and begged al! the empty " gloy " bottles I could 
get. I washed and scoured them, half filled them with forma- 
lin, fitted bungs therein, and my "traps" were ready. I 
chatted with certain of them, and told them I would supply 
them with bottles if they'd take the trouble to drop in any smalT 
thing— fish, shrimp, etc., that they thought might interest me. 
These bottles have wide mouths and broad bases, and do nof 
easily topple ovfr. 

I then took into my employ, at a very small weekly fee, a- 
crippled shrimper (who had lost both feet by a railway accident). 
who readily undertook to distribute and gather my bottles at 
intervals; and with them hidden in his bicycle chair he startetf 
on his travels. 

The men, of course, were only too glad to help their handi- 
capped chum, and the sche.me worked admirably. By this 
simple means I obtained some good crustaceans and fishes, 
among the latter two new to the county, viz., Jagos Goldsinny 
{Ctenolabrus rupestris) and the Megrim (Amoglossus lalerna). 
1 have a friend who is " gone on " Polyzoa and other minute 
forms of life. He gets out on his bike when most folks are 
asleep, and begins his business with the earliest of them. Bui; 
he has a wonderful knack of slipping a sm.ill bottle into the- 
hands or side pockets of friends whom he knows are off into- 
the country. 

" Dip this in such and such a ditch, as you go past!" says' 
he; and he is a disobliging friend who can say him nay. And' 
the bottles come home in due time; their contents are emptied' 
into his store beakers, and presently, curious to know why so- 
great a quietude obtains after a long jolt in darkness, out cotnes; 
some beautiful Rotifer, or Floscularia, or Plumatella. And my 
friend laughs in his sleeve. 

A man does not need to be rich or leisured to be a passable- 
naturalist ; he succeeds by making the most of his wits and of . 
circumstances. 
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From a Gamekeeper's Notebook. 



By "GAMEKEEPER." 



not, to avoid risk of infection by ih^ highly 
probable medium of a handkerchief, 1 feel 
certain that tlie bodies of pigeons whose 
throats show the unmistakcable, con- 
, .... gealed, honev-like excrescence of the 

IN spite of persecution which continues, wood falls a fortnight or more in advance disease, are not injurious as food. 
more or less, the whole year round, of that on young wood. The birds keep in fine condition till the 

there are few localities which are ab- There is no doubt, too, that the as- growth in their throat prevents swallow- 
SOlutely rabbitless. There are also few tringent properties of underwood bark \„g_ j examined a pigeon recently, 
rabbits which, at some period of their vary considerably according to the soil, whose throat for two inches felt the size 
career, do not get into trouble ilirough Moreover, the nature of the soil often of a sausage, and yet the wretched bird 
stripping trees and underwood of bark, varies considerably in different parts of a was stiil able to fly fairly. 1 should be 
Sometimes rabbits bite off infant tree covert a few acres only In extent. It is much interested in scientific investigation 
trunks and young shoots as neatly as if mterestmg to watch how the rabbits go of this pigeon plague, which, I think, 
the operation had been performed with a for the bark in one particular part. originates in overdoses of tannin from a 

sharp pruning-knife. It also seems to me that the bark of too abundant and exclusive aoorn diet. 

Of course, when this barking and underwood which has been cut before the 
biting is done in a wholesale manner, the fall of the leaf, and has lain for some 
resulting damage is a serraus matter, weeks on the ground, assumes its astrin- 
Whole plantations of young trees and gent properties much sooner than that of 
acres of underwood 



The Handling of Swans. 

Our illustration represents what 



utterly 
ruined by rabbits in 
a few weeks; in fact, 
the very capital of 
valuable woods may 
be lost ; for, if the 
young shoots grow- 
ing from underwood 
flumps are continu- 
ally cut or bitten off, 
the stumps them- 
selves very soon die, 
while comparatively 
slight wounds are 
fatal to young trees. 



I have 






eye 



woods in Hampshire, 
once the glory of the 
flislrict. Their rab- 
b't population was al- 
ki«-ed to increase be- 
l-ond all reasonable 
botmds, and now — 
well, the last time I 
saw these grand 
woods, there stood 
the great timber 
trees, without a liv- 
ing stick of under- 
wood for ten acres at 
a stretch. And now 
—when it is too late 
-—the stock of rabbits 
has been rigorously 
reduced. To rep la i 
bring again 




described 
of holding 



fe 



way 



it 



reproduced from a 
photograph taken in 
the largest swannery 
in England, whose 
keeper has had ex* 
perience of all sorts 
and conditions of 
swans, I have no 
doubt that it is the 
most proper method 
of handling this 
large and awkward 
bird. 

All the same I 
cannot help thinking 
that in the descrip- 
tion of this as " the 
only safe way " the 
meaning must be 
" the only safe way 
for the swan." I 
have often handled 
swans myself and 
find all ways within 
reason equally safe 
to the operator. If 
you hold a swan 
gently by the neck, 
it will sit down and 
wait until you let it 
go. If, then, you 
like to pick it up and 



woods, to standing, though leafless, wood. The bark tuck it under yo 

r departed glory, would on such cut wood has the flow of sap indeed, we have published in The 

cost a King s ransom. arrested, while that remaining in it, after Cou.vtkv-Side, a picture of a lady com- 

When rabbits cat the bark of under- cutting, soon dries up to suit the in- fortably carrying a large swan in this 

wood, young and old, to such an extent stinctive taste of the rabbits. I have al- way; and when the time comes annually 

as this, the reason is the absence of more ways noticed that the first bark of all to round for clipping our swans' wings, no 

natural food ; or, because snow has pre- be stripped by rabbits is (hat on ride- one who undertakes the job ever finds any 

»ented access to it. When a rabbil-in- trimmings, lopped, as a rule, in July and difficuhy in holding the swans while the' 

fesled wood is wired in, with (he idea of August. feathers are cut. 

protecting crops in adjacent fields, it often And this goes far to explain the tender Indeed, the more intimately you know 

happens that the rabbits, in their efforts to yoimg shoots of hazel, ash, and withy or swans the less you respect them, although 

ward off starvation, do far more serious palm, nipped off by rabbits, and left un- you can never cease to admire the 

and irreparable damage within the en- touched ; 'for, later on, the bark on these splendour of their attitudes. An angry 

rk>$ure than would have been the ci'se, — apparently wantonly deslroyed^ — is male swan with up-curved and quivering 

had their range been less restricted. eaten. When first sampled by astringent- plumes, as he deliberately marches out of 

But scarcity of their customary diet is seeking bunnies, the sappiness of the bark the water towards you, is an awe inspiring 

by no means the sole reason for rabbits rendered its medicinal properties un- spectacle, and unless you know your 

eating bark, which they partake of attractive. ' swan, retreat seems to be quite the dis- 

primarily as a medicine to counteract the .^gain, during the last month or so, creet thing. 

effect of herbage rendered loo laxative by the wood-pigeons have been dying freely Nor will I deny that a swan who is 

wet ar>d frost. The bark on the oMer from the same disease I wrote of last given the opportimity of assaulting an 

growths of underwood becomes astringent year. I still adhere to the idea that 3 too enemy from behind will always refrain 

earlier in the autumn than that of young bountiful acorn diet is the indirect cause, from smiting. But if you face the most 

growths, because the sap in the latter Though I should advise everyone to be infuriated swan. I believe that you could 

nras kmger, which is shown by the leaf careful, alter examining the throat of always drive it where you wish with a 

remaining on later. The leaf on old any pigeon, whether it k>oks sickly or pocket handkerchief. 
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Questions worth Answering. 

PRIZES ron BCADEBS. 



WE propose to give from week to week 
a numbur of interesting queiitions on 
all kinds of subjects in keeping'' 
with The Countrv-Side. VVc invite 
readers io send in brief answers to these 
questions, and for the best answer re- 
ceived eagh week wo shall award a prize 
o( five shillings. Below are a tiumber of 
questions that have reached us from 
various sources, and some have been 
answered to show, the kind of replies that 
are wanted. Answers arc invited to the 
eleven questions at the end. No reply 
should exceed too words in length, but 
they mny be less, and answers each week 
must rc;ich us by the Monday following 
the publication of the paper. Address, 
" Answers," The Counthv-Sidf, z and 4. 
Tudor Street, London. E.C. 

Wby are Cripple* Irom birth usually bad 
*tmfttti7 

Because, when they were young, their 
jiarents and all who came in contact with 
them were so filled with pity for them as 
to give way to all their whims and neglect 
discipline altogether. This surely bears 
its fruit in after life when, for lack of 
early training, the cripple is impatient 
and petulant. 

WiicD blrdi arc mppoied to ilcep vUk tfaclr 
■hcRdi "under their wlogi," what U tbeir real 
MtHoit? 

They turn their heads over, and not 
under their shoulders, and bury thfin 
■comfortably between the plumage of the 
■back and the soft feathers on ihe wing 
■where it joins the body. . 

How can you dlitinguiib bclneen plnss, 
flri, inrncei, larcbei, and cedari by their 

Pines have evergreen long needles; firs 
have evergreen short needles arranged in 
rows on each side of the iwig ; spruces 
have evergreen short needles arranged all 
round the twig ; cedars have evergreen 
short needles arranged in tufts; larchis 
have short needles arriinged in tufts like 
cedar.s, but they are not evergreen, the 

Wbat It Ihe difference belireeii the longs ol 
Ihe song (bruth, mlucl thruih, and blackUrd? 

The song-thrush has a number of 
different shtirt phrases, each of which it 
rep?ats stveriil limes before uttering the 
^e^t; ihc missel thrush uses one longer 
phrase, which it repeats as if calling out 
a message lime after time; the blackbird 
also uses a long phrase and repeats it time 
after time, but it whistles deliberately 
like a mu^iical performer, instead of call- 



Roman occupation. Four of these at least 
can be identified with present day species 
■ — the greyhound, bulldog, terrier, and 
slowhound. 

What bird atoru aconia In ■ curious maiiner 
tor use as winter food? 

This bird is the Californian woodpecker, 
which has a habit of stitdding the trunks 
of trees with acorns. They are deposited 
in small holes, which the bird itself makes, 
and the aoorns being left visible naturally 
give the tree a curious apptar^nce. 

Why do dogs turn round several flmes belorc 
Ibcy lie down? 

This is one of the ancestral traits of the 
dog, which, although it may seem a 
loolish practic« now, had its use in by- 
gone ages. When the dog was a wiW 
creature and slept in the tall grass of the 
jungle, it used to turn round several times 
in order to make a comfortable bed and 
the habit has never been outgrown. 

Is the capercaJlUe a British bird? 

This bird was at one time a natural 
denizen of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
it was entirely esterniinated about 1760. 
Nearly a century later— in 1837 — it was 
reintroduced Into Scotland, andt-ince that 
date it has largely increased in number 
and range until now it is found in Perth- 
shire, Slirlingshire, and other counties. 
It is, therefore, a naturalised British bird. 

Is there any evidence Ih^l the barn owl Is 
tbc " friend ol man," as it has been called? 

Perhaps the best answer is to repeat 
what Se<bjhm says about the contents of 
seven hundred pellets which were 
examined. In these were found the 
remains of sixteen bats, 2,513 mice, etc., 
one mole, and twenty-two birds of which 

Why have cnis Utile fear ol serpents? 

This lack of fear for poisonous serpents 
on the part of cats has often been noticed, 
and ill" e.\planalion doubtless is, that in a 
wild Slate cats are in the habit of killing 
and eating all kinds of snakes, the 
rapidity of the cat'.s movements rendering 
the .'.nake, wliich is a comparatively slow 
creature, incapable of di'fending itself. 

What eltei:( hss the Introduction of motor- 
cars bad upon tbe wild llle ol tbe country? 

How is it that such soft things ss growing! 
mushrooms can force up beavy paving' stones? 

Why do ao elephant's hind legs 'bend lor- 

What causes Irechtes? 

■ grasses so widely dilluied throagb- 



Mixed Bag. 

Candies as BIrd-lood. — About an inch of 
lallow-iandle was on one occasion found in 
the stomach of a stormy petrel. 

Aged Hgeona.— There are cases on record 
in which pigeons haie been known to live in 
captivity for over thirty years. 

The ■•Frog-Trade."— In America one firm 
alone is stulcd to deal in edible frog^ to the 
extent of ^'10,000 per annum. 

Tern and Daddy- Long- Leg*.— A common 

have eau-n a quantity of daddy-long-legs. 

A Long iDiecl. — The longest known insect 
is undoubifdly the stick insect of Borneo, of 
which specimens over thirteen inches in length 
have been captured. 

The Dragon Fly's Ancestry.^A dragon-fly 
which measured more than two inches across 
Ihe expanded wings is known to have existed 
during the coal age. 

A Risiiy Drink. — Bees when gathering 
honey are passionately fond of a drink of 
water, and numbers are drowned through 
slipping into it. 

Who Is Mother Carey"?— Mr, Booth sug- 
goBis that the name Mother Carey's chicken, 
which is given by sailors to the slortny petrel, 
is a corruption of " Madre Cara " addressed 
bv pioui seamen to the Virgin. 

Why tbe Chough Is Rare.~-[| is said that 
one of the reasons why the chough is so 
scarce is tiecause the young birds are such 
clumsy fliers that they fall an easy prey 10 
hawks. 

Falconry in the Drawlng.j«0Di. — An in- 
stance is recorded from Ireland, where a gen- 
tleman, hearing a crash of glass in his drnw- 
ing-room, was astonished on entering to lind 
a peregrine falcon killing a woodcock. 

Wbv Birds Bathe when it Is Raining — It 
seems curious at first sight that wild birds 
are fond of a bath even when it is mining. 
The reason for this apparently is that the ra'n 
cannot wet them imdernr.'ilh. 

The "NanseoBS Bird."— "Ihe first mention 
of the dodo dates from is<)S.- Krom the Dutch 
it received the title of "WalghvoRel," or 
in allusion to the fact that 
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suppose ifiat the word "gossamer" is derived 
from "goose-summer," because Michaelmas, 
u.'hen gossamer is most m evidence, is also 
associaled in out minds with geese. 

Elephantine Birds. — One species of the 
moas, Ihe extinct ^lant birds of New Zealand, 
is sl.'iicd to have been at least len feel high. 
Owen describes Ihe toe-bones of another as 
being as massive as those of an elephant. 

Bat In Rabbit Skin.— Ol all the curious 
placts chosen by bais as sleeping quarters, 
none ia, probably, more so than the hanging 
skin of a rabbit, in which a bat was dis- 
co\cred at I.eytonstone in Esses the other day. 

Surplus Males.— Mr. J. C. Brisiow Noble, 
in the Fntd, has staled that ii 
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Which is the greediest at Mrds? 

None is greedier than the cormorant, 
which seems to have no idea at all of 
moderation. It will cat until it is too full 
to move, let alone fly, and then its only 
option is to sil still in some quiet spot until 
digestion has performed its arduous task. 

Qow long have dogs been linown in Britain ? 

They were known in Roman times, five 
different species being recorded during the 



Why do some leaves undergoing decay turn 
yellow and olbers red? 

Why cannot we see ourselves in a piece ol 
plain glass as welt as la a mirror? 

Is the Lonjlon Zoo the largest and oldest 
institution ol its kind in Great Britain? 

Why do white spots occur upon the nails? 

Has a man ever walked on the celling? 

Why does nol the opening of a window stop 
a chimney smoking belter than tbe opening o( 



A spider stecp'd." 
An allusion to the fact that spiders were con- 
sidered to be poisonous. 

Foxes anl Fowls. — Where loses were very 
numerous and thoroughly wild it is said that, 
aiihoush hens may roam all oi-er Ihe place. 
not one will be taken. It is suggested that 
the habit of foxes taking hens may be diie 
to foi.preserving to excess. 

Eagle Chases Terrier.— Whilst engaged- in 
fishing on one of the mountain streams of Con- 
naught a gentleman was surprised to see his 
fox-terrier, which had strayed, come yelpin? 
into view holly pursued by a golden eagle 
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Amateur Pbotograpby. 

PHOTOGRAPHING LIVING FISHES. 



OF all the branches of 
which strongly appeal to the natunilist 
(here are few so fascinating- as the 
photographing' of living fishes. Much 
has yet to be learned about these denizens 
of the water, for, by their ceaseless ac- 
tivity, they so easily baffle all attempts to 
study thein in their native element. How- 
ever, carefully prepared photographs will 
often bring out interesting points which 
were unnoticed in the moving fishes. 

The first requirement is o special tank in 
which lo place the subjects during the 
operation. . It would be superfluous here 
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not cut the stems. Each bunch should be 
weighted with lead or .stones, and then 
carefully placed in a tub of clean water 
until required. 

Another form of background is necessary 
to place in position behind the tank. This 
should be of piiper, or, better still, of un- 
creascd card of a cream or greyish tint, 
Wiiite is too glaring, and liable to render 
the fishes iis silhouettes on the finishid 
pictures. When all is ready place the 
sand in the bottom of the tank, and' in it 
some of the bunches of water-weed. Care 
should be taken that the tying and sink- 



details of 
structure, so we 
shall be content 
with a short de- 
scription of its 
necessary parts. 

The most use- 
ful vessel for all- 
round work is 
one made of 
stout zinc, with 
glass back and 

venient size is 
24 inches long, 
18 inches high, 
and 6 inches 
broad. The glass 
used in its con- 



be c a r e f u 1 1 } 
selected and 
quite free from 
bubbles, s 
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If 



operator 
knows anything 
of soldering he 
will be able 10 
construct a suit- 
able tank 
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stir up some of the sand and weeds. How- 
ever, after awhile it will resign itself to 
its fate and become more s.edate in its 
movements. If the weeds were properly 
weighted and the sand quite clean in a tew 
minutes everything will be right again. 
The fish will be sure to choose the darkest 
corner, so that with some smooth piece 
of slouC wire it should be gently, very 
gently, prodded until it has assumed a 
suitable position. It must then be ' 
focussed up with all possible speed, and its 
exact position in the tank carefully noted. 
When the plate is in position and the 
shutter adjusted, the opi'rator should have 
the bulb in one hand and in the other the 
piece of wire already mentioned. As soon 
as the lish can be coaxed to il.s original 
portion again the e.vposure must be made, 
for it will not slay thpre long. . This is the 
inetliod we employ for such specimens as 
t e li c h, loach, 
:, — V , -,. and all heavy- 

bodied fi s li , 
which spend 
most of their 
time Iv-ing on 
the bottom. 
When the 

roach, dace, and 
the more lively 
species, the fol- 
lowing is a good 
plan. Procure a 
piece of clean 
gkr^-. a trifle 
'•mailer than the 
side of the lank. 

slanting position 
so that one edge 
touches the front 
pane just below 
the sand level 
,md the other lies 
against the top 
opposite 
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background*, such as stones, sands, 
weeds. The first may be found in plenty 
in any garden, sharp-angkd, rock-like 
specimens being the best (or the purjiose. 
The sand should be the rid builders' 
variety, which has been subjected to a 
vigorous washing. 

AH the loam must be removed before it 
h o( any use, and the washing is not com- 
plete until the water remains absofutely 
dear when the sand is disturbed. 

TTie weeds may be purchased or taken 
from iheir native streams or ponds accord- 
ing as to whether they are to be used for 
fishes dwelling in rivers or in stagnant 
water. When procured they should be 
•onnl, well washed, and tied in small 
natural-tooking .bunches, with bits of 
rauslin or similar soft material which will 
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Ing materials are quite hidden from ihe 
camera's view. The natural appearance 
of a river bottom will be completed by ar- 
ranging some of the stones in suitable 

The photographing aquarium is now 
ri'ady to be placed in a well-lighted posi- 
tion wtih the sheet of cardboard bi'hind 
it, and at a suflicicnt distance lo jirevent 
anv shadows of the lank from falling upon 
it. If standing long in brilliant sunlight 
the weeds will exhale oxygen freely. This 
will lippear as a number of bubbles all 
over the plants, and give them .inching 
but a pleiising appearance, ICxccpt at the 
actual time of e.'tposing or focussing it is 
a good plan to shade the fisii. weeds, etc., 
from ihe direct rays of the sun. 

When the operator has fixed up the 
camera and focussed a suitable part of 
the tank, the fish should be introduced. 
It will madly career about and possibly 
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parts. In the 
back half will be 
the weeds, 
stones, etc., and 
the other will 
contain the fish. 

It often happens that the scales of a. 
bright silvery fish catch the light in such 
a way thai they appear very dark coloured 
on the focussing screen; Should they be 
left like this the resulting picture would 
give a very wrong impression as to the 
true colouring. I f, however, a piece of 
white pa])er be held far below the tank 
and between it and the camera, the scales 
will resume the silvery appearance. 

The exyiosuce* should be as rapid as Ihe 
light will :d!ow, a^ even if th.r fish is lying 
still for a few seconds ihe nervous lime it 
had undergone in its transference from 
the stock aquarium would cause it to 
breathe very rapidly, and the mouth and 
gill-coverf? are likely to be blurred if the 
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We have used very successfully Red Seal 
I'lates at full aperature with exposures 
ranging from i-4Sth to i-Qoth of a second, 
according to the intensity of tUuminalion, 
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EdiHa Dflg'lih.— The " Huss," of which 
you enjoyed a meal, is a kind of dog-fith, 
commonl]' called the rough hound, Scyilium 
canicuta. — (to Johk Knapp.) 

" C«utry-SUe " CompetltloBf .— We hope 
to start more than one inlerestinff and in- 
Mructive competition >hortIy. The ability 
to do thii ii one of the advantages ol the en- 
largement ol the paper. See below.— (lo Miss 
H. BlaCKWELL, West Ealing.) 

Cat ScntchlBd E«m.— Cats very often suffer 
from ear irritation. This is often caused by 
canker, of which there are two or three sorts. 
Boracic powder is an excellent remedy. Make 
a funnel of a piece of paper and blow this 
down the ear. II the ears are much affected 
•everal applications will be needed. — (10 Mrs. 
F. MooRB, Plymouth.) 

Bl/di lor Aviary,— With constant attention 
the aviary would accommodate twenty -five 
to thirty birds the size of a sparrow. But a 
smaller number is safest, and large birds 
should not be allempled, and as a rule insect- 
eaters and seed-eaters should nol be kept to- 
gether. A pair each of goldfinches, bull- 
finches, siskins, redpolls, and one or two cocks 
each of greenfinches, linnets, and twites, cock 
chaffinch, yellow-hammer, and a pair of hedge 
accentors will make a nice and varied collec- 
tion both for beauty and song. All are seed- 
eaters, except the last three kinds, for which 
a little insect food must be iirovided.— {to 
BaitTiB FtJUBV, Weymouth.) 



" Molb )■ December " : A Correction.— On 

page 128 you inform Mr. C. F. Bilson, Swin- 
don, that the mottled umber moth (Hybernia 
defoliaria) appears in October, and thai Decem- 
ber ifith is late for il. Barrett says, in the 
" Lepidoptera of (he British Isles": — "On 
the wing usually in November and December, 
occasionally as early as October. Should there, 
however, be any continuance ol severe frost in 
these months emergence Is deferred till Janu- 
ary, or even February; this happened in 1864, 

iBqi; belated specimens were captured in 
March." I myseif have generally found this 
species in November and I>ecember, but dur- 
ing the winter of 1904-5 ! mat with il from 
November 3rd to January i2lh.— J. F. Bird, 
Tintem, Mon. [Newman gives Oclobcr as the 
time of appearance, and I do not remember 
seeing it later than November; but 1 hare no 
doubt that Mr. Bird is right.— E. K, R.] 

Bird Idcstlfled — The bird enclosed was a 
dunlin (Pelidna alpina). There is great Con- 
fusion about this bird (which is often e 



Plut IdcntlBed.— The spray sent and Illus- 
trated here is from a plant of Corrj^a tllif'tUa, 
a very ornamental creeper with leaves resenw 
bling those of the evergreen oak and banging 
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changes of plumage between wl 
mer. You can identify it in this way, now- 
evcr. By Its long bill and longish legs you 
know it is a wader. Because its beak is not 
very much longer than its head, you know il 
is not a snipe; and by its three free toes in 
front and very short fourth toe behind you 
know it belongs 10 the dunlin and stint class 
of sandpiper. Lastly, you recognise it as the 
dunlin itself, because its legs are black, it 
measuies 7I inches in length, and its wings 
do not quite reach to the end of its tail. — (lo T. 
W. Harvey.) 

Triple NdIs.— Double nuts are not uncom- 
mon; but 1 have, I Ihink. only once seen three 
nuts joined together, like vour specimen.— ^lo 
D. O. Jenkins.) 

Llnoet and Goldfincb.- The goldfinch Is 
doubtless a hen bird, and the fact that the 
singing linnet feeds it shows that they have 
mated. If provided with nest materials they 
mipht rear some good mules. — (to G. Hah- 



Garryft olllptlea. 

catkins which grow lo a great length in 
February and March.— (to G. HoLyas.) 
Waaled, a Poem ol the Heaveiif. — Could 

you tell me of a suitable poem or recitation 
to follow an address on astronomy ?—(E. W.> 
[Perhaps some reader can kindly answer th» 
question for me. — E. K. R.] 

lacreate ol Bird*.— The reason why morfr 
birds and more kinds of them have in many 

aiices come to the bird-tables this winter, even 
fore the spell of severe weather after Christ- 
mas, is that they have multiplied very largely 
during a succession of favourable years. The 
farmers also have found many more come (o 
their crops. — (10 F. G. Oliveb.) 



Whatjs it ? 
£1 for the Correct Solution. 



Here 1* Mmethliig quite nen la iklll coateati lor " CDontry-Slde " reader*. 

Tbii pbotogriph thowg part of a coannon object 1> many ol oar banae- 
boMi> and we want yon to tell bs what It U. 

ONE SOVEREIGN will be given lo the reader wko fcnda Lb Ibe cwrect 
lolntlon, or 11 more than one are correct the pOBod will be divided. 

The object, we may lay, hai been oonaUeraUy magiUfled In pbol«- 
firapUng. 

Now what do yon tblnk It U? 

Tbla Is a iklll coatett ol the bett kind, lor In ttadylag tbc ph«tograpb 
yoD will be adding to your knowledge. 

There U no cbance about tbli skill contest, tor the photograph rcprcteat* 
one object, and only one object. 

It It lor readers to nse luelr braloi and penen ol ofaierraUoa In 4I»- 
covering what the cnrions object can be. 

Remember It Is nol some oatlandlsfa thing rarely teen. It 11 la »ma:y 
ol our homet, In dally nae, and can be seen In the shop wJndowi ol ever^ 
town and every bnsy street. 

What It 117 
Address replies to — 

"WHAT IS IT?" 

COUNTRY-SIDE OFFICE, r^ i-\/-»/Tj,^> 

2 C 4, TUDOR STREET, CONVON.^.C. 
All solutions must be received on or before February nth. 
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Livestock for Profit and Pleasure* 



Poultry. 



Bt " Cbiatlelev " 

JN directing my readers' attention to the 
smart stylish Anrona fowl I have fon- 
fidence In claiming for ' this useful 
variety a superabundance of energy and 
ceaseless activity at all stasons of the 
year with the commervdable result that 
their owners are never short of eggs, 
which, compared with the small si/e of 
the breed, are exceptionally large, being 
generally about six to the pound. 

They succeed admirably in confinemeni if 
given a scratching shed and cari: be taken 
not to overfeed ; 
whilst when allowed 
thrir liberty ihey 
will become rather 
»-iId and wander for 
long distances in 
search of grubs for 
better foragers than 
the Anoona I have 
yet to meet. Their 
ceaseless activity 
and search for dainty 
morse) 9 which 
"Dame Nature" so 
beautifully supplies 
in country districts 
makes them pecu- 
liarly suited to 
farms where with 
very little attention 
they succeed admir- 
ably and give a 
splendid return in 
eggs ; although I 
u'ould state their 
email frame renders 
them of little use for 
the table. 

ft will be seen 
from the drawing 
which accompanies 
my notes the 
Ancona demands nl- 

ingly pretty fowl, 

being a handsome 

black and uhite 

mottled bird with 

beetle green, black 

feathers, each tipped 

with creamy white. The mottling has a 

greenish sheen which adds to the fowla' 

The dark piumagcd birds are nearest to 
perfection, providing the mottlinj; is well 
distributed; whilst with age the plumage 
becomes of a lighter shade. .\5 in all 
Mediterannean breeds the head-points are 
conspicuous both in corks and hens. The 
former has a single upright comb with 
fi*e well cut serrations and well set on 
the head; lobes, white and free from ri'd 
stains; the hens have nice large over- 
hanging combs of rather Ihin tcstiire. 

The legs are bright yellow and spotted 
or nwttled; this is an essential point as 
it is strongly indicative of the true or 
original breed as found in Northern 
Italv. 



The Ancona originated in a town of 
that name, and was the result oF crossing 
the Black Italian fowl, known as the 
"Valdano," with the ordinary barndoor 
fowl of the district. Since its importa- 
tion into England some twenty years 
since, they have been gradually improved 
both in type and utility properties. 

Here I would give credit to the lady 
fanciers in whose hands they were for 
niany years before generally known by 
poultry breeders. By careful ouservution 
the best layers were soon discovered, and 
by breeding yrar after year from selected 
b.rds, splendid egg producers were mmii- 



tained, and although for exhibition pur- 
poses some breeders have somewhat de- 
tracted from this excellent property, in 
moit instances the Ancona maintains a 
splendid record. 

They are indeed a "multum in parvo " 
fowl, for they are exceptionally small 
eaters and when at liberty prefer to find 
their own food; but whilst they ronm 
away will be found always to lay at home, 
providing comfortable nest boxes are 
afforded them, also good warm night 
houses in which to roost. 

The present month is excellent for 
mating up a pen of .^nconas for breeding 
and here I advise five to six pullets (last 
year's hatch) with a 1905 cock' or a vigor- 
ous young coclierel inated to two year old 
hens, but 1 prefer the former for choice. 



Would-l>e Ancona breeders need be in 
no hurry to hatch early for 1 find that 
April, May, and even June chickens prove 
to be the most profitable. The young birds 
are very dark when first hatched, but 
u'hen discarding their chicken feathers 
show the mottled feathers. 

They are very precocious, coming to 
maturity very early and start laying in 
Octob:-r or November, and continue right 
through the season until late in the fol- 
lowing summer when moult, of course, 
sets in. I trust to find Countrv-Sidb 
readers giving Anconas a fair trial and 
feel sure they will be dtlighted at the 
regular manner in 
which this handsome 
tittle fowl fills the 
egg-basket. T h c- 
cock's weight I 
should add seldom 
exceeds 6 lb. and the 
hen's about 5 lb. 

Ebki Irom MuiUrd. 

It is but natural 
that poultry keepers 
should take advan- 
tage of various kinds 
o f foods, condi- 
ments, and tonics to 
improve the condi- 
tion of their birds 
and induce the hens 

' vanced degree their 
natural function, 

which is to provide 
a plentiful supply of 
rich-flavoured break- 
fast dclicii-ics. I'ro- 
bably the litest dis- 
covery in, poultry 
feeding is the addi- 
tion of a little Col- 
man's mustard in 
the dry meal before 
mixing w^th hot 

This has been 
found to be wonder- 
fully beneficial lo 
poultry, not only Im- 
proving the health 
and giving tone to 
their system, but by invigorating the 
ovaries causes eggs lo be laid in ihe 
coldest of weather in abundance, whilst 
tertiUty in the breeding pens is alio 
assured when mustard is included in the 
fowl's diet. 

DOCS. 

THERE are several all cngros^ng topics 
interesting the dog loving com- 
munity at the moment, the most im- 
portant being that of the meeting this 
week between the Kennel Club and the 
Railway Clearing House, on the very 
important question of dog fares in transit 
to and from Shows. 

It is probably the first time that th« ' 
[Continued on next page.) 
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Dogs. 

(Continued from page 169.) 
railway authorities have been muved to 
lister lo a discussion on the subject, and 
it is ,10 b; hoped, tiifTefore, the intentions 
of this great traffic board are on the 
'■ give " side, and not as heretofore en- 
tirely on the "Hike." Fortunately the 
Kennel Club have an excdl?nt brief, none 
the less powerful that it has the advan- 
tage of all documentary evidence and 
arguments which have characterised other 
advances by Ifie Kennel World on previous 
occasions to llie same autovratic railway 

if at first you don't succeed, try try, 
try again, is the old schooll>oy axiom 
well exemplified in this appeal. Periodi- 
cally since the establishment of the 
Kennel Club, has the Clearing House 
Board had laid before them papers show- 
ing why concessions in dog fares sliould 
b? made to the exhibitor similar to those 
allowed the farmer and agriculturist. 

These include a return to and from ex- 
■ hbitions at single fares, with s-pecial, 
comfortable accotninodation for exhibitors 
and their attendants. Whatever com- 
mercial reasons the railway companies 
may have had for declining to make these 
loncessions hitherto iniist certainly no 
longer exist, and. the lUustrated Kennel 
News gives this ' week very conclusive 
reasons why the railway companies 
should, in tiieir own interests, meet the 
demands of a vast public who provide one 
of the railways' most productive sources 
of income. 

It will be interesting to learn the out- 
come of the meeting and for the pros- 
perity of the dog-world we wish the 
Kennel Club appeal every success. It is 
a concession they have earned by work 
which has more than quadrupled the traffic 
of dogs on the railways, even within the 
limits of the last fifteen years. 
Crntt't Dog Show. 

Next in interest, perhaps, is the forth- 
coining. Dog Show known as Cruft's, 
which has been one of the successful 
annual institutions which Londoners look 
forward to, an event which attracts dog 
fanciers from all parts of the equator. 
Cruft's Dog Show is the, so to speak, 
commercial dog show, where dogs change 
ownership 10 such an client that it might 
be termed the dog- Aid ridge's. 

Cruft's show prides itself also in having 
always some surprises in store, such as 
sensational wins. daring meetings 
for the changing of kennel policy, 
specialist controversies and elections, and 
may be said never to be a dull show. All 
and various kinds of people and types of 
dogs are found at Cruft's that are rarely 
seen elsewhere, and the show of dogs is 
prodigious. This ye.ir the date for 
closing entries was January 28th; thai is 
to say, any person wishing to enter a dog 
for competition had to send in particulars 
on orbefore that date. The show is always 
held at that centre for shows of this 
character, the .Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton. As it is a ivinier show, those who 
have never exhibited before should see 
that their dogs have good wr-Tps and are 
sent in really comfortabl'? lined hampers. 
Bin. 

There is a great stir just now as to the 
wisdom of the Kennel Club in interfering 



with the types of dogs whivh their circular 
of enquiry " as to the advisability of dis- 
qualifying bull dogs with tulip ears " has 
occasioned. Our contemporary, the 
Ki'nnel Neu-s, has just given a 
capital object lesson on the subject, and 
an article by D. Hay Hutchison cannot 
fail to convince any lover of form that the 
rose ear is most certainly the ear to be en- 
couraged. Take the (our types as exem- 
plified in the diagrams given. No. 1, the 
"Erect," most certainly gives an un- 
natural expression. No. 2, the Tulip, 
lends a ferocious aspect, most undesirable 
in a dog kept as a companion. No. 3. 
the " Button," completely changes the 
character altogether. The brief in favour 
of the rose ear is very convincing. 

But it is quite another question whether 
the natural ear of a dog should be made 
more of a disqualification than they at 
present labour under, viz., by having to 
give way in. the prize list to the rose ear 
which carries judicial favour, as well as 
taking its first place in the rules as to 
type laid down by the clubs appointed to 
the breed. The outcome of the con- 
troversy is w.itched with great interest, 
nwre especially by those where kennels 
find it difficuh to keep up to the standard 



Cats. 

THE Southern Counties Cat Club re- 
cently held their annual show at the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
and it was interesting to note how many 
names of male exhibitors were entered in 
the catalogue. The prejudice to "poor 
puss " is much more generally . found 
amongst the male sex, so it is a pleasure 
to know that the '■ mere man " is begin- 
ning to appreciate her qualities and do 
justice to her real nature. 

A clever writer has stated \'ery truly 
that no one need deem it unmanly to be 
good to a cat. Vet mankind generally 
always seem a bit ashamed of even a 
weakness for these animals, and will 
abuse a cat because she is so unlike a dog ! 
But, rightly viewed, the qualities of the 
dog and the cat are not antagonistic, but 
complements of each other. 

No one can keep several cats without 
realising that there is a wonderful dif- 
ference in their personalities. So much 
depends on the amount of trouble and 
understanding that is given to these 
strange creatures by the people with whom 
they live. If a cat is treated cruelly, or 
even with neglect, she will move through 
your house a mere mouse-catching 
machine, irresponsive as some fine instru- 
ment untouched and wholly uninteresting 
as a poem unread. 

That the cat is worthy of appreciation 
and esteem is very clearly proved if we 
trace her half-hidden history through 
several centuries of fluctuating fortunes 
from the days of ancient Egypt, where 
she was worshipped, down to our own 
times, in which authors, poets, painters, 
and Statesmen have delighted to do her 
honour. 

There are numerous Cat Clubs and 
.Specialists' Societies throughout the 
British Isles. The most recently formed 
is the Middlesex Cat Club, which intends 



holding its first show at the Staines Town 
Hall on February 21st. Miss Frances 
Simpson has kindly consented to judge. 
There will be over thirty classes for long 
and short-haired cats, and a number of 
handsome special prizes have already been 
promised. All particulars can be obtained 
from Miss Eeardsley, 3, Foster Road, 
Duke's Avenue, Chiswick. 



Cage Birds. 



ONE of the commonest errors in keeping 
caged birds for singing purposes i& 
to limit them to the smallest space 
possible, under the mistaken idea that the 
more space a bird has to move about in,, 
and thus help to distract its attention, thfr 
less time it will devote to song and the 
more time to mere gadding about, or. as 
it should rather be called, to healthful 
exercise. It is a wrong idea. 

Song is the natural outcome of blithe 
content and happiness, which can only 
c^ist in a healthful body, and one that is 
at ease with itself, so to speak, and to in- 
sure these fundamental principles it is 
absolutely necessary that the subject shall 
always be able to take a fairly large 
amount of vigorous exercise. Probably 
few, if any, living creatures require more 
space in which to take exercise in propor- 
tion to size than birds, so that 'it must be 
at once apparent thai at the very best a 
cage is not likely to overshoot the require- 
ments. The regulation small singing 
cage is but a poor apology in which a 
bird may procure even the most trivial 

Therefore, if you would have your bird ' 
sing at its best and preserve its health for 
the longest period, give the wrong idea a 
wide berth and provide a fairly large cage 
(or it, keep it in a bright and cheerfuT 
place, not stowed away near the ceiling of 
the room, where the air is often reeking 
and unwholesome, and feed it well and on 
a proper wholesome diet, according to its 
species, as we shall point out from time 
to time in the proper place. 



WARNING TO THE DEAF. 

In a recently published " Treatise on De.if- 
ness," there is o most interesting chapter, 
warning the reader of the " Insidious Nature 
of Dp.ifness, " which should be read by every 
deaf person. The author, an aural speciaiisl, 
who has numbered his patients by thousands 
for years past, in plain words (ells of the 
irreparable mischief caused by neglecting to 
arrest the progress of this distressing afHiclion, 
when once the symptoms appear. 

According to this book, which deals also 
with the author's own discoveries, the causes 
of deafness and noises in the head are mostly 
related to conditions affecting the small bones 
and muscles hidden deeply within the ear. 
This is so thoroughly explained by interest- 
ing descriptions and illustrations, that the 
reader cannot fail to jnderstand hov useless 

widely advertised. Given the cause the 
author has sought the means ol removing it, 
and, as the result of his researches, recom- 
mends a common-sense method of srif-treai- 
ment which anyone can apply at home. 
By special arrangement a ropy of this book ran 
be obtained post free by anyone naming this 
paper as reference. All communications 
should he addressed ID Prof. G. Keilb-Harvey 
(Room 689), 117, Holborn, London, E.C. — 
[AovT.I 
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The Garden. 

Conducted by WILLIAM WATSON. 



Work for the Week. 



Eirijr ApplM. 

lU OW that planting time is here and 

jl orchards and kitchen, gardens are 

' under judgment, a hint as to what 

apples are worth planting to replace sorts 

that are not satisfactory will no doubt be 

welcome. 

Sorts that are not lit for use till October 
or later are numerous and generally 
grown, but the early sorts are cotnpara- 
lively rare. Apples in August and Septem- 
ber are in great demand, but in how many 

thai is pleasant eating? 

The best of the early sorts is 
Beauty of Bath, a free grower 
and a prolific bearer of good- 
loiJting shapely fruit, which are 
as good when baked in a pie as 
when eaten raw. Lady Sudeley 
is another August apple and in 
some parts of the country Wor- 
cester Pearmain is ready before 

Irish Peach is an early dessert 
apple of the finest quality which 
k'c have gathered in perfection 
the first week in August. 

In some districts it is the best 
of all summer apples, its rich 
flavour and juiciness being ex- 
ceptional in an early sort. When 
ripe it is smooth, yellowish green 
with a large patch of red on the 
sunny side. 

Margaret is another good early 
sort, and one of the oldest apples 
grown. It is ripe early in 
August but to enjoy the fruit it 
thouifd be gathered a few days 
before it is ripe. It does not keep 
well. 

The best early kitchen apples 
are Early Julyan, Summer Stil- 
bert, a very popular sort in the 
west of England ; Summer P*«' 

Golden Pippin, also known as 
White Summer Pippin, a lu. 

delicious apple, but it only keeps 
about a fortnight; still it should 
be in every home orchard as it is a good 
cropper and its yellow and red fruits are 
at their best as a rule in mid-August. 
Keswick Codlin, f^rd Suffield and Red 
Hawthornden are good standard sorts 
which come in early in Septemtter. 

If only two sorts can be found room for 
they should be Beauty of Bath and Irish 
Peach; if there is room for two more we 
would select Worcester Pearmain and 
Summer Golden Pippin. 

The sorts here named can all oe obtained. 
from a fruit-tree nurseryman. It is risky 
to buy them from dealers who have no 
reputation for care in keeping their trees 
true Do name and in the use of suitable 
Modes for Uttm. 

lailT htn. 

Pean are enjoyable only when they are 
ought on (he top of their condition, to 
UM N ipcrting exprusion. Many apples 
KR Eood for week* or even months after 
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week. In this 
respect pears resemble peaches and both 
resemble new-laid eggs, which cease to 
be new-laid after they are a week old. 

The mid-season pears which ripen on 
the tree are most enjoyable when gathered 
from the tree when (hey are dead ripe. 
A fruit of Beurr^ Hardy in mid-October, 
taken ripe from the tree and eaten at 
about three in (he afternoon is a great 
treat, and amply justifies the late Mr. R. 
D. Blackmore, an expert grower of ptars. 



Beurr^ GifFard, both good quality August 
pears, much alike in size and ook>ur, but 
Fondante is the better in quality. Sum- 
mer Rose is a first-rate early pear with a 
pleasant musky flavour and the tree in- 
variably crops well. 

Finally, there is the old Windsor Pear, 
not a champion, but a good useful sort 
which will grow in a backyard where ttie 
soil is chiefly brick-rubble and tin cans. 
Of course, it pays for good cultivation, 
but if anyone wishes to have a pear lliat 
will grow well in a town yard, tiower 
beautifully in spring, bear a big crop Qf 
fruit that can be eaten and enjoyed in 
August, this is the pear for him. it is 
one of the oldest sorts known. 



Water Hetiotrope. 

A Charming Harbinger of Spring. 

PETASITIS FR.A.GRANS was 
introduced from Southern 
Europe into English gar- 
dens over a century ago and for 
a time was grown in pots in the 
greenhouse. From this it got in- 
to ttie border outside but eventu- 
ally escaped from garden bond- 
age and established itself as an 
alien in the warmer parts of the 
country. 

It grows along the Thames in 
abundance and we receive it now 
and then for name from various 
parts of the British Islands. 

There is no more charming 
harbinger of spring. Its hand- 
some cordate leaves reveal its 
ck>se relationship with the com- 
mon butter bur, and its pale pur- 
plish flowers. produced in 
February, are very fragrant, their 
odour resembling ihal of the 
Peruvian heliotrope. 

The plant is t\orth a place in 

any garden, and it will grow in 

any out-of-the way corner. We 

have also used it in a oonser- 

*"'""''•"" vatory, where it grew under a 

stage, gave no trouble, " and in 

in his verdict that Beurr^ Hardy is one of mid-winter its odour was most enjoyable. 

the very finest and most highly bred of Once established it is as ineradicable as 

all pears. But it must be caught at its horseradish. 

best, or the verdict may be against it- 

Early pears of quality are few. There 
isn't one in August as good as a htrnie THB AHBRICAH OOOSEBBRRT HILDBW. 
grown Williams' Bon Chretien is in So much agitation has been occMioned in 
September. Still, there are several sorts (ruil-growing circlet by the appearance of 
that are worth growing for a supply of alarmist r^rts concerning this disease 
dessert pears in the dog days. Jargonelle '*•=' " '» g"tifying to learn that the highest 
we all know, or should, although it is ""PT' <^'"'°" pronounces the danger to be 
usual fc. country folk to call fll early ::^,t^?r^T^J^LZ':i 'r^f l^^X 
pears, good and bad. Jargonelles. t^^^^ widrapre.d in this country, and that. 

The true pear of that name is large and at the worst, it will not prove 10 be difficult 
shapely with a smooth yellow skin, of control bj spraying. It will be remem- 
tinged wth dull red on one side. Its flesh bered thai it was Grti contended that legisla- 
is melting and juicy, white, rich in Hon should be enacted with > view to pre- 
flavour and aroma and it is ripe in mid- '""""B the importation of this unwelcome 
August, Mr. Blackmore couldn't make f^TV.^ \"' *^^^"' "1" '" ^J-W'shed 

_ °.. , ,. . — ... _. . ■. ■ _ fact that the American gooseberry mildew has 

anythmg of It at Teddmgton. yet it is one ^ ^^ , ,„ ^^^ ^^ „ j^^, 

of the best natural and most prolific of ,|,>t time it has not lncre>»d noticaWy, there 
'rees. would appear to be scant rtMOn lor alarn' 

Then we have Fondante de Cueme and regardinK it. 



[/lev. H. C. Walker 

Winter HeUotiope. 

a introdnoeCI Into Eii(1i>h Gaiduu from Sonthtm Europe (rvec 
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M^V ^^ ■ eScct of the sun, keeps his hot water ap- 

1 DG UAI^GGII. paratos going full steam on, the result 

* •■'W '«^«*S was* ^f^^^ l^j^g ^^( gy^ g„j pip^ together 

raise the temperature to a degree which is 



The Heating of Smdl CreenhouMS. IS^^ST itrvKe'S'c^"'.;"' t 

THE heating of plant houses and frames as a temporary expedient for heating large endeavours to correct it by throwing open 

by artificial means has been greatly greenhouses. what he calls the ventilators. No plant, 

simpli6ed in recent years. A cen- Gas may be used in place of fuel for not even the thickest skinned, can stand 

tury ago the flue, which was more or less heating a small boiler that feeds hot water this kind of treatment. Unfortunately the 

a horizontal chimney extending through pipes laid in the usual way in a green- blame for the injury done is rarely attri. 

the house, was the universal method. Hot house. The advantages of gas over fuel buted to the real cause. 

water pipes superseded this, and the fur- are in its being well under control, and the -— — .^s^.jin_»- 

nace with boiler fed by a cistern and with supply constant. It is also, when properly HOIDG-Raised RhOdOd6lldrOnS* 

pipes so arranged as to produce a steady fixed, much cheaper than fuel for heating p qqq rhododendrons are expensive, 



circulation of the heated water from boiler small structures. 



Hisequently it is only 



3 pipes and back again to boiler is now A good hot water boiler of this descrip- M jj^g wealthy who can afford 

practically the only method in use. tion is supplied by Messrs. C. Toope and jg^t them in any quantity. Given 

For large structures this method an- Son, of Stepney Square, E. It is known as g {^^ good plants however it is 

swers very well. It is only when the " The Champion," and is so constnicted „^^■^^ ^^y (^ increase'th^m from' year lo 

structure is small that a simpler, less that every unit of heat is used up in warm- ,. ^^ means of grafts on stocks of the 

costly, and more easily adjusted arrange- ing the water, and the pipes are easily common R ponticum. this method being 

ment is desirable. A small boiler with hot adjusted. preferable to that of layering. In favour- 

water pipes of the usual pattern requires The heater itself may stand in a recess able localities seedlings suitable for stocks 

far more attention than can be afforded; separate from the greenhouse, or in a ^ay be found growing around clumps of 

moreover, it is apt to get out of hand house or shed adjoining, the pipes being rhododendrons, good healthy plants about 

with disastrous results. connected through a hole in the wall. The three years old being preferable. ItsK)cks 

We are frequently asked to recommend price of this boiler, with 30 feet of 3-inch cannot be thus obUined they may be 

some simple method for maintaining a or 60 feet of 2-inch pipe is £2, a raised from seeds sown on the surface of 

given temperature in a small greenhouse, larger size to heat 140 feet of 3-inch pipe a mixture of sand and peat, leaving them 

and we are glad to be able to place before being £^. The same firm supply an oil uncovered. 

our readers several simple contrivances lamp with boiler and pipes, known as the When watering, the pots should 

which we know from experience will, with "John Bull." It is a perfectly safe, eeo- be stood up to the rim in a bucket 

a little management, meet this need. nomical, and powerful heater, and can be of water, as the seeds are liable to be dis- 

Bearing i-T mind that the requirements fixed either inside or outside the green- placed if watered overhead. The best tem- 

of plants with respect to warmth and fresh house. A simple oil lamp with boiler for perature for these pots is from 40 to 60 

air are pretty much the same as those heating small houses, which will burn degrees. The stocks should be potted in 

which are known to be most healthy for from 16 to 14 hours with one filling, is a peaty soil, the most convenient sized pot 

ourselves, there should, be no difficulty in known as the " Little Gem," its price being the three inch. They should be 

applymg to the heating of a plant house being los. There are no pipes with this placed in a sheltered frame, but it this is 

those means which serve the purpose in a except a small flue pipe. not available they will not come to harm 

dwelling house. Many people possess the ordinary radia- if left in the open. This month (February) 

Growing plants, however, require a more tor stoves such as are used for healing is the lime for grafting, and by potting the 

humid atmosphere than is considered to be halls, bedrooms, etc. We have used one stocks in good time they become estab- 

Rood for man ; at any rate, the air in a of these for a small greenhouse, and il lished and belter able to withstand the 

greenhouse generally should contain more was suflUcient to maintain a temperature weakening process of grafting. 

moisture than that of a sitting-room, above freezing point throughout the The usual methods of grafting ore 

There need be no difficulty in controlling winter. Rippingille's Albion Lamp Com- saddle and side grafts, the former consist- 

these three important factors, namely, pany. of Aston Road, Birmingham, have ing of shaping the stock like a wedge and 

heat, moisture, and ventilation. It is only a large selection of these lamps, the most the scion to fit closely over it, and binding 

when one or theother is allowed to get out suitable being those with a flat Jop, upon the joint firmly; whilst by the latter 

(if balance that harm to plants is the result, which a vessel containing water can be method a vertical cut is made to remove a 

Most mistakes are made by ignoring placed. With a little regulation this water piece from the side of the slock about an 

the fundamental principle; plants, like can be made to give off sufGcient vapour inch and a half in length, the scion being 

animals, breathe, and, like animals, they to keep the atmosphere in a suitably moist shaped to fit it. The former method is by 

require a continuous supply of fresh air. condition. far the best. By grafting as near the base 

This can be given quite easily by a A very good lamp of this pattern is the "f *« stock as possible there is likely to be 

proper adjustment of ventilators. Venlila- "Small Palace"; it is fitted with a less trouble with suckers when the plants 

tion is not the same thing as the, regula- hundred candle power smokeless burner, 8^' o'"*- Success must, however, always 

tion of temperature by means of open Us price being 15s. A larger size, with '?'' looked after. The grafted plants should 

sashes, etc. An outlet in the top of the double the candle power, is supplied at 20s. ^^ kept in a warm frame or house until 

house, and an inlet at the bottom, such as Rippingille's Albion Lamp Company also they are taken, when Siey require to be 

sensible people have in their bedrooms, offer a circulating hot water apparatus, gradually hardened off. 

should be provided in every plant house. which is said to be well adapted for heating -.^v-^n^t 

We have now in the market numerous planthouses. It is a lamp of varying candle f«»-j^i, rt„-_i_- A-„„,„-™i 

lamps, stoves, and heaters constructed to power, from lao to 375, and from the boiler **«r«en ^uenvs /UlBWrerea. 

burn oil, or gas. which not only are ex- there are three pipes, four feet long, run- Dlridlng Yucca Fluti. — The side 

cellent substitutes for the usual coal fire ning horizontally to a standard. In these shoots of Yucca may be taken off and 

grate in rooms, but are equally excellent the hot water circulates, the whole becom- treated as cuttings by planting them in 

for heating plant houses. Some years ago ing of uniform warmth. There is no appre- sandy soil and placing them in a close 

the hot water apparatus in a large early ciable smell, and when burning at its full frame or greenhouse. If in bottom heat 

vinery broke down during a severe frost, power the smallest one will be sufficient for so much the better. They also root in 

and to maintain a safe temperature in the a greenhouse 35 feet long and of the usual water, but this requires more care. The 

house until the boiler was repaired a large proportions. cutting should be fixed over a vessel of 

number of wax candles were used. Finally, we would point out the neces- water such as a half gallon jar, and about 

In this simple manner frost was ex- sity of utilising the sun's warmth at all three inches of the iMse should be in the 

eluded, and no appreciable harm was done times of the year for heating plant houses, water. This must be done in a warm 

to the vines. On another occasion a It is surprising how much waste there is greenhouse and if the water 13 kept sweet 

similar difficulty was met by the use ofy over the artificial beating of a glass-roofed roots should be emitted from die baae of 

number of large mI lamps. Since then we structure. the cutting in about six weeks. — To Hn. 

have never hesitated to employ ml lamps The amateur gardener, overlooking the J, P. GiriBTT. Banbury. Oxfordshire. 
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Beautiful Shells. 

Br TAMES SCOTT. Iltustraied Uom DmwIoes by tbe Autfaof. 

GONCHOLOGY is a weird and un- through the main orifice of. their shells or ed shell of the kind depicted in the upper 

attractive word to denote the fascinat- through the latticed exterior, and these left-hand corner of No. 2 was once the sole 

Ing science of shells. Merely in the tentacles serve as prey-catchers, and also currency employed by the natives of tht 

form of a hobby (he shells deserve col- as legs enabling them to roam about in West Indies and elsewhere, no doubt prov- 

iection on acoount o( their imperishable an awkward manner. Bear in mind that ing a discouragement to the acquisition 

beauty. these streamers are not permanent features o( riches by the naked fellows without 

^they are temporary ex- pockets. 

tensions of the jelly body, A few explanatory words may be said 
made at the will of the ?ni- concerning the process responsible for the 
mal, and may be one and higlily pleasing gloss of iheir surfaces. 
all retracted entirely into The mantle of the animal (the equivalent 
the main mass. to the fringe just inside an oyster or a scal- 
The reproduction of lop) habitually embraces the shell in a 
many species of these complete manner, and the result of the in- 
curious beings Is effected cessant action of that useful organ is to 
in a really extraordinary 90 level all particles as to permanently 
manner, a layer of jelly polish the surface. 

overspreading the shell and Staircase shells are remarkable, in addi- 
subsequently breaking up tion to their peculiar shape, for the ex- 
into myriads of invisible treme beauty and delicacy of their mark- 
living things which swim irigs and colouring. Those in my posscs- 
about (or a time, but uiti- sion are individually only about the dia- 
maiely settle down, each to meter of half-an-inch. yet when seen 
form a pretty case resem- through a hand lens reveal most conspicu- 
bling that of its parent, ously their elegance. One is slwwn at the 
Other species adopt differ- top of No. 2. Tt will be noticed that the 
ent methods. (Continued on page 178.) 

I could give 
you the scienti- 



would they 

serve? Let us 

try to fathom 

Ad intercslEng group of shelb sucb as arc dcscrilicd in the article. (f^^ mvstery 

why such 

.\inong the innumerable groups perhaps minute, rudimentary crea- 
the most minute ones exhibit the most tures have the power of ex- 
diversified range of really exquisite sym- tracting the lime, etc., from 
meiry. yet these are usually screened from the water, and depositing it 
the eyes of all except mlcroscopists. Apart upon themselves so pictur- 
from difitoms, which belong to the sphere esqucly. 
of vegetation, the smallest shells in exist- Each separate member 
ence are those forming in bulk, as the shown in No. i is a mere 
residucof prehistoric life, the beds of chalk speclt. yet magnify any of 
and its allied strata. The living dcsccn- them, and then— well, every- 
dams of these creatures are still abun- one who doei se^ them under 
dam. though their number must be con- such conditions marvels at 
sidered very insignificant compared wilh '"^ sight. Of course, in 
that occupying the oceans in remote times, chalk they are crushed flat, 

c ■—It . r , . , . as a rule: but sections of 

Z ',r'J«^,° ' " ' ""'Z' "''■ 'i *»lk. ""y thin, or ol lime, 
would be d.fficurt o .urpaH 111. vaned _^J^^ ,, ,„,ijijrf 

d^.gn. o( .h.,r .hdl,, „,„e of jhich are d„|k_,„„, ,^1, o„jlin„ 

gctored in the fir.1 of my draw,„E,. „j i„,^,.,„ ,„„^,„„ 

Hundreds of different patterns are lo be ^[3 „]„ 

found in any wealthy naturalist's coUec- pj,:„ „ „ ^„ , „,„,, 

.ron and there is iK, rea^m lo suppose „„,„ %, „,„^,, . ,5,^ 

ttiat all exisnne variations ha.e yet been ,^^1, , j^„j, whether any ,., 

'■'•='>"'"''■ reader would care to be in. C^n,l^n]p 

In a-livine slate tlie inmates of most commoded with ereat wealth ai.. i«„iiM».n,,™..«„ »'.„„;»,„j;^.,aTt.,„'.S^>S '^ 

of these shells possess the curious capa- if he had had lo talie it in kind. ot whici, di.ik 1. comp««i e.cIi 1. Vcupi.d by.j.iiT,.j *" 

bility of protruding lonp sir. amers or fila. loads of small shells. Vet wiim.i whici un proimd. toiiipor.r. imticifi lUroi^ii. ih= ch^ik, 

ments of theif Stf^Pge bodies either the cowrie, a brightly polish. » iliowo in Ik. lomr halt of ui. dr.wi.ii. 
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Country-Side Notes. 



Wath«m, Norfolk. 



those which nest early, because their nur- the heaviest storm in Torbay that anyone 

series are protected from the weather; and could remember. From one point I 

Richard Jepferibs. boxes which are put up now may have counted thg^wrecta of 33 vesseis, all driven 

eggs in tbem in March. Secondly, do not on shore by a N.E. hurricane, keen and 

U THE returning tide of bird-life p^ up the nest-boxes in the sort of places biting, and bringing some snow wkh it. 

J already runs strongly, though where, you may think, birds would like That was on the night of January loth and 

' we scarcely notice it, because to have a cosy home, among the branches morning of the nth. On the lath I 

the passing stream o( birds which of a tree or bush or among the folds of a walked round the coast to the southward, 

filters through our gardens, w-oods, and climbing plant. Such situations are and from the cliffs overlooking one of the 

fields, whenever the south wind blows, pretty and may 'sometimes be occupied ; many little bays 1 looked down on as calm 

consists as yet chieBy of familiar British bm as a rule, the birds will refuse 10 have and beautiful a sea as ever I saw. The 

birds, young birds of last year, who are anything to do with them. The naked sun shone brilliantly with almost summer 

gradually drifting northwards to their trunk of a tree or the middle of a bare ex- heat. To complete the change from the 

homes, as they drifted southwards in panse of a wall is the kind of situation winter of Ifie day before two martins were 

autumn. Then most of them were wear- which appeals to the birds, for the simple sailing round and round betew, between 

ing their first dull plumage; now they are reason that it is safe from cats, rats, mice, me and the sea. 1 watched them for a 

gorgeous in bridal array. Then they were gnj weasels, as well as from other long time, 

wandering from their old nurseries to find stronger birds. • • ■ 

a livelihood; now they are coming back to » » » " Now. according to the migration with 

establish the new nurseries of another j, . . . . . . . the wind theory they ought to have nown 

ceneraikm. -.u^ u '^ . u ^ ■, , ! before that furious north-easter. Of 

generation. ^ ^ ^ w.th branches to rtje ground will almost « ^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^een preventing 

*' As with the migrating birdsj so with ""tJ^^r^.T/hvlvdV ^"fl^'l!. w^tl^'S circumstances; ^d I should add that a 

the opening flowers: we hardly notice the ^J J* ^'"Pll^*:^-''^^*!" .^t Tt, 't "^^ ^<«>"& S.W. wind had deluded those poor 

first to move because they are so common ^V ''^'\'L "^ " ^ !^ n -5 ^ "'"faWd ships into the bay a day or two 

and familiar. Each earl, golden spray of P™ "i-xis wdl be killed Cons.der the i,,fore, and that the change was almost 

™rse, however, commands attention a I- ^^^^f^ «' '^e nest from enemies of all „, violent and as sudden as a tornado. I 

tays. and the primrose and periwinkle in ^'nds and you w.I ^^ surprised how ^^ „^j -^^^ jj,^ ^^eory, but before it is 

the ci>ppiceare tovely; whilfthe hazel's '^f'^y '*'^''"l* "'" .■^" "? * *^ ^"' accepted such facts have to be considered, 

yellow catkins swing as banners of advanc- scheme. As the practice of pultmg up ^.^^^ martins apparently had a splendid 

ing spring more boldlvdav by dav. But the these bo.«s spreads and as we learn the opportunity of being driven across ihc 

botanist tho tramps the country-side to- f" ^^ ?""''?. 'or the needs of other b.rds (J[,3„„,|^ {,^^ ^^ey didn't go. It might 

day and brings home grounsel.chickweed. "'^"*'^ *t',^'' naturally nest in holes, ^^^^ ^^ ,^^( ^^^ „;„j ^^^ ^^ ^ough 

daisy, buttercup, dandelion, shepherd's we shall be able gradually to convert the fc^ them, and they hid ill that shfeltered 

pur«., barren strawberry, whitlow grass, ^V''^''''^^ .•"! °>"" '^'"" '""^ P^^adises for ^^^ ^^ ^^^ f^^ ^ ,„, boisterous oufney.*' 
field Speedwell, and so on, has not much birds, w.th the result that the slugs and 

to took at after all."— From The Country *"«'''! ^^ earwigs, etc., which are so j (j,i„,( j^^t there is a mwe simple en- 
Day by Day, February sth. grievous a scourge to those who ove their pian^tibn, however, which occurs to us 

• » • town-gardens, will be brought mto sub- naturally so soon as we get rid of the old 
To carry out all the suggestions made by J«tK>n, and it will no tonger be necessary jjea that, when such birds as swallpws are 

readers for the enlarged Countbv-Side to go beyond Brixton or even Hyde Park ^^^^ ;„ Britain later than usual, they 
would have filled a paper of 64 pages. This 'o hear the nightmgale or the cuckoo, necessarily are belated, i.e., making their 
may come some day ; but meanwhik; we And a few cuckoos in Hyde Park would journey southwards very late. The two 
must cut our coat according to the ckith have made short work of the plague of martins which the Rev. J. Ridley saw in 
which we have at disposal. !n the first caterpillars " last year. Torbay on January 12th. 1866— and many 
enlarged number we were, however, able • » » others doubtless which were to be seen on 
to carry out at least three of the sugges- In continuance of its useful scheme of that day at other points of the neighbour- 
tions which seemed to be especially desired, encouraging nature study in country ittg coast — were new arrivals. They had 
One of these was to introduce some new schools, the Country Live Stock Insur- been travelling prematurely northwards 
and interesting competitions, without ance Association, of Clifford Street, York, from Africa with the game strong southerly 
which, it seems, readers feel that a popular lately offered through the Education Com- winds which had brought the unlucky 
paper is incomplete. The second was to miltecs of the Counties of Bucks and Lei- ships into the bay. They were checked, 
give space to microscopy as a separate sub- cestcrshire prizes for essays by children probably, on the fringe of the cold storm 
ject; and the third to devote a section to attending county schools on " Insects from the north, which wrecked the ships; 
all classes of domestic pets, instead of useful and injurious to agriculture " but they came <mi again with the bright 
poultry only as hitherto. (Bucks) and " Noxious Wi'cds in this summer-like weather which followed. 
« « « locality and how to get rid of them " • » • 
The fourth was that I should republish (Lelcs.). In the latter county 331 essays It was evidently a period of remarkable 
at the head of these notes one of the were sent in, and Mr. John Hetherton, weather disturbance; and, when we re- 
seasonable paragraphs which I used to F.S-.'V.A., managing director of the Live member that a swift-flying bird travelling 
write in the Daily Mail; and as those Stock Insurance Association, has entrusted with the wind, could cover the distance 
readers who possess "The Country Day the work of adjudicating upon these to from North Africa to Cornwall in one 
by Day " in book form are comparatively members of the B.E.N. A. in the county, short winter's day, we can easily under- 
few I have made the experiment above. This recognition of the public value and stand how these martins, starting on their 
Others of the new features suggested are public spirit of the B.E.N. A. is very grati- mistaken journey in obedience to hot 
under consideration ; but— but— but where fying ; and in the extended scheme of prize desert winds, should not have paused until 
is the space for them to come from? Few giving contemplated by Mr. Hetherton 's they came almost within sight of the 
readers. I imagine, can have any idea what Association in order to induce country British coast where they were reared, 
a sad " masiiacre of the innocents " the children to take an interest in their sur- Then, checked for a dav by the blizzard, 
production of each week's Country-Side roundings. I am sure that the assistance they would have crossed the Channel easily 
involves. of the B.E.N. A, can always be relied upon on the morning when they were seen. 

* * " when needed. One need not wonder therefore why they 
\ word of advice may be useful to some - . • • • did not depart when the cold north-easter 

f ihe large number of readers who are The Rev. J. Ridley sends from Pulham blew, because their presence on th« J2th 

l)r,ip<ising to put up nesting-boxes for the Rectory, Dorset, an interesting conlribu- did not necessarily imply that they were in 

birds. In the first place, the nesting- tion to the discussion of the question Britain on the loth. We cannot even be 

boxes should be put up as soon as possible. " How Birds Migrate." " In the days of sure that they inevitably suffered for their 

"he birds which nest in holes are among long ago, in i866,"he writes, " there blew error in returning to Britain in January; 
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(or, as a mere mailer of physical achieve- reached. But this sooner or later brings do not happen j but with regard to . the 

ment, it would have been as easy for them them to a headland pointing south (I am rabbits and hares, supposed to be " fas- 

to return to the south when another north speaking of the autumn migration), one cinafed " by weasels or stoats, a frequent 

wind blew, as it had been for them to come side of which they skirt with the wind explanation is that the altention of the 

norlh wilh the hot south wind. abeam. And while some birds are follow- human observer is first attracted to the 

- • • tng Ihe line of Ihis headland (Beachy Head tragedy either by the squealing or by the 

Bui here the interesting question arises is a good example) from the western side, peculiar behaviour of the victim. In 

whether the migrating instinct of birds others follow it from Ihe eastern side, either case it is clear, I think, that the 

can thus operate, first in one way and then Arrived at the extremity and already flung creature has already been bitten and, 

in another, or whether the instinct to fly some distance to seaward, both parties although it has temporarily succeeded by 

with the cold north wind belongs to one liave the same choice before them, either superior strength in shaking off the 

season and the desire to return with the to beat their way back against Ihe wind assailant, it is already half-paralysed and 

south wind to another. ]n spring cer- to the coast or let themselves go. doomed, 

lainly swallows, martins, or swifts, which * . • * ■ • 

have arrived before a spell of cold weather Now, all kinds of birds, when migrat- Among our " Queries, Answers, and 

sets in, die by thousands of starvation in- ing, are instinctively gregarious, often Correspondence " a reader, " E. P. T..'* 

stead of returning; and one can under- travelling by choice in the company of asks an interesting question, whether the 

stand that, in spite of such occasional sac- their natural enemies, rather than have unusual movement which he and oillers 

rifices, it is belter in the long run— and no company at all. For the idea that there observed of earth-worms to the surface of 

that is always what guides nature— that is safely in numbers is one of nature's the ground on January 19th and 10th at 

the instinct to migrate should be appro- fundamental rules. We see an amusing Ualh, in spite of apparently unfavourable 

priate to the season, and not that the birds illustration of it in human conduct, when conditions above ground, could have been 

shoukl shift backwards and forwards with trippers abroad congregate in flocks and caused by slight terrestrial tremors in 

changes of the weather. If it is so, then men who will not speak to each other as response to Ihe Jamaica earthquake. It 

the appearances of swallows and other neighbours at home greet each other with is quit* possible that earth-tremors should 

summer birds in December or January effusive delight when they chance to meet drive (he worms to the surface, although 

would mean that the spring Impulse had in a strange country. And the important i haye never noticed it myself nor heard 

come upon ihem too soon, and that they influence which thi* gregarious instinct (hat it was .noticed by others during a 

were doomed to suffer the full penalty of exercises upon migrating birds is that it fairly extensive experience of earthquakes 

error in the wintry limes still ahead. makes it impossible for them (o continue in India. People are. however, usually 

, » » flying to the opposite direction to that in thinking t.00 much about other things 

This would certainly seem to be the case rjhjch other birds are travelling. After (vhile an earthquake is in progress to pay 
from the fact that both swallows and sand- ro'^nding a headlatid they cannot fly. not attention to worms, 
martins were to be seen near Havaht this on'y against jhe wind, but also against the • • • 
winter from the middle of December on- line w hich -other birds are taking. So the xhe further fact noticed bv " E. P. T. , '* 
wards until January loth, when only one -'"evitable result is that all-fling themselves however, that the birds would not touch 
sandmartin remained. If they were not wit to sea before the wind together, andHn the Worms, scarcely bears out the earth- 
possess i bj- the premature impulse of ^'^nfy minutes they arc flying over tremor theory ; because we can hardly sup- 
spriag migration with the south wind France. •. po^g jhat any sulphureous taste could have 
only, it is surely improbable that they . * * * ' attached to them. On the other hand, 
would have continued to linger during "^^ same thing happens. 1 am con- everjone who has often watched thrushes 
weeks in which cold north winds blew fident, nith the birds which leave the or robins feeding on a lawn must have 
probablv more ihan once. And it would Scandinavian headlands on their noticed how they will sometimes kxtk 
be quite impossible to explain why they periteusly long flight across the German askance at a plump worm which they have 
remained, on the old theorj- that birds Ocean, hurrying before the col^ east dragged out of the ground and leave it. 
have some mysterious inslinct which wind which brings them to Britain. But Everyone must have noticed, too, that 
guides them over sea and land. But if we o"r ow" birds have only narrow seas to when the garden paths and other hard 
realise that birds travel only when a cer- cross. Disasters often occur, no doubt, surfaces are tittered with worms which 
tain wind blows in certain seasons, we especially when local adverse gales are have been driven from their burrows bv 
can understand how thcv are occasionally blowing off the coasts to which Ihe heavy rain the birds seem not to eat 
misled to return to Briiain even in mid- migrants are travelling. In the daytime, them, 
winter. • • ■■ however, Ihey can see the land and fight * # • 

Under normal conditions their instinct 'heir way toward it. It is at night when I can only suppose that the explanation 
to fly with a cold wind would be at rest the treacherous glare of the lighthouses of these facts is that the rejected worms 
by Ihe beginning of November. After dazzles them that they perish in myriads ; are suffering from one of the parasitical 
that they would gradually be grownig but the inslinct of migration was estab- diseases 10 which they are subject, and 
ripe, SO to speak, for returning wilh a lished long before men built lightiwuses. ihat the birds have aii instinctive know- 
south wind. But if, as happened through- Incidentally it may be noted that it is this ledge that in that state they are unwholc- 
out this half of the northern hemisphere natural habit of birds to skirt the coast some. It is possible, therefore, that Ihe 
apparently last year, November and and to " take off " in company from cer- worms whose exodus was noticed on 
December are so mild as to bring out the tain headlands in order to cross the January igih and 20th at Bath mav have 
flowers of spring and to renew the fruits Channel which has been mainly respon- been similarly affected; but it woiild be 
of summer, calising birds to sing and even sible for ihe mistaken idea of our inleresting to know exactly what causes 
in some cases to build nests and lay eggs, naturalists that the birds are born with a should have driven them out on those davs 
we can understand that the same impulse sort of tourists' guide-book in their brains and whether this was noticed elsewhere. 
of spring may have broucht ti-p n'i'-r-'"irv indicating the proper routes which they g_ Kay BobinmoB 

impulse of some summer birds into pre- must follow each autumn and spring. , ^ ', _ * 

mature activity. * • • »*»»•.* 

• • ■ Referring back to another argument. KVGIl NOW> 

This inherited habit of birds to the same valued correspondent asks Comfs ever now the inid upon ihe whin-bush 

travel with the winds in season whether Ihe evidence in ihe case of rabbits ^^°'" "^ green sheaih like drop of living 

explains why— in answer to the Hon. and hares being "fascinated" bv Ihe ,,,.. sold; 

and Rev. E. Lyttelton. Eton College- weasel is not verv sirone. Undoubtedly ^'"' ^/Xi'er'' ^"'' ' ^ °' 

they migrate across a piece of sea where it is. especially in the w-ritings of Scatler'd like starir o'er woodland way and 

•cores are drowned each vear. In the first naturalist-authors with a bias towards the „oid_ ' 

instance, in spile of their instinct to fly picturesque. But equally strong evidence „ . ' ^ 

before the wind— or. perhaps more cor- is avail;ible in the case of adders swallow- '^*\,'"^bw' """^ '"" ''*''"''"' "^^ "' 

rectJv, simply to fly. the wind determining ing their j-oung; and you could fill a „.. „. ™' ,, s_o»dr™s silv«- hlrrh« 

the direction of their flight-the birds are k>cker wilh the affidavits of worthy sea- K„g "^ snowdrops silver birches 

reluctant to lose siirht of land. Therefore, men who have seen the sea-serpent. The Their drilling shadows, 'mid the flute-like 

BO far as Is possible' without continually fact is that the most honest observers. me5saKe 

battling against the wind, they follow the with a preconceived idea in their minds. Of hope iriumphant and the coming spring. , 

line of any coast which they may have cannot always help seeing things which ■ uii|l izea Avoosta Hancock. 
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Correspondents will greatly obligf by writing 
on ons stdt of the paper only. 

The Brlllch Kllc'i Hard Cue— Two pairs 
of British kites again tooit off their young 
last summer ; but 1 fear that their prospects 
of ullimate survival are bad. — J. Walpole 

Poay Eating Piih.— The other day I saw a 
tradesman's pony being presented by a fish- 
monger with a small fish which it ate with 
apparent relish. — H. R. Davidson, Hillhead, 

Rabbitf la Hard TIbm.— Rabbits had a 

hard struggle for life here (Aboyne, Aberdeen- 
shire) during the great blizzard near the end 
of December, They were compelled lo peel 
for food growing haw-thorns and oaks and 
broom and cherry and wild rase <iB well as 
branches that fell from pine trees. They even 
ale paling. Some died for want of proper 
food.— R. G. 

The Song ol the Rook.— The 
return of the easterly wind and 
drier air was hailed at sundowti 
on January 17th by a subdued 
sylvan chorus of thrushes ; and 
in the clear sunlight of the morn- 
ing of the iBlh a rook flew to 
the top of an oak and expressed 
its gratification by jerking its 
tail feathers apart with a rat- 
tling sound as when a fan is 
ex-panded during small talk at 
an evening party, adding thereto 
sundry bows and nods and caws. 
—A. H. SwiNTON, Totnes, 
Devon. [The above is a very 
excellent description of the song 
of the rook in the early year ; 
for the rook is, or imagines him- 
self to be, a songster.— Ed, I 

Are Blackblnli' Eggi Chang' 
ing?— rn nearly all books on 
birds we find the egg of the black- 
bird described as being " I'ale 
bluish green in ground colour, 
spoiled and freckled with pale 
brown." On very nearly all 
the eggs of this species which I Phelt.] 

h.ive examined during the past 
IW0 years are light ash coloured This Shark, 

or purple spots among the brown Urge sic 

onp<. Have these grey mark- 
ings been merely overlooked by naturalists, 
or is the egg of the blackbird slowly chang- 
ing? Perhaps some of your readers may be 
tible to remember whether twenty years ago 
the e^g of the bbckbird possessed ashy 
markings among the grey or not.— " LoSE 
MfxTKK," Kilkennv. . 

Choked by a Fl*b A friend of mine while 

walking neur the Windrosh— a smill river at 
Boil rton-on-thc-\Vatcr^pi eked up a bird he 
saw lloaling on the water, with a fish firmly 
fixr-d in iis thniat. To-day I got pnsscssion 
iif the bird wilh the fish, and found out that 
ii was a water-rail and the fish a miller's 
th.mib. I hole in Morris's "British Birds" 
ihai a similar instance has occurred. Is the 
all rare?— Hahrv Cox, .Stow-on-the- 



especially dead twigs of hazel. Sometimes it " Noiiei ol Bolterflles and Motbs,"— In the 
grows on slicks covered with earth, as if case of the Feathered Gothic, the noise may be 
growing on the ground. It is very easy to a call-nole for the female if it is really con- 
carry home. Qs the slicks can be gathered in fined 10 the males. The squeak of the Death's 
the hand without detaching the fungus; and Head Moth (reference to which originated this 
when these slicks are laid in china bowis subject), which 1 have heard myself, is in all 
among damp moss, nothing can be more beau- probability a call-note when it occurs naior- 
titul, and the cup. moss will live indoors for ally, and for defensive purposes, when induced 
weeks.— J, G. by outside pressure or irritation. The exact 
A Slrnnded Shark.— This illustration is re- method of its production is not known, but by 
produced from the photograph of a young careful investigation and experiment it has 
shark found on the beach at Hornsea, East been ascertained that the head alone is the 
Yorkshire. It had apparently been washed seat of the sound, which is caused in some wav 
ashore, and being unable to regain the water, by the expiratipn of air, either through the 
had died of sutTocation, In its mouth was a proboscis or through some special aperture, 
large stone which it had evidently picked up The squeak of the chrysalis is merely that of 
in its frenzy, and upon this being removed ihe moth within, and is only heard within a 
the fish began to bleed at the mouth and nos- few days of emergence, "^ite click of Ihe cater- 
trils, thus proving, together with [he slate of pillar is produced by the scraping or snapping 
the shark when found, that it had only been together of the jaws, and is lio doubt for dc- 
dead a short time. There were no marks of fensivt purposes, — t. Nltiioi.sON. Chingford. 

Mice Ealing Cacti.- ' " 



had 



ihoiiM lor 
er two years furnished wilh 
1 different sorts of cacti and 
^culents. The former, especially 
' opuntia, grew remarkably 
■11, and formed three kibes (is 
"*). and f was proud 






For s 



Ihe culprit, and one day the plan: 
seemed to have been sucked dry, 
for I found it lying limp in the 
pot and I could not succeed i 



irmg i: 



s had t 



A Snflocat»d Shark. 

wbicli Li had evideaily sciied i 



Woid, |The wi 

but turns up in all sorts of places, in winter 

.s,K.cinl!y.-Ei,.] 

A Pretty DrBwfa^>raoin Fungni, — May I 

d-aw the allenlion of rcatlers of The Coiintrv- 
."^I'JE to the very charming fungus. Ihe scarlet 
Cui. Moss (Pczi^a cocci'iea). which may be 
found lo the end of February? This very 
beautiful fungus is somewhat uncommon, but 
its discovery well rewards the search. This 
year it app^'ared ouitc early in January, It 
'lady, danyi places, well sheltered 



fro 



fallen 






attacked, but the , 
vented much injury being done. 
The gasleria suffered also; and 
during the last week all the 
young shoots and leaves in Ihe 
centre have quite been destroyed, 
the older leaves, five Jn number, 
eaten and cut off. It. had grown 
so large that I re-potted it and 
,„ . , kept it in the window. A deep 

the roots 1 suppose. The same 
»>«'Jup.h«la has happened to the roots of the 
ony of death, aspidistra, which have been 

much gnawed by the Attle 
violence such as there would have been had il creature, — C. F, Cook. Regent Street, W. 
been killed by the propeller of a steamer, or if "Do BtTdl YaWB?"— No definite answer has 
il had been thrown overboard from a trawler, yet been givert, Ithink. It seems to me to 
The length of the fish was between four and turn on the meaning of "yawn." Among 
five feet long. It was probably a Greenland mammals yawning is due lo a feeling of 
shark (Locmar^ui coralis) which occasionally drowsiness, dulness, or fatigue. Why not so 
strays to home waters. — J. E, Appleby. 153, in birds also? Gaping is common in birds; 
Bean .Srreel, Hull, but whether Ihis is really yawning is perhaps 

The Jackdaw's Mlichlel.— 1 remember an doubtful. The object of yawning is to inhale a 
incident which, I Ihink, may inlerest some of greater quantity of air — preferably purer air — 
your numerous readers, W'hen I was a boy and it is a comparatively lengthy process. The 
of twelve I lived in the quaint old town of gaping of birds (not the disease] is, on the 
Cirencester, and one day a builder erected contrary, scarcely more than just an opening 
a ladder against the gable '-f J house and closing of the mouth. I have observed it 
near which lived a man who owned a in pet canaries and in wild sparrows at all 
very knowing Jackdaw, always on the times of the day. It generally accompanies 
look-out for mischief. I commenced to climb preening of the plumage, and is often notice- 
but as I got higher 1 found it necessary to able afler a good supply of food has been 
hold on wilh both hands, when, to my (right, taken. I have not observed it to be more.fre- 
I discovered that the wicked jackdaw was quent at roosting time, so ilo not think it iden- 
hovering over my head. I could see the gjleam tical wilh yawning.^-C. Nicholson. Ching- 
of his eves as he circled around me ; and then ford. 

he suddenly alighted on my head. <lug his "The Myiter; ol the Dlvlnliig Rod."— It 
daws into my cap, and flew away with il may interest readers to know that a similar 
down ihe street, at last dropping it in the mud, method was used in the mining district of 
whilst I got down as well as I could. The Cornwall when a new lode was being sought, 
rascally bird all this time was making a great I believe that a haiel rod was always used and 
noise, and as ihe incident had been observed that this practice was in vogue in the time 
by Ihe bvstanders I was hearlilv laughed at.— of Queen Elizabeth.-— J, A. Bijsck, Winch- 
OwEN Gibbons, White House, Wordsley. more Hill, 
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A Strange Frleod^lp — It U very seldom 
that we hear ol such ilrange companions as 
a lamb and a cat, but our photograph shows 
a puir of animals who enterlained a decided 
aiteciion for each other. The lamb which 
had loti its mother had been reared with 



SttaoK* FtleDdi. 



milh supplied In a bottle to which was fitted a 
large teal. After having been fed in this 
manner (or a short lime, the lamb speni a 
good deal of its time inside the farmhouse and 
thus began the friend^ip with the cat. Our 
photograph shows the animals in a favourite 
position, resting on the rug before the Grc in 
the kitchen of the farmhouse. It was very 
amusing to see them occasionally at play, 
and they could often be seen drinlcing 
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house Ihe animals frequently tooli walk: 
B«her. — H. Lazenbv. York. 

" Singing oI Sparrowi."— The noise referred 
to by MisB K. Spear, which she heard on the 
island in the Serpentine, and attributes to the 
*)-called "singing of sparrows," arises from 
the swarms of starlings that roost there. The 
same thing occurs at the Whitehall end of St. 
James's Park. Ijing after dark the chattering 
sounds like the whistling o! the wind through 
ihe trees. We have two or three starlings that 
came' every day from about September till about 
Julv. J believe Ihey nesl under the tiles of a 
house at the corner of the street.— W. E. 
Levitt, Northumberland Place, Bayswaier. 

Ponr-kjived ClOTcr, — The particular super- 
stition attached to four-leaved clover is that 
if picked secretly and kept privately for a 
vear and a day the heart's desire of its 
possessor will be fulfilled. This is quaintlv 
expressed in the following doggerel rhyme : — 
Pluck four-leaved clover stealthily. 
When parsers by are none to see ; 
Bear thou It thence with privacy. 
A full year guard it secretly, 
And thou thy heart's desire shall see. 
—.\. Reader. 

The Binet Fi(h In Scolland.— 1 was very 
much interested in your paragraph on the Bil- 
let in issue of January 5th, and have been sur- 
prised how many know liltle Or nothing of the 
fish. No fish is better known in Ihe north-oast 
of Scotland, but it is there called- the "Pod- 
lie," Its names acrordinfr to its different 
s\age* of growth are: fi) "Prinkle"— this is 
its earliest stage when it is a perfect ptst lo 
rock-fishers; (2) " Miiv-podlies, " the nest 
year's stage; (3), " Podlies " ; UJ. "Sailhes" 
rorresponiling to the grille sta^re of salmon ; 
2iid (;),. ''Coals," Ihe full-grown slage at 
which the billet is Bold as ronl-fish in Ihe 
south. The billet is^ery numerous on the ensi 
coast of Scotland, but not nearly so numerous 
on the west coast. When smoked, Ihe "podlie" 
is »ery agreeable lo taste. The oil got from 
the full-grown fish Is even more medicinal than 
that of its mure Famous neighbour, the cod. 



The billet, however. Is not a clean feeder. It 
is to be found in shoals around (he inouths of 
sewers, where not another fish may be caught. 
The sport it affords is excellent, and many a 
hundred have I caught, ^Rev,) Ceo. Buh-- 
NBTT, View Park, Rutherglen. 

Worm* and Earthqnake:. — 

the surface? I observed JJiis 
last Saturday and Sunday 
(January 19th and 20th). There 

out,"' nor could they have been 
tempted by warmth above 
ground. 1 am inclined to attri- 
bute it to slight terrestrial dis- 
turbance, the more so that my- 
self and two or three other 
people had for some days been 
suffering from what we called 
" earthquake headache," (hat 
is, giddiness and feeling " al 

stand or walk. Is this peculiar 

.0 the volcanic soil of Bath? or 

have the shocks of Jamacia set 

^ Mother Earth in a tremble all 

[tf.i«»*,. „^^, ^i^_ , „„„( ,„ !,„„„ 

do birds consider worms thai 
come up of themselves unwhole- 
some? I exipected to see a rush 
to be the earliest bird; but no, these creatures 
were allowed to wriggle some paces and then 
succumb to the cold. And yet times are hard. 
To-day the birds "sit brooding in the snow," 
and are very thankful for potato jiickets. — 
E. P. T,, Lansdown, Bath. 

A Good Example — As an instance of the 
good work which can be done in Ihe pursuit 
of nature study by and for working men in 
our cities. I quote the following from a letter 
of the hon. secretary of the Birmingham Field 
Naturalists' Club, which is a branch of ihe 
Allcock Street Early Morning Adult School 
in that city:— "We are rather fortunately 
placed as a field club in that we possess a 
large room which we have converted into a 
natural history museum possessing already a 
matier of twenty-two cases 24 inches by 10 
made by our own members and containing 
specimens of lepidoptera, hymenoplera, dip- 
tera, coleoptera. etc. We have a tvpical col- 
lection of land and fresh water shells. An 
herbarium of over 300 of our local plants. 
Vivarium and breeding cages containing living 



hands is not sufficient to produce enough beat 
to thaw Che snow and consequently, as school- 
boys find, the snow will not "bind." — "M." 
"Tbc Cutor OU Plant."— Is your corre*- 
pondent, J. D. Dunn, sure that his " castor 
oil plant " is really a ricinus (ralma Chritti)? 
The true castor oil plant is in ibis latitude a 
half hardy annual and floweri (if at all) tbe 
first year. A plant that is often confused 
with thia— Ihe aralia— and is generally sold 

is quite hardy, al any rate in the south of 
England, and flowers after the second or 
third year, and I think this must be tba 
plant your correspondent alludes to. — C. H. 
AussELL, Wimbledon. 

Tbe " PlanHng " Gimc.- Re the planting 
of electric bultis, etc., Countrv-Side, paga 
85). i really must thank you for Ihe happy 
idea of the fireside game of "planting." Re- 
cently we had a progressive whist party ber«, 
and in order to pair oS tbe ladies and gentle- 
men for the interval we introduced thU 
amusement, each gentleman reading a ques- 
tion from his scoring card .and a lady finding 

feat of planting occurred during the play 
when one of the ladies " planted down" on the 
lable, amid groans from her two opponentt, 
all the thirteen trumps which she had in her 
hand. I can't help remarking on this as tha 
chances are several millions to one againtt 
siich a hand occurring again! — Frank Suith, 
Buckingham Place, Brighton. 

Tree*' PMter-Parcati. — A very interesting 
study might be made of Ihe different ways in 
which trees manage lo secure the proledio* 
of other trees in youth, generally — if not 
always — ruining their protectors in later life. 
Almost all the climbing plants come under 
this category ; but it also includes many fornt 
trees. This picture, for instance, shows boer 
an ash-seed, carried by chance on its winged 
tail into a crevice between the roots of a 
beech-tree has succeeded in establishing ilsell, 
and will no doubt ultimately ov^shadow and 
suffocate its host. "^ But the beech need mH 
complain; for its seeds, carried by wood- 
pigeons, are often dropped in such nunibera 
by the overgorged birds under Ihe pine-tree* 
on which they roost, that it is no uncommon 
experience lofind > beech-wood growing where 
a quarter of a century ago there were onlr 
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plants in flower during 
lar month. On another shelf there is arranged 
a. series of cases showing the common insects 
10' be found during that month. We have a 
students' garden of some 400 square yards, 
and this is already stocked with over a hun- 
dred specimens of our local flora. It is our 
intention to make our meetings as free from 
technical mailer as possible. We meet every 
Sunday for pr.icticnl observation in a lane with- 



" RcgclBllon at Sb<>w." — .Ml substances, 
when compromised, are heated in accord.ince 
with an elementary law of thermodynamics ; 
gases being more compressible, exhibit the 
phenomenon more markedly than in the case 
of solids and liquids, but the effect is there 
all the same. The effect of compression in 
increasing the temperature of gases is easily 
and markedly seen in the warm condition of 
a cycle pump after two or three minutes bout 
of vigorous inflation of a tyre. Now, when 
snow is compressed, first of all the air is 
squeezed out of the interstices belwi 
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crystals 



ihe fina 



which feel its influence, 
and on the removal of the pressure those par- 
ticles promptly freeze again, but now into a 
solid lump. When, however, the air is very 
cold (i.e., - f»osty), the pressure exerted by 



pines. Here we see bow the beech may in 
turn succumb to tbe ash ; and as Ihe ash seemi 
unable to hold it( own against the oak — owing 
to the dropping of acorns by rooks and jay*^ .^ 
we see how the forest growth of a di^rifl^^ 
may change as the years pan. O 
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Week's Wild Life in Pictures* 



(See page 179.) 



WE see more of the tree creeper (i) will be plain if you compare this illustra- 

when the trees are leafless, because lion of Ihe winter's state of the bee orchis 

then its flight so easily attracts and early spider orchis, given in the 

attention as it drops from a height in one " Week's Wild Life " of December 22nd. 

tree to the bottom of the trunk of the next, The Lady's Tresses scarcely deserves so 

and from that point begins 10 creep up- pretty a name, as it only bears in Septem- 

wards, delicately probing each likely hid- ber a thin flower spike of tiny whitish 

ing-place for insects with its slender bill. fk>wers. They look interesting, however. 

It is a charming little bird, so fearless of because they are closely-packed in a single 

human beings that you may watch it at line along one side only of the spike. At 

work from within a few feet. It has a the same time a new rosette of shiny 

lirttfsong like "Tit, tit-tiiKr-zee " ; but green leaves, as in the picture, will be 

in Ihe winter you hear only its thin little formed by the side of the ffower-spike, to 

call-note — a note so thin and shrill indeed give way in turn to the flower-spike of the 
that it cannot bo heard by those whose 



all dull. The bird is brown 
above and silvery- white below. 

2. The common ground lichen is abun- 
dant in woods among moss. It is leaden- 
brown above and whitish below, having 
a network of raised veins bearing hairs 
which attach themselves as air-roots to 

Ihe dead leaves and other decaying vege- ^^^ ^ , j,^^,^ ^^ ^^ 

table matler, from whith they absorb — . '. -i - - 

nourishment. This part of Ihe plant lives 
like a fungus; while the upper leaf-like 
part lives like an alga or sea-weed ; so 
that every lichen may be said to be made 
up of an alga and a fungus. 

3. The Brittle Stars differ from the 
CO mmon~ starfish in having slender arms 
Donlposed of many nwvable joints so that 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Br R. Lydekkcr. 
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they wriggle about like centipedes. They gjy|, 



break very easily, howi 
name— and it is not alw; 
perfect specimen. Someti 
break off all their five 



-hence iheir 
easy to find a 
nes they will 
s together, as 



the head of a young individual of that 
lovely South African antelope, the blesbok, 
this being displat'ed to Ihe public in order 
to show (he extraordinary difference be- 
lts face-markings and those of the 



The species takes its name trbm the 
presence of a broad white " blaze " down 
(he face, forming, witl^he white ears, 
a most striking contrast to the purplish 
chestnut of the rest of the head. In the 
jxiung, however, the " blaze " is black 
instead of white, which renders the 
general appearance so different that an 
immature individual has actually been 
described as representing a distinct 



are largely due to the necessity of using 
up in the male jJroteids which in the. 
female are normally required for repro- 
ductive purposes. 

In the same saloon, although in another 
case, has been placed the skull of the late 
Sir J, Blundell Maple's celebrated 
thoroughbred stallion, "Royal Hampton," 
the gift of Mrs. Baltard (formerly Lady 
Maple). » 

Specimens of Ihe North .'Vmeriean praine 
hare and "jack-rabbit" [an abbreviation 
of "jackass-rabbit," so named from the 
great length of its ears) have been added 
to the hare-case in the lower mammal 
gallery. 

These rodents (which have the habits of 
hares rather than of rabbits) are of in- 
terest on acount of the enormous profusion 
in which they occur in certain parts ot the 
United States. When jack-rabbits become 
a perfect pest, regular drives are insti- 
tuted, by which the rodents are rounded 
up into a " oorral." 

Al the climax of the drive the screech- 
ing of the rabbits can be heard above 
everything, and the ground is covered 
with dead rabbits by the dozen. At the 
corral-entrance the scene is indescribably 
pitiful and distressing. 

To slash and beat the poor screaming 
animals to death is the work of a short 
lime, but it brings tears to many an eye, 
and makes ihe heart sore to witness the 
linish. It is a relief to everybody when all 
is Mill, when the trying day is at an end. 
The result of a drive at Fresho. Cali- 
fornia, in 1893, was 20,001) dead rabbits. 



if on purpose; and, like the tails of ll 
lizards which have a similar powei 
breaking themselves, the severed a 
•ontlnue to wriggle for some time. 

4. The Spring Usher Moth is v 
named, because we usually sec it 
during the spell of spring-like weather, species, 
which . generally comes in February. _ It fjot improbably Ihe ancestral blesboks, 
differs, however, from the moths of spring like many other species of antelopes, had 
in having a wingless female after the a black streak down the face; and .this, 
fashion of winter moths; and our illus- for some special reason, has been changed 
fration of four males shows how widely in their descendants lo white. How to 
these vary in their modest markitigs of account for Che disappearance of the pig- 
brown and gre, . They are found near menl in the hair of this pan is, however, 
oak trees, on the trunks of which the a matter of difficulty, as it is almost im- 
wingless females crawl and hide. possible to conceive that phagocytes 

5. The Butcher's Broom, a stiff, prickly should attack only certain special nreas 
shrub, is as unlike a lily as well may be; and then work lo a definite pattern. 

but so is the asparagus plant, and both In the North Hall may be seen a hen 

of them belong to the lily family. The pheasant, the gift of Mr. C. J, Heath, 

illustration shows a spray ot butcher's F.R.C.S., which has assumed many of 

broom bearing Ihe red berries which make the plumage characters normally cliarac- 

the female plants or the separate female teristic of the cock. When the bird was 

branches of a two-sexed plant so bright in dissected Ihe ovaries were found to be 

winter. The inconspicuous female flowers, diseased. Although the tail-feathers are 

not shown in the illustration, may be normal, the head and neck have assumed 

found now, spread out flat in the middle the blue plumage of the cock. 
of what look like the plants' spiny-leaves. This assumption of secondary male 

though they are really flattened-out twigs, sexual character by barren females affords 

The berries shown in the picture are grow- support to the theory that such characters 

ing where la^t year's flowfers were borne. 

6. This picture of the little orchid-like ^^^^^-^^^^^——^-^^^^^^^^ 
plant known as Lady's Tresses is given The enlargement ol "The Country 
to show how, even in winter the botanist ^j j^ permanent. Pleiise introduce 
can identify many flowers that are to be "^ 

in the coming summer and autumn. This the Paper to your Iriendm. 



BeautMol Sheik. 

{Cnntinued from page 173.) 
spirally disposed lines with their ibter- 
iiiL-diale lighter markin|{S, resembling 
steps, arc remotely analogous to staircases. 
Although the brown upper surfaces of 
ihesu shells have a great similarity K> each 
other, the designs on the underside vary 
considerably, the commonest being a series 
of bright pink diamond spots circularly 
arranged on an ivory ground. 

Basket shells, a sketch of one of which 
is provided in the lower portion of' No. 2. 
enable us to readily understand the maniKr 
adopted by shell-fish in building up their 
normally imperishable eases. The outer, 
or free edge may be likened to a lip, and 
subsequent layers of lime are added (hereto 
in order to increase the size of the shell. 
Each preceding rib, all of which stand out 
so bold and clear around the spire, coiTes- 
ponds with the completion of the shell for 
a certain season at varying anterior dates, 
and are termed periodic mouths. At first, 
of oour.se, Ihe animal is small, and can 
only construct a proportionately sized re- 
ceptacle; but as its growth slowly increases 
the dimensions of its abode are adapted to 
its needs, the last opening, or iTMHith, 
always being larger than any of the 
others. This process accounts for the spiral 
formation of shells. 

Among Ihe commonest objects of the 
seaside are the small limpets, shaped lik? 
shallow ribbed tents, an example of which 
is given to the rigi^it of No, a. Run- 
ning diagonally across the centra! por- 
tion of No. 3 may be seen a ap0rimen of 
the screw shells, a dpfinitioq wh}ch is ven- 
obviously appropriate. 

uitji".izea uy v. j v/ v^x 1^ 
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Questions worth A nswering 

PRIZES POR UEADEB5. 



A Mixed Bag. 

The *" Age " ol IcrtMg*.— 



t/all 



age I 



larger ii 



IE a. 



; giving from week to weeka Be.ldM the rabbit In AurtraU. hM the In- 
.'' .". 1 trodnclion i>l ta aDlmil Into a Britlih CD'ony 



r proved a great put? 



VV number oriiitoresting questions 

nil kinds of subjects in keeping 
with The CouKTRV-SiDE. We invite ^^^^^ ,^^,^^,j, j., 

readers to send in brief answers to these ^^^ introduced into Jamaica because 
questions, and for tlie best answer re- ^^^ ,hought that the creature wouid be 
celved each week we shall award a prize ^^.^j^, .^ exterminating the rals on the 
of five shlU.ngs. ^ Below are a number ot ^^^^^ ^^^^ plantations. The experiment, 
however, was not successful, for enormous 
, . , . J , ,- .L . damage has been done to the domestic 

answered la show the kind of replies that p„^,(^^. ^^ the ground game by the mon- 



1 number of y_,„_ 
questions that have reached us from ^^^y^^ 

sources, and some have ^ b«n ^^^^^^ ■ j^^^ 1^^^^ j^^^ 

; wanted. Answers are invited 

six questions at the end. No reply should 
exceed one hundred words in length, but 
they may be less, and answers each week 
must reach us by tfie Monday following 
the publication of the paper, Addi ■ - 
" Answers," The Coontrv-Sh 
Tudor Street, London, E.C. 



h*.— Theie are at least three 

mmoii species of " clothes moths" whith 
strov clothes anil carpets, etc. 
The' " Maple."— The sycainore was ftnown 
ihe " maple " by the older bolanists ; and. 
course, it is a kind of maple. 
Addlea '■ Egg-Dlel."— A certain species o( 
ago the mongoose i^^j.}, jj charitaWy credited with devpunng 
ilv the addled egg<! of ihe, crayfish. 
A Pr<»fttable Parwlp,— In a garden «' Ta™- 
y, Nortliants. a parsnip was discos-ered will) 
"sold ring firmly in " " 

Rnstlc -'Tatcho.' 

luthern wood plani 



the 



When irai baU badag aboliifaed In Eng- 



Ii any iadlvidnal aalmal protected by Act 
ol Parlliineiit on accoant ot a nMlnl lerTlce second reading. 
which It pertarml while Hvlog? 



Yes, the New Zealand Legislai 
time ago passed a measure prohibiting, 
under a penally of ;^io, any interference 
with an old dolphin known , 
Jack." This animal acts as i 
live pilot of vessels going in 
Ihe French Pass, keeping invE 



formerlv used as 

_. with old ^lad-oil. 

ciiiiieu and Cormoranti.— To prei-eni their 
ained cormoranls Irom swallowing -the fish 
ley capture, the- Chinese place a fairly lis.bt 
ng round the birds' necks, 
touch V. Sight.— In the rase of most depp- 
•a fishes which are suppliwl with defective 
i-eslghi. this is made up for by their having 
ianv extremely long and sensitive leelers. 
'" '" "") Glow-worms and Slorm..-lt is a curious 
House of g„j unexplained fact that glow-worms always 
out on lis shine with a brighter light just before an 
approaching storm than at any other time. 
1 BI..V. The Diet ol Wornw.— The usual foi>d of 

Can yon lay where there U a Shake- ^^^^^^ consists of decaying vegetable matter, 
some •!«■"!■«> S'^" "» Engl«i. *«»* ""^"y "•"* but they will also readily devour animal 
litinf ***** *''• P"""" «"P'y ' fai being especially attractive tg them. 

PIcUed Flower BBda— It is said ttiat 1 



In 1835, when a Bill was passed 
J this degrading form of sport 
ana 4' Thirty-three years earlier, a P'" 
effect was introduced into the 
Comtnons, but was thrown 



naking 
illegal. 









Yes, the number must be very great. 
Some time ago a signalman employed near 
Worksop stated that he had picked up in 
the course of a year in the three or four 
miles of line which he ttonlrolled, one 
pigeon, one kestrel-hawk, two pheasants, 
four partridges, one common snipe, one 
jack snipe, innumerable small birds of all 



„ On her Essex estate the Countess of ^^^^^ ^^^^ g, ^^^ ^„,, 

Felorus ^ar.VLtick. has a , garden which includes ,onn«l into an excellent 

nost enec- gyg^ flower, shrub, and vegetable men- [^ laste very much like ■ 

°' lioned in the works of Shakespeare. The a Daring Onll.— Mr. 

"^ collection includes over two hundred saw a sea gull s*oop a 

species, each of which bears a label with had caught and lajd c 

the quotation from the play in which i 

was mentioned. "Voiwn ol the Yew.— .-^ herd of valuable bul- 

in Houghton Park, near Dun- 

^, in»o 3 shrubberv and ate Ihe 

Teaves of the vew trees, with ihe result that 
wild state seven were fatally-^ poisoned. 

not onlv in Russia, but in the Pyrenees. . * "^."^^.^^-fhe J^^V 

■ Scandinavia, Germany, _and in Hun- JfJ^^^'ibe. for it does r 



Are beara still found In other Enropean | 
conattlet, beiidci Rnula? j 

The bear is still found ii 



gary. 



kinds, three 
one foxhound. 
dozens of rabbit 
sands of frogs. 
were also a co« 
same streiah 



me collie, several hares. 

scares of rals. and thou- 

In the same period there 

V and a sheep killed on the 



In Saxon limes the bear ■ 
England. During the 
of Edward the Confessor ihe tow 
Norwich had to" furnish annually om 
to the King, 



, cuckoo Iril 



, Barry Jones once 
a salmon which he 
1 the bank, and peek 
;, aflerwards flying away with 



espeelabie of Ihe 



Which I 



e the swUteit anlmaU? 



^^'y the nests of other birds, 
■eig" African* and Owls.— African natives look- 
n of liTon the owl with feelings of dread, believing 
bear that a wound from its talons will never he.^l. 

The "Tammle Norrle."— In ihe island of 
St. Kilda the puffin is knowYi by the quaint 



title ol "Tan 



The best horse record for 

the rate of nearly thirty-five miles an hour, 

1i anything known at to the rapldHj wllh ^^^^^ this is quite ex,ceptional. The best 

which intecl. vibrate (heir wing.? ^^^^s of .various animals have been c«m- 

I,ord Avebury has informed us that the P^.'ed as follows :— First-class greyhound, 

comnxirf house fly vibrates its wings 



at Pycr 



Birds' NeMi I 



e Norri 



second ; and the bee 36.41 



336 1 



By the colour of the feet. The herring and 
Ihe lesser blackbacked, have flesh-coloured 
and yellow feet respectively ; the common 
guH, which is of medium si^e, has 
greenish feet; the kittiwake has black 



Evolution.— Ntr. W. P. 

a theory on Ihe evoluiion . 
effect that formerly a'l birds- 
ted in trees and that the first cause of iheir 
ling on the ground was overcrowding. It 
t advanced in support of this theory that 
-. - ,„c oldest known fossil-bird, the archteopleryx, 

thirty-four r(iiles an hour; racehorse, j^.^^ ^ tree-nesting species. 
thirty-two miles; prong-horned antelope, Slaughter ol Seal*. — It has been computed 
thirty miles; Texan jack-rabbit, twenty, that between the years 171)0 and 1S30 between 
eight miles; common fox, twenty-four sixteen and seventeen million fur seals were 
miles; foxhound, Cwentv-(wo miles, killed on the sealing grounds south of Ihe 

•■ • record speed is at the rate of four- ^q"='" '''°"'=;,„v ^., „■„=. u,, ,,,, ^,„„ 

.. r • ■ Mech and neck, — the giratte has tiie same 

imber of bone-joints in the neck as the por- 

,. jise, although the latter seems to h.ive no 

neck at all. and the former appears to be " alt 

neck." — E. A. Brooksbank. 

Adders in Scotland.— When, some years .tro. 



teen miles an fiour. 
What U the cauie ol rain and bail tlormi? ' 



Which ii the most profitabte ol all not ' 



s of Uch 
no fewer 



4,000 adders 



feet; and ^hc smallest, the blackhcaded bearing ti 
gull, has ruddy purple legs. ^^^ ^ ^ 

When was the last woll killed In Britain? pr«»»l mo 

Tt is sometimes slated that Sir E. Cnme- I» M true that In the Arctic regions people '. 

ron despatched the last wolf in Britain in more than a mile apart can converse com- . 

1680: but so late as 1743 a wolf was killed (ortably? 

in the region of the Findhorn in Moray. jjavj ^atj ever been ased largely In recent ; 

shirr, bv a local inhabitant named Mc- times to check the Increase ol any animals 1 

Queen. " other than rals and mice? 1 



about Ihe t;round t 
lid lo be by krepins 
when others w-'i Iw 
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The Giant of the Solar System. 



NEARLY overhead during the eve 
of this month flares a bright 
like objecl. This is Jupiter, 
largest of the sun's briiliftnt 



By NORM AN LATTEY. 

The great red spot 



30.000 

miles in length by 7,000 miles in width, 
the and curiously enough seems 10 have 
and shitted its position westward about 



a half times greater in bulk than miles since last spring, 

all his planetary conjreres put together. Some idea of the present aspect of Jupi- 

Though his prodigious globe is S5,ixki ter may be gathered from the accompany- 

mtles in diameter, i.e., ten times gre.iter ing sketch made recently by the writer by 

than that of the earth, his rotation period means of a large telescope. Needless to 

occupies barely twelve hours- — less than say it is beyond human power to portray 

hall ours. the delicate wispy markings and lustrous 

The shape of Jupiter is very, far from shimmer which the instrument revealed 

round; in fact, it is almost oval, indicating under high magnifying powers. 

.*) semi-plastic body spinning on its axis at After Galileo's discovery of the four 

such a terrific speed as to cause a con- largest moons in 1610, Jupiter was sup- 

siderable bulging in the equatori;il regions posed to possess no others, but in 1892 

with, of course, a corresponding flattening a fifth was detected at the Lick Observa- 
tory in California. 



The spectacle of the 
belted planet, half sun. 
hall ftxirld as he appears , 
through a large tele- 
scope, flanked by his 
lour principal moons, is 
superbly impressive, his 
shining disc crossed hor- 
izontally by dusky bands 
from pole to pole. 

Even through a smalt 
instrument the two main 
'girdles at once attract 
attention, and at one 
period a few years ago 
(he wonderful "Red 
Spot" was a remarkable 
feature, having Seen 
conspicuously in evi- 
dence for twenty years. 

Several times it has 
laded almost to invisi- 
bility, but each time 
some inexplicable resus- 
citating force rescued it 
from total extinction. Of 
recent years, however, it 
tias been gradually fad- 
ing and is now very 
faint. 

The nature of this ex- 
traordinary object re- 
mains a mystery. From 
its apparent stability and 
.ippearance ol being sur- 
rounded by 
of rushing li 
fluid — for Jupi 
evidently by no means 

tooled down sufficiently to be enclosed Sir Robert Ball, the Irish 
in a firm crust— the' great red hpol however, predicted the existence of more, 
was assumed to "be a solid excrescence and in ignj a sixth was found photo- 
rising above the glowing atmosphere of graphically with a seventh a month later. 
metallic vapours surrounding the actual The three last are exceedingly faint and 
gldbe. their births were probably not uncon- 

.^ striking demonstration was afforded nected with the disruption of some of the 
in 1891. when a small dark spot was ob- minor members of the family of thirty- 
served floating slowly along ihe strings of two comets attached to the Jovian system, 
incandescence blocked by the great red The transit or passage across the face 
>pot. of Jupiter of one of the larger satelhtes 

It was many inonths approaching the is a remarkable sight. The glittering 
latter, and the outcome of the collision point of light approaches the shining disc 
was watched with intense interest. At without exhibiting any sign of the impend- 
!a!<t the impact look place with a some- ing change which it is about to undergo. 
M-hat unexpected rejHdi. The smaller spot Then it seems to touch the edge, and 
iistead of being arrested in its progress for a minute or two hangs like a pearl 
1 ideavoured to coast round the larger one against the blackness. The next inst.inl 
: nd was dashed to pieces like a drifting it is transformed into a spot of jet pro- 
\.rcck on a rock-bound coast. jeelcd on a luminous background. Slowly 



it travels along, a perfectly round speck, 
making for the opposite side. 

Presently another, but not so intensely 
black counterpart, appears on the scene , 
following behind. This is the satellite's 
shadow which insists on accompanying its 
more material leader on its journey. Im- 
perceptibly the former gains on the latter 
until they seem identical; then the shadow 
begins to forge ahead, and increasing the 
iead passes olT the disc in front. 

The whole efl'ect is due to a certain re- 
lativc position of the sun, earth and Jupi- 
ter, and at other periods when these are 
altered the order is reversed. Sometimes 
also the Satellites are eclipsed in the 
mighty cone of shadow lost by Jupiter in 
space, or di.^appear behind the disc instead 
of passing In front. 

The .distance of Jupiter from the sun 
averages 4H3 million miles and the planet 
occupies nearly twelve years in com- 
pleting a circuit. In 
other words, its " an- 
nual " period is twelve 
limes as long as ours, 
and so would be (he 
it not that 
ig to the uprighc- 



gard t. 



I of i 



s path in space 
none are possible. 

Owing also to the 
partial self-luminosity of 
the globe absolute dark- 
ness is probably non-ex- 
istent to the Jovians, if 
there be any. On this 
point, however, even 
speculation must be 
silent for the present, 
since what we see is in 
all likelihood merely a 
cloud envelope of super- 
healed gases through 
which no instrument yet 
known (o science can 
penetrate. 
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K Ihrougli a large ttleicope. 
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Sea-Birds of Cork and Kerry. 

By MAUD E.. SARGENT. - 

THE extreme South-western oorner of Ireland, where the 
Atlantic winds and waves have rent the coast into fantas- 
tically-shaped clifFs, rocks, and islets, is the haunt of 
myriads of sea-birds, some of whom are decidedly rare in other 
parts of (he British Isles. 

The only Irish nesting-stations of the gannet, or solan-goose, 
are the Little Skelligs, o<T the Kerry coast, and the curious 
rocks named the " Bull," " Cow," and " Calf." off Dursey 
Head, to the west of Bantry Bay, in the Co. Cork. This fine, 
but noisy, and, according to sailors and fishermen, very stupid 
bird, has only one colony in England — Lunrfy Island — but it 
nesis on the Bass Rock, and Ailsa Crag in Scotland, and is 
abundant on St. Kilda. 

The name of "booby gannet" seems to have arisen from 
the fact that it will allow itself to be handled on the nest, or 
knocked down with a stick, rather than forsake the eggs or 
young, and also because the birds were formerly caught by 
fastening a fish on a board, which was floated on Ihe water, 
when the ganneis, attracted by the sight as they sailed over- 
head, swooped down upon the board from a great height, often 
breaking their necks or bills against the wood. 

This custom is not <iuite extinct even yet, and the birds are 
also frequently entangled in the meshos of nets when a shoal 
of herring, mackerel, or some other surface-swimming fish, 
on which the gannets chiefly feed, visits (he coast. Then the 
poor "boobies," hovering far above, dash down with great 
force upon the fish, catching feet or heads in the net, and prob- 
ably having thoir necks wrung by the angry (ishermen. 

The birds are remarkable for their powers of vision. The 
Cork fisher-folks describe a keen-«ighled person as having "the 
eye of a gannet." In former days the peasantry of Kerry used 
to eat these and other sea-birds on fast-days, thinking from the 
fishy flavour that they were not to be considered as meat ! 

On the summit of the gigantic rocks and cliffs, the fierce 
great, black-backed gull or " horse-gull," as he is called here, 
makes his nest, and is not a pleasant neighbour to other 
creatures. He is a terrible egg thief, and will attack and kill 
sick or wounded birds, first blinding them, then pecking them 
to death. 

Young rabbits often fall a victim to him, and the country- 
folks declare that he will kill weakly lambs and attack drown- 
ing men, and often carries off chickens or young ducks when 
he wanders up the estuaries, when the nesting-season is over. 
In spite of tliese enormities, it is often lamed and kept as a 
atong tlie roast. In the South of England, this fine btrd 



nests in similar situations, being fond of hollows among tufts 
of sea-pinks, popularly known as "our4ady's cushions." 

The black-headed gull breeds in bogs and grassy isles in 
many of the loughs that run inland from this coast. In winter 
the birds come down to the estijaries in large numbers. They 
may be seen prothenading on the quays in Cock and Queens- 
town quite regardless of the traffic, as they search greedily for • 
food, uttering the shrill note, which has gained them the title 
of " laughing gulls." 

The common gull is very numerous in winter, when it may 
be seen feeding in the fields with the rooks, or on Ihe shore 
with the hooded crows, which are known here as " squall- 
crows," or "scald-crows," and are a perfect pest to poultry 
and gaoie-keepers. In Ireland they take the place of the 
carrion crow, which is only an occasional visitor. 

The pretty kittiwakes have large colonies on the Bull and 
Cow rocks, and similar places where they fill the air with their 
cries of "kittiwake! kittiwakel " The common, liltle, and. 
Arctic tern all nest in grassy islands along this coast, especially 
in Bantry Bay, The graceful shape, gray and white plumage, 
black heads, forked tails, and bright red feet and bills, combine 
to render these " sea-swallows " beautiful birds. The rare 

visitors are the Iceland gull and the ferocious, glaucous gull, 
known as " the Burgomaster " or " Ring-master," from his 
habit of bullying and chasing the other sea-birds. 

Two species of skuas also appear in autumn, but (hey are 
not common, and the same may be said of Ihe great crested 
grebe; though the little grebe, or dab-chick is to be seen all 
the year, round lakes and estuaries. 

The guillemots, called " murres " in Cork, are very common, 
vast numbers nest with the razorbills and puffins on the rocks 
aiKl islands of Kerry and on inany parts of the Cork coast, such 
as the Bull and Cow' rocks, the " Stags " off Castlehaven, 
and in the high cliffs «f the Old Head of Kinsale, where gulls, 
rock-pigeons, and tountless other birds make their homes. 
The single, large, handsome egg is laid on the bare ledges of 
the rocks, where the pretty black and white birds sit in long 
rows. 

The oomica Hooking puffin, or " sea-parrot," with its 
plumage of grey, white, and black, and its enormous red and 
yellow beak, which looks as if it were signed for a sort of bird- 
clown, is common in sutnmer, when it lays in holes among the 
rocks, or in rabbit-burrows, sometimes turning out the proper 
owners in inost unceremonious fashion. 

The ceaseless persecution of shepherds and gamekeepers 
have driven the raven from its inland haunts; It seems to nest 
only along the most unfrequented part of the coast. 

The very handsome great northern diver is a fairly common 
autumn and winter visitor to this part of Ireland, where it is 
often called " the loon." I have teen it n»ore than once my- 
self in late August, and fancy that it foltows the shoals of 
herrings or the small " harvest mackerel " to these shores from 
its Northern home. The much smaller " red-throated diver " 



iskn< 



'■ the c 



The lesser black-backed gull is not so common on this coast. 
but it has been known to build on the Sovereign Islands, near 
Kinsale, and on the grassy slopes of many rocky islets to the 
westward. The predatory gull is very numerous here, and 



The " black divers," often mentioned by fishernlen, are the 
common black cormorants, which have large colonies on the 
ledges of many cliffs and on the top of the Cow rock, but 
wander far inland in winter up the rivers. L.ist year I fre- 
quently saw a large one seated on a rock in the river Lee, about 
a mile above Cork, cmi the locJt-out for fish. 

The shags, or green cormorants, never go inland. They 
build in dark caverns and fissures in (he cliffs, where (hey twist 
about their long necks in snaky fashion, and croak angrily at 
intruders, but can farely be hunted out of their hiding-place. 

When the autumn gales commence, or large shoals of bait 
visi( these shores, the stormy petrels, or " Mother Gary's 
chickens," haled by sailors, appear close to land- Thev nest 
underground, like the puffins and shearwaters, in the Skeilig's, 
Blasqueis, and other Kerry isles. Tlje sea for many a mile 
round is simply alive with birds, and at night Ihe weird cries 
of the dusky shearwaters, who have emerged from 'heir 
burrows, echo across the waves. 

Many of the islands are tenanted by a pair of ptre^rine 
falcons, who rear Iheir young on the bare ledges of cliffs, and 
devour quantities of gulls, plover, curlew, puffins, and rabbits. 

In winter Rocks of teal, widgeon, wild duck, pintails, and 
sometimes brent geese arrive on these shores. In severe 
seasons the lag goose and the white-fronted goose appear, but 
in Galway, Mayo, and Donegal, these birds are frequent 
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Snakes as Pets. 

By FRANK nNN. 

ALTHOUGH many people Seel a re- as in other animals, the great thing is to 
pulsion (or snakes, others are as be quiet and avoid flurry ; and they should 
much interested in them as in other not be absolutely taken hold of if this can 

animals, and would willingly keep and be avoided, but gently supported and 

Study these wonderful creaturea—verte- allowed to twine aljout the hand. 

brates with the form of worms, whose Acoommodalion for a pet snake is not 

name they shared in old English. difficult to arrange, it being remembered 

We have a fairly good subject for snake- that the creature needs access to sunlight 

1 or shade, and a suffi- 

eienlly large bath to im- 
merse itself completely. An 
enclosure in a sunny shel- 
tered spot in the garden, 
with a wall of metal or 
other smooth surface, loo, 
high for (he snakes to 
climb, could be easily fitted 
up for snake requirements ; 
it would need a netting 
top to keep out intruders, a 
flower-pan sunk in the earth 
for bathing, and a heap of 
litter for (he snakes to hide 
and hibernate in. 

An indoor cage should 
have the sides of glass, any 
perforated material used 
for admitting ventilation 
being at the top. so that the 
snake cannot rub its muzzle 
ag.iinst it. The floor should 
be covered with (urf or peb- 
bles, and (he bath sunk flush 
with the surface of this. 
Turt must be thrown away 
when withered and dirly, 
but pebbles can easily be 
washed under running 
water and then replaced. 

For food a common 
snake needs frogs or small 
fish, which btter must, of 
course, be given in ,the 
bath ; very small specimens 
should have tadpoles and 
mealworms and other in- 
sects offered lo them. The 
tood should be alive, as, 
iven more than most rep- 
I. tiles, snakes insist on see- 
ing' anything move before 
(hey take it as food. Care 
should be taken never to 
disturb a snake just after a 

snake, althouiih this specks has one menl. as this will make it disgorge. 

serious drawback in its habit of exuding,' Whrn kept in a warm room, a snake 

o vtlc-smelling secretion when handleil. will be active ail the winter; but this is 
This, however, it 

ceases lo do when it 

becomes tame and 

(eels confidence in its 

It has also the 
good quality of not 
actually biting, al- 
lhou);h it can show a 
mouth enough to 
fright'' n anyone, as 
the. i II u s t r a t ion 
shows, and this is 
somewhat of a coi. 
cession, for a good 
many species of non- 
venomous snakes are riiaio.i 
very.free biters. 
. In handling snakes, " ■" 



not desirable, as depriving the reptile's 
system of its natural period of rest. It is 
best, therefore, when autumn comes on 
to remove the snake to a cold room, but 
one out of the reach of frost, and, giving 
it extra litter, allow it to retire from view 
naturally (ill the spring. 




An tDleTeillns Pet tor a Ltd;. 



Ths Ringed Snitk*. 

and taught to have csoBdcnco la It* ovsM. 



Snakes in a garden enclosure can. of' 
course, ,be left to manrge this matter for 
themselves, care being taken (o, see (hat 
the litter allowed them Is sufficient in 
amount to allow them to pcneiraic beyond 
the power of frost, 

Tlie ringed snake in a wild state lays 
a large number of eggs Jeposidag them 
ofien in a manure heap jr amongst a mass 
of garden rubbish, sometimes in a hole in 
(he wall of an outbuilding or ruiris. It 
has been calculated tha( (he av, rage num- 
ber of eggs is about thirty ; and one would' 
expect to find the snakes more frequently 
than one does. Perhaps many eggs get 
destroyed by farmers turning over their 
rubbish, and again, (hese snakes glide 
away very quickly 
and probably pass 
unnoticed. The eggs 
are laid in late spring 
and hatched in the 

In captivity it is not 
often one finds them- 
breeding, however. 

There is one draw- 
back (o keeping (hese 
reptiles ns pels, and 
that is their peculiar 
tendency lo develop 
the dread disease 
l^. c-tift. canker. This '/X '^ 
most difficult W 
eradicate. 
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The Microscope. 

THERE are few objects that ore moi^ 
servcdiy po|>u1ar with the microscoi 
fhan the extremUy of the proboscis 
the blow.fly. 

The photograph shown was laktn undc 
microscope with a mnjinification ot so dial 
ters, and, perfect thouKh the pielure rs, it f; 
a long way short of prespnting [he minute 
licacv of striKfure thai a peep at the origi 

Look at Ihe picture through an ordin. 
pocket lens. You will see the curious form 
the pseudD'ltaclitw. those rib-like char 
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Hcdgt-aparrow'a Song. — No, it is not un- 
usual to hear this so early as January 1st, in 
a favourable year ; (hough the bird Is often 
silent for several weeks in mid-winler.— (10 
A. \V. B,) 

Immigrant Woodplgeoai.— Yes, immense 
flocks of woodpigeons come over to us from 
Scandinavia and north-easlern Europe for Ihe 
winter. Xhey spread over the country and 
do a terrible amount of injury to the farmer, 
—(to J. R. Lascuaid.) 

Blickbirdi' Winter FUgbl.— I think that the 
reason why blackbirds in late wlnler seem to 
dodge about among'the bushes In the morning, 
flying more swiftly than at other seasons, is 
e pairing and chasing rivals away. 



. E. Jot 
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ExtremlCf of tirt praboAcit of ■ blowfly. 

with the respiralioti of the creature. Subse- 
quent invesligalion has proved that ihey have 
to do with its feeding, thai they are suctorial 
in their character instead of respiratory ; they 
are reallv a series of minute arches, ihe extre- 
mities of which can be closed al will. Your 
lens will show the terminations of the upper 
of these into (he two large Irunks, whilst those 
of the lower end in the terih, (hose forked 
processes near Ihe dark tnuscle in the ceMre. 

The larger hairs can be seen bv the unaided 
'eye, but the lens will show the invriuds of ex- 
ceedingly miniiie hairs, with which Ihe prin- 
cipal part of the membrane composing the 
structure is spudded. 

The dark b:inds that extend across the orj^n 
are muscles for the closing of the sides 
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" Mvhcd Bird!."— Yes, it is probable 4hat 
the variously-coloured sparrow j — one nearly 
while, one with buff wings, one mottled, and 
one with pale collar — are all membere of Ihe 
same family. For seven years now a similar 
family, varying from year to year, has bred 
about my house.— (lo A. M. WhvIE.) 

DIDercBCH In LoDdon Gnlli. — The larger 
individuals among the flocks of London gulls 
are "herring gulls"; but the differences in 
the head-colouring of Ihe smaller gulls do 
not indicate difference of kind. They are all 
"black-headed gulls," and many ot them are 
showing dislinct signs of the dark hoods which 
Ihey will bear in summer.— (lo U*. E. 
Leveti.) 

Itclarn ol the Birdi — Undoubtedly instinct 
plays a strong part in the return of the birds 
to the very spot where 'hey nested or were 
reared last year. But this only becomes 
effective when they have been c.nrried by Ihe 
wind within sight of remembered landmarks ; 
though lo their " bird's-eye view " from aloft 
a hundred miles between landmarks might be 

nothing. (to K. G. liRACKENKUHY.J 

Dead Cbannch.— Iiwould be impossible to 
say what the bird died of without a poil-tnor- 
tem. The enternal appearance suggested a fit 
of some kind as the immediale cause. The 
lump over the eye was a rumour, which could 
easily have been removed by a medical man, 
or anyone possessing a little skill and anatomi- 
cal knowledge. You give no idea how the bird 
was fed, and this knowledge would probably 
have given the kev to a more definite cause of 
death.— {W. COLLOP, Hornsey.) 

Jacobin* Eye* Adeclcd.—I really do not 
know whether astigmatism has been recog- 
nised among birds, but 1 see no reason why it 
should not affect Ihem just (he same as 
humans, tiowever, your bird's actions may 
perhaps be due lo a simpler cause. Many 
jacobins, particularly those of g<iod quality 
whose heads are smothered in the mass of 
feathers forming what is called the " hood and 
chain," have their vision more or less ob- 
scured. These birds naturally acquire a habit 
of groping their way about, and often go 
through sirange antics in endeavouring to see 
over or beyond ihe obstructing feathtrs.^to 
M. riRKfs, Redcliffe Square, S.W.) 



. GlLLfiSI-IE.) 

\ Gait of Tlirniliei.— No, I do not think ihat 

; j""!. I ™Ri.iso.) 

I "Strange Capture*. "—It is not very un- 

■ usual for a wren or robin to be caught in a 
' wire rat-trap.— (to R. W. PEiniiN.) 

' Eggs of Game.— Of course, it is illegal to 

! lake Ihe eggs of game birds except on ground 

■ of which you own the shooting rights.— -(to ti. 
" W. GiLUisnE.) 

Black Sparrow. — Black sparrows are very 

L rare; but I have no doubt that the " beautiful 

little bird with the black and glossy plumage 

of a blackbird" which fed regularly with the' 

sparrows was one.— ^fo F. M. Hkwbti.) 

Water Snaket. — Snakes always swi-n with 
only their head above water. The oini which 
your son saw near I'oona was most probably 
one of the harmless, brown water snakes so 
common in India.— {lo Rev. H. M. CnuHCH, 
Edinburgh.) 

Rearing Wild RabMt,— There is not much 
difficulty in rearing a wild rabbit that is taken 
from the nest, and taming it. Wild rabbiis 
caught al any age and given their, liberty in a 
yard where Ihey can dig. will live, but will 
never become tame. — (to W. Howahth.) 

Keeping a Butterfly.— Yes, buttei'flies can 
he kept alive for a long time, and will become 
tame, if fed on moistened sugar, brown pre- 
ferred. As your butterfly appears lo like sitting 
on the damp moss in the corner of his box. this 
is probably an addition to its comfort. Butter- 
flies arc often aroused to activity in winter 
by unusual or accidental warmth reaching 
their sleeping places.- -(*o E. Hoi>- 



JETTS.) 

How Peewlli Live.— .Of i 



t of the ground except 



and a 



could tbey suck • 



very clever at hearing then 
surface and pulling ihem out. In hard frosls 
they go on short commons, being only able 
to obtain food when the mud Ikits or sand - 
Hals of the nearest tidal river or sea coast are 
uncovered at low tide. — (to H, Young. Leyton- 

Abnndance of Slarilng*. — There is probably 
a double reason for the appearance of large 
numbers of starlings in your garden Ibis win- 
ter for the first time. Firstly, star- 
lings have been multiplying steadily for 
many years, owing to good breeding 
seasons and mild winters; so that they are 
overcrowded and have to find new feeding- 
places. Secondly, there has been, this year, 
for some years, a spell of 



h redur 



s.— (to \V. D. 



■lings ti 



Where " Tbe CoantrySide " Goes.—" All 

good wished " writes Mr. R. Kearlon, ihe 
famous nature- photographer, who. I regret to 
know, has suffered much lalelv from influenza. 
" to vou and The Countrv-Siiie. which I 
meet in a great number of unexpected corners 
of the earth." 

■ From ■ Friend.— "As for The Countht-Sioh 
1 feel that mere words are quite inadequjle 
lo express my appreciation of its value. I 
now sjbscribe for two copies, one of whidi 
goes lo our village schoolmaster and from" 
him to his bnys, and the other lo a missioniry 

nephew and his wife in India." — Mrs. Jakvis 

Barber. Halhersage. 
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Live Stock for Profit and Pleasure* 



bi'nefictal. If broody hens are obtainable 
they may be set, selecting the fattest, as 
fat means heat. Make the nest on the 
ground, but with good thick hay. 

If incubators are used, care should be 
taken to see that the legs stand firm, and 
that it is free from vibration. The best 
tenipt-rature to work it during the early 
winter months is 105 to 106 degrees. See 
that all cgRs are dean and free from dirt. 
It is well to carefully wash them in warm 



Composition at Foods. 

Common sense is an all-important factor 
in the feeding of profitable poultry, for let 
a man have ever so good a knowledge of 
the chemical composition of foodstuffs 
but lack common sense, he will make a 
failure of poultry feeding. 

An observant individual with a modicum 



POULTRY. 

-Oi IM Finn— Cvrnpotltisn ol Ftodt— Wlntat Hlou. 

Ponllry on the Farm. 

AGRE.VT deal of controversy, I find, 
exists with regard to the benefit or 
harm which poultry are supposed 
to do to pastures connected with our 

If a large number e.\ist on a small acre- 
age, the land is worth nothing for grazing, 
therefore the rent is chargeable to poultry, 
but when poultry are scattered over a larfje 
;irea— as they should be— say, 40 fowls to 
the acre, not only is the food bill corrcs- 
(.■ondingly lessened, but the grass grown 
as the result, in my experience, more than 
compensates for the consumption of grass 
by the fowls, which cattle would other- 
wise have eaten. Many of our. farmers of common sense can get along without 
allow cattle and horses to graze at the the chemical analysis, but he will certainly 
same time as poultry, although I do not have greater success if he gives a little of 
commend the plan. his attention to the study of the composi- 
.\fter harvest or any crops, in fact, colo- tion of the foods he is using. There is in 
nips of fowls are placed on the land for Chanticleer's opinion no set ration which 
four or «x weeks. It is astonishing the can be given at all limes and under all 
grain they pick up, and the number of conditions; it must of necessity be altered 
worms and insects per acre must be con- according to the different conditions under 
sidierably lessened, to the benefit of the which fowls are kept. 

land and the ir(vigoration of the fowls, The purpose for which they are required, 

especially when I learn that 50.000 earth show, table, or eggs, their general health 

tt-orms are to be found in each acre of and condition, the climate, season of year, 

ordinary farm land, and the relative prices of food have all to 

Of course, large moveable houses on be taken into consideration. 

wheels are placed on the land, which is For fowls which are comfortably housed 

moved from week to week to fresh ground, and quartered the nutritive ratio of the 

all fowls being securely locked *up each food, more especially for laying hens. 

r.ight, whilst a capital device 10 keep off should be i to 4. (hat is, food that aver- 

intruders is to place a stout wire across the ages one part of protein (muscle or flesh 

Felds, along which a good watch dog can forming compounds) to four parts carbo- 

slide his chain, giving all the appearance h>-drates or nitrogen extracts (heat or fat 

ol freedom as he paces up and down. producing compounds). 

Wtitet Kotei. ^" ^°°^ must be. of course, palatable, 

r, . u ■ . ii, I 1 i,n..ij '•I'' such that il will be eaten with a relish, 

Ourmg the wmlrv weather fowls should ^„ , , „_„ i„, „ ■ ■ . . ,1. . .u 

. L II J . ■_ .1, « i,.u:^h 3"° here lot me again point out that the 

not be allowed o run m the --■»""■ "^h.^h »> f 



can be easily arranged, which will provfc 
of decided advantage to the fowls and 
profit to the owner. 

HlieolUneoni. 

Supplementing my recent winter notes, 
let me advise a warm, comfortable, 
but well-ventilated night house, with good 
nest boxes to encourage layers. 

In regard to water, it is advisable to 
give all poultry one good drink daily of 
hot -water; this' will invariably sullice, and 
be much appreciated. In the breeding 
pens a little citrate of iron may be added 
with good results. 

There are many poultry tonics on the 
market just now, but 1 know of none 
better than a few drops of Parrish's food 
[Iphate oi iron for invigorating the 






e the slock to become 



rmUe ecc. «re oxptcred. which .ill wely 

I, ,, vcn- adv,.abl. lo o.l or erc.s, ,h. .^^ j „j ',„,„,^ „, f^. 

combs of al Mediterranean brctds, such J^ _ . - . 

as Minorcas, Leghorn.s, .^ndalusians, etc., '"^f''*^''' «"^ «»'"« '^e egg basket, will 

before allovin| the^ out in frostv ^"'^'^'J' P"* °" unneces^^" '^^ ='"'' P'^l^ 

;^ u' 1. -1. J _ u . _„ '. to be useless denizens of the poul ry yard. 

weather, which will do much to prevent „ . _^^ ,^^^ ^.,it„ („„ ,u^i-' „i 

the head adornment getting frost-bitten, f"';''. '"^'" °J'"" 'f^ '■ ■ v ■ ?^ 

when fowls often lose a spike. When fO"!"!"-*'?" ^"an ot omission. V ariey 

V \ ui u .u., ..™k ,i,-,..u k„ 'S charming and the following table will 

""'n KK^ ^T U ,i f^ ?«■« an excellent one ;- 

well rubbed with snow or cold water for "^ 
soihe few minutes, and then chaffed with 
the hands until the circulation has re- 
turned, after which apply vaseline or 

In most breeds, heavy varieties especi- 
ally, the breeding pens arc filled with pro- 
perly mated birds and demand every alten- 
lion so that fertility may be assured. The |« 
male bird or stock cock should be removed ^j^ 
from the pen at feeding times, and fed 
by himself, for in his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his males or wives, he often shares 
badly himself, and it follows that if the 
kird of the harem is in poor condition un- 
fertile eggs will be the result. 

In feeding, the meal (Spratt's is best) 

should be mixed with boiling water, and 
may be sea.iioned with a sprinkling of If a c; 
Colman's mustard on verv cold or wet above, a 
.mornings; a little cooked meat is aho of the y 
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-eful seloction be made from the 
veil-balanced food for all seasons 
ar and for all breeds of poultry 



DOGS. 



Tlia iTbh WitoT Spuleli. 

THE President of the Sporting Irish 
Water Spaniel Club, Lady Dunleath, 
claims through the doggy press that 
her club is the only one actually working 
for the breed. Her Ladyship says : "We de- 
sire, above all things, to improve and make 
known the usefulness of the Irish Water 
Spaniel as a practical sporting dog, and as 
President I may say we much desire the 
co-operation of all who have this object at 
heart. " The annual subscription of the 
club is half a guinea. The Society is 
giiaran teeing and securing clashes at 
shows all over the United Kingdom for 
this much neglected variety. 

VnTocoKDlted Showi. 

The Scottish Kennel Club are very 
wrath against the system adopted by 
certain Agricultural Societies of running 
unrecognised shows (shows at which 
dogs registered at the Kennel Club can- 
not compete). The action of the latter may 
certainly be detrimental to the owners of 
distinguished prize dogs, but it does the 
service of permitting the novice dog owner 
to exhibit a dog under extremely fair and 
equal conditions, and such gatherings 
should become very useful as recruiting 
grounds for " recognised " exhibitions, so 
the Scottish Kennel Club should take 
heart and let well alone. As for itself it 
has a bank balance of £1,^00, and is quite 
prosperous. Outside certain recognised 
fixtures, bulldogs will in future only have 
altotted to them some twenty championship 
certificates, a decision of the authorities 
which should enhance the value of the 
award and importance of the honour. 
Hitherto the coveted crown has been too 
easily acquired, and one might almost say 
allowed by amicable arrangement between 
certain exhibitors who kept dogs at home 
while their friends' kennel had a look in 
and vice versa. 

U Ullty torBltM, _ . ( -'^OQ IC 
In the recent appeal of Mrs. Philip 

against the decision of the County Court 
Judge on her action against Mr. and 
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Mrs. Paterson for damages for the bite of 
one ot their collies who attacked her while 
she was fitting- a dress upon Mrs. Pat- 
erson, Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Philli- 
more confirmed the County Court's deci- 
sion which was : " that before a person 
can recover for the bite of a dog, two 
things must be proved, vh., ferocity on the 
part of the dog, and knowledge on the 
part of the owner that his dog possessed 
this propensity." Mr. Justice Darling 
further agreed that a dog bile inflicted as 
(he result of annoyance did not indicate 
ferocity. 
iDDuenu. 

Influenza is invaribly a scourge of the 
kennel this time of year, and the follow- 
ing receipt may therefore find favour with 
those who see signs of its coming. Take 
pqual parts of tod liver oil, syrup of buck- 
ihorn, syrup of pue, and syrup of garlic, 
and give one tcaspoonful twice a day to 
big dogs, .and once a Cy to little ones 
while the cold is present. 
Vutotu Nolai. 

The Midland Railway Company had 
judgment given against them last week for 
;^300 damages for the death of a prize dog 
which was burnt to death travelling from 
Neath for Chesterfield, through the negli- 
gence of the Company's servants. 

The great dog event of Manchester is 
fixed for March iglh to Jist, and among the 
judges already appointed are the following 
popular experts : Mr. T. W. Wilmot 
(sheepdogs), Mr. J. W. Crane (Dandie 
Dinmonts), Mr, T. Dnlton (St. Bernards), 
Mr, T. Wallace (Smooth Collies), Mr. C. 
Hodges (Newfoundlands), Mr. T. Char- 
teris (Scottish Terriers), Mr. A, J. Thorpe 
(Mastiffs). 

The Kennel Club Meeting for Pointers 
and Setters takes place an April 17th, and 
following days at Orwell Park, Ipswich. 

Entries for the K.C. Field Trial Derby 
have closed with an entry of seventv-two 
puppies. 

This week Mr. Frank \'an Neck is giv- 
ing a Variety Star Matinee in aid of the 
National Defence League at the Duchess 
Palace Music Hall, Balham. 

The Irish Kennel Club will probably 
hold their show on May 30th and 31st. 

The Malton Dog Show is announced 
for June zSth an,d aqih, and that of 
Cork for July 3rd gnd ^ih. 



Cats. 

Cat fanciers wno followed with interesi ihc 
r^cenl litiel case in which the vWcran judge of 
cats, Mr. T. B. Mason, was sued by an txhi- 
bilor, and was ordered to pay ^^50 and costs 
(Which may amount to over ^400) will bp in- 
terested to learn that a fund to assist Mr. 
.Mason h.is beer slnrlcd, and subscriptions will 
bf rerirUcd by his colleague, Miss Frances 
Simpmn 0. Leonard Pliirp, Kensinelim. 

Mis-! Whitney, of Dublin, who is wpll-known 
as a very enthusiasiic f.inrier of brown labb>s, 
i.i starting a specialist club for this rather neg- 
lerfod breed of long-haired ran. 

At the Cat Show 10 be held nt Siaincs on 
Februarv 31st Mi-:s Frrinr.» Simpson and Mr, 
T. B. Mason will be fhp judges. 

Show this page to your friends who 
love dogs, cat* and birds. Notes on 
these pets now form a regular teature 
ot the " Country- Side." 



CAGE BIRDS. 



HMMilty of Rsaltliy Condltloiii. 

WE have already pointed out the necessity 
of keeping caged birds in perfect health 
and condition if they are to be a real 
source of pleasure to the owner, and also that 
one of the first pssenlials toward this end is a 
good, roomy cage. Next, proper attention to 
cleanliness and hygiene principle generally are 
of paramount importance, not only as regards 
the cage ilselt, but in all its surroundings and 
appurtenances, and in alt food and drink given 

The position in which the cage is kept is oi 
vital importance. A very great proportion of 
cage p«ts suffer greatly in health and condi- 
tion simply from the cage being cotrtinualty 
hung in an unfavourable position. 
PoiiUon ot tho Cage. 

Very often it is placed high up near the 
ceiling to safeguard the bird from the too 
clo^ attentions of the family cat. In this case 
one gains the first object, but at a dear cost. 
The air in ihit position is invariably the tnost 
foul and unhealthy in any room or enclosed 
space, and the light is almost as often quite as 
bad, so that two of the most vital principles of 
health are practically forfeited at once. Sooner 
or later, and it is generally sooner, a bird 
kept in such a position will become an anjemic 
physical wreck, gasping and wheezing at 
every turn— a misery to Lt»elf and a perplexing 

Then there is the bird whose misfortune is 



bad as the dismal existence of his brother near 
the ceiling. The one gels far too little sun- 
shine and fresh, pure air, and the other gets 
if not too much of both at least a faulty ren- 
dering of them. Pure air the bird in the win- 
dow may have, but the'piercing draughts of 
keen, cold air that usually invade the window 
spare are a constant danger to the bird's 

TempflTatnre, 

Similarly the extremes of temperature to be 
endured are not at all conducive to" health or 
longevity. Given a fairly sunny day, and the 
glaring rays of the sun intensified bv the glass 
may send the temperature up into the hundreds. 
Then at night, only a few hours later, and 
when the bird is at rest, and, consequently, 
less able to resist the effects of cold than when 
hopping briskly about, the temperature may 
be verging on the "freezing point." It is', 
therefore, little wonder that the bird's health 
breaks down under these conditions. 

Psltems ol Cbem; 

As regards the pattern of cages, there is a 
general consensus of opinion in favour of the 
box type, as it is called, i.e., with a solid 
wooden back, top, bottom, and both ends, leav- 
ing only the front to be wired. The reasons (or 
the preference shown for this style of cage are 
undoubtedly good and sound. They are warmer 
and cosier, help to protect the bird from 
draughts, and ensure more privacy and seclu- 
sion for shy and nervous specimens. 

.Mbcit, the air in them is si-arrcly likely to 
be as fresh as in a more open cage, and their 
snugness may, in warm or Hose weather, 
quicklv be changed into a unwholesome 
"stuffiness." C.iven certain conditions I haw 
a predilection for a more open type of cage'^ 



ends. 
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conditions should be fairly ob- 
/iout. thev consist of a position in a room, 
)r; better still, a room itself, which is as free 
as possible from draughts and cold currents of 
lir, and that a very wild or shy bird should 
?i(her be kept for a lime in a box cage 
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Nature Records of the We^. 

iSmI Id by Ktadmat ■' The Caaati7-5[d«."i 

Solar Halo at 3^ p.m.. January 13rd. 
after fall of snow, followed by intense cold 
and brilliant sunshine, at Bagnor, Co. Down, 
-{C. N. F.) 

Unusual Skv on January asih in Lanark- 
shire. There was a red sky in the morning. 
followed by another red sky in the afternoon. 
This -s unusual.— (A. D. McN.) 

Rabcits, three young ones, about a month 
old, January i6lh, Lanark.-^.*. D. -McNair.) 

GoLDES Eagles : A pair have appeared on 
an Upper Deeside Moss ; but keepers will 
almost surely kill these. — (Seton P, Gordon.) 

Grey Ph alar ores, Soorv Terss, Black 
Tern. Kestisk Plovers, all seen on Septem- 
ber and.— 0- Wnlpole Bond.) [This record 
has been held back, and the locality suppressed, 
lest collectors should " secure " the " spcei- 
mens.--Eo.l 

Great Grey Shrike shot near Chelmsford in 
mid-December.— (F. M. H.) 

LrriLB Owl found shot near Billington. 
Beds., on January loth.— <B.E.N.A., 1776.) 

LiTTLB Auks 1 Seven near shore, Januarv 
7th ; Red-Throated Diver : Full-plumaged 
male, January 13th; Lonc-Taileu and Gol- 
dbn-Eyb Ducks, January zolh, in rough sea, 
Stonehaven.— {A. D. H.) 

Wuite-Fhonted Goose ; Two seen at Rhos- 
on-Sea, N. Wales. January 23rd.— (H. Miles- 
Fowler.) 

Siskins seen in pairs at Aboyne, Aberdeen- 
shire, during the very severe weather about 
January 13rd. — (R. Graham.) 

Peewits arrived in Torquay. January i6th, 
probably driven from (he moors by cold 
weather.— <F. Price.) 

Bathimg in Snow — Several readers report 
observing blackbirds bathing in the snow with 
great vigour during the severe weather. 
Blrdi' Bttriy Strns. 

Blackbird ; There can be no doubt whatever 
that during this winter the blackbirds were 
singing in November, December, and January. 
In response to my request for the evident* of 
observers who both saw and heard Ihe song- 
sters, so that there could be no mistake, I 
have received a large number of letters from 
different parts of the country from readers who 
did so.— <E. K. R.) Chaffinch ; January loth, 
at Sidmouth. — (Hon. and Rev. E. Lyt- 
leiton). Corn Bunting : During severe 
frost, January 13rd ; also heard In 
November at Abovne, Aberdeenshiro, — 
(Scion P. Gordon.) Great Tit : January ijth^ 
at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. — (Seton P. Gordon) ; 
January list, Torquay.— (F. Price.) 
Euly Hwli. 

WooDriGHONS building January 12th, near 
Witbam, Essex.— (F. M. H.) Rooks reported 
building between Janliary 9th and 13rd from 
many parts of England. HOLSE Spahrow : 
Nest with two eggs, January iist, at Stoke 
Gabriel, Devon.— (W. J. W.) Sono Thrush : 
Nest with two eggs, January list, at Stoke 
Gabriel, Devon.— (W. J. W.) 
Huktd BIrd>. 

Blackbird with right wing perfectly white, 
Fdenbridge, Kent. January 13rd <W. V. Han- 
ley) ; while on head, breast, and wings, Jan- 
uary 36th, at Winchconib, Glos.— (R. A. 
Roisborough). Robin wiih right wing pure 
white and (ail partly white, at Honiton, 
Devon.— (W. A. Hussey.) 
London Kolfli: 

Stablings, I^rk, ^nd two Song Thrushes 
feeding in the playground of the Thomas 
Street School, Limehouse. E., January J4th.— 
(C. Watson.) Coal Tit in Kensington Gar- 
dens, January lyrd, during bitter east wind. — 
(T. W. H. Burne.) Black Swans nesting by 
the Long Water, Kensington GardeiLS ; one 
ecg on January sand.— (E. H. Lawrie.> 
PocHARu : About a dozen on Higham Park 
Lake. January aind ; verv near London for 
these ducks (J. H. Sheldon) ; one shot at Blind- 
lev Heath, Surrey, January amd ; very rare ic 
that district.— (P. G. Lane.) 
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Amateur Photography. 



Bird's Nesting with a Camera, 



By STANLEY C JOHNSON, H.A. 

WE live in an enlightened age where to begin experimenting — it cannot 
for the very people wtio, half a be anything but approximate. 
dozen years ago, considered it ]„ developing, aim at securing as much 
great sport to go bird's nesting jeoii ^^ possible; there will be none to 
now prefer the more humane pastime ^^^ ;„ studies of this character. Dilute, 
ofpholographingtheirquondampreyand, therefore, the developer with an equal 
Jet It be added, they usually take great care volume ot water and keep (he dish covered, 
to gee that their movements do not cause 
unnecessary pain or fear to the tiny suli- 
jecis they may chance upon. 

A (ew hints on how to set to work will 
no doubt be of use to many. In the first 
place, far more imperative than a special , 
kind of camera, an expensive lens, or a '■ 
particular brand of plate, is the need for 
ahumaoe spirit; without it this particular 
kind of work should be rfyidly shunned 
■nd all idea of attempting it given up. 

It is a very difficult matter to get on 
tingle handed, so at least one friend 
ihould be pressed into the service. Very 
often it will be desirable to climb a tree, 
Kale a wall or crawl into a thicket, and 
the friend will be exceptionally useful to 
hand the apparatus up after the point of 

vantage has been gained. His services 

will also be of value in holding back a 

branch, in shading the nest and so on. 

The hand camera will be (he only prac- 
tical apparatus for work of this nature. 

The stand variety would, of course, allow 

of sharper focussing and better centering, 

etc.. but as there would often be no place 

for fixing the tripod, we are forced to 

forego its use. 

Unless the reader is particularly en- 
thusiastic he must be contented with the 

quartM--plate size; brger dimensions will 

frequently offer insuperable difficulties. 

The camera must have a focussing board 

on which a table of distances is given. It 

is a good plan to verify these measure- 
ments somewhere in the open before com- 
mencing serious work, as the cheaper 

forms of apparatus have, at times, been 

knoB'n to carry untrustworthy scales. 
A knowledge of judging short distances 

should be possessed, and some means of 

measuring, as a sixty inch tape or a foot 

rule ought always to be carried. 
It is better to work with dark slides than 

(0 depend upon some mechanical form of 

plate changing, as the latter is very apt to 

go wrong after the camera has suffered a 

tittle rough hoisting and lowering up and 

down trees. 



Flood Pictures. 

By F- I- Erskln^ 

THE censensus of opinion is that Febru 
ary is a month of more or less damp 
description. Though this is dis- 
agreeable from some points, -it is well 
known that land flooded is more essentially 
pictorial than when it is in any other con- 
Care must be exercised when flood pic- 
tures are to be secured. To take a great 
stretch of water gives only a flat and unin- 
teresting picture. Mid-day is the worst 
time to take such pictures, as the position 
of the sun gives no striking relief to help 
matters, and then the clouds are ' 
good as in the early morning o 



U'ork may be successfully undertaken 
with any of the usual lenses, but if a 

•pecial one is selected let it be of short 
focus. More often than not the 
■ide branches and leaves will 

) stopping down. Do not 



overdo this however.' Only just get these P'^'n'y i" the photographs ana re 

objects into focus, for it must always be so-newhat of a stubble field, it 

remembered that the smaller the aperture '^f^ ^° ^^"'^ offend'ng matter c 

Ibe kinger the exposure. ^^'^ ^^ ''^^ ^"'^ *'"'j' 

Rapid plates should be used. For subjects ^^ . 

discovered in the open, try a five seconds ^^rk 
exposure with / u; for nests in thickets As 

or anywhere shaded give one minute nests. 

at / 12. This data is merely suggested so guide 

that the novice may form some idea as to Side, and 



r the late 

afternoon. At cither of these times the 
sun is low on the horizon, and the great 
m.isses of passing cloud are illuminatrd 
obliquely, with (he result that a good 
cloudscape can easily be obtained to fill 
in the upper part of the plate with bene- 
ficial results to the picture. 

To take a wide expanse of flood water 
is not easy, and if it can be managed it is 
best to have a contrasting feature in the 
near foreground. An animal is best, if 
such can be found, but in ikiods as a rule 
there is a notable absence of objects to 
break the monotony animate or inanimate. 
So. failing other objects, it is best to 
choose a breezy day when great broken 
clouds are drifting across the sun leaving 
patches of light in the sky and on the sur- 
face of the water. 

The best and most pictorial results are 
had when the exposure is made directly 
facing the sun. To prevent halation, the 
plate should be a backed one. The sub- 
ject being one in pure monochrcme, it is 
not necessary to use an isochromatic 
screen, especially if the exposure is — as is 
generally the case — a short one. There is 
no colour to correct, and the addition of 
even a three times screen has a tendency 
to cause harshness. If an isochronialic 
plate is used it will secure the cloud forms 
alone without the assistance "of a screen. 

It is best to get the picture when the disc 
of the sun is hidden behind the edge of a 
cloud. At times the beautiful rayed effect 

^ can be most happily secured in seasons of 

flood, when at other moments it is almost 
impossible. The exposure, using F8 and 
) arranging of the nest should ever a rapid plate, should not be more than 
''[■ be attempted. Some writers suggest the i-ioth of a second. Too short an ex- 
wholesale clipping off of the neighbouring posure leads to harsh contrasts, and the 
twigs and branches, but as the ends show formation of patches of density where the 



was^ 



' PAelff!.] [S. C JoAnwn, 

Two good examiilM of Vest PhotogT»pli*. 

A wild ducVi nnt in tbe ledgs on ths eds* ol ■ paid ; 



of light Strike the w 

"}^?^ In Ihe same way the development must 

of the be conducted with an eye to these same 

source patches of white deposit. As in (lower 

clipping. Lastly, never trj' to studies, no bromide of potassium should 

n windy days; it Is hopeless. jj,. us(,j_ g^d the picture should be flashed 

a where and how to find suitable out with a warmed developer containing 

their peculiarities, etc., the best a preponderance of alkali. The ideal flood 

■" ' the pages of The Counthy- negative is one which is rather thin ^^ '^ 

hem Ihe reader is referred, full of detail. 
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B.E.N.A. Lli(.*-Tlic iinc-li 



■All applicaiioni should be 
Q. B. Noi.-yi. Waiham, Well 
reciiani, addiiions. chaneo ol 



a order to k«p 



purcham 

prepaid) al any of Iholr branchM ; iij. Chwpiide, E,C. ; 

SI, Ludiale HID. B.C.; 61, Old Bioad Stnel. and 3)3, 
iloM Suw. 

B.E.N. A. Fund. — Amount previously 
acknowledged. £i^ 14s. id. Since received : 
SS., John Helherton, F.S.A.A.. York. Total, 
£H .9s. Id. 

P«bUc Utility «l the B.E.N.A Acnong the 

" Country-Side Notes " in this issue, members 
will find notice of the encouraging use which 
has been made of the B.E.N.A. in Leicester- 
shire, in adjudging the prizes offered by the 
County Livestock Association o( York, (or the 
encouragement of nature study. 

Advantages far Meuberi. — .4s the Spring 
is approaching all the advantages which have 
been offered lo members of the identi6ca- 
tion of specimens, free distributions, local in- 
formation, e.ichangps, etc., etc., and published 
from time to time in The Count hv-Side, 
will shortly be reprinted in pamphlet form. 
The price will be as nominal as possible, go- 
verned only by the printer's bill and the cost 
of postage, with a narrow margin lo ensure 
the B.E.N.A. against loss. The pamphlet 



will be one which no member shotild go with- 
out ; for there is no member to whom the aid 
of fellow members will not son>etlmes, during 
the season, be useful. 

Second Lift of Memberi.— In answer to 
inquiries this cannot be put in hand until the 
supply of the first list has been exhausted. 
Will those who have not applied for copies 
of the first list help us by doing so now? 

AlAllfttwl SoolAtlei. 

Bi RUING HAM Field Naturalists' Club. — 
This club, by a unanimous vote, has applied 
to be, and is hereby, affiliated lo the B.E.N.A. 
It is an energetic club carried on for the benefit 
of genuine workmen. The holi. secretary is 
Mr. Herbert Thompson, 68, Castleford Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham. B.E.N.A. members 
in the neighbourhood who would like lo join or 
help the dub should communicate with him. 

Loca^ SuretarJe*. — The undermentioned 
raembefis willing to act as local hon. secretary 
for the district stated, and win I>e pleased lo 
hear from local members who will co-operate in 
forming an active branch : — 

Nphth Manchbsteb, including Blackley, 
Rhodes, Moston, Harpurney, and Crumpsall : 
Mr. Ben Wilde, 17, Princess Road, Hr. Crump- 
sall, Manchester. 

To Local Secretirlei.— Will all Local Hon. 
Secretaries kindly notify to our organising 
Secretary, Mr. J. Mercer, 611, Chorley Old 
Road, Bolton, Lanes., the alterations and ad- 
ditions which should be made in the first print- 
ed list of meitibers as regards their several 
districts? In return he will notify to them 
the enrolments Which have been made at 
headquarters for their districts. It is hoped 
that this' exchange of information between the 
organising secretary and !he local secretaries 
will take place monthly (as soon after the 
last day of each month as possible), so that 
the Organising Secretary may be able to make 
a monthly statement in The Countrv-Side oI 
the growth of the Association. 

Free Expert Advice to Membcra. — Biologi- 
cal Chemistry and Microscopical Work, 
SUCH as the Preparation op Stains, etc. — 
Questions on the aJjove will be answered, if 
a stamped and addressed envelope is. enclosed, 
for mentbers by Mr. S. Cheavin, Clematis 
House, Somerset Road, Hudderstield. 



" Naturalbt Club lii tke Pottcriei.'-— Mr. 
S., Priest F.G.S., 40,A!;hurch Terrace, Fenlon, 
Stoke-on-Trent, wriies in answer 10 a query 
in this column that all members of ihe 
B.E.N.A. and all young naturalists are wel- 
come to the meetings of Ihe Potteries En- 
tomological Qnd Naturalists' Club — Ihe First 
and third 1 nursdavs of each month in Room 
I, Museum Buildings, Pall Mall, Harlem-. 
President, Mr. Maseheld, of Cheadle. 

School*' Mntnal Aid. — .\ welcome contribu- 
tion of 10s. has been received from a Paris 
member of Ihe B.E.N.A. towards the expenses 
of this schemei and has been forwarded lo 
the hon. secretary, ihe Hon. Cordelia Leigh, 
31, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 

The School Government Chronicle, in favour- 
ably commenting upon this scheme, makes 
a number of very good suggestions : — 
" In earnest of goodwill we wilt offer 
Ihe suggesl'on that examples of objects char- 



of t 



! spec 



opporti 



s of t 



schools may easily be multiplied by reference 
to only a few of the common but distinctive e.i- 
periences of lown life. Local industries, for 
example, may often be made to yield inexpen- 
sive and interesting objects. The beautiful 
metal shavings that strew the floors of the 
machine-shops of engineering works occur as 
a passing example. They may generally be had 
for the civil asking, in any such modest quantity 
as would serve. The lexlile trades and ihe in- 
numerable smalt-ware induslries ran furnish 
cheap supplies. And something, it must be' 
hoped, can be done that will help to take Ihe 
false glamour from city life as it is apt to ap- 
pear to the distant vision or \he occasionaf 
visits of Ihe country child." As the chief diffi- 
culty of Ihe scheme is to arrange a suitable- 
return which the town schools can make this 
suggestion is very helpful. 

Ideatlficatlon ol Specineni. — Specimens will 
tje identified for members as under :— 

Butterpubs and Motfis. in the liearvood 
District, near Birmii^ham, including Bear- 
wood. Harbome, Warlev, and Quinton, by Mr. 
A. Taplin, 10. Lone Hyde Road, Bearwood, 
Smethwick. near Birmingham. 

■ (Co„linued or, page 190.) 
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Wh^t is it ? 



£1 for the Correct Answer. 



This photograph ahowi pirt of a vcrj' common object. 



Show It to all yoar trleads aod aik them irbKi It is. 



ONE SOVEREIGN will be give 
rect Bolullou, or II more than on 
divided. 
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SMd BnylDS. 

IlIOW is the great time for buying seeds 
Jl and other garden requirements. 
' Seedsmen's catalogues are always 
interegting to the keen gardener, and their 
advent may be said to fairly mark the 
dawn of a new season of activity in the 
garden. Many of them well merit the ad- 
jective magnificent obviously. They must 
cx>st a considerable sum to produce, and 
yet (hey can usually be obtained for !he 
outlay of a postcard. 

There is always a temptation to buy 
more seeds than are really needed. We 
would suggest that an examination of the 
Stock in hand should invariably be made 
before ordering. Also thnt careful con- 
sideration should be given to the quantity 
required. 

It is a common practice for the possessor 
of a small garden to lay in sufficient cab- 
bage seed, etc., to plant a ten acre field, 
and the buying of too much is very apt not 
<inly to hurt the purchaser's pocket, but 
ID lead to absurdly thick sowing with tl^ 
attendant disastrous results. 

Do not be too eager to purchase highly 
belauded novelties; it is not unlikely that 
old and well-tried sorts are slill the best. 
A guide to the best sorts of vegetable 
seeds appeared in our issue df January 
36th. 
Xlteken Gaidin. 

The ground should now be in good order 
for seed sowing, of which there will pre- 
sently be plenty to be done. Sowings of 
the early sorts of peas and early horn 
carrot may be made in the most sheltered 
positions that can be given to them, and 
celery should be sown in a frame. 

Where vegetables are required extra 
early for exhibition, given open weather 
many other sowings will be made, but the 
average gardener will be well advised, and 
be saved many disappointments, if he does 
not aspire to be among the very earliest. 

Where the preparation of the soil has 
been delayed through bad weather or 
other causes no time must be lost in 
getting digging, trenching, and manur- 
ing work finished. 
Eirli Potatoei. 

Earliness^is, however, certainly advis- 
able with potatoes, the common country 
practice of deferring planting until when- 
ever Good Friday may happen to fail 
having nothing to recommend it. For 
years past good results have followed upon 
a planting we have made in early Febru- 
ary, and although admittedly the proceed- 
ing is rather a speculative one, extra early 
potatoes are so very acceptable that we 
counsel a first planting being made as 
soon as the ground ie fairly dry and the 
weather soft. 

For this it is advisable that (he bed 
shouM have been made up with as much 
of (he residue from jhe fire-heap and other 
tight, nourishing material as may be avail- 
able. If some of this is laid in the trenches 



when planling, so that the roots find it at 
once, it will prove very helpful. Early 
planting has Ihc great merit that it is a 
safeguard against diseas^, which rarely 
breaks out until autumn; indeed, the 
planling of the main crop should take 
place not later Ihan mid-March. There is 
a great variety of good early potatoes. 
That very old favourite, Myatt's Ashleaf, 
still holds its own among the kidneys, 
whilst our preference is for Early Puritan 
and Sharpe's Victor amongst the early 
round. 
Flower Gudeo, ete. 

Any necessary digging or work in the 
nature of alterations and the planting of 
deciduous shrubs should be done as soon 
as possible, as with the approach of spring 
time will soon be at a premium in all 
departments of the garden. Do not 



A nl^t floiFcrlDC ipcciei which Ihriva 00 i meat meagn 
lupply of food. 

neglect to stake and mulch trees after 
planting, as these are very rvecessary pre- 
cautions to take against the effects of the 
strong, drying winds of early spring. 
Winter pruning must also be brought to 
a conclusion, and if any turf has to be 
laid, it must be done quickly. 

Lawns will be benefitted by a thorough 
rolling. 
ProTlslon ot Mew SelL 

Whilst this most important requirement 
is well attended to in large gardens, it is 
often greatly overlooked in small ones, 
where the provision of a few loads of good 
new soil would hnve a markedly beneflcial 
effect upon the gardening. 

The most valuable soil for general pur- 



poses is the top four inches or so taken 
up in square sods from a field of turf. 
These should be carefully stacked grass 
side downwards with or without layers of 
stable manure in between. The sight of 
a large heap of such excellent material is 
very cheering to a keen gardener. It will 
be fit for use after it has been stacked long 
enough — a matter of a few weeks — to kill 
the grass, and will be found simply in- 
valuable for a variety of purposes. Good 
turfy loam is an absolute necessity for 
growing cucumbers, melons, and some 
other crops. 

It is almost too iate now to get in new 
soil for re-fJIIing tk)wer-beds this spring, 
but a stack might well be made now to 
use for this purpose next winter. Suit- 
able soil is always to be had in the suburbs 
where fields are for ever being covered 
with bricks and mortar, but some judg- 
ment is requisite in its selection. 7s. 6d. 
is a fair price for a good load, or it should 
cost ra(her less if bought in quantity. 
GreanhoQse Chuinf . 

The practice «f a good housewife in 
having a thorough spring-cleaning should 
also be carried into effect in the green- ' 
house, where, however, for obvious 
reasons, it is certainly advisable to carry 
out this uncomfortable operation earlier. 

Many amateur's greenhouses will have 
but iitile in them just now. Where pos- 
sible, we recommend (hat what plants 
there are should be temporarily housed 
elsewhere, while a thorough cleaning of 
the house takes place. Make the best 
possible use of such an opportunity to ex- 
terminate insect pests by such methods as 
turning out every particle of loose soil, 
and by fumigating at treble strength. 
Wash ihe glass and give the inside wood- 
work a coat of paint. 

G. T. 



Cerens Nl^H>leoIlis. 

A good plant for Conservatory walls- 

The night* fkiwering species of cercus 
form an interesting group of climbing 
somewhat straggling growers which 
attach themselves to trees, etc., by means 
of aerial roots, and apparently thrive on 
a most meagre supply of food. 

They are excellent plants for clothing 
the badi walls of warm conservatories or 
pillars in large stoves, but Ihey are now 
rarely seen notwithstanding Iheir adapta- 
bility and the glory of their flowers. 

There are about a dozen of them tn 
cultivation, the best known being C, 
gtandifloTus, C. nycticalus, C. triangu- 
laris, C. MacdonaldiiE, and the one here 
figured. This has sharply angled stems 
with tufts of spines at intervals, and the 
flowers are satiny white with a ray-like 
whorl cf yellowish sepals, and they are 
very fragrant. They expand in the even- 
ing and last until noon of the. next day. 

Fruits are sometimes matured on cultj- 
vated plants, and they contain numerous 
small black seeds. This species is some- 
times confused with C. acvtanguUu. 
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Witch Hazels. 

Until the frost came near (he 
last month the witch hazels were the rtwst 
attractive shrubs in the open air. Their 
star-shaped golden-yellow flowers with 
crimson eye and crinkly petals commenced 
to open early in January, and although 
arrested by the frost, they will continue 
to be attractive until February is out. 

The man in ihe street is puzzled when he 
sees a bush exactly like a hazel blooming 
in mid-winter and braving the hardest 
frosts. The best of these are Japanese, 
the oldest of which, kriown as Hamatnelis 
arborea, has been with us forty years, the 
last addition, made in 1898, being H. 
mollis, which has larger ftewers of a 
brighter yellow than those of any other 
species, whilst its leaves, developed after 
the flowers are over, are the largest in the 
genus, and are felted beneath with soft 
hairs. Any nurseryman can supply young 
plants of H. arborea at about as. 6d."each, 
and of H. mollis at about 5s. 

J. G. W. 

The Glaucous Atlas Cedar. 

The merits of the Atlas cedar as a tree 
for parks and larg-e gardens are generally 
known. Of (he three cedars, Atlas, Leba- 
non, and the Himalayan Deodar, it is the 
best for this country, and although said 
(o have been introduced from Ml. Atlas 
only some sixty years ago, (here are many 
magnificent specimens of it in the British 
Isles. 

In addition (o its ornamental value (he 
wood is useful for various purposes, and 
the tree will no doubt in time figure larfiely 
in British forestry. There, is a variety of 
it in which the leaves are almost silvery 
white, especially in older trees. 

.^t Eastnor Castle there are many large 
examples of this variety distributed gener- 
ally over the grounds which were raised 
from seeds collected in Algeria by Earl 
Somers. Young plants of (he glaucous 
varie(y may be obtained from nurserymen 
at from 3s. 6d. to 21s. each. 

As a specimen in a conspicuous place 
on a lawn with darker trees for a back- 
ground it has few equals among varie; 
gated conifers. We have seen quite young 
trees o( it in Messrs. J. Veicch and Sons' 
nursery at Coombe Wood, the leaves of 
which were so white as to appear in the 
distance as i( covered with hoar frost. In 
a park or public garden a group of this 
cedar would be a striking feature. 

J. G. W. 

To Remove Moss and Lichen 
from Trees. 

How often we find both the appearance 
and the health of trees in an orchard suffer- 
ing by reason of the moss and lichen which 
cover their trunks and branches. The 
cause may be either neglect or unhealthy 
growth through unsuitable soil. In some 
cases the trees may be stimulated into 
stronger growth by better drainage or 
mulching, in which case they will throw 
off the old bark and the'moss with it, but 
if these methods fail they may be treated 
in other ways. 



The common way is to lime-wash the 
trunks of the trees, but this method is 
unsightly and not of much service to those 
trees which have their branches badly 
affected. A much better method is to 
scrape the moss and lichen off with a blunt 
instrument, taking care not to injure the 
bark, and apply a solution of soft soap and 
common salt in the proportion of a gallon 
of water to i lb. of soft soap and as much 
salt as it will%ake up. This should be 
applied as warm as the hand can bear, and 
should be put on with any old paint brush 
and should be rubbed into the crevices. 

Causlic soda has been recommended in- 
stead of common salt, but it is rather more 
expensive, not so easy to procure, and in 
inexperienced hands may do more harm 
than good. 

J. G. W. 



The Golden Chestnut. 

The Golden Chestnut is Castanopsis 
chrysophylla. Although the older 

botanists realised that this plant 
should be well able to stand the cli- 
mate of this country, it was not until 
about 1845, fifteen years after its dis- 
covery in North West America, that any 
of the seeds sent over to Europe were suc- 
cessfully germinated. The plant was for 
many years considered a great rarity, 
even at Kew. .-^t the present time, how- 
ever, thanks to skilful propagators, and 
the increased facilities for the collection 
and transportation of seeds, it may now be 
found in every good collection of trees and 
shrubs. Although the modest dimensions 
of 10 or 12 feet high, which it attains :n 
(he open in this country, by no means com- 
pare with the 100 or even 150 feet to which 
it grows under favourable conditions in its 
native land; it is a strong growing plant, 
and one likely to find favour with the mul- 
titude. Its leaves are smaller than most 
of the other members of the chestnut tribe, 
being about two inches long and an inch 
broad. They are dark green above and 
bright canary yellow underneath, and 
possess the further advantage of being 
evergreen. The fruit, which is edible, is 
exactly like that of the sweet chestnut, but 
the seeds do not mature in this countrv-. 
Although a slightly sheltered position Is 
favourable to the plant, it is not necessary 
in the south and west. A loamy soil is 
suitable to it, but it should be well drained 
and not too heavy. 

I. G. 



St. Dabeoc's Heath. 

There is a charm about this litlle plant 
which makes it always a favourite for 
the rockery, wild garden, etc. It is 
quite easy lo grow, bjt, like all other erica- 
ceous plants, i[ must have a good peaty, or 
at anv rale non-limey, soil lo grow in.' lis 
habil is nalurally straggling and quite dwarf 
but Ihe flowers are borne on erect stems, 
which slaiid about six inches above the foliage 

PIeA*e Bhowthe enlarged "Country- 
Side" to all your Irieads wlio are 
inter eated in gardening. 



and which bloom from June to September. 
These flowers soniewhat resemble those of the 
arbutus in shape, but they are if anything 
larger and vary in colour from white 10 an 
almost purple pink. Allhojgh not an inhabi- 
tant of Great Britain, DabSecia polifolia 's 
'one of the native plants ol Ireland, where it 
is plentiful in ihe counties of Mayo and Con- 
nemara. Propagation is easily carried out 
by means of cuttingis or layers, which should 
be made in September or October, the cultings 
being placed either in a cool house or under 
a handlight in the open. It =8 slated that 
St, Dabeoc. from whom the plant takes its 
name, was a native of Donpgal, and it is even 
said that he was the palrori saint of gar- 
deners, but on this, point ihere appears lo be 
no certainty. 



The Golden Cornish Elm. 

Fine trees wilh coloured foliage are so valu- 
able that Ihe addition of a beautiful golden 
elm will be of considerable interest to planters. 
This is a variety of the Cornish elm, by name 
Ulniut campesttis, var. Dickiomi, the 
■raisers being Messrs. Dickson, of Chester. 
I( has inherited the habit and hardiness ol 
its parent, and, unlike some other irees with 
abnormal foliage, the claar glowing gold 
colour of the leaves is said 10 be retained jntil 
Ihe leaves fall. The effect of a 6ne specimen 
golden elm should well-nigb equal the splen- 
dour o( a largo copper beech. 



Garden Queiies Answered. 

CarUnc Thistle.— Both your specimens are 
forms of Carlina nutgaris, which varies in 
height from six to eighteen inches, and in 
having simple or more or loss branched slems. 
The elongated branches on specimen j, ap- 
pear to be due (o Ihe central bud having 
been arrested, probably through injury, and 
Ihis has causpd the laterals to grow longer 
than usual. A second species C. racemosa has 
been found wild in Arun (Ireland) but thai is 
quite diHerent from C. vutsaris. — (to K. 
North Row, Seaton, Devon.) 



B.E.N.A. 

(Continued /rom page 18B.) 
B.E.N. A. Motto.— Other quotation 



great writers suggested 
" Nalure '- " ■' * 
'■ No tea 



dim the sweet kwk that nature 

Suggested by C. J. Xomlins. 

"Go forth under the open sky and list lo 
Nature's teaching." 

Suggested by Florence M. Clarkson. 

We have now had many good suggestions, 
but I think Ihat, if possible, our motto should 
correspond to the tellers B.E.N. A. [ cannot 
think of a good one in English but in Latin, 
il language of mottoes, 



s the Love of 



I would propose, Bea 

meaning, " Happy or Blessed ii 

Nature." Will memt>ers who ar 

the matter let me know on postcards whether 

they prefer this or any other motto which has 

been suggested ? 

jMDior Clab Wanted Wilt any adult mem- 
ber in the Wallhamslow district take the lead 
iti forming a Club for junior members in that 
district? The inquiry is made by request. 

Free Diitrlbullon of SpedmeBi. — Mr H 
n. Brock, 3, Doncaster Gardens, HarrJngav! 
London, N., who has been dislribuling butter- 
flies and moths and birds' eggs to schools and 
young studefirfin hi., district, reports ihat his 
supply is running sii.irt, especiallv of birds* 
eggs, although applications continue to come 
IVrhaps some readers 'may be able to re- 
plenish his store with specimens which tbev 
do not want. ■ 
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A Naturalist in North Lincolnshire. 

Among tfae Black-headed Galls- 

ABOUT midway on ihe Qreal Central line, which cunnects The greKarious naturt: of most sea-birds durjn); the breeding 

Doncaster and Grimsby, lies the station oF Frodingham season iind the unfailing regularity with which they return, 

and Scunthorpe. To the traveller gazing through the year after year, to certain favoured spots for breeding purposes, 

windows of his compartment the most remarltable features of 's a matter of coVnmon knowledge. 

the landscape there arc the big and ugly shapes of the blast As a rule these familiar haunts are situated, as one would 

some two or three ironworks cstab- expect, in close proximity to the ocean, either upon some sea- 
girt islet or rock, or upon the face of a precipitous 



> bekinging 

tisbed close by, and 

ihe huge pile of slag 

and other refuse from 

the fires, which dis- 

liBures the aspect of 

Ihe green fields and 

commons. 

Frodingham is but 
a h am 1 e t which 
anommodates the 
numerous colony 

»nd steel, and Scun- 
'•wrpe, ihough the 

principal town of the 

?iitrict ,con tains nolh. 

'"fi" of interest to the 

h!":^' ^'S'""'' The prosperity of the place is due to ' 

^.. ■'wnsione which is here locally distributed, and 

"'"'ch has been exploited with great commercial suc- 
^ during the last Iwo decades. 

It is with Scun- 
'™"Pe, however, and ; " -' ' 

'".^ surrounding 

""g-hbourhood that 
** propose to deal ; 
™' iillhough to the 

'^'^"Kh by rail." this 
^'* of northern ^ 

^Inshire may 
"*"».. perhaps, unin- 
^ting, it has. to 
r®^ vi-ho traverse it 

IS** ■*'■ ^ f^st^nation 
pj ^ tharm quite its 
il^ ' -And this apart. 
I„, f»<:ality is singu- 
.„L. *'"ch in interest to 

Ux-Jy^ undulating count 
^ '^'^'T-n pari of the co 

•iin^.^f '^"-' "'^^^^^ ^«' 
^ *^*J<3m, and presents 
'-in^,''"''' s^Trising to t 
j(M^,jpinshire are based 

j,*'»«rm fen-lands, 
,^ ^^nihorpe may be Iocs 
;,-^'»*^ical characlcrisiics 

^.1 ^"^ on the crimson Ici. ..-h- — - -■ 

u '^h runs northward from Grantham to the 
,^mi)er. It lies approximately due north of Lin- 
ij> and about ten miles south of the Humber. 
'<J a naturalist, or. for that matter, to any lover 
"' »he wild things of nature, exceptional interest «irw^ 
"laches to the celebrated Gull Ponds of T^iginore 
"arren. situated at Scawby, a small village dis- 
lant a few miles from Scunlhorpc. Vhich have enjoyed for 
ywrs an extraordinarv popularity as a breeding place' of the 
Gbck-headed Gull {Larus ridibuudus). 



clitT. 

The IJIack-headed Gulls, however, are in the 
habil of repairing to inland retreats during the 
breeding season. Such a resort have the Gull- 
Ponds of Twigmore long been. They are situated on 
Ihe e-staie of ScaWby Hall. 

There are two slieets of water. Ihe larger of 
which is rather a small lake than a mere pond, 
charmingly situated in a hollow, well wooded with 
pines and other trees, and bright, at _the proper 
season, with the gay blossoms of many rhododendron 

Hither, the gulls 
begin to income to- 
wards the end of 
March, and within 

'. bers have assembled. 

The first eggs make 
their appearance a I 
the latter end of 
April, but Ihe be.sl 
time to visit the 
ponds is a month 
laler, at the end of 
May or early in 
June, when ihe birds are nearly all sitting, and Ihe 
margins of ihc ponds are literally covered with eggs. 
the colony i 



.\n extraordinary 
spectacle, more 
easily imagined than 
described, the pOnds 
present during the 
breeding season. 
Dotted thick upon 
the surface of the 
water, whitening the 
reeds of the margins 
and the banks In 
Iheir thousands, and 
darkening the sky in 
dense flight, are 
many thousands of 
snowy gulls, wear- 
ing the matrimonial 
livery of dark plu- 
mage on ihe head, 
from which it takes 
lis popular name. 

The air is filled 
with ceaseless rau- 

co™ m v«t numbers. ^.^,^,^ ^^ies, which 

•iound on the oui- 

kirts of the encircling thicket like nothing so much as Ihc 

oar of a racecourse when the numbers ),'<' up. And, in tht 

(ConUnucd on page lyg.) 
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It things of Ihis ivorld ■uiill 
for ever keep the firmest held upon human 
interest and human affections."— Leo. H. 
Grindoi;. — Sent by F. Fuller. 

THE <|uestion " Can Animals Think?" is 
a most fascinating subject of inquiry, 
pii(»vided that we agree from the 
outset that by " thinking " we mean 
thinking in the human sense. The 
ordeal of '' Princess Trixie," the perform-' 
ing mare at the Palace Theatre in London, 
has brought this question to a direct point ; 
because it was claimed for the marc tha[ 
she possessed intelligence of the human 
kind, being able to recognise figures at: 
.symbols of abstract numbers, and there- 
fore able to do simple sums in arithmetic. 
This is entirely different from animal in- 
telligence, which, although in many 
respects as acute as — or more acute than — 
human intelligence of the same kind, is 
totally distinct from the human being'> 
conscious power of thinking about ab- 
stract qualities and quantities, and so on, 
upart from the concrete things or real ex- 
periences to which they belong. 

For want of this distinction much of the 
correspondence which reaches me on the 
question,. " Can Animals Think?" must 
be discarded as irrelevant, because it would 
only obscure the issue, although it may be 
extremely interesting (and may be used 
hereafter) as illustrating animal intelli- 
gence. Let me quote one of the stories, 

There is a certain pet dog o( a sporting 
breed whose gambols with the cat of the 
house were a delight to witness. The two 
animals were the most charming play- 
fellows. Onq day a strange cat appeared 
upon the scene, and — the dog killed it. How 
the trouble began J am not told, but pro- 
bably the dojf began to play, the 
frightened cat resented this with tooth and 
claw, and the rest followed. The dog, 
however, was severely punished, and ever 
siiTt;e it has refused to play with or take 
any notice of its old friend. When the cat 
pa.ts its face in the way that was always 
provocative of a romp, it simply turns its 
head away with a patient wistful look, in 
which my correspondent reads remorse and 
self-mortification in atonement for its 
crime. Thus interpreted, the story places 
the dog on a par, mentally and morally. 

But the facts do not really support ihis 
high" pretension. Indeed, dispassionately 
vlewi^, they establish the contrary. The 
dog, unlike most dogs, had learnt to re- 
gard a cat as a comrade and a playfellow, 
instead of a natural enemy, to be hunted 
up the nearest tree with proper precaution 
in avoiding its claws. Then the strange 
cat came on the scene, and the dog, with- 
oijl any regard for claws, started in for a 
romp. Irritated or agonised by the re- 
sult, Che dog (hen used its teeth; and a 
dead cat was the end of ihal game. To 
the dog, there was no moral difference be- 
tween playing with .1 friendly cat and kill- 
■ng one that was hostile. Each was 
■■cat" and he trcatcl both as circum- 



s required. Ther 



e the chastise- 



Now, the mind of a dog is vcl-y quick at 
drawing conclusions .from experience. We 
have a puppy at home now who was, 
until a week ago, the delighted com- 
panion of one of my young boys. Now, 
notfiing will induce that puppy to respond 
to the youngster's summons to a ramble. 
The reason is that last week the puppy 
lore some slippers to pieces, and the boy 
was deputed to show him the torn slippers 
and to smack him. This was done, and 
now the puppy, having no moral sense as 
regards damaged slippers, merely regards 
the hoy as a person who chastises, and 
avoids his company. 

The dog in the other story drew a dif- 
ferent conclusion from the facts, but one 
equally remote from the human sentiments 
attributed to him. He had treated a 
friendly cat as a friend and a hostile cat 
as an enemy, and had been punished. He 
connected his punishment with his treat- 
ment of eats as circumstances demanded, 
and learned not to have any dealings with 
them. If he should give way to his im- 
pulse to play with the friendly cat. as he 
gave way to his impulse to fight with the 
hostile cat, the same unpleasant conse- 
quences would, he thought, follow. Per- 
haps, as a puppy, he had been chastised 
for stealing food, and had been honest 
ever since. Now, he had been chastised 
for touching a cat. and was not going 10 
touch one again. It is pathetic, this blind 
obedience to orders misunderstood; but it 
does not rise to the level of human re- 
morse and self-inflicted penance for sin, 
although the wistful look in a dear dog's 
eyes may make one feel that it has all our 
human qualities. 

.\ question very frequently asked, espe- 
cially by visitors from distant lands 
and from parts of Britain where 
the nightingale is unknown, is An 
what places near London the bird can be 
heard in season. Such places are, of 
course, numerous, but it would be ver)- 
inieresting to have a complete record. 
Will interested readers who dwell in any 
town, suburb, or village within, say. 
twenty-five miles of London, send me a 
postcard to say whether the nightingale 
annually visits their neighboyrhood or 
not? In return I will prepare and pub- 
lish, in readiness for the season, a 
" nightingale map," showing (he distri- 
bution of this famous songster round the 
metropolis. Besides being interesting 
and very useful to. hundreds who would 
like to hear the bird, but do not know 
where to go for the purpose, such a jnap 
might possess sdedtific value, as throwing 
light upon the causes which influence the 
nightingale's erratic distribution. 

Several correspondents have asked mv 
opinron about the woodpigf«n epidemic in 
Hampshire, which has been attracting so 
much attention. This was discussed by 
the gamekeeper-naturalist who writes our 
" Gamekeeper's Notebook " in The 
Co[;ntrv S(de of February and. He dis- 
cussed it also last year. Sometimes, when 



acornsiare plentiful, it has been attributed 
to a surfeit of acorns. In other years, 
when tt|ere is a great crop of beech-nuts, 
it has been attributed to that ; and 1 have 
speculated myself upon the possibility that 
the hairs with which a beech-nut is clothed 
may have an irritating effect upon the 
pigeon's throat. I think, however, we 
may regard it as proved that the disease 
is not due to any particular diet. It is very 
prevalent ihs year, when neither the beech 
nor the o;ik have been peculiarly fruitful. 
It was very prevalent last year, when 
beech nuts were in excess; and in the pre- 
vious year, when the acorn crop was won- 

The disease has attracted the attention 
of medical men, some of whom regard it 
as a cancer.- and others as a diphtheria, 
and in the latter case a bacillus is said to 
hav.e been isolated and called BacUlui 
diphlheri<e cobtmbarum. i.e., the bacillui- 
of pigeons' diphtheria. It is further staled 
that this diphtheria has no connection with 
human diphtheria, and that there is there- 
fore no danger of infection from handlinft 
or eating the diseased birds. That this, 
at any rate, is so I think there can be no 
manner of doubt ; because the disease is no 
new Ihing'and many thousands of persons 
have handled and eaten the birds without 
contracting any ailment. I should say. 
then, that birds which arc shot in good 
condition, even if examinatron of their 
throats shows that they are 4'seascd. art 
perfectly wholesome as food, I would not 
eat them myself, bcrcausc the idea is dis- 
tasteful; but persons who are not squeam- 
ish need not, I feel sure, apprehend any 
unpleasant consequences, 

.And now. as to the nature and origin 
of the disease. If the doctors say that it 
is the result of the Bacillus diphtheriic 
(olumbarum, I have no doubt that they 
are right; but from examination of two 
birds sent to me I am strongly reminded 
of the disease well-known to pigeon fr.n- 
ciers — at least, it used £0 be well-kiK)wn 
when I was young and kept a host oi 
pigeons— as " canker." The beak of eaeli 
bird was soft, yellowish, iind unwhole- 
somc-kioking, and the throat was clogged 
with a waxy growth. Except that the 
waxy growth used to be more external in 
domestic pigeons affected by " canker "— 
which was very contagious — there seenT^, 
to the naked eye, to be no more difference 
between the two diseases than might hnve. 
been anticipated in the transference of the 
virus from domestic pigeons to birds be- 
longing to a distinct genus, living a wild, 
outdoor life. 

The fact that most of the woodpigfons 
which spend the winter in Britain come 
from oversea, while the disease has been 
especially prevalent each year in Hamp- 
shire and Sussex, points to the conclusion 
that it is locally acquired ; and a possible 
cxphnation seems to me to be that in this 
part of the country disease is prevalent in 
some overcrowded pigeon-houses whose 
inmates feed in the fields and thus convey 
ih- infection to the wild ivoodpi^n. 
W hen a bird suffers from " canker." ff ' 
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lemumbpr rightly, it is conslantl)' sneez- 
ing; and (hus the infeciious matter would 
l>e scallerc'd around upon the turnips, 
among whith the birds were feeding. I 
;idmit, however, that all this is pure specu- 
lation, based upon the fact that the two 
woodpigi^ons s(-nt to me . reminded me 
strongly of the extreme cases of " canker" 
among domestic pigeons, which I handled ' 
many years ago. Whatever the cause 6t 
the disease may be, however, it illustrates 
in a remarkable manner nature's method 
of curbing her own excess. For several 
years past the flocks of woodpigeons in 
winter have been a burden almost greater 
than the farmer could bear. But nature 
brings its own remedy for overcrowding ; 
and now, in many Hampshire woods, it 
i!i easier to pick up a dead woodpigeon 
than to see a living one. 



matters which cannot thus be shifted to 
the charge of his naughty companions. 



Can Animals Think ? 



[ cannot recollect such abrupt changes 
as occurred in North Norfolk between 
J.inuary 25th and j6th in the midst of the 
recent spell of severe weather; but even 
more surprising than the ups and downs 
ol the barometer and thermometer was the 
ready response of small wild life thereto. 
At ir.30 p.m. on the js^b the window 
panes were still coated witit frosted fila- 
gree-wori(; but at 12.30, when I put away 
my writing and again looked out, all the 
frost had disappeared and the panes were 
dripping with moisture outride, showing 
that the temperature out of doors had be- 
rome higher than that within. But what 
really iima^ed me was that in the corners 
of two of the panes (outside) spiders were 
seated in the centres of their webs, and 
winter gnats, attracted by the light, were 
sitting on the glass. The next morning 
frost and snow had returned ; but it seems 
really marvellous that, during a spell of 
.\rctie weather, life in small insect and 
spider should be so alert to seize the oppor- 
tunity of a few hours' thaw to come out 
and snatch a hurried meal, 1 e^tamined 
the outside of the window next day. and 
found some narrow crevices between the 
wood and the brickwork where the spiders 
were doubtless hiding ; and the gnats were 
probably sheltering in the woodwork of 
the verandah .overhead.. It is wpnderful, 
nevertheless, that they should respond so 
quickly to a brief change of weather. 

We hear a great deal nowadays of the 
injurious multiplication of the rook, es- 
pecially in winter; but a note from one of 
our regular observers, " O. F,." of Quorn, 
Leics., reminds me that several other 
readers have made the same observation 
lately, namely, that jackdaws have in- 
creased more than rooks, some estimating 
that about one-third of most Hocks of 
crow-birds is now usually composed of 
jackdaws, whereas formerly there seemed 
10 be scarcely one jackdaw to twenty rooks 
or more. This agrees with my own ob- 
servation that in North Norfolk in winter 
the proportion of jackdaws to rooks has 
certainly increased ; and the importance of 
«he matter lies in the general agreement 
of farmers that jackdaws are almost al- 
ways mischievous, so that what has ap- 
peared to be the deterioration of the charac- 
ter of the rook may be partly due (o (he 
presence of more jackdaws than formerly. 
This, however, would only be a partial 
explanation ; because, unfortunately, there 
is evidence against the rook in some 



ho habitually sign those letters after 
leir names in ordinary correspondence. 
Considering that the Association dispenses 

ith the formality of election of members. 
i.eil as with the payment of subscrip- 
tions, some may think that the distinction 
of membership is not sufficient to justify 
the practice; but itisa mistaken view that 
n man should affix his own " distinction " 
after his name. The modest man will 
leave that to his biographer ; and 1 have 
yet to come across a soldier who puis 
" V.C. " — in spite of the rare value ol that 
honour — after his ordinary signature. But 
the use of the letters " B.E.N. A. " is open 
to no misconstruction, while it has a dis- 
tinct advantage. All our members are 
bound together by their common love of 
nature ; and in a large association whose 
roll of membership increases every day 
jou never know when a chance correspon- 
dent may prove to be a leltow member. 
If he is not, the letters may in many cases 
excite curiosity, and consequent inquiry be 
followed by the addition of a new recruit 
to the growing ranks. 

In addition to this, all of us who arc fond 
of natural pursuits have the feeling at 
the ba»;k of our minds that others whose 
tastes lie in the same direction must have 
much good in them. My own experience 
of people who study nature is that they 
are, as a class, the best people in the world. 
There are certain virtues of patience and 
sympathy, of caution against hasty con- 
clusions, of readiness to impart knowledge 
and to accommodate on to every 
kind of society, of respect for those who 
know and indulgence for those who do not 
as yet, which stamp nature-lovers as a 
brotherhood; and by the letters 
"B.E.N.A." we shall often discover a 
worthy brother who would otherwise have 
remained a stranger to us. 

E. Kay Robinson. 



the sam? - turn " as you i-rilici^e therein, and 
personallv gavp the word "dog." However, 
1 huve seen " Princess Trixie " perform 
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February: Snowdrops. 

February Fair-Maids ! 

Clad in klrtlts white. 
Dainty floral heralds 



! Spring's delight i 



r-Mai. 



And ihe Win 

Ju5l to bring I 

or a sweeter 

February 

White as-snowf1akes col 
Though your rrocus lovers 

Flaunt in blup and goldJ 
Garbed like gallant 

All in royal hje. 
Marching in battalions, 

In Ihe sunshine new. 

Fetiruary Pair- Maids, 

With your tiny bells 
Chiming etfin music 

In Ihe loresl dells; 
Or in sheltered gardens, 

Where the blackbirds ring. 
When your spotless blossoms 

Usher in the Spring! 

Maud E. Sabgknt. 



spelt the word ''Texas" for i . 

my opinion, is the most difticult ever given 

ivhirh she failed with a question personally 
given was " j itnd q add," in answer lo which 
she gave "17." afterwards correi-ling it lo 
" lU," Apart from this I have seen her make 
various other errors — presumably owing to the 
fact that she either misunderstood or did not 
nbserve the signal. 1 "have been an enlhusias- 
tit reader of The Countrv-Side from No. 1, 
and am entirely in linn with, practically all 
your opinions expressed -iherein.^W. N. 
J. .M.iDi)LE, Green Street, (infield Highway. 

38, Amberiey Slreel, 
Sunderland. 
Februarv 4th. 1907. 

Dear Sir.— | read your ariirle in this 
week's issue te ■'Princess Trixie" with 
threat pleasure, and having laid the 
jHiper down, took up the fourth vol- 
ume of ■■ Pepys" Diary." By a strange 
roincidence, Ihe first entry in it deals with a 
similar case. I give the account in the writer's 
own words:—" September ist, 166S. To Bar- 
tholomew ' Fair, and there saw several sights; 
among others, the mare that tells money, and 
many things, to admiration; and, among 
olhe«, come to me, when she was bid 10 go 
to him ol the company, that most loved a 
,.,(-i,y wench in a corner. And this did cost 
me izd. to the horse, which I had flung him 
before, and did give me occasion lo kiss a 
mighty ' belle tillr ' that "nas exceeding 
plain, but ' fort belle.' " 

Now, Sir. To say the least of it, and lo 
say it in words which be would probably himself 
have used, this is mighlf curious. I must ton- 
gralulale you, Mr. Editor, on having escaped 
such a trying ordeal, and with every good 
wish for the success of your interesting 
paper. — Yours etc., Walter Dawsos. 

Dear Sir,— I think Ihat ihe following e?:- 
iracts from a report of Sir Oliver Lodge's ad- 
dress on the ■■ .\scent and Fall of .Man," on 
Sunday. February 3rd, at Whilefield's Taber- 
nacle, have direct bearing on the question lo 
what extent animals can think, and I think that 
the distinguished scientist follous remarkably 
closely upon the lines of your " Religion of 
Nature " : — " I am a being, alive and conscious, 
upon jhis earth. My ancestors have ascended 
by a gradual process from a low form 
of animal li'e, and by struggle" and suffering 
become a man." , . . Man is the only 
part of the animal world which is self-con- 
scious. .^n<f this enables him to possess char- 
acter, will, choice, freedom to act, and all other 
human altribules. It is this power of discern- 
ment, this power of choice, which links us with 
the divine. By means of language, spoken 






e able t. 






' of t 



lulated experiei 
. . . Man is Ihe outcome of long age< 
of preparation. Now that he knows enough lo 
help in Ihe process, now that we are no longer 
worked from the outside, we may hope lo co- 
operate with the Creator, . . . Man differs 
from olher animals in having a sense of ric;ht 
and wrong — " a knowledge of good and evil." 
as the old legend put it. And it was this very 
fact of becoming conscious of this differencr 
between good and evil, of this power lo choose 
the good and reject Ihe b.id. ih.it marked a 
Stage in the history oi human life." — Yours 
etc., A M.w Wrro Tuinks. 
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Queries, Answers, & Correspondence 




Cotespondeias wtU greatly obliga by a 
vn oni side of the paper ortiy. 

"Strange PI«rasle»."— I h 
Bernard dog, and on one occas 
ing for a short time in Manchester, I a 
to keep the dog chained in a loose box 
■Cables off Deansgalr. At the sami 
was kept a pig (it seemed to be a kind of pet 
in the neighbourhood) which was allowed a 
times to roam at large though il ' 
ticular sty in a oo ' .. . 

e morning li 



' or ibc wall. Whether it be in a young stage not crush their food ; they uje ihe poini of iheir 

ol growth or an old-e&tablished plant, if it is beak lo break up the food. If this were done un 

J a laree St severed thoroughly from the root it will per- the smooth bark the pieces broken off would lall 

;^h, 1 jiave severed some old plants a foot in to the ground ; so the first thing a woodpecker 

meter from old buildings, and made notes of does is to make pockets all about in which 

effects upon the bouse side, and it is to break up its food. Bui why all this tap- 

rvellous how quichly Che stoppage of Che ping when there is no food alioul 'i In Ihis 

vital food supply is seen ; it is simply like case you will find that it is ihe hard wood 

stopping the supply of' fuel to a steam engine's Ihac is tapped, not the bark, and only here 

__ boiler. With reference Co the choking of and there, large holes being formed and visit- 

i- ofThe" biiiVd'ing!" So- *'"** °^ ""J" °^^" forest tree, by ivy e™*i"S ed day after day. Do Ihey eat the wood to 

ive Che dog his custom- *° 'Sickly upon Chem, my opinion is that it assise digestion? One day the door of my 

arp walk, I found pTg and dog comlortablv ei'ifely depends upon the age of the iree cage was left Open and Mr. Woodpecker 

asleep together. I was surprised, as my dog "•"" ""^ '^ begiia to encircle it, and the dry- went away to be brought back dead, li was 

was usually very particular in her choice of "*** or otherwise o( the position.— Victor H, picked up by a neighbour (and noted as a 

associates I unchained her and walked in the Lucah, Gardener and Forester to County "London record" in The Countsv-Sidb, — 

direction ' of Albert Square when, to my ^'°'' Bsr"w in-Furness. Ed.] with most of the large feathers of one 

amusement, 1 found thaC Ihe pig had followed Great Spotfed Woodpecker,— Two Kasons "'"8 KO"^. Ii kjoked as if a cat had caught 

the dog. 1 at once returned to the stables ago I became possessed of a woodpecker 't-. ' "a"* "ao 'he dead bird photographed 

followed closely by my strangely contrasled taken from the nest by a friend. It was quite with the '" last post " it was at work on. I hope 

companions. All the time my dog remained Ume at the time and would sit on my hand ""X ™* """ *^ "'^ readers gain.— Johm 

Che two animals were Che best of friends, and while being fed. As lime went on it was Acutt. Upland Jioad, East Dulw-'- 
whenever opportunity occurred, the pig made kept In a large box cage lined with oork, 
directly for my dog's horse-broi, — W. H. A,, pockets bei.ig formed for it to sleep and hide in. 
Then came the tapfHOC of Cbe woodpecker. 



Edinburgh. 
Tenacity ol Life In a Hen.— We 

were threshing oats in a large shed 
containing bay and corn on the 17th 
ult., and when about two feet from' 
the ground came upon a hen which 
had evidently pushed under one of the 
sheaves of com in order to lay ; this 
must have occurred during an interval 
of carrying, possibly during the din- 
ner hour. When I say chac Che corn 
nils stacked on the loth September 
and Chreshed on 4he lych January it 
will be seen that she existed wichout 
water, and with only what little corn 
came within her reach, for a period 
of four months and seven days. That 
she wflt not crushed to death (of 
which I 4iave seen instances), was 
probably due to her having made 
her nest partly In the hav against 
which the corn was stacked, thus 
there was probably no direct lertical 
pressure upon her, although the la- 
teral pressure was sufficient to prevent 
her moving, even to turn round, as 
\vari proved bv Ihe shape of the 
" "1 the hay and the one egg 



Delcned BalterBlei and Motbi.— It is 

I the Tropics Ihe intense 

hai the same effect as extreme cold, ir 

e rendered ' torpid.' Is 



heat 



possible thaC 



V. urficn 



hich 



'■ for 



commenced hibernation on July i^tA, 
1901, was affecced in that way; es- 
pecially as Mr. Beeston stales that 
the weaiher was »icremely hot at 
ifiat time ? A very hot day il by no 
means a " good " day for butter^ies, 
which are apparently rendered torpid. 
With regard to the Small Eggar 
moth, ic is impossible lo force the 
pupx which arc undeveloped in che 
previous autumn. — Mervvn J. L. 
Davis, Redland. Bristol. 

The Rev. C. F. Thomewill has 
found sunshine to assist the pupa: of 
(he Small Eggar, Janeitrii, to 
emerge? I have not tried sutishine. 
bul I believe that it is heat, damp 
' heal for preference, that Ihey require. 
I had some which did not emerge, so 
I placed chem in a propagating frame 
in a stove house temperature about 
Ho. and they came out in four duys. 
i have also tried Che deaCh's head, 
privet hawk, etc., when found in che 
auCumn, and they came out well, thus 
proving that a damp heat suits them. 
— W. MooRB. Cambridge. {Il is well 



m bedded in her 

rremcnt. When liberated she was 

very emaciated and walked with dif- 

ticultv, but is now recovering rapidly. 

The 'hen is a Partridge Wyandotte 

and her plumage is remarkably p^ 

feit, there being no signs of her hav. 

irg mouhed,— W. L. S., Bangor, N. 

Walls. — (A somewhat similar case 

was recorded last year. — Ed.j 
Needle In on Egg.— Hens must ^4^,4 

have n great power ol swallowing, 

A needle 1) inches long was found Tbl> U » pUtureot . Cn.! Spo.i«l Woodped." rtich was pid«d 

in a rather rusty condition inside an - Duiwicfa and reoordod in -^The Coun try-Side." It turned out, bin 

„„„ r WiTenu I ImcKnuto F to have luen Ihe piopeily ol our locj] B.E.N.A. Seerclary, who «i 

^^'^ » " A ?, Limehouse, b. aj,pic,„f ,ith 4B"ia.ipo.t" Uat thebirdwu .tworhuponiatht 

[Swallowed needles ord manly have 

a curious way of travelling about the body ; Why this incessant capping? One mighC sav 

and this one mus' have found its way to the it is their love call (incessant love), while ar 
ovary.) other takes it as the means of getting Ihei 

"The Work »f tbc Ivy." — As a gardener food by frightening Che insects under the bark that ihey had great difiiculty in accaining cheir 
Bxvi forester, I have had in my thirty-five years' to the top of it so chat chey can be picked objccc, but once the shell was broken the con. 
experience many opportunities of watching up. May it not be to do with their mode tents were swallowed immediately. 1 am won- 
and studying the effect which ivy seems to have of taking their food? They take most of dering if it is a common occurrence as I can- 
on trees and houses. Ivy when growing on their food on crees which puts their feet out not recall a similar case coming under my notice 
either trees or houses, does not obtain its of action as they are required to hold on to before. Of course it is common enough to see a 
food supply from its clinging to eilb«r CIm tr<k the bark. Their beak being slender they can- Ihrush proceeding in the same way with snails. 



plan 10 secure specimens of cbe death's 
head Is to " force " the chrysalids in 
damp heat in autumn. — Ed. 

Tbniiliei sad Periwinkles.— One 

day during the very severe weather 1 
was walking along Ihe lorcshore iipar 
little Orme's Head, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a continual tap- 
Cap-tap chat could be heard amongst s 
patch of rocks just below me. On ap- 
proaching the rocks carefully I was 
surprised to find three song.lhrushes. 
wever, Each bird had a large periwinkle 
oS^ and was endeavouring lo smash the 
^^ shell in Ihe usual thrush man- 
ner — grasping the periwinkle firmly in the 
bill and striking it against a convenient stone. 
■ched the '^* ■ ■ * - - 
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RonarkaWe Rabblt-Skall. — Herewith Itte organisi 

skull of a rabbit. It was sent to me fTom by its 

Mr. Bashelson, butler at Riddles n'<H'th Hall, organia 

The rabbit was caught by a warrenen and o( ceils a 



and thai one-celled organism, 
lion with another equally lowly 

became by continual increase 
1 specific differentiation of portions 



I indeed. I am of those cells, a highly organised mast of cells 

much interested in your Nature Notes and — yclept a baby 1 Here in a few months is the 

begged the loan of the skull to forward to whote case (or evolution, so far as man is con- 

" Knights, School House, Gar- cerned— ' '" " '"' — ' '' 



boldisham, Thclfoi 




I PeeulUr Teeth. 



Jint tbQ 9ppailtfi 



arked degree the why the 



-C. H. Russell, Wimbledon. 
" Slngtng ot Intccts."— I have 
just been reading the "Anatomy of 
the Blow Fly," by T. B. Lowne. 
F.R.C.S., 1893, and as it throws 
some light on the origin of the 
singing I quote the followins; from 
it:— 

" A small tympanic spiracle is situ- 
ated in the tympanic fissure (near the 
base of the wing on the thorajt) and 
i« connected with a complex auditory 
and sound producing apparatus. It 
li controlled by a single valve which 
resembles a clip, and closes the trac- 
heal tube with which it is connected. 
This spiracle is apparently exclusively 
expiratory, and I believe the issue of 
air Irom it is the cause of the hum- 
ming sound made fay the insect." 
It Is probable that a similar organ 
is possessed by other insects such as 
Syrphus, and if so, it would explain 
jound was produced when the wings 
ionary. The insect Muld also allow 
i to vibrate in unison with spiracl^, 
would augment the volume of the 



|The skull exhibit: 
abnormal growth wnicn laKes place in me wer- 
teeth of a rodent or gnawing animal when, the 
through some accident, they afe prevented and 

from grinding each other down. In this case sound produced. — A. T. MUNDV, Cornwood, 
the left-hand upper tooth has formed a com- Ivybridge, Devon, 
plete circle and penet-raled the bone of the 

upper jaw. The cause of the (rouble is eas- "Do BInIt Yawi?"— I- have often noticed 
ilv seen. The Tight-hand lower tooth is con- my two tame linnets yawn distinctly. They 
siderably longer than its partner, showing are with canaries and other birds, and are the 
that the latter was broken off at some time. *>nly ones who do so.— E. C, B., CoUtoun, 
This, of course, gave the tooth above it free- Haddington, N.B. [Have others noticed this 
dom to grow, and by (he time the lower to be a special habit of linnets?— Ed.] 
tooth had grown again it had curved so much \ Sqalrrel'i Fall. — I saw a male squirrel 
that not only did the points not meet, but the fall about thirty feet with a rotten twig in its 
mouth was held open. Thus all the teeth embrace. It went round and round until it 
continued lo grow, with the result shown, arrived on Urra fi'tna, and then it ran to the 
it may seem surprising that rabbits with [(,<,( ^f the same fir tree from which it fell 
teetii in this condition are usually in ?ood and shortly after ran up it. It was close to 
condition; but they very quickly learn the the roadside and 1 expect I had startled it. 
ing Afterwards it jumped cautiously from 



Moreover, the lattet- is hardly, if ever, deep 
purple, and does not appear to flower again 
after June. A bunch of wttd honeysuckle 
also gathered in late October, was likewise 
devoid of perfume, though flowers (rom the 
same vine in July onward had delighted us 
with their fragrance. Fully-developed tea- ■ 
roses and several heads of pufple sweet-scentoJ 
stocks were brought in from the garden at 
Christmas, and though quite normal in ap- 
pearance, each lacked their characteristic per- 
fume. Forced plants of hot-house growth — 
as while lilac and lilies-of=the-vallev — do, I 
find, occasionally diffuse something of liieir 
natural fragrance, which, however, is much 
less marked than in seasonable, out-of-door 
specimens, and frequently not noticeable at 
all. Parma, violets, carnations, and mignon- 
ette, sent frotti the Continent in winter, also 
seem strangely lacking in perfume ; for the 
cut winter-violets ofi commerce are often 
sprayed with scent. Atmospheric changes 
untloubtedly affect the perfume of plants. This 
is particularly the case with the while may or 
hawthorn, whose blooms occasionally seem 
scentless in very warm and dry weather. 
Rainy weather, we know, intensifies sweet 
odours for the air is always heavy with 
herbaceous perfume after a shower. Cold 
then may exercise the same effect as excessive 
heat on the scent glands. That such was an 
eminent nature-lover's opinion may be gath- 
ered from :i,e late Rev.- C. A. John's Bolan- 
ical Ramblis, where on page 4* he writes of 
the "Sweet-scented Violet,'' Viola Odorata. 
You may possibly find a difficulty sometimes, 
especially if the weather be cold, when such 
flowers lose their fragrance, in deciding 
whether your flowers be really sweet violets 
or not. Cold, presumably, also affects the 
scent of the primrose.- A. L. G. FowLER. 
Hcrou and Kooki.- Some years ago herons 
and rooks nested together in the trees grow- 
ing oiva small island in the lake in the park 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne at Calne, Wills. 
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[heir heads sideways to the ground; and, . 

rabbits ordinarily spend only a small portion 

of the tumty-four hour" in feeding, the 

handicapped rabbit has only to devote more 

time 10 it 10 make himself as fat as he 

chooses. — Ed. | 

Wof Duwln WrOIt^7— 1 have Tint read the 

work by Scouller mentioned by Mr. Holder in 

last week's Countrv-Side in opposition to 

Darwin's evolutionary theory, so cannot say 

il his arguments can or cannot be refuted 

but it they are on a par with the slatemem 

thai because " Huxley carried the evolution- on "'1 

ary process to the primordial indifferentiated plants a 

protoplasm, he most certainly gave the couf blooms " 

de grace to that theory (the evolutionary one)" " — -* - - 

then ] must say Idon't think much of them. 

Darwin was in no way accountabEc for Hux- 
ley's views, and his tlieory stands on its me- 
rits and has obtained world-wide acceptance 

amongst the thoughtful. It is Tn no way 

invalid.iied by Huxley's opinion. There is not 

a biologist of any eminence who is not an evo- 

luikinisi ; it is in keeping with the Cosmos : 

it goe* hand in hand with the other physical whit le 

laws, and makes one harmonious whole. Only at mic 

by this theory can the numerous (unctionless utterly 
and rudimentary organs In the human body be Xhe sa 

explained •Why, every man is. in himself, many lorcea garaen ,„ „^ „, u^ n„ j™, 
a living ,Totest against the doctrine of special plants. We have tea- 
design : this is a question ot absolute fact, and roses, carnations and mignonette, both in June 
not of opinion. Does your correspondent know and December, and detect no structural dif- 
anytbing of geology and embryology? If so, ference between the early and later blooms. 
he must know that the former proves beyond Our winter treasures are scentless, that is all. " 
doubt that the earth's crust shows a well- "Careful observation has confirmed the main 
defined sequence in its garnered remains from statements in the above. A handful of V. 
low forms ol life up to the highest. And ns odaratd, pulled at Thaxled the last week in 
to embryology, your correspondent commenced October, proved absolutely scentless, though 
his earthly career as a microscopic one-celled in no other respect resembling V, hirta. 



were repairing their nests preparalor; 
laying the two species were on ihe vi 
of terms. — A. Forrester. 

Magpies' OM Homei.— I herewiih I 
close a photograph of three magpie; 
two of last year and one of 1905. It 



e that 'he buds 



oegg. 



ScentlcM VMett.— 

May I point out to the 
writer of this para- 
graph on page 134, 
that the above subject 
was alluded to in the 
■' Mixed Bag " of The 
CouKTRY-SlDE somc fit- 
teen monlhs slucc !' The 
cutting was evidently 
taken from an article 
on " Twice-flowering 
id Secondary 
in the Il/ord 
Guardian, where the 
author says : " One de- 
fect is noticeable in all 
secondary blooms. The 
purple violet, sweet- 
scented in March, is 
odourless in October, 



lacks perfume, 
forced garden 



TbrM Hm>te*' KMts. 

with which the Magpie covers its nest ii plftialy visible, 
winter that Ihese nests become " pholograph- 
ical," because previously they are screened 
by foliage. The photograph is interesting as 
showing how plentiful the bird is in some 
districts. From my observations I think thai 
magpies prefer trees 10 build in, but when 
they are unable to find a suitable tree, 'l^'' 
then willingly resort til hedges. — "A ReadAij*' 
Darlington. 
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THE long-eared owl (i)js much com- 
moner than most people suppose in 
Britain : for in most districts there is 
no pine wood and hardly any coppice with 
dark pine trees, where these birds do not 
breed. Like all owls, they suffer severely 
at the hands of gamekeepers, in spite of 
the fact that tliey do more good than 
harm to the game preserves as well as to 
the land. During the day they seem 
always wakeful, and often you may 
catch sight of one sitting upright on a 
high pine branch, close against the trunk 
and staring down at you with erect 
" ears " and round eyes, Ukc a surprised 
cat. At dusk you may hear their peculiar 
call, which is not loud, but sounds like a 
dog baying in the distance. They make 
many other curious noises, the most 
striking of which is the sharply -repeated 
sylhble " Rip, rip, rip," in almost human 

2. This picture o( an ivy stem has 
SDCcial interest in connection with the 
discussion on " The Work of the Ivy " 
(See "Queries, Answers and Correspond- 
ence "), for it shows in what superfluous 
abundance the modified roots, often 
called " suckers," are produced, if we 
accept the theory that they serve no 
purpcs; except to cling to the ivy's 
support. But experiments have shown 
that they can absorb nourishment for the 
ivy ; and wherever the nourishment is 
abundant, in the shape of decayed matter, 
they readily become real roots. 

3. The trap-door snails, easily recog- 
nised by their slender spindle -shape, are 
so called because at a Uttic distance inside 

tiie mouCh of the shell is a trap- 
door. It is filled in a groove and 
opens outwards, easily pushed open 
by the snail when it wants to walk, 
but springing back and closing the passage 
wh^n the creature retires within. Of all 
the trap -door snails (Clausiiia, from 
" Clausilium." a little door) the kind 
illustrated {laminata, or '" folded ") is 
distinguished by the roundness of the 
opening, and the straight folds of the 
shelly matter which protect it inside. 
This httle snail with its almost transparent 
shell is not found everywhere, but seems 
very fond of climbing on beech trees. 
In the Birdllp Woods, in Gloucestershire, 
I have seen many hundreds of them. 

4. This is the month in which, the 
shooting season being over, the game- 
keeper begins to be very active in 
destroying " vermin," a^d he shows the 
sparrow-hawk no mercy, although the 
birds shot now are mostly migrants 
returning northward: From the falcon 
the sparrow-hawk is easily distinguished 
by its short wings, adapted for chasing 
small birds among the trees, and its long 
legs and spidery claws for clutching them. 
The wings of falcons, on the other hand, 
are long, and their legs short and strong. 
This female sparrow-hawk— easily dis- 
tinguished from a male by the greyish, 
instead of ruddy brown, bars on the 
breast feathers — was killed by dashing 
through the window of a farmhouse near 



Leamington, when in pursuit of a 
dodging bird, 

5 and 6. The winter-gnat, or " merry- 
dancer " (not a true " gnat," but rather 
a " midge "\ is a general favourite, 
probably on account of its appearance 
being accepted as an indication of fine 
weather. It is quite harmless and in- 
offensive in all its stages. Structurally, 
there is Uttle striking about it apart from 
its exquisite delicacy of form ; but its 
habit of ceaselessly " dancing," usually 
in companies, has made it familiar to 
everyone. The object 0/ this dance is not 
certain, but it is supposed by many to have 
some connection with respiration. It is 
one of the wonders of nature that this 
tiny insect is almost always ready in 
mid-winter to come out and dance in the 
watery sunlight even when there is snow 
on the ground and ice on ttie ponds. 
Fig. ; shows the insect immediately 
after alighting, and Fig. 6 at rest, both 
being enlarged. 

7. Last week we gave a picture of a 
common Brittle-Star (accidentally omit- 
ting its name, Ophiolkrix fragilis} and 
here is one of the closely-allied common 
Sand-Star, so-called from its pale sandy 
colour, though some are of a much darker 
shade of yellowish-brown than others. 
The rays are smooth and tapering, the 
spines on the sides being small and closely 
pressed down ; or wore usually missing 
altogether in those cast up by the high 
tides at this time of the year. On some 
parts of the Kentish coast this, and an 
allied species (O. gtanulata). may at times 
be found in hundreds amongst the many 
thousands of sea mice, sea cucumbers, 
crabs, fish, etc., thrown up on to the beach 
after a storm during Ihc early part of the 
year. 

8. In many parts of England we have 
been accustomed of late years to hear the 
first faint bleat of the new-born lamb 
amid the whistling of a snowstorm ; 
and the' further north you go the more 
likely is the lamb of mid-February to be 
ushered into a cold, white world. But 
March and April are the lambing months 
in Scotland ; and, so far as England is 
concerned, the shepherd prefers for his 
charges the coldest weather that the winds 
caji bring to the persistent rain with which 
February, too often for them, earns its 
name of " fill-dyke." Against cold you 
can protect both ewe and lamb in cosy 
pens, hurdled with straw and furze. It is 
the chill damp of February deluges 
which lightens the farmer's purse after 
the season's lamb-sales. 



Two ChirmlDg ChUdran't Book*. 

Cnn.DREN are lucky nowadays; aiid mimy 
a mother blessed wilh childrfn of inquirin;; 
minds about biril<; and (lowers must gtgh lu 
retollect ihaj when she »as young there »er« 
no iiuch charming and useful books as ihete 
two — " Birds Shown 10 the Children " and 
■■ Flowers Shown lo the Children," published 
at as. 6d. each by Messrs. T. C. and E. C, 
Jack. 

Eacn of ihe Utile volumes conialns tony- 
eight coloured plates almost all of which are 
excellent, including most of the birds in one 
case and wild flowers in the other which are 
likely to attract the attention of Ihe inlelligenl 
youngster. 

They are not alnays sclentificaily perfect, 
of course. Among the birds, for Instance, 
the picture of the n-illow wren repre^i-iiis 
rather a chilTchaff as to lens;th of wing (Ihe 
chii-i' distinguishing feuiurej and a wood war- 
bler as to colouring ; and the hedgo-sparvow 
is faultily coloured. In the Dower book the 
same may be said of some plants like the 
common sorrel, while the letterpress would 
suggest that there are only two kinds of Si. 

These Wemishes are irifllnj;, however; for 
ihe books are fine value for the monej. and 
will 'jf found a boon in many homes. 

Mr. R. Kearton's "Wild "Life a. 
Home" has been so successful (hal 
the publishers, Messrs. Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., have prepared a new and enlarged 
edition which will probably meet wilh cvi-n 
greater a welcome ihan its 'predecessor. The 
work Is a concise and piactlcal handbook of 
lifldcrafc and nature photography. 

The interesting volume bv Professor R. S. 
Scharff, B.Sc. K.L.S., enVitled " European 
.\nima1s,. their Gealo<>ical History and (ieu- 
graphical Distribution," is ihe outcome of Ihe 
Professor's remarkable Swiney Lectures on 
Geology, delivered at the \'icl«ria and -Mberl 
-Museum. In this book, the author discU5S'>s 
the chief elements of the fauna of the British 
Isles in detail. He then proceeds 10 the study 
of their geological history. This forms lh« 
introduction 10 the larger Conlinental problems 
founded upon animal dislribulion. The author 
follows the various groups of animals to their 
native lands, and describes their wanderings 
from the origin.il centres of Ihcir dispers.1l. 
how ihey have advanced and frequenllv 
relrealed again, the obstacles they ha\ 
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E. Ray Lankesler, F.R.S., entitled " The 
Kingdom of Man." 
"The Evoluiion of .Matter;' is the Enelish 
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FROM A READER. 



Mr. B, T. (.owne, " Ravenscrolt, " Bromley 
Road, Cutford, S.fc.., writes:— "I musl take 
this opportunity to thank The CouMNV-Sirii-: 
for its interesting reading and free stereo- 
scope. The stereoscope is so good that an- 
other member of the family insists on having 
one of his own. so 1 send under -ejiaraic 
cover P.O. for 53. for a stereoscope and ten 
stereographs.'" 



having been sold within a few months. 
author works out in it Lhe theory that matter 
is a condensed form of Interplanetary ether to 
which it is gradually returning by slow disin- 
tegration, electricity being one of the stages. 
These i-iens, wliich are becoming very gener- 
ally accepted by scientific men, are' bbund- 
antly Illustrated bv experiments. The Waller 
Scott Publishing Co. issue this English 

The same company has-e iisued the first col- 
lection of New Zealand \erse, written by 
dwellers in the island. In marked rontrast 
with the A siralians, ihe New Zeulanders do 
not read their own poets; and the compilers 
hjve ihemselves collected this anthology, which 
Is published at one shilling. 
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aerial roou (E. j. Allarri). 3. Folded Trap-door Snail, Clauiilia laminala (J. C. Vari) -811111111. 4. Cominoa Sand^af^^ '^ 
Ophiura tcxIurataCt. E. BHihpr). S. and 6. WInler Gnat, or " Merrv Dancer," one of the ChiranomidiE (F. P. Smiili)!^ ' 
7. Sparrow Hawk, Accipiict nisus (<;, B. Norrpvsf *' 8. An Earlj Lamb (W. K«tl^ 
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Questions worth Answering. 

POIZES FOR KEAOEHS. 



WG are giving from week to week a 
number of inieresting questions on 
< all kinds of subjects in keeping 
with Thb Countrv-Siue, We invite 
readers t« send in brief answers lo these 
questions^ and for the best answer re- 
ceived each week we shall award a prize 
of five shillings. Below are a number of 
questions that have reached us from 
various sources, and the answers given 
were supplied by readers. They show the 
kind of replies that are wanted. 
.Answers are invited to the seven 
questions at the end. No reply should- 
exceed one hundred words in length, but 
they may be less, and answers each week 
must reach us by the Monday following 
^he publication of the paper. .Address, 
" Answers," Tub Countrv-Side. 2 and 4. 
Tudor Street, London, B.C. The prize 
this week is awarded to Mr. W. Prat- 
chelt, 107, Pembroke Road, Sever Kings. 



Motor cars raise so much dust, especially 
in .summer, that birds that regularly used 
lo sing and nest near the road, are 
frightened farther afield. These cb'jds 
of dust settle upon every living and dead 
thing, upon all the flowers and grasses. 
biding and spoiling their beauty, and 
frequently killing the plants themselves. 



Why arc grasic* m wlddf dlVnicd Uiroa^li- 
out natntc? 

Because, in addition to being hardy, in- 
dependent of insects and carrying the vital 

parts of the plant underground, the typical 
grass has a rare c«mbinalion of advan- 
tages in a mat of fibrous roots drawing 
sustenance from a wide area of ground 
and pointed upright leaves which push 
themselves up easily to the air and sun- 
light between the leaves of competing 
plants which they overshadow. Thus 
their neighbours are crowded out both 
above and below ground ; and the grass 
spreads over wide areas. It has also the 
great advantage of bristly and scaly 
flowers which grazing animals dislike to 



As a result of a reduced temperature in 
autumn the chlorophyll or green colouring 
matter of leaves becomes decomposed into 
two solutions. One is yellow, and the other 
is bluish-green; this latter undergoes 
further decomposition into two colourless 
solutions ; hence only the yellow colour is 
visible. But in the leaves of some plants, 
owing to the presence of substances in the 
plant cells of different composition from 
the above, tannin and the yelkiw colour- 
ing matter are the decomposiiion pro- 
ducts ; tannin is reddish in colour, and this 
masks the yeltew .•solution ; hence only red 



This is due to the prop*ty known as 
"osmosis," possessed by rapidly growing 
cells of absorbing water and ptissing it on 
to neighbouring cells. The lifting of 
paving stones is therefore brought about 
by natural hydraulic.^, the combined work 
of millions of cells of the mycelium in con- 
tact with the moist earth. 



Tiie elephant being a flal-fooled animal 
has Ihe thigh and shinbones in somewhat 
the same proportions as a man and the 
knee in the same position. In the horse 
and other hoofed animals the hock which 
appears as a knee turned .backwards is 
really the heel, the bones bi'kiw it belong- 
ing to an elongated foot. -The thigh-bone 
is short, and the real "knee," which 
bends forwards as In all animals, is almost 
hidden in the flesh of the thigh. It is 
called the stifle joint. 

What cauMi Irecklci? 

The deeper layers of the skin contain a 
•dark brown pigment, which is increased 
in the parts exposed to the action of the 
sun's ravs. This pigment may be deposited 
uniformlv or irregularly. In the former 
case bron;sing is produced, in the latter 
the pigment accumulates in small areas 
called freckles. The ullra-vi<riet rays are 
the most efficacious in causing increase 
of pigment, and these rays are lo a large 
extent cut off by the snwky atmosphere of 
towns; hence the pallor of town-dwellers 
as compared with the bron/ing or 
freckling of. holidaj'-makers at the seaside. 



'isible. 



a nlrrM? 






Because nxist of the rays of light which 
fall on plain glass pass through it, whereas 
Ihose which fall upon a mirror, that is a 
glass silvered on one side, do not pass 
through but are thrown back again at an 
angle equal to the angle at which the rays 
strike the mirror and thus give a perfect 
image. Plain glass will also reflect 
images, which can be proved experi- 
mentally by holding the glass against a 
dark background, but allowing (he light 
to fall on the person holding il. Plate 
glass will reflect much better than com- 
mon, that is blown glass, owing to i^^per- 
fections of surface and sub.stanee in the 
latter. 



Why do the flngcri prick and illng when 
they become warm again alter having been 
coU? 

Why have parrots croaked and hard bills, 
and why can they move the npper ag well as 
the lower blU? 



Nature Records of the Week. 

|S«otln by Rudwaal " The CaHntry-Sldc, " j 

Otthh, fine female shot in River Brue, iitiir 
Street. Somerset. — (J- ^- Underwood.) 

Harrier (apparently a raarsh harrJEr) ^m 
between Rake and Liphook on the London 
and Portsmouth Road, January 14th,— (E. R, 
Buckndl.) 

Great Ghhv Shrike shot near Birdlotih, 
Thirsk, January iglh.— <S. Cook.J Brint 
Geese, Tufted Duck, Pochards, etc.,, are tc- 
porled as shot from u great number 61 pl3i;e> 
where they are seldom seen. Their preseni-e 
was, of course, due to the severe weather. 
Braubungs arc reported as haunting lown 
gardens In ^ number of places. CoRMOHA^r 
shut January 30th, and Great Northcr.v 
Diver January^iind, near Holbeach, Um-s. 
— (L. M. Curiis.) Yellow Wactails : Al- 
though these birdij were recorded an nten in 
three diRerenl places in our is^ue of ]unu:iry 
26th, ir is probable that grey wagtails, which 
have yellow breasts, were raisfaken for iheiii. 

Gulls in hundreds on the playing fields ar 
Eton, January 18th. — (Col. M. !■'. Ward.) 

Swans dying over sea off Torquay^ Januarv 
6th.— (C. Wynne-Robfrts.) 
Euly HMt*. 

Robin, with four eggs, at Edmonton. 
January land. — (E. M. M.) With iwo eggs 
at Stockton, January 15th.— (C. Collins.) 
Blrdi' Song. 

Blackuiru. in full song, Januanv toth, at 
Dolgelly.— (Rev. R. Edwards.) JMuny 
more correspondents wrile to confirm the sing- 
ing of blackbirds in t'itrlous pacts of Eng- 
land during December and early January, 
having both seen and heard the birds. Mr. 
Kred Lawlon, Skehnanthorpe. also records 
hearing and seeing the bird in December, 
iqoo, when other reports ot the same thing 
were published.] Nutkatch calling very 
loudly, January 30th, Qiiorn. Leics.— (G. K.) 
Missel Thrush, as well as song ihruah, sing- 
ing regularly from January 4th to 13rd at 
Sou thporl,— (B, Collinson.) 
London NotM. 

Mallards flying with the gulls near Put- 
ney Bridge, January s6lh.— (W. A. Todd.) 
Hukod BIrdt. 

Moorhen, cream-coloured one seen, Janu- 
ary I3lh, Waltham, Leics. — (G. Higgins.) 
SrARROW, cinnamon coloured, shot near. Not- 
tingham. — (H. C. Smith.) Rook with one' 
leg near Kidderminster during the winter. — 
(Miss C. Tomkinson.) With right wing and 
some tail feathers while at Sedbergh. — (D. 
Ritchie,) Hedce-spahrow nearly white with 
brown feathers in wings and tail, legs vel- 
low, killed by a cat nean Rugelcv, StnlTs.— 
(S. G. Hawksford.) 

Frogs' spawn well tidvanced towards hatch- 
ing found on January aSlh in several frozen 
pools, 400 feet at>ovc the <ie.'), near Helslon, 
Cornwall, Januarj- 28th.— (Mark R. Taylor.) 
Butterfllw and Hothi. 

(".^mbkrweli. Beavtv?— One of my scholiirs 
saw a butterfly on January loih.' whiih (roiii 
his description of it I took lo he " ( ambcrwill 
Beauty," and when I asked him to find il in n 
book of coloured flies and molhs he at once 
picked out the " CambcrwcH Brauty." I can- 
not vouch for it being so, but the boy was quili- 
posilrvr as to the on** he sa^ corresponding In 
ihe illuslraliort.— (W. J. W„ Sioke ("labricl. 
Devon.) 

Wild Plants. 

BtiTTKHBL-B in full bloom, January lolh, a( 
Bangor, Co. Ltown.— (C. F. N.) Hazel; 
Both male and female calkins follv 1 



(Mi<-; C. To.nkin^ 
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and, needless to say, thi 



Kflds for some distance around, 

groups of birds may be sepn. walking <wlemnly paid dearly for the! 

in tliC'Wake of the plough, eagerly pcclting at terminal ion. howevei 

the unconsidered trifles in the shape of worms, fashion, 

(.■ruhs, and insects which the share turns up. (aahionab 

Wh»n first they arrive the birds are ex- after hy t 

' "' lid, and take flight at the smallest lection. 



I fortunate bunnies 

lelion. Their ex. 

about in indirect 

So long as the silver skins were 

, their owners were well looked 

! keepers, and enjoyed special pro- 



aliirra. Their shynt 
ofl, and their tamenes' 



, howei'er, E^oon wears But in the course of time, with the change* 
especially when sit- of fashion, (he skins became no longer in 
demand. The prime reason for proieciion 

ceased to exist, and very soon the rabbits 

ceased to eiisl also. Whether any specimens 
of the breed still linger at Crosby is doubtful, 
but if so, such are rare indeed. \ 

On Black Rabbit Warren, already referred 
10. it is supposed there once lived a breed of 
black rodents. Tradition, however, is less 
clear upon the subject of these and informa- 
tion as lo the period at which (if, indeed, at 
n\l) they flourished is not forthcoming. A 
warren of black rabbits exists, it may be in- 



certain knowledge, 

thorpe may be to the 
geologist that il 
for observation 
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aig, becomes astonishing. So crowded are 
It? ponds that fhe nesis of the different bird;., 
"pilches" would almost be a better word, 
•ince the eggs are laid on the bare beds of 
rnds, are so close together as to occupy, il 
might be said, every available inch of space. 

Inde?d so great is the demand for accom- 
modation that it is no unusual thing of 
ling lo And a row of egg» 



Ihc n 



' pHnk which s 



Edenbridge, in Kent, 
many other districts, 
the vicinitv of Scun- 
aturalist, it is to the 
1 oBers the most extensive field 
and research. The district is 
Hal, and. on the surface, sandy, protected by 
the abruptly -rising ridge of hills, already re- 
ferred to. Below the sand is a deposit of peat, 
from three to four feel deep, and under the 
peal a bed of ironstone, reaching a depth in 
some pKices of over fifteen feet. 

This ironstone Is of great commercial value, 
and is the cause, as we have already noled, 
of the blast furnaces which disfigure the other- 
wi-ie fair face of the country, and which might 
deceive the somnolent traveller into the notion 
ihal his train was speeding through the Black 
Country, instead of across tpt fertile acres <if 
■hidaTon^ '-i^^-'lshire. 

Reference must h( 



one time held in great repute by local super- 
identical wiih the amulets of the Romans and 
other early inhabitants. As a matter of fact 
they are the "stars" familiar to fossil col- 
lectors as parts of the staik or arm of a pen- 
tacrinus. This creature consisted .of a cup 
shaped body with a crown or arms attached 
by a stalk belonging to the Penlacrinida, a 
family of the sea-lilies, or Crinoids. The 
whole stalk is either shorl, or may reach a 
length of sixty feet in some species, and is 
composed of a series of rin;-like or penta- 
gonal joints. 

The whole group is Fatwosoic, its greatest 
development being in the Silurian rocks. 
These particular ones are Jurassic ranging 
from the Trias lo the present day. 

In view of this scientific statement It will 
be wiser perhaps to add nothing upon the 
" star stone's " magical (iroperties. 

Space leaves room only— after mentioning 
the antique and interesting church at Alk- 
borough, the building of which iraditkin as. 
signs to the remorseful murderers of Thomas 
Il Becket— to refer to the remains of the 
" Julian Bower," likewise at Alkborough. and 
said to be one of Che only three similar 
antiquities in the kingdom. 

The remains of the '■ Bower " consist 
merely of ihe foundations — cut in the 'clilT 
soil— of a maze. Not a stone of the walls is 
left standing, and speculallon as to the pur- 
served by ihe original building is specula- 
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; be made ti 



■i 'A footbridge, l.iid by some luckles 
arrivals in this comfortless fashion,' for want 
et room elsewhere. 

Near neighbours to the gulls of Twigmore, 
and. in fact, originally an offshoot of that 
'lock, is (he colony of birds located on Black 
Rabbit Warren, just outside of Scunthorpe. 
Three and thirty years ago, wilhin the memorv 
ol an ancient gamekeeper, a few gulls, ap. 
paienll; crowded oul of Twigmore, took up 
their residence at the Blackhead Ponds (as 
'h; pond.; on the Black Rabbit Warren subsc 
quentty came lo be known), fivt^ eggs being 
tiid during ihe first season. Since then ihey 



dly lead one lo sup- 
posp. One theory makes it an exercise ground 
for Monks, though on what grounds we can- 
not say ; certainly such wearisome exercise as 
it woulil furnish accords but ill with (radi- 
tional notions as (o the well-fed ease of (he 
early monastic fathers. lis date is likewise a 
mystery, though probably subsequeni to the ^ 
Roman encampment alreadv referred 10, which 
lies but a stone's throw awav, commanding a 
magnificcni view of the great waterways of 
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"■■lyed. a Kood deal of the apparatus is yet 
s'>und rnoush to illuslrate the modus operandi 
"' the dec<^-man. 

i^iill may' be seen in the thicket, the lake 
and Ihe " pipes " of the decoy, along which, 
l" lh( wiles of (he treacherous decoy ducks, or 
'hf nirious antics of the scarlet-coaled dog, 
'"' inquisitive and unsuspecting wild-fowl 
WTe lurvd to their doom. In Ihe palmy days 
"' ihl^ old-fashioned and fast -His appearing; in. 
duHrv ,Uhbv I>™v. It is said, used to ac- 
™unt lor tome jn.ooo birds yearly. 

'['Wnerly Scunthorpe used to boast of a 
'nriosity in natural history quite unique. This • 
";^' the w.irrcn of silver haired rabbits at 1 
5 /wV. .1 hamlrl on the outskirts of the lown. 1 
ago this peculiar breed w 




BUak-li«aded Gull In fall brMdIns plnmige. 



Ii'itf 



abnndantlv 
■ the 



stifled 



ines" of the Kill Well, or Kel! Well, a 
ly little stream (reputed of petrifying quail- 
's) that springs from the hillside about mid. 
ly between Scunthorpe and Alkborough, and 
rkles down the clilf to the Trent below. 



1 the bed of a 






Trent and Ouse, where they meet. Wo 
repeat that commonplace and uninleresl- 
ing as this part of northern Lincoln- 
shire may appear at lirsl sight (o the casual 
" (ourist," it yet possesses, for those able ta 
appreciate it, a fascination and charm 
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Flowers of the Forest 

By LADY ONSLOW lOF HENGAR . 

IT is not always easy without some outside aid to realise 
past scenes, or dejianed pleasures, to reconstruct for the 
benefit of * 

" That inward eye 
Which is the joy of solitude," 
the pageant of summer, the glory of August noontide, while 
present reality consists of unmitigated winter or rigorous 
spring. We may know that summer has been, and will come 
iigain, that our planet still spins on her path toward more life 
and warmlh, but it would be hard to realise the fact were it 
not for those tokens Nature provides, in such hardy pk>neer»<' 
as the snowdrop and crocus, aconite and Christmas rose, which 
declare " earth is not dead but sleeping, and will soon awake. 
Behold the flickering of her eyelids, her first trembling smile ! " 
Those who observe and care for Nature's own wildings can 
testify how, even weeks before snowdrop or daffodil emerged 
from safe seclusion underground, hundr«is of blossoms might 
hiive been seen on many a wayside and woodland bush. 

Beautiful flowers, too — graceful, pendent, tremulous, or stiffly 
upright, gleaming in silver or gold, or heavily fragrant with 
dusi of yellow pollen. IJJng ago, while yet mid-winter, the 
leaffess hazel hung out its pretty pale catkins, " Lamb's tails," 
the children call them, not inappropriately, as to shape and 
quivering movement. 

Appearing simultaneously on hazel boughs were also other 
fellow-flowers, crimson, tiny, gem-like, set ck^se against the 
bark, but in spite of bright colouring these latter are often , 
overlooked because of their insignificant size; catkin-bearing 
trees bear both male and female flowers, the latter (hese gem- 
like florets, not unlike a miniature edition of the embryo larch 
cones referred to by Tennyson in the line — 

"When rosy plumelets tuft the larch." 
Everyone knows the bright yellow willow catldns, all over 
powdery bloom, which, coming just about that time of year, 
have been for generations past pressed into service as " Palm " 
for Palm Sunday. They are eagerly gathered for church and 
home decoration, and many a rustic man and maiden don a 
spray in honour of the chtirch festival. 

Indeed, few flowers at any time of year are more worthy of 
appreciation. Like youthful debutantes, these catkins on their 
first appearance are robed in silvery white, which, as they grow 
iind ripen, become enriched with a glory of golden pollen,' 
beautiful and fragrant, and'redolent of honey. Choice morsel 
for the early bee, who doubtless obtains therefrom a rich 
reward for his energy and timely industry. 

The dwellers in rural England all through the dreary months 
of our dark, damp winter take heart of grace when ihey behold 
the willows once more bright with golden blossom. Thev no 
longer envy their opulent or luxurious neighbour*; who fled 
months ago frpi; northern gloom and fog to the flowers and 
sunshine of more favoured regions, and, reaching forth wel- 



coming hands lo grasp these tokens of the long-wishrd-fur 
spring, console thems ves with visions of English primrosi's 
for the grey dulness of many a wintry day. 

Willows, indeed, it must be allowed, even when faden -AJth 
flulTy catkins, cannot compare in grace or beauty with the 
golden-plumed mimosa of the south. Bui is it not twice as 

attractive to English eyes? whose love for them often dates 
back to youthful days, when willow catkins. Lent lijics, naii 
blackthorn, with sorrel and anemone, used to form the rhiei 
spoils of a day spent in raiding the woodland. 

Ere the march of lime has left hazel and willow calkins 
far behind Ihey are followed by those of the poplar and birch. 
Perhaps the handsomest of all are the long crimson tasseU 
borne by the black poplars. They look like large, red catw- 
pillars, when, their mission fulfilled, they are shed upon the 
earth in prodigal profusion. 

They can be seen thus cumbering the ground cn (he pave- 
ment of one of London's northern i.iburbs, where many of the 
streets are adorned with rows of poplars. It would be inter- 
esting, were it possible, to find out how many of the passers-by 
give any heed'lo the strange phenomenon, and ascribe it to the 
stately trees overhead. 

Birch trees are full of hanging catkins in -\pril and May. 
but they are neither so elegant nor so attractive as one would 
expect the flower of this " lady of the woods " (o be. 

Besides the calk in -bearers, niany more of our forest trees 
produce flowers, which, though inconspicuous, are interesting, 
and merit more notice than is usually bestowed upon ihem. 
Many people are so unobservant with regard 10 " common 
objects of the country " that unless a tree decorates itself alt 
over, with great candelabra -I ike blossoms, as does the 
horse chestnut, or becomes a moss of snowy petals, like the 
hawthorn, the few who consider the question at all hastily 
conclude our hardy native trees have' no flowers. 

Yet one of the pleasantesi sights in all the yeat is when :iliout 
the end of .April the elms burst into bloom, ^n.'ien each bare 
branch 

" All turns (o bloom, 
Though not a leaf is out." 
Each lavender grey twig assumes gradually a riddy tin'. ■'" 
'every smallest spray is wreathed with a minute purple inflores- 
cence which soon turns into clusters of green winged sei'ds, 
that presently fall in showers on the ground. Thus docs the 
thrifty elm get through all its important work of flowering and 
fruiting before arraying itself in a gorgeous suniiuer mantle of 
green leaves. 

The flower of the ash. also, comes in advance of ihe folingt, 
and is so dark in hue as to appear black in contrast with the 
light-grey bark. 

" More black than ash buds in the front of March." 
to quote Tennyson again — a most keen observer of such dei.ajis. 
These dark-polished tufts of bloom, like those of the elm. i^tion 
develop into winged seeds, but they do not in ihe same way 
take flight at once to seek their fortune in the wide woM ; 
but, on the contrary, cling tight to each parent twig all the 
summer, and sometimes till after the leaves have fallen. Hang- 
ing then in large bunches of " keys,'' the seeds are verj- con- 
' spicuous, especially if, as occasionally happens, they becmn.'. 
towards autumn, prettily tinted with pink. 

Did we possess no gardens but our woods; no blossoms bu; 
the " flowers of the forest," we should not be so very badly off. 
First of all, while most gardens are still asleep, would come 
the catkins on hazel and wilkjw, with snowy blackthorn next, 
in wind-swept March. Then a regular rush of splendour 
throughout April and May, with all the fruitful flowers of 
almond, plum, cherry, and apple, as well as hawthorn, all 
dowered with such beauty as is bestowed only on earth's 
fairest children. 

Somewhat later velvety green beech and oak blossom, nest- 
ling amid the pale j-oung leaves, would not be despised, nor the 
honey-laden pendants of the great sycamore, beloved by tjie 
bees. Horse chestnuts, crimson and while, would be at n pre- 
mium, and also the scented blossoms of eW'T ana service tree, 
mountain ash, and white beam (ree. 

For autumn displays we should have to depend chiefly on 
berries and bright leaves, on hips and haws, rowan and 
bramble, with tiny elm leaves golden in decay, plane and 
maple glowing crimson to their end. and beech with here and 
there a flaming branch. 

Ivy is almost the only denizen of the wood^' that waits until 
the clo^e of the year to put on its floral finery. 
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The Microscope. 

Some Insect Wonders. 



By H. SCHERREN. 

ONE may very well render the technical If the upper surface of ihe abdomen be 

term "spiracle" by "air-hole," when cut nway, it will be seen that these holes 

used with respect to insects. These communicate with a glistening tubular 

air-holes are part of the breathing appara- network, called the tracheal system, by 

tus serving for the intake of oxygen. A which air is distributed lo all parts of the 

gotid deal remains to be learnt about the body. A piece of one of the tubes should 

respiration, but some thingS are well- be picked out and examined under the 

ostablished, and may be verified without microscope. It will present the appear- 
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In caterpillars the air-holes art 
along the sides oLihe body, and in large 
ones, such as those of ihe hawk moths, 
ihey appeal at once to the unassisted eye. 
There is one to each body segment, on each 
side, none being found on the head. In 
beetles Ihey are situated on the upper sur- 
face of the abdomen, under Ihe wings and 
wing cases. 

Most people know the water-beetle 
{(iytiscus marginalis), a lively inmate of 
the freshwater aquariurn, but dangerous 
to Ihe rest of the stock from its carnivorous 
habits and voracious disposition. If one 
takes a freshly-killed specimen and de- 
taches Ihe wing cases and wings, the air- 
holes may be seen along ihe edges of ihc 
abdomen on each side. It will also be 
noticed that the upper surface has a coal- 
ing of felt-like hair. When the beetle 
needs to lake in a supply of air, it rises to 
the surface and projects the end of thf 
abdomen above the water. It raises ihe 
wing-cases ; air flows in and is reiainrd by 
ihc felled hairs, and is taken in at the'air- 

Having once located the air-hole,'; in a 
caterpillar or a beetle, and examined them 
with a hand lens or under a low power of 
the microscope, it will be easy lo recog- 
nise them in other insecls. A lens of half- 
inch focus should show some of llie details 
in our illustrations (Figs i and j). 

These differ, for the reason that the 
l>itllc lives in water, which it is necessary 
to keep out, consequently the openings arc 
small and protected by hairs. In the 
cockchafer fFig. 3). these precautions are 
noi necessary, and the opening is much 
larger. In all cases, however, there is a 
muscular arrangement by which the 
orifices can be closed. 



nnce of being sirengthenefl by a spiral 
fibre, just as (he rubber gas pipes for read- 



Spincle of Gaekehaler. 



ing lamps are strengthened internally by 

The Clcgg belongs to a family of blood- 
suckers, collectively known as Breeze 
Flies or Gad Flies. It is included in the 
genus HcBmatopota, which signifies 
" blood-drinker," and accurately describes 
the habits of ihese insects. 

They are dingy grey in colour, the pre- 
vailing hue having a browny tinge on the 
body, and the wings are moltled. In size 
ihcy are somewhat larger than house flies, 
and in summer are great pests lo people 
walking in ihe fields or woods. They 
alight quietly on the hands or neck, and 
the victim is hardly aware of their presence 
till he feels a sharp prick. 

Tlie cyes'are very large, as one may see 
from the illustration. One cannot make 
out the lancets which inflict the wound, 
as they are partially hidden by the pro- 
boscis, on each side of which the antennse 
diverge, and at its base are Ihe palpi. 

Before attempting to separate the Ian-, 
cets the beginner should examine a slide, 
lo be obtained at any opticians, in which 
they are properly laid out. He will then 
be able to distinguish the weapons for 
piercing the skin and the suctorial appa- 
ratus by which the blood is drawn up. 

The antenna of Ihe cockchafer is an in- 
teresting object, which will repay investi- 
gation. The fan-like leaves on the club- 
shaped terminal joints show that this 
beetle belongs to the group i.aim-Uuornia, 
of which the stag-beetle is ihe largest 
British representative; and from Iheir 
number we conclude that it belonged to a 
female, for the male has seven. 

These leaves are covered with iiule pits, 
in each of which is a sensory hair. Ii has 
been computed that there are over 5.000 
such pits on a single leaf. 

The falces, or, as some would say, the 
mandibles, of the spider may be likened 
to the jaws. Each consists of two joints, 
that at the base being short, stout, and 
armed with projecting teeth ; the terminal 
joint is claw-like, moving freely on the 
lower one, and forming, with its fellow 
on the other side, a pair of piercing 
organs. These are rendered formidable 
by being pierced at the apex for the out- 
flow into a wound of venom from a gland. 
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Antanna of Female Cockcbaler. 
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Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

Br F. Finn, B A , F.Z-S. 

AnilnllBD "Nalara Csti" — AmerlcRD Hsrpip Easlt—Brulllan Tanassr— -Sun- 

Uttorn— White Monkey. 

VISITORS to the house which shelters species, shaped more like a goshawk than 
such small mammalian fry as the an eagle, uith short broad wings and 
squirrels and mongooses will note enormously powerful legs. 
the pair o( Australian " Nature Cats," or The plumage is grey, hght on the body 
Daayures (Dasyitrus vivertinus) with and dark slate on the quills, and is soft 
interest, as there have been no oppor- in texture, and forms two crests on the 
tunities of seeing these creatures of late, head, giving the bird a" somewhat owlish 
Cats they are not, of course, but car- look. The harpy is seldom seen, and is 
nivorous. marsupials, and in appearance reported to be a most ferocious bird, 
are rnthcr like big rats than cats, as far as killing animals much superior to itself 
gait and shape go. Tlieir coat is very in size. The ancient Mexicans used to 
peculiar, light brown with big white spots train it for falconry, as modem Tattars 
— a pattern one usually associates with do the golden eagle. 

Another American bird that deserves 
notice is the superb Tanager {Calli'sle 
fasluosa). of Brazil, a bird which has not 
been visible at the Zoo for some years, 
though often in the hands of amateurs. 
Now there are a pair in the Insect House, 
and they are certain to attract notice. 

In size and form closely resembling 
the humble house-sparrow, these httle 
gems are gorgeously clad in metallic sea- 
green and violet, jet black and flame 
colour. They are not at all difficult birds 
to keep if given plentyoi fruit and some 
good "soft food," and will live in an 
ordinary sitting-room given a Wg cage 
sheltered from draughts. Among the 
British birds the accession of specimens of 
the Long-eared Owl deserves notice. 

The accompan>'ing photographs repre- 
sent the Sun-bittern, acquired some time 
back, which now has got into perfect 
condition of plumage, and lias a com- 
panion ; and a curious white monkey 
iv-hich has been for some months on view 
in the Monkey House. It is ranked as a 
distinct species, but is, it seems to me, 
more probably a partial albino — the' 
albinism is not complete, as the eyes are 
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Long' Tilled Murderer*.— Phoiisanis have 
fmiuenllv. suvs Mr. C. C. Rogers, Wen 
known lo kill both field voles and frogs. 

The Blackcock's " Brake."— The blackcock 
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These ireaturcs are good climbers, 
omnivorous in habit, and great enemies to 
poultry and other birds ; in fact, they 
play in the marsupial order the part of 
the martens or the trcc-civets among the 
true carnivores, much as the American 
o|iossumB also do. 

There has been n notable personage 
received at the Eastern Aviary in the 
shape of the celebrated Harpy Eagle 
(Thrasaelus harpyia) of tropical America. 
I can only remember having seen this 
bird at the Zoo once before, and that was 
many \ cars ago. It is it very remarkable 



infreiioently, found 20 
((.Tt or niorfi above the ground. 

KMtrel as Fbhernan.— Several more or less 
well auihpnticalcd reports are on record of 
kestrels having token living fish (rotn the sur- 
fjce of the water. 

Tha Snlpe'f Bleat. — The drumming or 
bleating of the snipe was well known 10 
Tennyson, who describes it thus : " The 
swamp, where hums the dropping snipe wiih 
moss and braided marish.pipe." 

Tli« Fljlng FUh.— The flying fish seldom 
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The fish flies until its 'wings 
which generally happens in abou 
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By Noroian Latiey. 
Tha Moon. 

THE moon will be very conveniently 
placed for observation during the 
latter half pf this month. " New " 
occurs on the 12th, at 5.43 p.m., and from 
that time until " Full." on the 28th. 
every formation on the visible disc can 
be viewed under sunrise conditions, or. 
as it is usually termed, "morning il- 
lumination," In other words, the long 
lunar day, extending over fourteen of 
ours, will have run its course. After 
Full Moon the light of the sun will 
commence to draw off from the crescent 
which we first saw as " New."and the 
same features can be then seen under 
" evening illumination." 

Ring Honntalni. 

Even a very small' telescope will suffice 
to reveal undreamt-of wonders to those 
who have never examined our satellite 
witlj anything more powerful than a 
binocular. The curious ring formations 
and rugged mountain ranges, startling in 
their terrestrial resemblances, vrill provide 
an ever-changing panorama each night to 
the possessor of such an instrument if 
the weather be favourable. The telescope 
should, however, be provided with an 
astronomical eyepiece magnifying not 
less than forty diameters, and it should 
be borne in mind that in such circum- 
stances the image will always be inverted. 

An Oocniatlon. 

On the 23rd inst., when the phase is 
about midway between " First Quarter " 
and " Full." the moon will pass over the 
fairly bright star Zeta, in the constellation 
Gemini (The Twins). The disappearance 
will take place at 7.1 1 p.m. Greenwich 
time behind the dark edge of the disc, and 
the star will reappear on the bright side 
at 8.2Q p.m.. rather over an hour later. 
This star is really double, with a small 
companion, which can be glimpsed in a 
telescope of comparatively small aperture. 
It is also regularly variable in its bril- 
liancy, the Hght fluctuating shghtly over 
I a period of about ten days. 
The naneti. 

Of the planets, Jupiter is, of course. 
' the most glorious, and will be very notice- 
> able not far from the moon. Venus is 
a morning star, rising about two hours 
before the sun. Seen through a. telescope, 
she looks like a miniature crescent moon. 
Neptune, the most distant planet in the 
Solar System, may be picked up as a 
minute point of light in the neighbourhood 
of Jupiter, but has no interest for the 
amateur star-gazer. Mars and Saturn 
arc for the present practically invisiWe, 
but towards the end of the year will be 
the two great attractions of the sky, the 
former on account of its earth-like 
markings and the latter owing to the 
remarkable phenomenon of being ap- 
parently divested of its wonderful rings. 

The enlargement of "The Country- 
Side" ia permanent. Please introducE 
tke Paper to your Irieade. 
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Live Stock for Profit and Pleasure* 



POULTRY. 

POLISH FOWLS. 

ONE of the preltiest and mast altractive 
of our ornamental breeds of poultry 
is the stylish Poland. 
The chief feature of the beautiful and 
noble Polish fowl is the shape and size of 
its crest, a large bushy mass of feathers, 
which almost appear to incline backwards. 
Although this breed strictly does not 
possess a com.b in addition 
, close inspection 



fowls, but are not so popular as 1 should 
like them to be. 

! find they breed true to colour if good 
stock is selected in the breeding pen. 
The ground colour is a clear silvery white, 
as in the Hamburgh fowl; the markings 
display a brilliant metallic black. 

The crest is longer than that of the 
white variety, the feathers falling over the 
head in great ■abundance, almost hiding 
the face, and each feather being regularly 
tipped at the end. 



The crest cutting in tact is 
necessary for all birds of this handsome 
breed, especially when required for 'S- 
hibition. 

The male bird in the breeding pen must 
of course be deprived of his head adorn- 
ment or unfertile eggs will be plentiful. 



I— £1,81 



till ■ C*llt>— 



will I 






of 



miniature horn 

similar to the French breed 

Crfvecceurs. 
An examination of the 

skull of this pretty fowl will 

prove that the top portion 

has a strange spherical 

protuberance, as shown in 

the accompanying sketch. 

The head points, includ- 
ing the handsome crest or 

top-knoi, as 1 so often hear 

il called, is not the only 

attraction of Polish fowls, for 

it may be safely stated that 

Ihcir plumage will vie 

favourably with any variety ' 

ri the fi-alhercd tribe, for a 

wicction may be made from 

ttK following colours ; — 

White-crested, black, silver 

spangled, or golden 

spangled. 
I consider that the white 

(Tested Poland is the most 

admired of all thp crested 

race of fowls, and rightly sii. 

for its plumage is a rich 

lustrous black, without a 

trace of white in any portion 

of the body, whilst Its head 

is adorned U-itJi a lovely 

"est of pure white feathers, 

giving it a majestic appear- 
In this variety the crest is, 

of course, the all-important 
desideratum, and fanciers 

fsich year persevere in their 

efforts to>oblain it as pure in colour, 

larj,^ in sl/e. and as even in shape as pos- ^arked'.'even to 'the thighs and fluff. The 

=>:Wr. It IS essenlTal that the male bird spahgled Polish fowl differs from the 

e-p«iolly should be well equipped m this ^hite-crested, inasmuch as it possesses in 

rfspecl. as his mfliience is far greater on pig^ ^f rattles a choice thick spangled 

the chicken than th.it of the hen bird. beard, giving the breed a very remarkable 

In (roniof the crirst a f(-w black feathers appearance. 

iiill be seen, which tend (o show off to The gold-spangled, with the exception 

decided advantage tlie silvery white of the rich bay, forming the chief colour, 

feathers above. The wallles are very is very similar to (he silver variety, the 

long and'pendulous. the ear-lobes large colour being a trifle brighter than that 

and while. The cock has a most sprightly seen in most gold plumage fowls. 

fiirriage. and invariably attains from In mating up a pen see that all birds 

M-ytn to eight pounds in weight. The have clear coloured talis, espcriallv avoid- 

tail is carried a trifle high and is very full ing all white tail feathered birds, also 

and flowing, which improves the appear- observe the colours, which should be 

ancr. The legs arc shorter in length than bright and lustrous, whilst the crests 

those of other varieties, the colour being should be lull and globular. 

onrk blue or black. The best time for hatching is April to 

Black Polands are similar to white in style June, and it is wise to have the run on a 

and shape, and differ only in the colour of drv sandv soil, for dampness is fatal to 

the crest, and in the fact that they are in- both young and old Polands. Krom an 
smaller in size. -Silver- early age the crest featliers of the ehicki 



Silver PoUih Fowls. 

Ooa of the pnltint of ojc orainunUl braedi of pc 



The general plumage of the body 



rlined i 

"Panjfled Polaods . 



prell; 



t be kept closely cut until the end of 



Tha V^ue ot Dog*- 

TH E extraordinary dis- 
crepancy in values of 
dogs was exemplified at 
Aldridge's sale last week, and 
goes to prove that the really 
useful working dog is not 
esteemed commercially, (or 
no dc^ fetched a higher sum 
than 5 guineas, while Pointer 
and Spaniel puppies failed in 
many instaaces to realise 
even the nimble shilling. 
The show dog or puppy that 
could not bring £$ to its 
owner would be hard to find, 
and if found would certainly 
be diseased, which only goes 
to exemplify that in dogs, 
as in business, it is not 
always the industrious 
worker who makes the 
money, and. further, that, 
given good looks, a dog may 
romp into a banking ac- 
count, to say nothing of 
Imperial honours. 
Clabi and Sbowt. 

The Ladies' Fashionable 
Ladies' Kennel Association 
Open Dog Show takes place 
■ on June 2Sth and 26th, and 
their ordinary Members' 
Show on April 9th. 

Kver since H.R.H. the 
Duchess of .Argyll was known 
to favour the White Rose- 
neat h Terrier, and Lady 
Angela Forbes founded a 
club on its behalf (subse- 
((uently termed White Scot- 
tish Terrier), there has 
been a gradual popularizing of this 
variety. Now many ladies are work- 
ing actively to promote the interests 
of what is really a very charming, clever, 
companionable house-dog. Lady Aber- 
deen quite recently was photographed 
with one of them, and tlie Hon. Mrs. 
Lascellcs is de\oted to her kennel of the 
variety, which already has mud'- its 
mark in the show ring. 

A Miniature Toy Bull Terrier is the* 
latest specialist club to spring into being 
and is announced this week by Mr. 
Temple, whose name is familiar as judge 
and owner of foreign dogs and Chows. 
The latter, having a separate number on 
the Kennel Club register, is given the 
distinction of its personaUty, while many 
other beautiful varieties such as Slughis, 
Elkhounds, etc., are classed under the 
one word " Foreign." The ladies who 
are foremost in pushing the fortunes of thcfS ' ^ 
new Toy Bull Terrier Club arc Lady 
(Conlinued on page 204.) 
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Eveiyn Ewatt and Lady Decies. both of 
whom have exhibited the white toy bull 
terrier for many years. 
£1,2E0 lor ft Colll«. 

A sensational sale of collies took place 
last week, Mr. Mason, of Stockport, 
having sold champion Squire of Tytton 
to Mr, S, Untcrmyer, of New York, for 



Fuhlons in Dogi. 

Fashion in dogs is rather neutral at the 
moment, for most breeds which have 
earned their notoritly the past few years 
through sensational sales, beauty or ex- 
cellenec of breeding- and inbreeding, hold 
their own siill, and no new ones have 
taken their place. 

The newest favourites are the Slughis 
■in big dogs, and the smaller, Tibetan 
Spaniels, the latter, of course, marking 
the Ameer's triumphal progress thixjugh 
India. But these breeds are so few in num- 
ber and ownership, that a furore in their 
favour can hardly be expected until after 
a year or two of successful breeding by 
those who at present possess such 
varieties. 

The Great Dane is holding its position, 
and what is fortunate for those who in- 
dulge in the luxury of keeping an expen- 
sive breed, the Dane is maintaining its 
price, and even Germany can boast of a 
specimen for which its owner has refused 
the large figure of ;^85o. Mrs. Horsfall, 
who has done so much to popularise the 
breed in England, has now a field of rivals, 
and there is perhaps lo-day no big variety 
of dog quite such a favourite as is the 
Great Dane, an admirable companion for 
girls in their lonely walks in country' lanes. 

In lap or toy dogs the Brussels Griffon 
is a very charming variety. The breed 
has distinct intelligence, is smart, and 
carries an attractive coat, with a fasci- 
nating petit face. The Pomeranian, known 
here pretty generally as the "Pom," 
is another pleasing toy, but vastly stronger 
in numbers than the little " Grif." 
Almost one in ten of the small dog lovers 
owns a " Pom "; their appearance is so 
aristocratic and they can be bought, so to 
speak, of any colour. The big cheques, 
the direct' 



Ad ExMllent Idea. 

Many poor old men and women pass 
their lives with no other companion than 
their four-footed friend, and were they 
deprived of their dog their old age would 
lose all the brightness possible in it. It 
was therefore a happy inspiration which 
made Mr. Cole, of the Dumb Friends' 
League, found a fund for the purpose of 
paying licences for those men and women 
whose want of means prevents them from 
complying with the Act. Surely the tax 
might be remitted in such cases, and just 
as the law allows a farmer to keep a watch- 
dog free of tax so it should permit one dog 
to old people living solitary lives. 
Varloui Not)). 

Bol ton Show, on the 1 6th inst.. is 
giving 25 classes for fox terriers, the 
judge being Captain Gerard Clay. 

The Kennel Club Stud Book, Vol. 
xxxiv., is just issued by Mr. Jaquet. 

Miss CressweU Jias been writing to 



" Our Dogs," j^nting out that even 
in 1796 there were sporting doggy 
woQiea. This ipforniation she discovered 
in " Gurney's Birmingham and Stafford 
Chronicle," and her extract reads as 
follows (date February 4th, 1796) :— 

" Miss Pickering has the best breed of 
greyhounds in England. She has offered 
to match her favourite brace for £1,000 
against any that can be produced. 
Colonel Thornton is the only gentleman 
who will b^zard a contest with the fair 

CATS. 

WHITE CATS, whether long or short 
haired, have some peculiar charac- 
teristics. They very often have odd 
coloured eyes, one green and the other 
blue, and they are very frequently stone 
deaf. This defect is most noticeable 
when .both eyes are blue. High prices 
arc given and asked for white cats with 
sound hearing. 

There is a common superstition that it is 
unlucky to weigh a cat or kitten, but 
nevcrthelc'ss it is a very useful way of find- 
ing out if your puss is in good health. .\ 
kitten should weigh .^bout a pound a 
month up to. six or seven months old. 

Persian kittens are often troubled with 
weak eyes, especally if born in the colder 
months of the year. A capital lotion can 
be made by mixing one ounce of boracic 
powder in a pint of boiling water. Put 
this in a bottle, and when needed mix 
again about one ounce to one ounce of 
tepid water. .An easy and effectual way of 
dropping the lotion into the kitten's 'eye 
is to saturate a piece of cottonwool and 
then squeeze it. 

CAGE BIRDS. 

The KBBpIng and BiMdlng of Canuiei. 

QUITE the most popular branch of this 
hobby is the keeping and breeding 
of canaries. Few indoor hobbies are 
more generally interesting than this, and 
it is so pliable or adaptable to circum- 
stances and means as to be within the scope 
of practically everyone. Thus the poorest 
peasant may quite successfully manage 
and rear a stock of common canaries, 
whilst the breeding of high-class birds 
suitable for exhibition at bird shows is a 
pastime not despised by the owner of a 
fat purse. , 

This is not implying that the poor 
man or MOJian cannot breed good quality 
birds. Quite the contrary- is the case, 
and many a fine bird that has changed 
owners for a consideration of several crisp 
banknotes has been bred by members of 
the working classes. What is required 
is a good judgment and skill in mating 
together birds to produce the necessary 
show points looked for in that particular 
breed. Given this, and a little foresight, 
the possession of a deep pocket is quite 
immaterial to success. 

But this is only by way of preface. The 
would-be canary breeder must first of all 
procure a few needful appliances, and as 
a few weeks must still elapse before he 
shonld think of mating any birds together 
the interval may be occupied in getting 
these in good condition. A proper 
breeding cage should be regarded as 
e-ssential, as they are so much more 
convenient than any kind of makeshift 



article. They are of two kmds -ila 
single and double. The former will 
measure about 20 inches by 16 inches by 
1 1 inches, and the latter will be abimt 
twice the length, and the same height and 
width, with a partition in the middle 
dividing it into two compartments. A 
portion of this partUion is made to slide 
in and out, so that the bird may pass from 
one compartment to the other. A double 
cage devoted to each pair of birds has 
many advantages over the single ty]>e, 
and so the latter should only be adopted 
where space is too hmited for the use of 
the larger type. 

If not quite new and freshly painted 
inside and out each cage should be given 
a good dressing with sanitary distemper 
all over the inside so as to make it clean 
and uninviting to insect pests. This is 
an important point to consider as its 
neglect may cause one much annoyance 
later on in the hot summer months, when 
canaries, as well as other cage birds, are 
apt to be much troubled with red mite^a 
httle red, blood-sucking j>est that is often 
the unsuspected cause of many ills to 
which bird'flesh is heir. 

A nest box or nest pan, which can be 
bought in various patterns of almost any 
seedsman, and a piece of cuttlefish bone 
are necessary fitments for each cage. As 
regards the lormer, the old-fashioned 
square wooden box to hang on the end or 
back of the cage, generally known as the 
Norwich nest box, is as good as anything. 
As already said, it»is yet much too soon 
to actually begin mating birds, therefore 
it goes without saying that nothing in 
the way of nesting material should be 
put within- their reach, nor any encourage- 
ment given them to start to breed. The 
losses arising every year from too early 
mating are enormous. We shall point 
out when, the proper time arrives, and 
even the raw novice should, by following 
this advice week by week, secure a fair 
amount of success. 

The beginner should, however, act upon 
this hint forthwith : lose no time in 
buying any fresh birds that are required, 
particularly if they are hens. It is always 
best, for reasons we cannot here go into, 
to procure fresh stock before March- 
after that date be chary of buying fresh 
stock for breeding. 



Cyck-CamplBg — The annual '■Camp Fire" 
of the Association of Cycle Campers will b* 
held at the Lecture Hall, Challoner Street, 
■day, March ifib. 
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"Tbe Beagler Boy."— J 

dueled by Old Etonians lor the express pur- 
pose of repelling the attacks which have been 
m-ide upon the practice of hare hunting ai 
Eton, ll is a curiosity in periodic literature 
— indeed, one can hardly call it "periodic," 
since the conductors announce ihat its publica- 
tion will lie "irregular." It is ciever .and 
strenuous, but, of course, ex parte. Pub- 
lished by A. C. Fifield, 44, Fleet Street, E.C., 
price 2d., po.st free ajd. 

Early Bird*.— As evidence of the effect of 
the "abnormal mildness of the se:isuo " on 
ihc birds a humorous reader sends the folioiv- 
ing runin? of the Dafly Telegraph of Janiiiirv 
j.)th :— 
PARTHrnni;,— On Ihe iSth in^t.. at 31. Incltirooii 



SPARROW.-On Jan 



, th« Hife uf Uab 
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Amateur Photography. 

THE ELECTRIC RELEASE. 

By W. ROBINSON SMlTa 

fornii-r article on this page we gave understood that wu are dealing 
plan for the composition of a simple focussing cameras only, 
hiding lent lo enable a photographer One of the two different sketches ii 



venient pocket accumulator may be pur- 
chased or made for a tew shillings. 'I'hii 
is certainly the most powerful and least 
bulky of all batteries, but at the same tim'' 
it requires very careful handling, and un- 
less the enthusiast lives in or near a town 
where he can have it recharged from time 
to time I advise the use of lliree small dry 
batteries coupled together which will give 
very satisfactory results and require np 



to obtain a picture of a bird on her nest, illustration anvone ought quiti 

It is now propo.sod to give a few ideas adapt, or, at any rate, have adapted i 

which may enable the photographer to his own particular camera. The appliance of the apparatus will be 

dispense tj some extent with even such Take for instance the well-known San- better understood by a glance at our iUus- 

a simple contrivance. derson cameras, all of which are tilted iralion than by manv voluminous para- 

Although it may be possible to remain with the automatic cylindrical shutter, graphs of mine. The' circuit is bt^oken at, 

in hiding oneself, it is evident that if which is shown in our No. 2 sketch, which the button, which is an ordinary electric 

control one's camera from a con- is explained as follow.s : — The magnet is bell button. 

jst.bc far more con- clamped to Ih- baseboard of the camera Let me just add that if this be shown 



siderable distance it 



.1 the smaller bulk of the 
camera than the larger bulk of the camera 
plus the photographer. There .-ire two 
ways, or rather two principles, along 
which such control may be applied. The 
first is the mechanical which is to have a 
long tube instead of the familiar short 
piece connecting the dir-ball with the 
shutter. .A variation of this is lo appiv 
the well-known Bowden brake [jriiiciple, 
but this is so expensive as lo h.- almost 
prohibitive. In both these methods the 
difiicully is only partially elided, as there 
i% a ver>- obvious limit to the length of 
lube which can be employed, and the 
results are on the whole by no means as 
uniform as could be desired. 

There remains then the second method 
liiich is the application of elerlrical 



and the thumb-press 



plovfd' i 
beli. 



I the s 



of .1 



eleciri ■ 



nlages of this method arc 
I is inexpensive; distance is 
no longer a recognisable quantity — it 
HXHild be as easy to take a photograph 
when :i mile distant from one's camera 
as it would be to take the sanie picture nl 
twenty feet. 

Personally, I never carry more than 
eighty yards of wire, this, of course, 
doubled so that the distance cannot e\- 
ceed forty yard*;, and yet I may say thai 
seldom indeed is it that I have had lo 
L-ncoil all of this, compamtivelv short. 
stretch of wire. 

The simplest form in which this release 
may be used is shown in the firsi of our 
illustrations, which is a drawing of an 
old-fashinned India rubber band shutter. 

h will be understood that upon thi> 
ratch or trigger " A " being drawn back 
the shutter is put in motion and the photo- 
graph taken. 

" B " is an ordinary electric bell mag- 
net. When a current of electricit\' is seni 
through the coil on " JJ " it instantly be- 
comes a powerful magnet and pulls' 
trigger " A " towards '" ' ' ' 
the shutter. To this trigger, if not 
already made of iron (as a rule they are 
stamped out in brass or gunmetal) a 
ist be soldered 




the to an electrician he should have very little 
difficulty in supplying on outfit to suit any 
particular camera for a very moderate 
outlay. 

Some further notes on this subject will 
be given next week. 




which releases Dligrami Ulutlratlng (ha kind of Elsctrlc 
Helflwa Hikt may ba adapted to loy Ciiaera. 



illust 



vilh 



produced lo mi 
piece of soft 



TTit-re are so many kinds of shutters 
an the market that perhaps some of our 
readers may think that every camera 
should require a differently constructed the Si 
"release." This is not so. However suitable for 



While here let me sa 
no brief for the Sandei 
pany, if any reader wishes lo invest 
for the coming nesting sea: 
'i far and away the m 
outdoor natural historv lati 



many difftTent makes of shutters there work as understood by the .,. 

may be. there are practically only two in TiiK Battery.— .^nv battery will do t< 

use. to any ^reai extent, in ihis year of sond the current along the coil. Perhap. 

grace 1907. The Thornton Pickard type the most suitable form in which to earn 



Breeding Haunts of the 
Solitary Sandpiper. 

By w. p, PvcMit. 

SOME extremely interesting facts con- 
cerning the nesting habits of the 
solitary sandpijier {Tolanus Soli- 
tarius) were brought 'lo light at the last 
meeting of the British Ornithologists 
Club. 

The breeding haunts o( tills bird were 
first discovered in 1903 by Mr. Evan 
Thompson, in Northern .Alberta, N.W. 
("nnada. The three sets of eggs which 
he took on the occasion of this discovery 
were exhibited 10 the members of the club, 
a rare privilege, since these specimens are 
the first yet seen in Europe. The solitary 
sandpiper, it seems, like its European 
relatives, the wood and the green sand-. 
piper, has adopted the curious habit of de- 
positing its eggs in the old nests of other 
birds, choosing those at some distance 
from the ground. 

Of the three clutches just referred to, 
one containing the abnormal number of 
P.ve eggs was found in an old nest of the 
.\merican Robin {Tiirdtis migralorius). 
,\noiher clutch, incomplete, represented 
by two eggs only, was taken from the nest 
of Brewer's " Blackbird " {Scolecophagus 
ryaiincefihttliis), pbced in a tamarac tree, 
about five feet from the ground. The 
third clutch of four, was also found in the 
nest of the .American Robin, placed in a 
lamarac tree fifteen feet from the ground. 
Mr, Thompson finds that occasionally 
the sandpiper is indiscreet enough lo 
select forThe deposilion of its treasures, a 
newly made nest, and as a consequence 
Ihe eggs are promptly ejected bv the 
builders. In other cases, as if unsatisfied 
with the furnishing of iis adopted nursery, 

ignet the bird will add a lining of lichen. 

1 our This wary bird has chosen wiselv in the 
selection of its breeding haunts, selecting 
that while I hold the swampy woods known as the " mus- 
'"'ST'*" of N.W. Canada (.Alberta). The 
soil here, at about one foot or eighteen 
inches from the surface is solid ice, which 
does not melt till the middle of June, or 
when ihese swamps become, impa; 



-Sw/rc* 



sable. For further security it selects, 



and the automatic cylindrical type. It is powei 



accumulator, A < 



thi 

nest with an open outlook, and alu„,^ „., 
the outskirts of the forest, so that it 
can slip off unobserved when alarmed. 
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Feuri'ary i6. igOT*. 



Answers to Correspondents. 



if not ni <ll««(w«t)itM In mUtlmi 
\r qiKila*, m ar* ptapaiad, _■■ ' 

■I I* IWBIItn, illriol tf ^ulti pri 
h aaEli Mparali qucttlsn Ihiai 



— naidaii n*n ttttlrt la I 






" RobiD il Hone."— I do nor ihink It at all 
likHy thai ihc robin will nest in a nesl-pot 
which is rlu»H to the bird-table where other ^ 
hitds fifd. It -.houid Ue pl:iced a good dis- 
lancc off.-<to J. J. Skow.) 

Tile Ntglitlagalc'f Seaton.— Between April 
i8(h and May 21st is the best time for hearing 
the nightingaie in full song. — (to Asolo- 
Cbi.t. Dublin.) (Sec "Country-Side Notes.") 

Blrdt Idcntiaed — The large dark bird of 
prey with a while mark above the tail, 
ijUarlering 3 field (or game, was probably a 
marsh harrier. This quarters the ground and 
has while tjpper tail coverts.— {to E. P. S.) 

The brown birds which looked someihing 
like young ducks and were very active in 
diving wiTc dubrhicks. — (to Novice, Nor- 

CMlerptllar IdenlifleJ.— The large velvety 
Haik caterpillar with golden-brown hairs on 
the back, which is found abundantly on her- 
butje in Lite summer, is that of the fox moth. 
- (10 [.. Attwatkr.) 

MlftrMioii el Jackdawi.— All jackdaws do 
net appear 10 migrate ; but a very large migra- 
tion lakes place, and they arrive by thousands 
im thu East Coast in autumn. So far as 
British jackdaws are conrirncd. my belief is 
that the migration is confined to young birds 
of the ycar-H'" •*■ M- Ronton.) 

Fecdia)! ■ Monjlooi*.— A mongoose is an 
easv animal to (ecd, as it is practically omni- 
ior'oifci, though it should always have a good 
proporiion of raw animal food. Give it bread 
and milk or porridge and milk wilh a spar- 
row or two, a good piece of rabbit, a fowl's 

duilv : :dso banana and any other fruit it will 
■'at. KkK" il ^''ill greatly relish and amuse 
you by its clrvr-r way of cracking: them. Sec 
(hat it has c!fan drinking-water in a vessel 
i( cannot upset. You should continue lo put 
down some food for it when you turn it down 
10. kill the rats, but then give it no meat, 
lie, so us to encourage its desire for blood. 
But lakn r;irc it cannot get to poultry or rab- 
bit>..— (to ■' Rats,") 

Aiololli BrcedlBi; la Captivity.— The axolotl 
»o regularly reproduces in captivity that it 
c;m be fairly ranked as a domestic animal; 
indeed, there is a white variety commonly 
Sinn. Very possibly, as yoti suggest, in the 
«iirm reptile house lliu season does not matter. 
The animal comes from .1 warm climate, being 
Irund in Mexico,— (to Edward Tanner, 
WVrniwood Scrubbs.) 

Book on Blrdt, — Of the" not-too-expensive " 
books on British birds, assisting the beginner 
to identify them and 10 learn something of 
iheir habits, perhaps Howard Saunders' 
Manual of British Birds is the best. W. J. 
(iordon's " Our Country's Birds " is cheaper 
and gi\TS a coloured 'picture (not always 
good) of each kind. Bowdler Sharpe's Hand- 
hook of British Birds in four cheap volumes 
(if still on sale) is the most comprehensive. 
There is also a handy little book, " A Ready 
.^id to Distinguish British Wild Birds." by 
David T. Price, which is useful to beginners, 
—do M. C. Moore.) 



Conpuilou lor Jackdaw.— With birdi 
the crow tribe your choice Is practically 
limited 10 the jay. magpie, and rook. Whether 
the magpie would be possible only experience 
can show as individuals vary much in tem- 
perament. The Cornish chough would make 
a nice addition, but its rarity aiKl local occur- 
rence might preclude il. A nutcracker might 
also have been added, bul it docs not breed 
here. A starling, which is nearly related, 
might do well it the magpie was found impos- 
sible. The remaining members of the trow 
tribe — raven, carrion crow, and hooded crow 
— are not to be thought o( in this connection. 
— (to Noauj.N FosLAND, Bromley.) 

Abnonial Calkins, — It is not very unusual 
to find hazel catkins which branch out and 
produce minor catkins ; but I do not recollect 
a case in which female bloisoms, ordinarily 



B.E.N. A, Fond.- -.Amount previously ac- 
knowledged. ^£,'14 f)i. id. Since received: — 
IS., W. E. Averv; ss., Leonard C. T. Benja- 
min: 4d., F. Walker; Is. Miss A. Stone; is.. 
H. E. S. Hatton. Total— .£15 ys. jd. 

Brauchet ol ABUatod Ssdctic*. 

Ipswich BitAhCH. — At the last meeting Mr, 
C. Palmer 3t:d the hon. secretary gave note* 
on birds and bird-tablet " ' " 
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Abnormal Haul Cattlu. 



BX.N.A. 



•.I,N.A. Li(t.*-Tllc hjit till of 
Memlcri Ao n-ilV identity ipccin 
ii|>plictliaD, 6d., poit iiee. Poiial 



SPECIAL ADVUTAOE FOR HEnBRS.— Me 

Dudt by iDemlMriaf tha B.E.N A. (pc4lal ordcn *- 

prepaid) at any of lb«r branches: 113. Cheapsii 

SLudiatf Htn, E.C.1 Gt, Old Bread SiRct. and 111, 
toed Sunt. 

Expert Waalcd. — Is any member able and 
willing to answer questions concerning and 
identify specimens o( the Poduridm or 
"spring-tail" insect family? 



« DAILY MAIL.'' 

TiM NEtui«IIM'a 0«lly NawMMW**- 



kindly lent the r 
supplied refreshment. Three new n,embers 
enrolled. Kext meeting February iSlh. Hon. 
secretary, Mr. Cecil H. Lay, 14, Silent Street, 

Hi'tx AND Di^lCT BkANCil.— Nine new 
members enrolled' since the (ormation of this 
branch. Hon. secretary, A. J. Moore, 9. 
Brook Street, Hull. 

Hl-u, Junior Field Naturausis' CtVD,— 
Next meeting, February 8th, in No. 11 Room. 
Oddfellows' Hall, Charlotte Street. Mr. M. 
Ling will lecture on " Extinct Animals ": Mr. 
Quick from ;souih Africa will exhibit speci- 
mens; Mr. R. J. Porter, F.C.S., president, in 

S£VE\o.>Ks ANi> District Bbakcii.— Mr. 
Fred W, Croihall, Seal Chart, Sevenoaks, 
who already identifies butterfiies and moths 
for West Kent, has undertaken the work of 
hon. secretarv for this district, including Seal, 
Seal Chart, Stone Street, Ivy Hatch, fnght- 
ham, and Plaxlol. He wilt be glad to heai 
from intending members. 

DcLwicH Branch. — The first meeting was 
held at the hon. secnetary's house on January 
26Ih. .Ml present were greatly Interested in a 
collection of natural history specimens ex- 
hibited, and in an address on " Kalure " by 
the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Acutt, 114, Upland 
Road, East Dulwirh, S.E.,whowill be glad in 
hear of new members in the district before 
the dale of the next monthly meeting. 

LoUGHHOGOtTGH AND DISTRICT, I.BICS. — 

Messrs. W. Salisbury, 25, Cambridge Street, 
Loughborough, and G. Frisby, Quorn, are 
acting as joint secretaries for this district, 
(or the purpose ol organising local gather- 
ings, cxcutMons, lectures, etc., and will be 
glad 10 hear from local readers of The 
CouNiBV-SioE who desire 10 become members. 

Aberdeen Junior Club. — Will any readers 
between the ages o( 15 and 18 who would 
like 10 become members of this club, as a 
branch of the B.E.N. A,, send their names and 
addresses to Alexander G. Philip. St. Helen's 
Villa. 56, Erskine Street, .Aberdeen? 

Calvary Clover— The oHer of seed pods 
is still open to any B.E.N. A. member who 
cares to send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope 10 Mrs. Clarkson. Alpina, London 
Road, High Wycombe. 

B,E.N,A. Mnienin.— Several metnbers have 
urged the establishment of a travelling 
B.E.N.A. museum. " 1 am endeavouring," 
a member writes, " to collect for the B.E.N. A. 
specimens of natural history of any kind and 
have written to friends in various parts of 
the country and also Canada and Australia:" 
May I say here that this i«anex,^mpie which 
might well be followed bv others!-' .Although 
the travelling B.E.N.A. museum will not be 

that it will surely come; and members who 
begin now to collect specimens (or It will be 
helping to make it an assured success (rom 
: the start. 

Eicbaage ol SpeclncB*.— Before anoiher 
collecting season arrives it may be nell to 
remind our secretaries of exchanges to use 
such opportunities as they may have to pre- 
vent rare or local species from being en- 
dangered. They should refuse to effect ex- 
changes in the case of creatures or plants in 
danger of extinction. In order, also, to main- 
tain this amount of control over the exchanges 
they should, as a rule, lake care nol to make 
the parties known 10 e.ich other. 
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ONE 0/ the pleasures of the garden is in 
the opportunities il affords for mak- 
ing' the acquaintance of new and in- 
teresting plants. Old favourites never fail 
to give delight, but they are [ike old 
friends, we know them and all about 
them; they lack novelty, surprise, and in- 
To add a nen' plant to one's 



permit us here to do nnore than mention a 

few of them. The trees and larger shrubs 

must be taken generally on trust, but the 

botanist Icnows from dried specimens that 

many of them are more than likely to 

prove valuable acquisitions in' British 

gardens. 

There are magnolias, stuartias, brambles, 

acer^, vines, cotoneasters, 

d e u 1 2 i a s, viburnums. 

poplars, limes, oaks, and 

Davidia involucrata. The 

last-named is a remarkable 

tree of pyramidal form, 40 

feet high, with large green 

heart-shaped leaves and 

large white flower bracts, 

giving it an extraordinary 

appearance. Magnolia De- 

lavayi is a hardy evergreen 

with large egg-shaped 



fiowei 



I'll 



Primula Veltchll. 



garden is like forming a nevv friendship. 
But new plants may be wanting in those 
characters which give pleasure; or they 
may be larking in adaptability to the con- 
ditions wo are able to provide. We, there- 
lore, like to know something about them 
before deciding to admit them to our circle 
of garden friends. 

Of all the countries that have recently 
been explored in the interests of the gar- 
dener, China has been most prolific in good 
plants. The newcomers, being principally 
from mountainous regions, are hardy in 
this country ; and so tar as their characters 
have been revealed since their arrival, they 
are rich in those qualities which are most 
prized by the lover of plants. 

For their introduction we are indebted 
chiefly to Messrs. J. Vdtch and Sons, nur- 
serymen, Chelsea. Most of the plants 
mentioned in the following notes are to be 
obtained from them either directly or 
through other nurserymen. Space will not 



lecoides has large pinnate 
leaves, glossy green above, 
and deep claret purple be- 
neath. Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum is a shrub, ten feet 
high, with large velvetv- 
looking leaves and big 
corymbs of yellowish white 
flowers. 

Rhododrendrons have 
hitherto been considered 
most abundant in the Him- 
alayas, but 
it is now 
known that 

quarters of 
Ihe genus is 
in China. 
Until re- 
cently we 
knew very 
of 



north-west in the same way as heathe'r (loes 
our hills and moorlands. Some of them arc 
small, like the .Alpenrose; others forni 
, huge bushes, almost trees, and there are 
all sizes between. Wilson succeeded in 
getting home to Chelst^ seeds of a larg<r 
number of species. So far, these have all 
proved hardy, and although they afe noi 
yet large enough to flower, their behaviour 
under ordinary treatment is all that one 
could wish. 

Jasminum print ulinum is unquestion- 
ably the handsomest of all yellow-ftowered 
jessamines. The best way to grow it 
is to plant it in the open border from May 
to October, when it should be lifted and 
placed in a cool house or shed, to flower 
under glass in early spring. Treated in 
this way, we have grown it into fine 
bushes, which in February were covered 
with bright yellow semi-double flowers 4 

Buddieia variabilis is quite a magnifi- 
cent flowering shrub, which has long 
green leaves, and closely packed branched 
racemes, sometimes a yard long, of purple 

The shrubby spirxas have a much 
greater value for the garden than manv 
people appear to recognise. They grow 
well, and flower freely in ordinary soil, 
and when in bloom, usually in June, they 
are bright and attractive. Some good, 
showy species have recently been obtained 
from China, and we can strongly recom- 
mend 5. //dim and .S. VeiUhit. 

(C nt-.nutd on /As next •page.) 



fe 



them, and 
only three, viz., R. For- 
tiinei, R. sinensis (mollis). 
and R. indicum, had :\ 
place among popular gar- _ 
den plants. The last- 
named, when first intro- 
duced about 100 years 
ago, was said to have 
come from India, but it is 
now known to be peculiar 
to China. About 20 years 
ago the French mission- 
ary Dclavay succeeded in 
introducing several beau- 
tiful species from China, 
such as J?, racctnosum, 
R. Delavayi, R. yunnan- 
ense. etc. 

Wilson, however, was 
the first to open our eyes 
to the richness of Chinese 
rhododendrons. They 
clothe (he highlands of the 
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done it should not be further delayed, and 
a second application soon after the first is 
good policy. 

strikes an entirely new note in the genus, SprftJIiiK » I>«I««t the Bird*. 
its flowers being brilliant orange red. It ^^ ^^^^ ;, j^ exceedingly p obabl ha 
(CoMmued from previous pagt.) [,35 ijght g^een oblong leaves, suggestive ^ ^f ^^,^ rcadere have in > a pa 

In the closely related Astilbes we have a 0/ ,he common plantain, and the flowers ^^^ '^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ of thei f u bud 
set of plants which are excellent for the g^g numerous on erect slender scapes, ^ ^j^^ ^^-^^^^ notably by the bullfinche 
wild garden, the herbaceous border, or the Another species with flowers coloured p^^rtunatelv these garden pests a e so fjr 
margins of a stream or pond. For in- (Jeep violet-purple is P. amethyslma; and ^a^iable in' their habits that in some jea 
stance, A. Davidii forms a. grand mass of p_ cognata has blueish-purple flowers an ^^^ fruit-grower escapes lightly. 
fern-lilte foliage, and sends up flowering inch across. Gooseberries are the worst sufferers, but 

stems six feet high, the upper half a The best lilies are Chinese or Japanese. '|^j. ^^j j^^g gre also favourites of 
closely-paclted plume of rose-purple They include L, auratum. L. Broitinii, L. ,he birds and we have in mind a partitu- 
flowers. A second species. A. grandts. ekgatts, L. Heiiryi, L. longiflorum, L. ^^^ garden siKiaie on the verge of an ex- 
with white flowers, is equally striking. speciosum. L. tigrinum. and L. leucan- (enave bird-infested wood where, in spite 

The Meconopsis from China created ihum. These are established garden ^^ ^j] efforts made to protect the trees, 
quite a sensation two years ago, when M. favourites. Recent additions a?c L. ^■^^ damage annually done by the birds 
inlegrilolia, with large yellow flowers, sutchueme, L. myriophyllum, _L. j^^ simply heartrending. The proprietor 



'.grijolia, „ . ... ,3 j.,..u., » D- 

and M. punicea, with drooping crimson duchartrei, all three champion sorts which ^,f jj^jj. pig^e has, however, been experi- 
flowers, were first exhibited in London, have only to be known 10 become as popu- [yignting with a new remedy, from wiiich 
Their cultivation here has not yet lar as any of the eastern lilies; they are ^^^^ things are expected. This is a 
given salisfactory results ; they are pro- hardy, free in growth and flowers, and ^^g^ f^^ application to fruit trees and 
bably biennial, and they do not set seeds charming in form and colour. bushes, lately recommended in the Journal 

freely. Wilson says they prefer partial The groundsel family (senecro) does not ^f (^e Board of Agiculture. as possessing 
shade and a deep, moist soil. They arq appeal to the gardener, but there are the quality of keeping off birds. The re- 
certainlv worth our best efforts to over- several species of recent introduction ^jp^ j^ ^g follows : 1 lb. sulphur, 4 lbs. 
come difficulties in their cultivation. from China, which have excellent deco- [jn,p ,1 (bs. soft soap, and 3 gallons o( 

Rodgersia is a relation of the saxifra- rative qualities. Such is S. Veitchianus ^vater. Boil the lime and sulphur to- 
gas. Although not as yet much grown with large heart-shaped leaves, 2 feel gether for an hour. Dissolve soap in boil- 
the species are realty handsome in foliage, across, and tall spikes of bright yellow j^j, water, then add together. Strain 
and the astilbe-Iike flowers are not want- flowers. ^^^„ p^I_ \Ve have applied this to our 

For the water side, or bog garden it is gooseberrv bushes, which were beginning 
iure to find favour. Another line speaes (^ b^ aliackcd, and the results are so far 
IS S. divoriim, with large heads of inula- satisfaclorv 
like flowers. The third one is i. Wilson- 

ianus. These plants arc. from their RAlaiag Toro>(0 PlUltl. 

strong root-stock and vigorous conslitu- ^s it is quite one of the best of all ways 

lain to become general favourites (,f utilising a small greenhouse in summer, 

air gardenmg. We shall not be „„a ;„ ordinarv seasons the plants win 

,.....- if the> become naturalised in bear well out of doors, the tomato crop is 

a country. Other genera worth men- ^ really important one in many gardens. 

■ A sowing will probably already have been 



._„ .1 attractiveness. They revel in a 
l>eaty soil not far from water ; such a place 
for instance as Ihe royal tern enjoys. 
They have fleshy rootslocks, from which 
spring annually stout leaves on tall 
stalks. The form and colour of the leaves 
are pleasing; when young they an- 
bronzy green, and before they fade they 'or open 
become reddish brown. The ncw-comiTr' "•'•■•'"■^ 
^ from China are K. pinttata, R, sambuci- 
folia, and Si. eesctdifolia. 



here are Corydalis, Clematis, Artini- ] 



sentcd in China, where between 70 and 8() 
species have already been discovered, and 






where the supply c 



VWe being an 



i by ■ 

quanlity-the latter part 



it is probable that this number will be ^""""K enstern cone-bearing trees as of February is quite soon enough to com. 
■ ,'. ■ J •._. _^i.__. -.. l.awson s cvoress is amnnr' thnip rrfim 1 .• /__ .u_ ;_j ,.. 



largely increased by collectors 
ploring that country in search of new 
plants. The best known species in a garden 
sense is P. sinensis, first introduced in 
1820. In its wild form this is small and 
unattractive in comparison with garden 
forms of it, and if we may take thi«; :is 
an example of what a Chinese primula 
will become in the hands of the cultivator- 
breeder, the value of the new introduc- 
tions is' easily seen. Another Chi: 



Ihe we! 



rypre 



among those from , 



Work for the Week. 

winter SpraylDS ol Frull Ttms. 

IN some countries Ihe destruction 
insect and fungus pests is iitadc c 



K preparations for the indoor crop, 
this first sowing to be followed by one 
made a little laier, to supply plants for 
out-door requiremefits. 

The best method is lo sow very Ihinly in 

well crocked 4l-in. pots, firmly filled with 

of light loamy soil, quite innocent of 

m- manure, barely covering Ihe seeds with 

_ pulsory, and it' would certainly be lo fine earth. When the seedlings are large 

(heir own interests if far greater attention enough to handle, transfer Ihem to small 

. . was paid lo this important matter by many pots, jxitting them nearly up to the seed 

primrose, namely P. obconica, introduced fruit-growers here. leaves. Keep them rather' warm for ;i 

15 years ago. has also become a niost The most efficacious plan to pursue is few days until the roots take hold. After- 
valuable garden plant. Jhe preventive method of winter spray- wards a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons have re- mgs, and their cleansing effect upon the should be maintained. Those for th^' 
cently introduced about twenty more trees is also valuable. Of the many mix- open ground should be sturdy plants, 
species from China, some of which have lures that are empteyed we can thoroughly quite ready to come out of 4J-in. pots b>- 
already proved their value as decorative recommend the following, and it has the planting time. 

' "" ■ ' ' . - - ■ great recommendation of being very To raise creditable tomato plants it h 

' m pie :— Dissolve caustic soda in water essential that they should have plenty of 

the rate of 2 ozs. to one gallon, and 1 ' ■ .- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Id 2 ozs, soft soap that has firs! been 1 
dissolved in a little hot water., 

t be borne in mind that care i; 
needed in the application of a caustic wasl 
o protect the body or clothes of the opera 

,_ ^ or. Work as much as possible 10 the i 

It has the general habit of Ihe Siberian windward of the trees, and wi 

/'. (ortusaides, but is larger in all its gloves. The spraying should not be done seed should be obtained from a reliable 
parts, the leaves are toinentose beneath in bright wealhcr, or when there is a high source. For indoor cultivation our pre- 
and the flowers, borne on scapes a foot or wind. A knapsack sprayer is far the best, ference is for Ham Green Favourite and 
eighteen inches high, are in elegant urn- in fact so necessary is it that the applica- Duke of York, whilst for growing out of 
bels, each with a dozen or more bright lion is thorough, that their use is almost doors some such early variety as Kvc^ 
rose purple fkjwers. P. cockburniatia essential. If winter spraying is to be sham Early or Sutton's Earliest of AQ. 



plants. The best of them is P. pulveru- 
lenta, which may be called a glorified P. 
japonica. It was found by Wilson i 
Szechuan. at an altitude of from 6 I 
q.ooo feet in marshy land, where it grew 
to a height of 3 feet. With as 
separate whorls of flowers, 

P. Veitchii is another handsome addi- 
tion also from the mountains of .Szechu: 



md light, and that they should 
: be allowed to gel starved and pot- 
bound, or become dry at the roots. It is 
. well worth while going to ihe trouble of 
I raising tomato plants at home, as when 
' they are wanted those available for buy- 
E very apt to be but truly miserable 
: specimens. It is certainly advisable that 
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Some Giant Leaves 

And how they are protected agaihst damage. 



By f, L, BASTIN. 



ONE of those ixiinis which must early impress ihi- sliidei 
of plant liie is Ihe amazing diversity in the size an 
shape of some leaves. . 
Diiring the untold ages which 
have passed away since ihe first 
appearance of the more advanced 
forms o! vegeiation upon this 
canh, ibe foliage of the species 
has undergone many wonderful 
modlficatictis. Those which ap- 
peal most strikingly to the eye 
are the giant leaves which some 
plants have developed. 

Now the reason for these huge 
organs is not at fill apparent. 
Very big leaves, although, of 
course, presenting a fine surface 
for respiration, have more than 
one weakness from the point of 
view ol the ■economy of the plant. 
Naturally a tree or shrub' with 
very large leaves cannot have 
many of thei^i. and the los> of 
one 0/ these organs, from any 
cause tt-haiever. will be severely 
felt and not easily made good. 

The large expanse of tissue 
which the giant leaf presents to 
Ihe atmosphere, brings about a 
very marked evaporation. of mo's- 
ture, and in dry localities this is 
a consideration. 

Once again the large leaf is 
liable to serious damage from 
rough winds much more so than 
"is its smaller companion. 

1 1 is interesting to note the 
provisions w-hich 
Tvnture has made 
against the defici- 
encies of the large 
leaf. As will have 
been seen, it is very 
desirable that the 
organ should be 
protected against 
damage, and to this 
end it is usually of 
a leathery dcscrip- 

.\ special pre- 

the tearing of the 
iMf by wind is lo 
1* seen in the bor- 
der oftm surround- 
ing the main part 
of the organ. As 
may be imagined 
thii. acts n^ a kind 
of a selvedge to the 
whole. 

An esceltsnt ex- 
ample of a bordered 
leaf is lo be seen in 
the biggest speaes 




Btf Bftoana L«ft7ei Krowliig out ol dnon ftt Filmontli. 



of Aothurium. The difficulty of excessive cvnporsiicn is over- 
come by (he hardening of the epidermal tissue in such ,t way,' 
that the tree p.issage of moisture is not an eo^^y matter. 

Jn addition lo these precautions 
many species producing large 
leaves are notable for their- ex- 
ceedingly rapid growth. 'I^e 
rate at which a banana will 
devclope its great leavi-s is sur- ' 
prising, Ihe. organ unrolling at 
the rale of several feet in twenty- 
four hours. 

Nevertheless, in spile of all the 
provisions made, banana leaves 
suffer much from wind, and it is 

plantation of trees in which ihe 
foliage is simply totn (o shreds. 

-V climbing Aroid, called Mon- 
sleta deliciosa, has large leaves- 
which are strangely maiked with 
holes and fillets. It is easy to 
understand that in such a con- 
dition the foliage offers but liitle 
resistance to the wind and escapes 
undamaged from many .-; 
threatening storm. It is thought 
that the holes in the leaves serve 
an additional purpose of assist- 
ing the illumination of the whole 
plant by letting the light through 
every leaf to the one beneath it. 

There is some difficulty in say- 
ing just which is the biggest leaf 
in the world. 

Such pjants as gunneras, 
bananas, and other more or less 

I pale before some of 
the great arums 
which have been 
found in tropical 
regkins. Some of 
these send up huge 
leaves, fourteen or 
more feet in length. 
But even this is 
nothing compared 
with the sago 
palm, a tree which 
grows to B great 
height at^ fre- 
quently sends out 
leaves as mudi as 
forty feet long. 

Nor must one 
forget the greatest 
of all aquatic 
plants, the famous 
water lily, Victoria 
Regia, illustrated 
or. page »it of this 
number, the big 
> of whi4i fl 
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Warham. Norfolk. 



" Jn his sight atway Briefly, the record shows — beyond all tion suggests no serious obstacle. The 

How svitet art reverence and gentleness chance of dispute, I think — thai the swal- neigfhbourhood where the birds remain is. 

Done to his creatures." low birds which have stayed during the so far as the winds are concerned, a sort of 

. —Sir E. Arnold. last three remarltabte winters in the neigli- cul-de-sac, or blind alley. It is protected 

(Sent by F. Gibson.) bourhood of Havant. in Hampshire, from on the north by the Etowns and on the 
• • • early in November until late in December south by the Isle of Wight. Moreover, 
llf*^FTEN at this time the sunUt patches or even January, have remained there be- the water of the stream over which these 
\J of golden gorie are murmurous with cause they had 09 desire — no inclination, few swallows hawk for food durir^ De- 
honey-bees ; and if there is no sound or impulse, or instinct — to depart. cember and January is appreciably, warmed 
of bee to-day the g«rse is still golden in « * * by the output of heated water from fac- 
patches, waiting only for the sun to bring jj^^^, ^^^ ^g ^ reconcile this fact with Tories on its barks. In consequence the 
the bees. Even it, as sometimes in mid- gi(j,g^ ^^^^ generaUy-accepted theory that water-weeds grow luxuriantly alt through 
February, we can trace the trodden high- ^irds on migration are impelled to fly by the winter, and gnats are continuously 
ways of the hungry rats upon the snow, ^^^ infallible instinct and are guided by emerging from it. Therefore it follows 
we have somewhat to be thankful lor in g mysterious sense of direction or the old- '^^^ ^''"''^ which chance to arrive at this 
the knowledge that spring cannot linger fashioned belief that they hibernate in spo^ '" ^^ October or early November 
ever on the way. For the year certainly imigg q,. under water, or the new theory ""'^ *^^ influence of the north-east wind, 
marches. The cuHews are on the move— _^g^ which I am responsible— that they " cannot reach them over the high shoul- 
though they spread their migration over sjmpjy fly „i[h the wind in season ? Now, ^^^ *'^ *he Downs, and its essential attri- 
months— and the voice of the wild geese with regard lo my own theory I may *""^ ''^'" *^^ birds' point of view— the 
has not been heard for days in places frankly state that, between the beginning absence of insect life^is wanting, owing 
where their clanging chorus, as they ,,( November and the middle of January, *° ""e artificial warmth of the stream, 
swung across the sky in ordered V-shaped ^(,i|(, i^^^^ swaUow birds remained on the Therefore the birds remain until they die; 
squadrons, had been the pleasantest of all ^ing near Havant the wind blew at times ^"'*' ^* "*■■■ Beeston shrewdly remarks, it 
wild Nature's music in the winter months, from aU quarters of the compass, and if all " probably only a very few degrees of 
Though the going of the wild geese is jj^, the birds then needed was a favour- temperature on a few days m mild winters 
difficult to 6x exactly, because they shift a^le wind for migration they oouW, and *'""' prevents these few swallows from 
their feeding-grounds and lines of flight so „ould, have departed. surviving until their brethren return to us 
often towards the end of their time, they ' in spring, 
seem really to have departed now, leaving * » • * t • 
us to listen to the lesser chorus of the song- There are one or two facts in Mr. Be^ i think, however, that it would be a mis- 
birds, swelling daily in volume despite Eton's record, such as the reappearances of take to suppose that the few swallows 
wind and rain. The stonn-cock missel- some of the birds after short spells of hard which remain near Havant in some years 
thrush especially now reiterates " Tyrr-a- weather, when they had not been seen, have not migrated at all, I think that 
weet-a-weet " from every coppice, and be- which seems to favour the old-fashioned they are foreign birds which have come 
tWeen the storms the skylark shrills theory that swallows can hibernate in from Northern or Eastern Europe, and 
aloft."— Tfce Country Day by Day, Feb- England. And this oH belief gains curious have been miscarried to the south coast of 
ruary 20th. support from the alleged modem discovery England. October is the proper month 
t « « that in some distant parts of the world for the migration of swallows and it is 

I am verv sorrv that the clever American '^""^ actually are martins which hibernate interesting to note, from the summary of 

mart "fi^S Tn^/i" h« Wf r?^ ''''^ mammals or reptiles. But. however the Meteorotogical Departmem; that, of 

Tu^irv ^rho^Jn., .h^,,/tf .h, ™.W^ ^^is may be, it does not at all simplify the si»ty-two observations of the d reclion of 

tot ^^ic^Sd Ll^^raS^iith a scien ^'°^^''" ^'^ migration, b.t rather compli- the wind in the neighbourhood of Havant 

tffir ™,mlnpt W^?^^fi«, 1 .«^^f^^ '^^"^ '^' ^° ^"PP"*^ ^^^ swallow-birds can during October, thirteen were south-east 

lific committee. When I first learned the hibernate in holes, or, as Dr. Johnson held, and thirty south-west but onlv one north 

3dT.hI "J ln6 UiSXtd' " ^"g"^''"'^'^ ■* in ^he mud it the bottom and tL norTLasr ifXretre. we ^^ 

3t.nf ^iuTnJ'nt Ln ,i^lr,-.^ c n t °f « P°"d. For the migration ol the pose that these birds arrived in (hat shil- 

vantage of givmg my own opmion as pro- strong-winged swaltow is less wonderful tered nook with one of these numerous 

m:^nU\TLTc^^,^iC wh*?^' ±'^ "'^'' **'^' ^'""^ weak-winged chiff-chaff southe^wiS it Ts elsj " unde'^t^nd 

ITevlr rfpp? T r^Th? f^™„ ^ ^^ , ^"** *'*'^*'" ""'^ warblers, and no one pre- how. wearied already with travelling, they 

^u^erlad tS 1 dW s^ wii.rVhi '*''"'' *^' '^^^ hibernate in holes or under would elect to remain. They had alreadv 

^?n7n;/whth I wi/jhi»,^ JT *^'^^- W*' '"^y "'^^f^^ '"^'"■** ^^ migrated and reached a haven of a sort', 

ZTZaJ$J h!^ 1 -^T. ""*'*'" ^^"^ swaltews do so, because even whence neither the wind nor the absenc^ 

^Wh! V M M ° M^ 'f '' «'"''* b^ established it would not tend of insect life gave them a hint to dep^t. 

whethw the commmee would assemble to the solution of the problem of migration ^ *** ' *" "epdrr. 

!^y^ ?o "rZT'^I m:re"s''Sr"Aa"« '" «^"^'"^'- ... '^ '^'^'^ *« ""^ ^''-^ ">^ f-^«' » 

:;^n?s :^;^'r cS'^^'^t th^Cii;^ •"^'"^ ■ ' *''^'"^- '«'• '^^ ^^ "°"" ^^ -^^*« -'' ^^^^ T-tLr' :sr; a^^t^n-^ 

stands now I am confident that the animal time to attempt to reconc e the stay of walks or hoo=i and ihis m =nitP «f iL fcr, 

rd^'^'C^'h » T^'t ^'^ '''^'". these swallow-^irds at Havant. in spit'e of thaJ^tl^'ot'e^VaSnf re^S w r^m^i". 

made on her behalf that she possessed winter's frosts, with the popular theory of for the exoress nuroo^e nfJ,ili^^1hl 

human intelligence of any degree. Her a mysterious instinct and ^'sense of direc- ques7^n In ELexTaLsHre cS 

performance was remarkably clever, but tion " We should have to suoolement i , T' '" *r^™' "^""Pf-'re, l-heshire, 

Ter conduct showed that she h'ad no know- this theory :ithanotherto?heeET J^^^:iir^titllZ\trZr \X 

ItTa tp='"tf :dfo?"u'^!rar'^ '"' atmiphere of Havant exerts a still l^n^n^ 5Sri^''.„7.!Jrnt opinio s 'r^ 

she was supposed to add or subtract. more mysterious inlluenoe, annulling the divided, because while soine sav that the 

, . *** , mslmct and obliterating the sense of direc- bird both walks and hops, one obser%-er in 

I am greatly mdebted to Mr. H. Beeston, tmn. Otherwise why should_ swallows, the London district (C. Hawkins) declares 

«f Havant. Hants, for the opportunity of house-martins, and sand-martins remam that it only walks while one in Kent (G 

perusing the careful and complete record '" consecutive years through the worst i^n^an) j^ ^„| ^^^^^^ ,„ g^^^^ ,^; 

whichjie has maintained of the prokinged ™"ths of winter m a little nook m Hamp- only report received is that the chaffinch 

stay of swaltows and martins in the neigh- ^hire until they die one by one? w^j^^ (g. Yeates), and in Norfolk that it 

bourhood of Havant during the last three • • - hops (H. PoweU). At Old Colwn, in N. 

winters. -jThe record constitutes a unique To my theory that birds fly with the Wales, at Tavistock and Devonport in 

and extremely valuable document, and I north or north-east wind in autumn, and Devonshire, and at Reigate, in Surrey, 

hope that it will be published in detail in the are occasionally miscarried when the wind correspondents say that the bird hops only,. 

Zoologist or some other scientific journal, fails them in crossing the seas, this ques- and does not walk. 
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From this summary it does not seem 
possible to draw any lines of geographical 
distinction, such as bird-fanciers recognise 
in the case of the chaffinch's song. Nor 
can the weight of evidence on either side 
be held entirely to overbear that on the 
other : for while a score of observers say 
that the bird both walks and hops, two 
declare that it only walks, and six that it 
only hops; while one correspondent says 
that once only, at midsummer last year, 
has he seen a chafSnch walk. Another 
quotes from A. G. Butler's " British Birds 
■nd their Nests and Eggs " :—" Like the 
British buntings, the chaffinch both runs 
and hops ; (Hi the ground it invariably 
either runs or walks " — a statement which 
i« manifestly wrong — while on the other 
Bde an observer suggests that anatomy 
might prove that it is not possible for a 
chinch lo walk at all I 

An entirely new idea is hnported into the 
discusskm by one reader, who says that 
male chaffinches alone can walk or run and 
that the females always hop. If this should 
prove to be the case, it would be a very 
interesting fact; and certainly, so far as I 
am concerned, iJie Urds which I have 
>'atd)ed for the purpose of deciding this 
question, happened to be hens. Another 
suggestion is that the bird walks or runs 
when, like a wagtail, It is k>okJng about 
tot insects, but that it hops when it is 
feeing like a findi. Further observation 
M ibMC lines might also settle the ques- 

Interesling lines of inquiry arising from 
tbis discussion regarding the chaffinch are 
suggested by readers who, on various 
grounds, believe 'that there are two dis- 
tinct types of British chaffinch, distin- 
guished by differences in colour, gait, 
Jong, nest, and egg. Mr. J. Inman, of 
Dover, writes t — , 

1 bave found two different types of nest ; 
MM > neat liille nest of silvery moss like a gold- 
Gnch'i, placed in the forked branches of tal- 
Hsb trees, and the other in hedges, not nearly 
(o well made, with larger and more boldly- 
fpotted eggs, 1 also recognise the two differ- 
ent types of song. One is " Ching.ching-chow- 
chow-chuck-wado," and the other " Ching- 
ching-chow-chow-kiss-TTie-dero. " A bird that 
doubles the last note is what we term in the 
Paging competition a " two in the mouth 
bird," and tnore valuable. 

And Mr. H. Frost, of Reigate, writes :— 
Some, which 1 believe to be foreign immi- 
(ranli. are very dark in colour, and, as a rule. 
I have observed that the best tinished nests 
have the best eggs with a well-defined big and 
tittle end ; while the nests not so well finished 
have stumpy eggs. 

As the singii>g and nesting-time of the 
diaffinch approaches, I would suggest that 
as many readers as are interested in Brit- 
ish birds should make notes regarding 
each nest of the chaffinch which they may 
find, recording whether it is placed high 
or k)w, whether it is very neat or not very 
neat, whether the eggs are well-shaped M- 
stumpy, whether they are lightly or heavily 
marked, whether the ro'ouringof the birds 
is daric or ligrht, and what is the gait of 
both sexes. ': Other points of interest 
ahouk) he noted ; and I should not be at all 
(urprised if we find that, as is known of 
starlings and is suspected in the case of 
yellow-hammers, willow wrens, and some 
other birds, we have two distinct kinds of 
dtafEnches hi Britain. 



The other day, in noticing the strange 
story of a Darlington policeman attacked 
by a rat, I referred to Mark Twain's "sug- 
gestion " that the famous sentinel of Pom- 
peii, who was kilted at his post when the 
city was destroyed, was asleep. A Helston 
reader has kindly copied out for me the 
incriminating passage in Mark Twain's 
" Innocents Abroad," where, of course, 
the humorist distinctly says that the sen- 
tinel, being " a soldier — not a policeman," 
deserves praise, because the warrior in- 
stinct forbade him to fly, whereas had he 
been a policeman, he would have been 
asleep. Now, Mark Twain has often com- 
plained that people think him jesting when 
he is most^erious ; but to me this passage 
has always seemed to be a very sly sug- 
gestion that the famous sentinel really 
was asleep. At any rate, since reading it, 
the possibility that the man only awoke 
to find himself dead, as an Irishman 
might say, has always spoHed the story. 
So, if I were a humorist, people might 
think, when ! said there was no need to 
suppose that the Darlington policeman 
was asleep on fixed-point duty when the 
rat ran up his leg, that I was making the 
same sly suggestion. The author of the 
faihous advice to an angry crowd ;— 
"Don't nail his ear to the post! " was 
careful to deprecate that procedure; but 
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A reader suggests Ihat the reports of 
cuckoos being heard in Britain before 
their time disprove themselves, because 
the cuckoo ceases to use its call note when 
leaving us in summer, and presumably 
will not recommence until March or April. 
Therefore he holds that, even if cuckoos 
might be seen here in December, January, 
or February, they would be silent. I do 
not, however, think that this would neces- 
sarily be the case. To what extent the 
cuckoo is silent when absent from home I 
cannot say; but I have heard it calling in 
the plains of India, where it does not 
breed. Moreover, even if it were 
normally, silent until the spring, an indi- 
vidual cuckoo which made the mistake — 
if such mistakes really are made— of 
migrating in December or January, in- 
stead of April, would do so in obedience 
to a premature " spring-feeling, " and the 
same feeling would prompt him, on 
arrival, to sing. 

£• Kay RobiiiaoB. 



The Alps in February. 

The windless mountaia valley sleeps in snow ; 
The sheeted torrent dreams beneath the pines ; 

A tracery of splinter'd ice defines 
Each blade and twig, and crystal Horets grow 
Where in gay June the tessell'd oslips blow. 

This is (he " tomb of Silence"; the sun 

On stillness absolute ; In these confinet 
The blancti6j moon looks down on death 

The lawns are green in England I Love, we 

Find primroses In some deep-shelter 'd lane ; 
And we should see the yellow gorse alight 

Upon the hills if we were home again ; 
Should hear the huge sou '-wester roar at night 

And dash warm drops against our window- 

Gbraldihe M. Sbthoub. 
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B.I.H.A. LM.*— The tut Hil sf uenbcri cliiil- 

ied feo«[»BhLc«Ily, «iih lim oi Loc»l S«cte;»[iei, 
UcnXttt who HiH ideniiry >p<c[a(B>, S«ietine> 
ol £icb*ii(c>, etc.. etc., in« now be obI»iiH:d on 
■pplicniloB. ed., poit fiee. Pottal oideri pietcrrcd 

•AU upplicstioBa ihoold be addieised to Hlii 
a. B. Noirevi, Wubna, WelJi. Noifotk. AU eoi- 
icetloni, Bdditinni, cbimci of addicii, clc, etc., 
to be iacoiporaled io the Deil edltioa of the iiit, 
ghonid alia be noti&cd to bee. 

■FECIAL ADVAnASS FOB HEMBKRI.— Hw 

DaUood «iid Co.. cytletaia to Hi* Hulsifi 

allow ■ Ipedil diecoaol at tea per «nt. uu i>""- 
DHde br memben ol the B^.N A. (fxaul <cdan mo 
piepeid) at inv of tbeir IniKhH: 113. Cheapside, 1 
•6, Lndpte Ilm, RC; 61. OU Bcowt Street, ud 
Oxfoid Stmt 

B.E.N. A. , Fmd. ~ Amount previously 
acknowledged. £1$ js, sd. Since received; 
ss.. Frank T. Clark; total, ;^I5 9s. sd. 

Motte and Badge.—By an almost unanimous ^ 
vote the motto, " Beatus Est Naturae Atnor " 
—" Blessed is the love of nature " — has been 
selected by the large number of members who 
have sent in their opinions. It will, there- 
fore, be adopted ; and we may now proceed 
in the preparation of the badge without further 

SlgBBtorc al McnAcrS.— In reply to inquiries, 
members who propose to use the distinguish- 
ing letters of the Association after their names 
should use only " B.E.N.A." and not " M. 
B.E.N. A," The use of " M." to signify. 
" Member " is only necessary in the case of 
societies which have separate grades as 
"Fellows." "Members," "Associates," and 
so on. In the B.E.N.A. we are all equal. 
Local Braacbci. 

Swindon Distkict, Wilts. — Will members 
or readers desirous of becoming members of a 
B.E.N.A. branch In this district, communi- 
cate with Mr. C. H. Gore, 13, Granville 
Street. Swindon, who has undertaken the pro- 
visional local secretaryship? 

The Potteries, St*fi^.— Mr. H. Gould, 
111, Princess Road, Penkhull. Stoke-upon- 
Trent, has undertaken the local secretaryship 
of this district ; and will be glad to bear from 
any members or intending members in the 
Pottery towns or outlying country. 

London, S.W.— Will membera in (his dis- 
trict (eicept Putney, Wimbledon, etc-l' com- 
municate with Mr. A. E. Hick. 4, Pursers' 
Cross Road. Fulham, S.W.. who is acting as 
local hon. secretary in forming a branch. 
KanUg et Speclmeu, 

Sussex.— BuKer/liM and Mothi : Mr. F. J. 
Arnott. 19, Springfield Road, Brighton, 
Susses, who has kindly oHered to make free 
photographs of natural history specimens lor 
Sussex members, is also willing to name 
butterflies and moths provided that a stamped 
and addressed cover is enclosed. 

DlstributlOB of Specimens— AU Ranted.— 
In the Plumstead district, the local hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. W. E. Foster, i, St. John's Road. 
Plumstead, S.E., having distributed among 
the schools of the neighbourhood about 400 
specimens of butterflies and 430 birds' eggs, 
has still about thirty letters of application 
which he is unable to satisfy. Perhaps some 
other members will assist him with specimens. 

Messsgea Iram W. Wale*.—" We are quite 
a considerable band of Country-Side readers 
here in Western Wales drawn together by 
our common love of the doctrines which the 
dear Httle nature paper teaches. May it jn 
on from strength to strength ! "— G. H. 
ROSSANT,, Pembroke Dock*. South Wales. 
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Queries, Answers, & Correspondence. 




*' Sorplaf Malt*." — For the paet few years 
I have kepi and bred lame rats, and have 
paid particular arttntion to Ibe propoi 



th« s 



In f 






nales and females has been 
7 is to 6, I.e., seven males to six (emaie^ ; but 
in the case ol two litters born respectiveiy on 
August ayih and i9ih last, the dispropor- 
tion of sexes was remarkable; there being. 
in the former. 7 males 10 4 females, and in the 
latter. S titles to only i frmales. During the 
whole of the lime 1 have kept Ihese animals. 1 
liave never known a similar case.— R. 
Antii 



foliage of narcissus and galanthus (the giant 
snowdrop), some of the lalter being already in 
flower. — Robert Mmn, Leylonslone. 

Muy-tMd Call.— The possession of super- 
numerary toes seems to be a common attribute 
10 ihe domestic cat. It may. in conni "' 
with the eight extra lives, be a ca 

correlated variation. " Orcasionally, 
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CoBcernlag Ibe Kite. 



ipMe feet on tuct 
front leg. four fore feel in fact. Last year I 
dissected one. and macerated Ihe fore legs. 
The photo shows the condition of the dr> 
bones. Th« ulna and radius of each limh 
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had been robbed. 



now eight years old, but »he will only touch 
the glass when she is anxious lo be let indoors. 
She jumps on to the window-sill, stands on 
her hind legs, and regularly claws the glast 
forsome minutes, with her fore paws, almost 
as though she were working a treiid-mill. t( 
is almost impossible to keep ihe windows 
clean- with her. especially in muddy weather. 
P. Grant. New Koresi. [Other correspond en is 
quote instances of cats pawing the window 
when they want lo be let out or in ; but Ihls 
does not confirm ihe suggestion made by 
" A. J.," Somerset, that some rals find a 
peculiar pleasure in stroking the glass. Pro- 
bably "A. J.'s" cat merely paw«l the glass 
when it warned to get oul.-Er>.t 

EHectjOl Locality. — 
A fortnight ago. I 
noticed (hat ihe blark- 
hraded gulls on the 
south coast near Deal 
had heads already 
nearly black. Now 
((■Vbruary jch) near 
Liverpool I find that 
their heads are still 
nearly while. — 

li. B. N. 

Pecallar Action ol 
Frost. — A glass had 
used for lemonade 



vithin 



hilf- 
Thi* had 



Ttiitplclun 



If not four, of these 
pairs are quile un- 
known 10 the bird pro- 

W«LPOI,E-l!oND. 

Do Bird* Yawn?— 
1 think (his is very 
general with birds, es- 
pecially large ones. I 
have particularly no- 
'■'■ed it in parrots. The 
beak li not only opened 

and then immediately shut, but remains ex- 
tended for a few seconds. 1 agree with your 
correspondent that this very often occurs after 
Ihe bird has been preening its plumage, but I 
have also observed it when everything around 
the bird is unusually still. My opinion is. 
that btrds do yawn,~W. E. Tans'EH. 

Wild Gardcaing at Large I was inieresied 

In a letter recommending Ihe sowing of seeds 
in Ihe. country lanes, etc. I may say that for 
years 1 have been a disciple o( (hat branch of 
horticulture with varied success. On one 
04;casion I had a nice clump of malope grow- 



filied 

inch of top. 
been drunk, but 
denllv left a wet tiim 
Bl its highest kvH. 
The (rost had fractured 
ihe glass completely 
round wiih the excep- 
tiin of half an inch- 



had 



hed the 



A Cat'i Snpsrfluoiu Clam 



are normal, the carpels slightly modified, and 
the usual melacarpels crowded closer together. 
The additional digits u-ere on the inner side 
of the limb in this case, three on the left and 
two on the right. The muscular syslem was 1 



IP. B. Humheiem, 



suddenly, for the now 



. E. RuwiJELOW. 
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jckoo to know 



Mu»ic.— It may be 

on good musical : 
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a work, and one day I found 
my malope burled under a fool of mud, scraped 
from thp road. On another occasion 1 gave 
a man a mixture of annuals to sow on a 
railway hank, but never a seed came up. The 
' t the sparrows 



Iheii 



sands, 






s garden w.ns the envy of Ihe neigh- 
bourhood, 1 tried a row of sweet peas in a 
secluded q:lade of Epping Forest, and all went 
well until ihe rabbits took a fancy to them. 
I am more successful with bulbs, and my 
weekly vWw are now being repaid by seeing 
the uhite pips of crocut, the bright green 



Aged NewW,— A neighbour of mine, Mr. P. 
Payne (Old Colwyn, N, Wales), has a newi 
which he has kept in an aquarium for thlrly- 
or» years. He gives her about two inches of 
water with wood to bask on. She measures 
about 6} inches, and is nearly black. She 
knows him well, and lakes small pieces of 
meat and worms from his hand. He tried to 
get a photograph of her, but so far has failed, 
as she gets restless with strangers. He, how- 
ever, hopes In time to get one. when one c.in 
he sent lo Thb Coustbt-Side. At first he 
had also a male newt, which lived twenty-live 
years. This seems a most unusual time for 
newls to live. Can anyone tell of their livine 
longer ?—^t^s. T. L. W*BD, Old Colwyn. N. 
Wales. 

" Cat* and Glan."— I have noticed thai my 
own cat, a labhy Persian, is exceedingly fond 
of feeling glass with her paws. She has 
always done this, since kiltenhood, an-l she is 



jsical readers can 
"Why Chougbt 



ickoo clock is a major 
of Ihe slatement your 

E. P. S. 



rely. 



Rart."^~lt may b* 
true mat one reason wny choughs are rare ti 
because the young are bad fliers and easily 
caught by hawks; but ihe Kearton Brothers 
say in one of their books that they have heard 
from reliable persons that men stand regularly 
under their nesls and lake their eggs as they 
lav them. — " A Riader." 



should have been transposed, that which 
appeared second being first, and the first 
second. Further, the " inleresling group «( 
shells" to agree with the. descriptive leller- 
press in the article should hnve been placed 
so that its left side was at the lop. 
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The Faclfle Elder,— This beauliful bird, by 
far ihe most inlerFsling of recent additions to 
our British avifauna, belongs to a species but 
rarely mentioned in ornithological works 
available in England. Even since its occur- 
rence in Britain few people have h*ard much 
of it, and fewer still would be able to recog- 
nise it, although Ihe bird may occur a great 
deal oftener. The history of Ihe bird in the 
photograph {which is the only European speci- 
men known) is very briellv as follons ; — On 
Defomber i^th a wildfowltr named George 
Sutherland shot at Graemsav in Orliney a 
bird which he sent as a common eider {Soma- 
Itria moUissima) to a Scarborough dealer 



Thed 



-addressed it 10 Mr. Fred Stubbs, 
I OJdham, who recognised it as the Pacific 
in, var. nigrum), and not the 
or which it had b*en sent. The 
unopened body, subsequently followed by the 
itufted skin, were al once forwarded to the 
British Museum ; and Dr, R. Bowdler Sharpe 
eithibit^d ihe bird at the meeting of the British 
Ornithologists' Club on January 18th, 1905. 
The home of this bird is in Ihe North Pacific, 
from whence it has but rarely watidered^ — and 
ne^■e^ before to the Atlantic. I.itlle has been 
recorded as to its habits ; but these are pre- 
sumably the same as tliose of its close rela- 
tive, Ihe common eider. The male may, of 
course, be always recognised by the black V, 
one arm of which shows cleajly in the photo- 
graph ;' but ihe females and the young of both 
lezes may be readily identified by ihe sharp 
ends to the bare wedges at the sides of the 
bill. In the common eider these are rounded. 
This unfortunate straggler from its western 
home — or should it be eastern ? — was in woif 
derfully fine condition. Its presence in Euro- 
pean waters is a great mystery. It may be 
added that Mr. Stubbs, relusing several oilers 
for the specimen, presented the bird to the 
Oldham Museum, where it now forms one of 
the treasures of Ihe l>ird collection. 

CariMlllu ol New Zealand Blrdlile.— 
Though Ihe two islands of New Zealand are 
only divided by a few miles of sea, at Cook's 
Straits, there are several families of birds that 
have a representative in each island peculiar 
to each. There are two canaries, the 
white head canary. North Island ; the 
yellow* head canary, South Island. (I 
remvmber seeing a large flock of these birds 
oo the west coast of the South Island for the 
first time in 1866, and very pretty they looked 
in the dense bush.) Two robins, Iwo 
tbruabe*, two crows, orange wattle. South 



Island ) blue wailli North Island ; two 
kiwis, two wekas. . or woodhens. Of 
the other birds, some are confined to one. 
inland, and some common to both. As settle- 
jnent increases, most of the native birds are 
driven further and further back, as thousands 
of acres of bush are felled and burnt and 
sowed down with English grasses annually, 
and their place is taken by the English birds, 
which give Taranaki quite a home appearance. 
We have Ihe blackbird, song-thrush, missel- 
thrush, rhaflinih, yellowhammer, greenfinch, 
goldhiich. skylark, house-sparrow, starling, 
and the Indian mvnah. — A. Messed, Hawera, 
Taranaki. New Zealand. 

" The Work of Ibe Ivy."— The suckers of 
the ivy do not absorb food, but, under cer- 
tain conditions, readily send out roots which 
will penetrate every nook and crevice of the 
hardest wall and disintegrate the stone. Such 
a plant when cut above ground will live for 
years fed by these adventitious roots, but (to 
us) having no visible means of support. These 
CDiiOilions are preventlble by a little altenlion, 
whereby tl^e ivy will be more beautiful and 
protect, instead of injury ing, the wall to 
which it clings. Briefly, the conditions of 
neglect are these/ From March to May the 
leaves are shed. These often fall among the 
loose branches and new leaves, and there rot. 
becoming leaf mould. Then sparows, star- 
lings, blackbirds, etc.. come to roost in the 
shelter In winter, and have nests in summer, 
leaving shovelfuls of droppings and nest rub- 
bish lo rot with the leaves. These and many 
more causes, combined wilh Ihe rain, go to 
form an earthy surface in which the ivy soon 

suits. To prevent the aforesaid stale of 
matters, the leaves, which about March begin 
to (how symptoms of decay, should be stripped 
close to Ihe plant slems with a hook or hedt;p 
shears, and loose stems fastened close .0 the 
wall, while leaves and debris should be care- 
' fully cleared away. If birds roost and build 

about September, but not to cut any leaves at 
that time. Wilh ivy on trees Ihe clasping 
stems injure the tree by pressure on the grow- 
ing trunk and branches. The everjreen leaves 
nlso nmolher the host plant by shutting out 
the light and air. but the greatest injury to 
the tree is done by the ivy's own roots under- 
ground. These are exceedingly vigorous and 
maslcrful, and as Ihey begin where the tree 
has fewest feedin™ rootlets, viz., close 10 Ihe 
stem, in a short lime they are able to rob the 
tree rootlets. Ivy has the advantage also of 
always having the leaves in operation (escept 
in a lesser degree during frost), whereas the 
deciduous tree has a relativelv shorter sc.ison 
in which to struggle. The result of this 
crowding out of the rootlets is Ihat the leafage 
at the eslremlties of the Iree branches urf 
weakened and die, when hare branches will 
appear above Ihe leaves, giving a new adv.m- 
tage 10 the ivy in the way of light and air. 
Thus, the unequal struggle goes on for a long 
lime above and below ground, until only Ihe 
leaves of Ihe ivy are left spreading in triumph 
alter a hard won victory. — James King, 
Howard Park. Kilmarnock. ^ 

'■ Water Divining."— f?i> vour anicles printed 
recentlv on ■■.Water Divining." the enclosed 
cutting from Tif-Bi(», October sih, iRij. 
may interest others of your readers besides 
myself. One point in particular I would draw 
attention to: " Mrs. Turner also proved that 
glass is a non-conductor, by standing on four 
glass tumblers over the spring. Ihe l^cig Ihea 
remaininj; ilalionary only lo leap round as 
before the moment she put her foot to the 
ground." This is entirely different from your 
contributor's (■■The Path-finder") experience, 
which states:— "I had resource 10 pulling 
the ends of the rod in bottles, as shown in 
photograph No. 1. and the rod, without com- 
ing in contact wilh the hands, revolved jit Jhe 
same viay." In both cases the twig or rod 
was insulated! What then is Ihe explanation 
of this discrepancy?- A. E. Hornbr, Pat- 
tingham. (The use of the gtasi bottles was 



the most remarkable and mystifying part of 
•• Path-finder's" article. Members of tho 
B.E.N.A. will be glad lo hear that the lady 
has agreed to give a demonstration for their 
benefit in the spring. — Ed.j 

Experience in Feeding the Bird*.— I put out 

intending to eat it afterwards with jam. Bui 
my hopes were fruslraled. as the blackbird* 
and blue tits ate it all as il froze. 1 find thai 
porridge is much appreciated by the robins, 
thrushes and blackbirds ; ihey find il very satis- 
fying- Ihe hawfinches are generally too shy 
to approach the windows, but on Thursday 
I watched one of them feeding with the spar- 
rows at the foot of the bird-table. I put out 
a plaieful of bread steeped in milk, which 
froze before the birds had time lo eat il all ; 
it was amusing to see (and hear) the nut- 
hatch hammering it with great blows of his 
bill. Since the orchard pond froze on Wed- 
nesday, a moorhen has taken up her abode 
in the garden; she walks about the lawn alt 
day eating gra" "^ - --- ■- -"^ -■- 



and ( 



iVhen 






bushes.- 



Calvary Clover. — Several members of the 
B.Ei^.A. who have t>een supplied with the 
curious seed vessels of the above plant have 
enquired as lo, the best mode of cultivation. 
time for sowing, etc. The prickly seed-pod* 
should be unwound, beginning at the top, and 
the smooth seeds will then drop out. These 
latter may be sown in the open .'jrojnd, like 
any other annual, aboul the beginning of 
May. The seeds should be put quite %\\ 
inches apart, as the plants require plenty of 
room, and do well with a ! I trie support. 
Everything in Ihe development of these 
plants is interesting 10 watch, from (he first 
few trefoil leaves all splashed wilh deep red 
to the prickly seed-^pods which, as Ihey in- 
crease in size, close up and form a compact 
ball with Ihe spines lightly lapping over each 
other. When these balls are unwound, they 
form what has been, not unreasonably, 
likened Id a ■■ crown of thorns."— Sfts. 
Clarkson. Alpina, High Wycombe. 

NatDre*s Mimicry.— Of all the quuim tree- 
growlhs in Britain, perhaps this '■lion-tree" 
at Beeleigh. near Maldon, in Essex, is best 
known. As will be seen fiom the illustration. 






runk h 



markable resemblance to the head of a lion, 
unless, indeed, Ihe prolongation of the nose 
as well as its high bridge near the eyes does , 
not more accurately reproduce the likeness ol 
one of the large dog-faced baboons. At any 
rale, it very closely resembles Ihe head of an 



ThB Uon TrM of Beeleigli. 



animal ; and the lion Iree— an elm of greal 
size — has much local notoriety. A quarter of 
a century ago there were four elm trees in a 
field near Datchet on the L.S.W.R.. which 
were well-known as ihe " Datchet Horse " 
from their combined likeness to a grazing 
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Do Hybrids Breed ? 

By FRANK nNN. BA., F-ZS. 

THE very word hybrid— from the Greek hubris (insult) de- 
notes that the ancients regarded such mixed productions 
as outrages on Nalure, and history has recorded how 
ancient is the knowledge of the sterility of the most famitiar 
of hybrids, the common mule- When Zopyrus, the Persian 
general, says Herodotus, was besieging Babylon, a Babylonian, 
confident in the huge fortifications of his city,' called out from 
the wall that the Persians should take Babylon " when mules 
should foal." Shortly ^afte^ that it so happened that a paek- 
mule in the Persian camp did foal,' which set Zopyrus thinking, 
until he planned the stratagem by which Babylon fell to his 

Even to this day the foaling of a mule has been regarded as 
ilrnost incredible, and this known barrenness of so common a 
hybrid, joined to the like sterility which experiment proved to 
accompany species-crosses In general, has generated a belief 
that the sterility of hybrids was divinely imposed, in order to 
keep species pure and separate. This phenomenon has, and 
rightly, long been considered as an obstacle to belief in the 
evolution of 'Species from each other; but it is too little known 
that the sterility of hybrids is not universal, although it so 
happens that the cases of the reverse are either of recent record 
or comparatively little known. 

Of course, the complete fertility of hybrids between such 
forms as the hooded and carrion crows, and the Chinese ring- 
necked and common pheasants, cannot be taken as proof of 
the possibility of hybrids reproducing, for such birds as these 
differ only in colour, and it is Open to anyone to say that they 
are not really distinct species. 

TTiere are, however, many cases in which species, undoubtedly 
distinct, have produced offspring capable of breeding again. 
One of the most remarkable now finds representatives at the 
Zoo. Here you may see a bear bred between the white and 
brown species which has, mated again to a white kear, pro- 
, duced a three-quarter breed, looking like a pure ff)lar bear 
save for a shading of brown over its back. 

These two species of bears are cerlainlv as distinct as are 
the' horse and ass ; and the same may be said of the American 
bison and our cattle. Vet in America hybrids between the bull 
bison and common cow have often bc;.n bred, and those are 
regularly capable of reproduction. 

We must, therefore, rcRiard the sieriliiv of the equine mule 
as something characteristic of that family of animals, and not 
necessarily applying to mammalian hybrids generally. 

As birds are so freely and widely bred, we may expect to find 
that fertile hybrids have been more freely recorded among 
them ; and, indeed, there are too many cases to tMtice in detail. 
The most anciently known is that of the hybrid between the 
common and Chinese geese, which was known to Linnaeus to 
be capable of breeding, and has been tested since, notably by 
Darwin himself. The Chinese goose, it may be useful to recall. 



differs from the cotnmon species in its colour — brown, with a 
dark cap and neck-streak, instead of grey ; in its differently- 
shaped beak, often surfnoljnted by a knob, and black in colour; 
in its longer neck, devoid of the ridges and grooves in the 
feathering found in the common goose; and in its different cry 
and more aquatic habits. Wild, it inhabits the eastern parts 
of the old world, and is there domesticated, as the grey goose 
is in the Western. I go int^ these details because I notice 
that if one quotes a case lik^ this one is told that the speciea 
are " both geese," as if sigiilarity of name meant identity of 
species; whereas it will be seen that the two birds are really 
as distinct as other allied forms,, such as our various thrushes, 
for example. 

Other fertile hybrids among birds are those between the 
mallard and pintail ducks, and golden and Amherst pheasants, 
these birds also differing in form as well as in colour, so that 
they are undoubtedly specifically different. The pheasant 
hybrids have been bred from, inter sc, for five generation^ and 
still retained their hybrid appearance, so that a mixed species 
could be created in this way if breeders thought it worth while. 
As a matter of fact they have not, preferring to breed the 
hybrid hens back to Amherst cocks and so regain the more 
valuable species in its {hirity, for when a hybrid is ferl'le the 
second cross back to a parent slock will eliminate the alien 
taipt- " , 

One of the most remarkable bird crosses ever bred was one 
obtained by Monsieur G. Rogeron, of Angers, who obtained 
several broods of hybrids from a duck bred between mallard 
and g^dwall, which had chosen a pochard drake for her mate. 
But since then many instances hav6 been recorded of such 
" tribrids," or double hybrids, chiefly bv Mr. J. L. Bonhote, 
among the duck tribe, though never between such remote 
parents. ' 

There is at the Zoo at present a fine male hybrid between the 
wood-pigeon and domestic pigeon, and this bird has bred in 
his turn with a hen of the latter species. In breeding this 
hybrid it has been found necessary to use the hen wood-pigeon 
and cock domestic pigeon, contrary to'what one would expect, 
as female domestic birds are naturally 'generally the best 
breeders. However, British bird.- fanciers find it necessary, in 
crossing the bullfinch with the canary, to let the latter bird be 
the male, the male bullfinch hardly ever being of any use for 
breeding in captivity. The "mules" between the various 
British finches and the canary are, by the way. always, or 
nearly always, sterile, which fact has greativ aided in keeping 
up the belief in>the universal sterility of hybrids. Among other 
passerine birds, however, hybrids between the grey and pied 
wagtails have bred again ; but, of course, hybrid wagtails have 
very sekfom been bred at ail, so the case is little known, while 
hybrid finches are turned out by the hundred annui^ry. 

The beauti/ul Rosella and Pennant parrakeets will produce 
a fertile hybrid, formerly described as a distinct species under 
the name of the red-mantled parrakeet. This is a good case, 
as the two birds are well differentiated, though rarelv allied. 
Pennant's parrakeet being a larger bird, with fewer colours 'n 
its plumage, and having a very distinct immature dress, which 
the Roselta has not. 

Among the amphibia we have a fertile hybrid in that pro- 
duced by the great crested newt, so familiar here, and the 
Continental marbled newt, which latter has often been on view 
at the Zoo. It is very distinct froirf the crested species, being 
mottled green and black in colour, and having in the breeding 
male a plain-edged crest instead of a toothed one, to say nothing 
of other differences. 

More instances could be given, but the above are sufficient 
to show that the sterility of hybrids cannot be regarded as 
instrumental in maintaining the purity of species, as akhough 
in some of (he cases given the parent forms could not meet 
without the intervention of man, in others thev occur in the 
country, and do indeed, as in the ease of the mallard and 



The real cause of the continued distinctness of true species, 
as opposed to colour forms— which alwnvs inter-breed ■nhere 
they meet — seems to lie simply in their disinclination to inter- 
breed where they have a wide choice of partners of their own 
kind. The hybrids produced are so tew in number thai the 
likelihood of their meeting sufficient hybrid partners to per- 
petuate a mixed race is very small. The sterility of most 
hybrids, therefore, remains at present an unsolved problem, 
though not more inexplicable than many others connected wUb 
reproduction. 
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Questions worth Answering. 



The Microscope. 

THE COHHON SPONGE. 



W^ 



PD1ZE5 FOtt ttCADCUS. -p he common spong*. wilh which e^^erybody 
J isfamiliar.Umerelyonerepresentfltive of 

readers .0 send in brief answers to called the "Grotto of Antlparos." The ^ ''?°'"'*''''vlV,*^',S«^ter?w[^^^^^ 

I questions below, and for the best grotto oroDer a' maenificent hall at *« "arious members of this diSer very w.dely, 

r received we shall award a nrize ^ x proper, a magninceiit nan at ^^ ^^^ j^^^,^ ^^^^ marked family character- 

of five sh.i,mgs. No reply should exceed one *^ farther estrem.ty Of the cavern, 5,(4^. structurally, the sponge of commerce 

hundred wor.£ in length Answers each week '^ reached by a senes of passages, consists o( a mass of fibres of a horny nature 

must reach us by tlw Monday following the These passages each terminate ,in a pre- that interbranch and interlace each olhei 

publiraiion of the paper. We, of course, re- cipice or steep declivity. The third throughout the whole of its form, 

tain the righi to publish any answers that may passage is of ghttering white and red Sponges belong to the animal kingdom, not 

be sent in. Address, "Answers," The marble, as smooth as it wrought by the vegetable ; at firsi sight they appear to be 

CofSTRV-SlDF. I and 4, Tudor Street, London, art. North-east of the city of Shui Hing, exlremely complicated, but tbeir real nature 

E.C. ine prize this week is awarded to Mr. in China, are the famous marble hills and ">"? he conceived if we take the view that a 

Bn.lol Zoo ,. older. In the r.ign ot jeji„„j ,„'^Kun Yum (the Goddes. of »iih .hlel w. m Timllikr i. ™.ll, the 

Heni, I., a menagene contalmng hons j, , ^ , ^^ ^, „^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ,„„„ ,,^ ,„,,„ ,^ „m, „, n, „,,„ „„ 

■nd leop.rds was ,n eii.leme m the ^„ ^„, ^, ,f, ,f,^„ ^„„ ,,,„ ,^„ Wn removed. 

ToRer of London. Henry III. added a figures of warriors rruard the entrance to During life, this siteleton is entirely 

>.li.» b«,r Iron, Norway, and an elepijanl, ,fi, ,„„ f„ 5o„.i|i,„d, thirty *""<1 -'" -PonEe-n-h. . gel.tinea. 

Mia to be the first ever seen north of the mjip. .n,,,h m r.i^o.. r,. a rv.mi.1.™ covering resembling white of egg; this is 

Alps. ».as given to him by the French Sh in .bout igS^'dlscovewdTcave of "" ■»'""■' •'™'"'' '^'" "•"'»•"?•. ■1'—" 

King. The last of ,h. wild beasts was „"„; '"£ i'*|ti'o?ie?mSle «ve °n l"' ■»"» J»;S'-"'<''. • "» """E '"■;■. » 

removed to the Regent's Park Zoo In Saba iitSed o^ fit aZveth? Wei b' »>"'P°"« °' "'"«»«'•"•";''. ,■"'""""" 

„ , * ., „ .[. 1 ,1. '-'"Oa, situatea 1,000 leet at»ove the level processes of this are responsible for the pro- 

IBH. it was not until 1826 that the ^f ^^^^ ^^^ ;„ j^e midst of dense forests. viirion of food for the whole ; this is effected 

(Ktsent Zoological Society was instituted, «,,. . , ,. . ^ . ^^ ^ in i verv ini«rutinir manner bv a water-circu- 

,,j it,. »»^.^ i„ D^^ie,.'- ii„ 1 ^ ,. Why does nrt the openlotf ol ■ wtaiow tt«B in a very interesting manner oy a waier-circu 

^,4- *^fa Regents Park was , ^^^ M„kl«g belter tli«i th. •p.nl.g luting system by means of the aperture. 

Tented m 1838. ol ■ door? r » throughout the structure, and these canals 



The explanation is found m a eonsidera- ,^^^^1, j,^ ^^^^^ p,,j 

t*^;op;ti;ia- -[in-^iu.;- "iir^^r'cz^ trcl:l;rorar^tt{:rSn;;";Se uird™irru;a"u«jsc!;;ci^.'.rKar: 

■leulcos " white, and "pathos," disease). ,0 overcome the lifting power of th^ heated l::l^Li''SX ^''J^^.'i 'roadTfa*su^ 
In which a ktOsening of the tissues of the air at the bottom. When a window is a manner that each can easily appropriate hii 
aai! takes place, causing the formation of opened, the heated air in the upper part food from the water a« it passes along," 
small cavities, As these are fili«l with of th» room will escape, and it is quite In the baby period of its life the sponge Is a 
■ir, the light, instead of passing through possible that to replace this, a further " free^wlmmer," but it loses iU power of 
as is the case with the healthy nail, is downward current may be created in the locomotion as soon as it affixes itself to a suit- 
refracted, making the spots appear chimney; When a door is opened, cold ^^^ object. 

opaque. It has been suggested that the air can enter at the ground level: this is Interesting -although the common sponge i» 

affection is connected with the nerves ; or drawn towards the fire and bein^ heated '" '" pl'ys'o'og'^a' character, the interest that 

it may only be due to defective nutrition promptly rises and so 'helps to create an 1' ^I^:L^T'"'"^^^]^!U' ^ll Z'^T^T^ 

«f the nail-forming organ. The same Ilpward current of air in the chimney. 2^'"^'"'^" ""* "'"' "* **""* "' "' '*"■ 

mult is obtained by injury to the nail as which I. (he km* profltaMe ol an nat- With some of these the skeleton, in- 

">■ ^ "'*'*'■ bearing trees? aWad of being a plain homy structure, is made 

Hu a !■•■ ewe walked an the celling? The cocoanut palm, every part of which up of "spicules of sllei" — a glass-like material 

This feat was performed rather more is put te economic use. From the tat ot resembling flint, and in some species these are 
than half-a-century ago by a man the kernel, itself used for food candles of "^Hy beautiful form individually : one the 
named Sands who, taking as his models and soap are made. From the juice of the ',' K^"" '"P* 'P°"?« " (Wyo'^ftema mirabilU). 
the common house-fly, and an old bark are made a drink (toddvl oalm wine '"■"> Japan, provides spicules that are varied 
fauhionwl rnv r=,ll«l a " s ,ctpr " a.tarhprf ■ j OrmK (toaoy), palm wine. ; shape— anchors, dumb-bells, sUrs, crosses. 
^^L^^ L^thtl H-t, . hT; fir =nH T^S^^'- ^'^.^".ear. The fibrous part of n^ierfir-trees. and man; other preHy 
hollo-^^ed leather discs to his feet, and the not U made into mats, ropes, nets. etc. ,hings being reprinted ; the immon sfJ^nge, 
having previously damped them, was The shell is made into cups, lamps, spoons, however, is quite devoid of spicules. One of 
hfted up to the ceiling. Naturally, the tooth-powder, and lamp-black; the leaves the most charming members of the sponge 
leather " suckers " attached themselves into baskets, hals and roofs, and minor family is the lovely " Venus' Flower-basket " 
at once, cheating a vacuum which was parts into clothes, sieves, and combs. Tlie — ^' beautiful corn ucopea -like form of which 
sufficient to support a man's weight. Like wood is used for houses and furniture " coniposed entirely of these glassy spicules, 
the " sucker " they could be withdrawn The leaf-shoots are eaten like cabbages, in'f™"^^" f""! ■int«'laced together with mar- 
by force, so that once in position, the rest The English walnut is very valuable, v^"""^ regularity a nd desig n, 
wa. comparatively easy. _ _ When in full bearing one tree will yield ,„ „„, a.sW. to cater for the tastes and the 

This questK>n has been mgenwusly about 300 lb. of nuts. The nuts sell on an interesls of microscopists, we should be pleased 

answered by suggesting that visitors to average at about 4d. per lb. If only to make note of anything that is new in con- 

the " topsy turvy house " at Paris and twenty-seven trees were planted on an acre nection with instruments, objects, or liiera- 

Earl's Court walked on the ceiling, and the income would be about £^35 per acre ture pertaining to (he hobby, if opticians and 

by stating that one walking in an upper ' When was the la«t o( the Great Ack. kHUd? P-bHshers will communicate same Ai 'us. 

room IS on the ceiling of the room betow. why are fewer woodcock shot now than Id . ^ a , TT^ k,. , ■ 

I., there «iywh.« I. tke w.rid a cave .1 tormerllm..? or^ctiTalTx^er^ence wi h th^ mi^^^^^^^^ 

■""«? *"» ^'^* *"* «* «' • '" ""-•Dy ProJ"" ^ssi, tanL to .uc^oT our reXs as m'a 

Yes. there are a number of such caves. ■ itna-lloB of c«otaieH, and Is It posilble to sire elem^tarv instruction wadvU -Address 

One was dis«.vered in .905 at Ross Peak, '~' "™" "Sf5,^« '"!:?J„„ Micro, care of Thb Cou.t«v-Sioe; , and 4, 

a mountain on the main line of the Cana- .iJ^Vii-Ti '"■«"""• ** ■•«? wy -ear • .^udor Street. Undoh, EC. 
lUan Pacific Railroad some distance 



Of Revelstoke Then there is a wonderful MufingVwWli'the'pr^at w«id coBipMlT; tf^nAH V MAII '^^^ 

cavern situated in the little island of .^nit- do not?. UMILiT IVIMILb O 

paros. in the Grecian Airhipelago. It is Which trees live loagcM? Tha NMtuiwiiBt'a 0*lly Nat 



THE COUNTKY-SIDE. 



Week's Wild Life in Pictures. 



)NE o[ the welcome 
now is ihe deep ci 
pigeon (i), coining from a dark 
nes, or some ivied trunk in a sheltered 
rove, for Ihe woodpigeon. or ring-dove, as 
is ohftt caJ)ed, because ihe white patch on 
ach side of the neck suggests a collar, is one 
oi our earliest nesting birds. It has two kinds '^%'i^' 



ning spring have scattered the polle'n-dust from the ripened 
o( the wood- male flowers, and the seed-bearing cones of 
next autumn will begin to be tuking shape. 

6. — Ihe hazel is eattier than the ulder in 
its Dowering, and this picture shows how, 
when the weather has permitted, the smooth, 
tight catkins that were pictured in a previous 
week's " Wild Life " have become loose and 
fluffy with linj yellow male flowers. At the 
same time the hidden clusters of female flowers 
in their urn-shaped buds on the same twigs, 
are seen in the illuslration lo have thrust 
forth ihejr little red fingers 10 catch the wind- 
carried pollen-dust. 

7- — The powerful goshawk is much ilHH-e 
rarely seen in Britain in Ihe spring than in 
the autumn, as though few of the young birds 
which travel soulh-west wards for the winter 
survive to make the return passaf^e. Now and 
again, however, a specimen like that in the 
picture is winged and taken. Like the 
sparrow - hawk, ^hown last week, the 
goshawk differs from a falcon in its 



Nature Records of the V'/eek. 

ib«i)im by Readariol "Tbs Cauniry-Sidc-" 
Northern Lights.— Zodiacal light or 
aurora borealis seen very di-iLincUy on Febru- 
ary gth and loth from Leicesiershire. Lincoln- 
shire, (jloucesiershire and Southern Soofland. 
— (Various readers.) 

BtiSTARD, seen near Winchester, February 
7th.— (G. Noss worthy.) 

Red-throaiei) Diver, shot on the Orwell, 
Ipswich. 
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of love-music, one the five-syllabled 
has been compared to the phrase " Take-iwo- 
cows-Tafiy," and the other a single, deep note 
slowly repeated. The former is used when the 
bird is wooing a hen bird, with appropriate 
antics, the latter when the bird is calling its 
mate, or when both are nesting side by side. 

I. — This silver-lipped green seaweed grows 
in dense tufts on the rocks, and can be distin- 
guished by the silvery ends of its fronds from 
Ihe round lufled seaweed which grows between 
water-marks on the coarse olive-coloured sea- 
weeds Known as tangles. The silver-tipped 
kind is also larger, stouter and more branched 
than the other. Both ate pretty yellowish- 
green in colour, but thev fade very soon and 

lose their fine glossy loo'k when dried Both ;nd 'from ■ ,he"sparmw hawk it'differs^nTt^ 
are found m plenty on the beach after Ihe j^onger build, with Mouter talons and more 
storms, common at this time of the year.__ cruel beak. If you took at a sparrow-hawk's 

3. — The noise of the. rooks, busy with foot, you will see that the middle toe is extra- 
their nesls, is another welcome sign that Feb- ordinarily prolonged, for clutching small birds, 
ruary may be counted as the beginning of Ihe while the goshawk's is of moderate length 
spring; and, as with ihe woodpigeons, most and '■tout, for gripping larger game. Its 
of our British rooks will have eggs in their name, meaning " goose " hawk, show* how 
nests before the last of the foreign birds which far it ranks above the " sparrow " hawk in 
came over to spend (he winter in Britain have power as a bird of prey. 

returned home. Carefully watching the rooks -..^■^^s.^s^' 

at this season, before their' proceedings become 

partly hidden by the growth of the new leaves, Uiei •! Wild BflTberry.— From the berries 
.you discover much that is of punling interest of the barberry a delicious preserve is made, 

more than two birds sometimes visiting one ^"*' ^ yellow dye is procured from the inner 

nest, and the same bird visiting more than one bark, while in the old days, probably from 
nesl. As wilh other birds which nest in com- their colour, the roots were used as a cure 
munities. there seems lo be some laxness in the for jaundice. This virlue was, howe^-e^, purely 
domestic rules of a rookery. imaginary. 

4.— Razor-shells are always very common Oirt't Day-time Cbartii. — Mr. Hudson, in 
' objects of the seashore, but especially now, his " Birds and Man," says that In a certain 
after the storms of the early year. They are oak-wood much frequented by brown-onls, 
easily dislinguished from all other shells by these birds have a habit, during dull or wet 
their long, narrow shape, gaping at both ends weather, of breaking out into ei rude cl 
when the two halves of a complete shell are 
brought together. The difl'erent kinds of 
razor-shells _re also easily distinguished from 
each other. ^Our picture shows the Sword 
Razor-shell, which is nearly four inches long, 
curved like a sword ; and when the two halves 
of the shell are brought together thev make a 
tube. The Thin Razor-shell is also curi-ed. 
but is less than two inches lon^ and nearly 
flat when closed together. The other two 
British kinds are not curved, but straight; 
one measuring eight inches and the other five 
inches in length. If you walk along the sandy 
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s of water from the sand In 
these arc caused by the ■iuddpn retreat of 
shellfish down their deep burrows. A 
salt dropped into o burrow will caui 
creature to some up aa:ain to eject it. wt 
retreat can be cut oR wilh a spade. 1 
the bp«t way to secure a perfect specim 

5.— At this 
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:, with 49 large acorns and ii 
crop, near Torquay. — (G. C 

" Flock of six or eight migrai- 
waler 10 another, flving v. rv 
Kidderminster.- (Mrs'. C. .V. 

everal kinds. Fieldfare!*, and 
recorded from many places a^ 
towns and haunling gardens 
close 10 bouses during the severe weather. 

LandM NolM. — Waterfowl, mostly duck. 
about 300, on the reservoir. Stoke Newington, 
February 7lh. They had been spending the 
days there for some time. — (H. Cosens-I 
Rrdwino. in Kensington Gardens, Februarv 
5th.— (Olive Franklin.) 

Early Nctti. — Hoitse-SPAR row's, near Man- 
chester, February loth. — (E. V. P. Sinrpson.) 
ROBIS'S with three eggs at Litite Baddow, 
Essex, February ist. — (Ersex Weekly News.) 

Blrdi' Song. — Skylark's recommenced, 
February 3rd, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. — (Selon 
P. Gordon.) Bushey, Herts.— (A. C. K.) 
February 8th at Banstead, Surrey.— (E. C. 
Jannar.) Kebi^uary qth, at Horsham, Sussex. 
— (R. C. Knight.) February lolh, near .Man- 
chester. — (E. V. P. Simpson.) Near Mdtcm. 
Vorks. — (C. Gascoigne.) Blackrird's recom- 
menced. January 38th. near Mai ton, Yorks.— 
(C. Gascoigne.) Coal Tit, February loih. 
Chipping Sodbury, Gloucester.- (M. Dowd- 
ing.) 

Mvked Blrdi — Sparrow, one qijite black, 
and one all white with black eyes, with 
separate flocks near Mellon Mowbrav. Leics. 
— (G. Nal!.) Blackhihd.— The blackbird with 
a white head recordpd by Mr. Nirol Hopkins 
as haunting a garden at Darnel in Scotland 
for three successive winters is identified b» 
Mr. E. R, Palon as the same bird which has 
bred for three successive summrrs at Har«- 
shawmuir Lodge in the same district. This 
is Ihe third .instance In which marked blarft- 
birds recorded in The Col'strv-Side have 
been fODnd to sprnd their summers and win- 
ters in differpnt places in the same nei);hb(iur- 
hood. The discovery of such h^bils, pjwsiblv 
common to all blackbirds, is belt"r than put- 
ting the birds in a glass-case.— f En. I Jack- 
daw with outer half of rach wing whit", and 
Starunc wilh white bars on wing:: np:ir Mar- 
gate.— (H. Waters.) 

THE ASSOCIATION OP CYCLE CAMPERS. 

The annual general meeting of thp .\ssor:a- 
tion of Cycle Campers was held at the Eustac* 
Miles Restaurant, and xhen was a largp at- 
tendance of members, manv of whom were 
curious lo see what altraciiOe dish's could be 
prepared when limited to veBelables. 



! the alder's dangling cat- j 
srs, which were formed last : 
autumn, begin 10 grow longer towards flower- 
ing, and at the same lime the stiff, budlike 
calkins of female ttowers also show signs of 
growth each at the end of a iiltle stalk, while 
the previous year's old catkins, which have 
' ' ■ ■ have been rifled by ^yf,;^f^] 



.f iht Jay 



'kcsKrl' 'tj ^'"'^- '^ported that ihe'membersh 
•-egt of ijigfii- creased from 206 (o 3^4, and that 
'"" "--■-■ - sites were now available for mem 
making a camping tour easy for n 
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VILD FLOWER lERIEt, 1*. M. 

Raady Immaillataly. 

, Mink TbiUle. Wiyfmriiig Tm, etc; i Swfci 
n Ih. t.lg,. iik. brd md J^S ^ '&i JtiS'S ^Si£tS3' 
blackish cones. Before the sticky voung deIiU; ;, Dunddioo, ia (roii; «, Red Campion, aniiil 
leaves, from which the alder gets lis name of ^"td'Ve'lbiV^'^V' <?ickS""'n''i"-',I' wfld^of"]^'. 
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a," shall be fully open, the wind will KgM. 



Ladies are admilled to membership, and 
have so taken up the sport that a ladies' sec- 
tion has been formed. 

The freedom of ihe open-air life c' c^impinp 
appeals 10 a very large number, and lho«e 0} 
our readers desiring further information air* 
recommended to write 10 the hon. secrelarr. 
Mr. A. P. Moeller, 41, Hampden Rosrf 
Hornsey, N, 



THE COUSTIirSfDE. 

TllZ W£EX*S V/nSD Lfi^E IN PICTURES. 

{&« page J 16.) 



I. WMd-ptgcOD, Colamba palumbus (B. Hanle}'). 2. Sllver-tlppcd Grecl Seaweed. Cludophora arela Q. H. CrabI __ 
3. The Rook, Trypanocorax ftugiUgus, ■) Home again (\V. P. Westell). * 4. Sword Raivr-ShcU, Solen ennt U- H. CrabtrMJ 
S. Calklni ol Alder, Altua glutinosa (V. L. Royle). S, Male and Female Calkloi ol Haiel, Corylut aveUana, la FbU BImm 
(G. Parkin). 7. Qoibawk, ^jfur paJumbanux (W. T. Meelowi). 
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Amateur Photography. 

Uses of the Electric Release. 

By W. ROBINSON SMITH. 

LAST week we gave some details as to stationed at a distance where he can both 
how the electric release iiight be see the bird and be seen by the operator, 
fitted to any camera. Now we shall ihe circuit is completed and the picture 
say something as to the uses to which our an accomplished fact. 

m.ichine may be puL There are birds Again, one may have located a particu- 
which it would entail very great discom- |ar bird's favourite perch— a spotted fly- 
fort on the part of Ihe operator to take catcher, for instance. Hide the camera 
from concealment. For instance, the focussed on the perch and release from a 
' kingfisher or the coot, where the nest, if distance that will not have disturbed the 
not actually in the water itself, is in such unconscious sitter or even have rendered 
a position that the operator will require to her uneasy. 

be so in order to remain in hiding. There And so on, each reader can doubtless 
are many pleasanter places to lie in than suggest to himself the many marvels 
ditches or marshes. 

In such a case as this when it 
is necessary to carry wires 
through water, for a short di»> 
tance at all events, these wires 
which are submerged, or even 
touching the water, at any one 
ptMnt, are liable to leak or, to use 
the technical term, to create a 
"short circuit," thereby cuttlqg 
off the current before it reaches 
the camera. To prevent this the 
wires must be properly insulated 
with some waterproof insulation. 

It is a great saving of time to 
leave one's camera to await the 
often return of the master or 
mistress of a woodland dwelling 
than to have to wait oneself 
while the precloiis moments in 
which some new wonder may be 
discovered are flllting by. 

Our photographic illustration is 
that of a thrush entering her 
nest, and was obtained by setting 
the camera and retiring with the 
wires .ind then watching from 
such distance as did not disturb 
her in the least. 

With such familiar birds as the 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 



By R. Lydefcker. 

OF the numerous and valuable spetjniens of 
vertebrates presenied from time to time 
to the Museum ibr exhibition purpose! 
by Ihe Hon. Waller Rothschild, the most re- 
cent are three examples of a species of igusna, 
known as the large Cuban anolis, or cham- 
eleon iguana (ilnol/t equestrii). 

These lizards take their second name from 
their chameleon-like power of changing colom 

the extreme ranges at variation in ihia re- 
spect extending from dark brown 10 pea-green. 
Mr. Rothschild's specimens are intended K 
illustrate this colour-change ; tva 
tieing in the green, and one in ihc 
brown livery. Except that in both 
cases there are the same while Heclu 
on ttie head and back, the two phases 
are so dlHerent, that the visitor 
mighl well be excused if he mis- 
took them for distinct speciei. 
In the c 
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sumed in daylight and the green 
dress at nighl. The brown conditioa 
!s brought about by the mjgration 
at dark pigment -granules from the 
lower layer of ihe skin 10 the sur- 
face ; while the green phase, which 
appear! fo be the condition of rest, 
is due to the withdrawal of the same 
granules 10 the deeper layer. 

According to an American observer. 
when a brown anolis is placed in the 
dark, it invariably turns gntn in 
about live and twenty minuln, 
while, when a green one is eip^wd 
-co lhelight.it nearly always cn?ngei 
to brown in [he short period of aboui 
(our minules. Marked differences in 
the length of time occupied t>y Ihe 
change, have, however, been re- 
corded ; and Ihe change Irom brown 
to green is often slower at ''^e Cjm- 
:m«nt of an experiment than 
il has been continued for some 



scarcely 
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y to conceal the 
! all or harmonise it in 
any way with the surroundings. 
If there is any doubt as to Ihe 
degree of familiarity of the bird 
in question a few twigs and TUi i 

leaves round Ihe camera usually 
are found sufficient. 

It were hopekss to attempt to enume- 
rate i^'.l the uses to which this release may 
be applied. I've seen places where a 
cjiiTi , iDuld be lowered down a cliff to 
take a photograph of a colony of seafowl 
all by itself so to speak. Yes, and with 
no unreasonble chances of. a good result, 
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which may be performed through being 
able to control his camera (even though 
only for a snapshot) from a distance. 



The latter circumstance tends to 
the conclusion that Ihe period of 
colour change is shortened by prac- 
tice, or exercise, and it has also 
been inferred that a k>w tempe^ture 
favours a migration of the pigment 
u d granules towards the surface of the 

skin, while a high one tends to the 
opposite condition. 
As the anolis iguanas have no near afhnitT 
to chameleons, it is evident that the power 
of changing colour has been acquired inde- 
pendently in. the two groups ; and it is there- 
fore only what might have been expected, 
that the nature □( the process differs funda- 



Our Photo. Competition. 

TWELVE SUINEA8 IN PRIZES. 

But to return, Ihe idea is that the 
camera be focussed on the nest, concealed. Photographs intended for the February 
and the wires lead somewhere out of competition should have their titles and names 
sigh! of the nest, round a corner of a hil- and addresses of their senders wriiien clearly 
lock or elsewhere. ^ Anvwhere, in fnct, on Ihe back, and should be addressed " Pholo 
that is suggested by the knowledge of Editor," Thb Counthv-Sidb, 3 and 4, Tudor 
the degree of wariness which may be ex- street, London, E.G. One guinea wilt be 
pected in the parlic^ilar bird. There the awarded (or the best photograph for our pur- 
end of the wires with Ihe switch or button ^^^^^ ^^^ j, ^ „m j,^ p^^ ^^ ^,^g^ ^^^^ 
is left for a httle to enable the bird to ;,^^, ^[^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^_ ^^ ^^^ 
settle down if that is desired, or until she j,^.^ ^^^ ^^ . ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ photos sent in 
is seen standing beside her nest. Then. ' -."^ 
when bv means of field glasses or by Stamps should be enclosed il the return ol 
signal from a friend with field glasses the photographs is desired in case of rejection. 
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Some years ago Sir Harry Johnston dis- 
covered in Nyassaland a bush pig, differing 
from the South A[rlcai( representative of that 
ugly group of swine by its reddish {in place 
of blackish) colour. In consequence of this 
difference Ihe Nyassa animal was long-sup- 
posed to be a relative ol the still more brighlly 
coloured red bush-pig, or river-hog, o( West 
Africa -, but more careful examination showed 
that it was really a red phase of Ihe Cape 

Hitherto the Nyassa bush pig has been repre- 
sented in the exhibition gallcrv only bv an 
immature specimen (the gilt of Sit Harry 
Johnston himself), but a tine adult boar has 
been recently added to the series. It is nolict- 
able that the aduti is somewhat less rufous 
than' the half-grown specimen. 
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Livestock for Profit and Pleasure, 




POULTRY. 
How I made my Poultry Pay. 

tkA ANY people who have kept a few 
l''l (owls in their back garden have, 
■^ after a short lime, given them up, 

on account of their not pnj'ing. This is, 
however, a mistake, as by a litttc care and 
arefuJ feeding ihcy i-on be m:ide to pay, 
even in the most limilcd (juarlcrs. 

I started with four hens of mixed breeds, 
and housed them in a house about 2J (cet 
square with an open run adjoining about 
9 feet by 3 feet, I littered the bottom of 
the roosting quarters with moss litter, and 
kept it extremely clean, digging the run 
over as soon as it became ut all foul. I 
gave them a warm breakfast, consisting 
of Spratt's poultry meal and sharps, and 
allowed each bird a piece about the size of 
a hen's egg. At mid-day E gave tbem 
green food ad lib., with a little meat, and 
in the ewning grain, such as wheat one 
nighi, oats the next, and so on. changing 
it as soon as they seemed to tire of one 
kind. 

In the morning I also used to change the 
menu, giving them ground oats and 
•harps, instead of Spratt's, if they seemed 
lo require a change. On this treatment 
I had plenty of eggs nearly all the i/ear 
found, except when the birds were 
DXHiliing. 

I also reared several chickens in very 
limited quarters, a small coop, and a run 
attached to about 31 indies In length by 18 
inches in width, and fed on some of the 
patent foods, such as Spratt's or Armi- 
tage's. The first meal, however, consisted 
of boiled rice, which they enjoyed. On 
this treatment I am plea^ to say I never 
tost one, and they all grew up strong, 
Wealthy birds, the pullets starting to lay 
whtn from five to six months old, and con- 
tinuing to do so splendidly. TTie cockerels 
were also ready for killing at about four 
tnonlhs old? The cost of keeping the 
mature birds avel-aged about id. per 
head per week. 



of an hour and given drinking water and a 
handful of maize. Care must be taken in 
putting her on again that she does itol in her 
hurry break any eggs. Suppose one should 
be broken the rest will have 10 be sponged 
wilh warm water. They require damping 
-' than hens" eggi as the parent duck 
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ieiithers. Now and then they should _■ 
sprinkled with Kealings' powder to keep away 
parasites. Dycks' eg-gs lake aS days to hatch. 

The ducklings require no food for the first 
34 hours of life. One of the best meals in 
Lhe market Is Messrs. Gilbertson and Page's 
■■ Hertford." which Only needs scalding in 
boiling water to prepare it. At first the duck- 
lings require to be fed five limes a day wilh 
the meal, which should he given wel enough 
not 10 be sloppy, and also warm for the first 
week. They should be let out of their coops as 
early as possible to catch the slugs and worms 
before the dew is ofl the grass. The duck- 
lings should not be given water to bathe in. 
1 ney should be given a drink after each meal 
in a shallow dish with wire-netting over it 
so that they can get only their heads through. 

The water should be taken away when- 
ever Ihey have had enough. On a very hot 
day a [ur( may be cut out and water- put in. 
The ducklings will then amuse (hemselves by 
searching for insects in the muddv water. Be 
careful to shut them in when it rains hard as 
they are much subject to cramp. When the 
ducklijigs are a fortnight old ihelr meals may 
t>e reduced to four a day, and when Ihey arfe 
a month old to three a day. A little lettuce 
chopped fine and now and then mixed with 
[he meal forms a welcome ctiange and is very 
beneficial. 

If the ducklings are intended for stock 
purposes when seven or eight weeks old 
they may l»e removed to the water. A few 
hens and a coop or two should be placed near 
at hajid to keep Ihem from wandering. For 
a week or so before the removal they should 
be broken to grain. I believe in wheat for 
a start and maize afterwards. Continue to 
give some soft food as a morning meal for 
a week or two and maiie at wgbt. When 
the ducks can fly they require only one meal 
a day, which should be of maize. Never stop 
this meal as it helps lo keep the ducks at 



Wild Dnck Rearing. 

WILD duck are the easiest of all game birds 
10 rear, .Anyone wilh a suitable piece 
of grass field may enjoy the pleasure of 
luving ducklings in his possession which will 
■I almost any time command a ready sale. 
Eggs of lhe wild duck are not expensive, and 
aiany advertisements appear each year in the 
ipOTting papers, some of which guarantee 90 
per cent, ferlile. 1 believe greatly in BufT 
Orpingtons as foster-mothers. They are very 
good sitters and not as fussy as some other 
breeds. 

A very good way of making a nest is 
to round a shallpw hole in ibe ground under 
M bush and to put some dry moss and grass in 
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e*rlh underneath to dry. To bore 
ondernealh the nest with a stick and to pour 
Mine " Renardine " down is a good way of 
keeping away insects atlracled by the heat of 
tbe hen, after which moles, when boring, 
often disturb the eggs. Having set the hen 
4M, say. a dozen eggs, she will need to be 
taken off every morning for about a quarter 



' DOCS. 

THE NATIONAL BEDLINGTON 

TERRIER CLUB, of which I-ord Decies 
Is presidenl. is issuing a new standard 
of points, and judging from the grand entry 
of this variety at Crutt's Show, it would 
appear that the cloud of faking and ignominy, 
under which Ifie Bedlington has been hidden aiid 
put back for many years past, is breaking into 
lhe proverbial dear blue. No doubt the grand 
show and the general utility of the club in 
suppressing the trimming of these game .ter- 
riers will bring them once more to the front 
rank of a public favourite. 

It is interesting to note the list o( entries 
at Crufl's Show, if only to gain an object 
lesson in the winter fashions of dogs, as on 
lhe 13th those breeds which foregathered ^n 
greatest numbers were in order as named : 
Fox terriers, 301 ; Spaniels, 315 ; Bulldogs, 
370: Retrievers. 151; Pomeranians, 160; 
Collies, 13Q; Airedales, 127; Great Danes, 
lis; Scotiish Terriers, lai ; while Gordon 
Setters could muster only four. Her Majesty 
headed the' list of exhibitors. 

The council of representatives having at 
last consented to allow a lady on this council 
lo represent the Ladies' Kennel Association 



porated, that body elected one of their 
littee to the post at their meeting which 
took place at the Agricultural Hall during tbe 
progress of the dog show. 

The case of the " all-round judge " is advo- 
cated in an editorial of Our Dogs of 
February glh. Among the various arguments 

" The all-round judge of espetience, although 
he may not be quite so well versed in some 
breeds as some speciattst judges, is, as a rule, 
sound in his ideas of the requirements of each 
breed, is free from ' fads and fancies, and 
broader in his views which have been ac- 
quired by real practice, in what have 
made a profession. Certain types of specialist 
judges have often made awards which, being 
so farcical, have brought ridicule upon special- 
ism and retarded its progress. 

A kennel encyclopasdia. edited by Dr. 
Sydney Turner, F.L.S., chairman of the 
Kennel Club, w>11 ihortly be published in 
parts. The first, letter A, will comprise. 11 
articles under that latter and its price is js. 



CATS. 

IT is not ' generally known what very high 
prices are asked and given for really good 
specimens of cats, both long and short- 
haired. Quite recently a blue-eyed while Persian 
was sent over lo .America, the price paid being 
£60. An almost unmarked silver kitten has 
been disposed of for £2$, The sum of £^0 
was paid for a short-haired brown tabby 
which was splendidly marked. An orange 
female Persian cat of prize-winning renown 
was sold for £2^- There are no doubt many' 
valuable cais in cottage homes, the owners o( 
which would be perfectly astonished if they 
thought they could fmh in shillings what 
they might realise in pounds. 

Siamese cats are dilficull 10 rear in Our 
damp and changeable climate. ThfT resemble 
pug dogs in colouring. When born they are 
quite while and gradually turn to a pale fawn. 
Their ears, legs, and tail should deepen 10 a 
dense chocolate brown, and the face assume* 
the some dark coloured mask. Blue eyes are 
essential in Siamese rats, and a kink in the 
tail is not considered a defect. 

Every large liner carrying passengers ha* 
on board from six to ten cats, these being 
an»rlioned to diflerent parts of lhe boat, and 
their rations appear as eipenditure on the 
company's books. A few first-class saloon 
cats have become quite celebrated, especially 
in the long distance boats 10 India and 
.Australia. 



CAGE BIRDS. 

The Show at tbe Sumii. 

By the time these notes appear, the great 
National Bird Show will have just closed 
its doors on what is always the bird 
breeders' and exhibitors' great event of the 

The number of canaries entered totalled 
about 1,100 ; British birds, joo ; and mules and 
hybrids, 150. It is curious 10 note that not a 
single Belgian canary \ 



between the canary and bullfinch 
tered. though it is but a few years since this 
cross-bred was sd extremely rare that the pos- 
sibility of producing it was generaliv denied. 
In addition to the above classes there WM 
also a big collection of foreign species on view, 
and here was to be found no (ewer than seven 
(Continued on next Page.) 
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Cage Birds. 



{Continued from pftge 219.) 
differfnt kinds of hybrids between foreign 
s[iei-i«s. A pair of Japanese tits were aJso 
eniered. Uul perhaps (he most notable entry 
in this section nas a red-sided Edacios Parrot, 
which wiis valued by its owner at ^600. 
Lut Varieties ot CanuJes. 

Considering (he height of popularitj' to 
which canary breeding has arisen it is strange 
[ha[ any variety should have been lost in re- 
cent years. It is a fad, however, emphasised 
by the absence of the lordly Belgian from [he 
Great National Show, that two other varieties 
have become exiinct in comparatively recent 
years. The London Fancy, one of the most 



is for all practical purposes quire extii 
rich, clear, yellow or buff body plumag 
by deep black wings and tail, always 
appear a conspicuously lovely bird, 
there is the'Btue Lizard canary whic 
Quire lost to us. though its confreres, i 
ds, are still lairlv 



and Silver Lizards, 
A Hew iDtrodnetioA 

of [he breeds alrea 

3 new breed popularised. .Tli 
the Dutch Frill, and is a dis 
us. In reality it is quite an 
breed on the Continent, but 
that it has been often found 



had. rooms. Its most striking feature is a 

. Its peculiarlv curled, or frilled, co/idition of (he 

ictoff plumage^ Indeed, it appears to occupy a some- 

ade it what analogous position apiong cage birds m 

Then does the rrizzled bantam and the irlllback 

seems pigeon among poultry and pigeons respec- 

Gold lively. Taken altogethti' V ' - -■- 



English fanciers. Albeit the loss 

of good old English varieties of acknowledged 

pensating for the loss beauty is much 10 be deplored. 

nentioned and decad- The question of selecting mates suited to 

we seem to be having each other for breeding good specimens must 

known as now be deferred until next week, which, how- 

vill be in good time. The inesprrienced 



old-eslabtished fane 
I is only lately thai 
n English bird- pair 



>( forget the hint already given. 



What is it? 



Remarkable Result of our First Contest. 



THE PRIZE DOUBLED. 



THE result of our first " What Is It " skill 
contest has been most astonishing. Of 
Ihe very large number of competitors who 

named the photograph On page 168 as a mag- 
nified portion of a loofah used in our baih 

ll is obviously impossible to divide the prize 
among so many, and we have therefore de- 
tided to double the prize, making it i"i. and to 
have another competition for the \V INNElty 
IN THE FIRST CONTEST O.NLY. 

Below are three enlarged photographs, num- 
bered I, 1 and 3. Those who correctly stated 
that the first " What Is It? " was a portion 
ai a loofah, should cut these out. write on a 
ilip of paper exactly what they are, and post 
to us by l'"ebruary 23rd. To the reader who 
gives the most definite and detailed solutions 
to the three pictures we shall award the prize 
, of £1. If two or more should send exactly 
identical solutions we shall divide the money 

The Editor's decision must be regarded as 



.'\ddress to " Solut 
Si OK, 1 and 4. Tudor S 
or before February z^r 



Loelit ud StoHoB. 




F>oints 

to Remember. 



•ellT solT«4 O* 



(nphs. 

Ton mil —at own thmn om wIb- 
tlaa Is iwb plBtnn. ^ravUed joa mat 
■llh Mill a Hpuit* Bopy at ibt 
NtnAMltD «U fim *■ Th> C«BBttT- 



'q:^ 



£a is *IIercd lor the mI atloa ol these photofra^ia. 
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Work for the Week. 



SwMt Peat. ' dened oB Tor planting out Orly in June. 

THE cull of the sweet pea has so prospered 9"',!"' '^"^^ will spring from (he ro«a In place 
of late years that these charming nowets °', '"°=< *»«<" °''- 
are now cenainly the most popular of Chryiaotheinmiu. 
the hardy annuals. Whilst, if the sweM pea The first batches oi cuttings should be 
Kithusiast has not made an autumn sowing, he nicely rooted by now, and their first potllng-up 
will certainly have advanced his preparations must on no account be delayed. Three-inch 
for Ihe coming season before now, the majority, pots are the most suitable to use, and a compost 
of people are c<»itent to rely upon sowings composed of three-parts of fine fibrous loam, 
made in early spring. The choice, of varieties with one part each of leaf mould and well- 
is nowadays truly immense, and more satis- decayed manure, also some sand. After pot- 
factor; result* will be obtained V S™wing ting, Ihe young plants wilL do best in a frame 
the best sorts sepa- 
rately in rows or 
dumps, than by simply 



disappointments, w e 
commend the gardener 
to a study of the choice 

; firms of 
Dorolhv 
e white). 
,n (pink). 
rd VII,. 
y Grisel 

Navy Blue, and Black 
Knight (maroon) form 
a very good half-dozen 
varietin. Sweet peas 
have, alas, three for- 
inidable foes in the 
flug. (he mouse, and 
the sparrow. To check- 
mate the mouse it is 
a good lip to immer<;e 
the seeds In paraflin 
before sowing, whilst 
Ibe slugs must l>e 
guarded against by 
the 



in point of cheapness. It 1* mistaken policy 
to put in large plants, thereby hoping to 
obtain quick results, for these rarely do well 
and are invariably out-distanced by (wo or 
three year old seedlings in the end. These 
should be planted (hickiy in a double row in 
ground which has been previously prepared by 
trenching and manuring, from now until (he 
end of March being tbe best planting time. 
Until thoroughly established they must be care- 
fully looked alter. ' It is probable that watering 
will be required, and thesoil around their roots 
must he kept open and clear of weeds with 
a hoe or fork. It is a common mistake to 
be too sparing in the use of the knife. Thorns, 
for example, should be cut bade nearly to tbe 
ground the first year 
after planting, and 
hedges of every descrip- 
tion require drastic 
pruning to keep them 
thick at the bottom. 
Where a stout barrier 
i3> ixmed lately re- 
quired, the hedge can 
be planted upon a bank 
of earth, and if (his be 
of sufticiently generous 
dimensions the hedge 
will grow well upon it. 
What to plant is a 
matter which often oc- 
casions some ppr- 
plBxi(y. The five 
hedge-plants most com- 
monly employed and 
generally suitable are 
whitethorn, holly, yew, 
privet, and beech. It 
must be remembered 
that holly and yew are 
slow growing, and that 



the I 



make 
Bnlal ralhfr tl 



■ prerau 



J the ^• 



of 



the three ; Indeed, their 
provoking wantonness is apt to lax Ihe in- 
^enuily of the cultivator 10 (he utmost. It 
is therefore advisable not to entirely depend 
upon one sowing. Sweet peas should not be 
g;rown upon the same ground two years In 
Bucrcssion. Soon after the plants appear 
above the soil support must be given. The 
ground where they are to be positioned should 
be veil manured and deeply cultivated. 



D«kliai. 

Should it be desired to considerably increase 
the slock of any varieties which are particu- 
larly liked this may readily be effected in the 
following manner. Place (he roots which have 
bcm kept through the winter, under a stagp 
in a warm grtenhouse, or on a miW hot-bed. 
Shoots will toon be thrown up. and Ihe lops 
of those that are most suitable for the" pur- 
pose are taken for cuttings. Planted in sandy 
•oil singly in ihumb-pots. or round the edges 
at larger ones, and placed in a close frame 
at a temperature of about 60 degrees, these 
win quickly root. When well established they 
must be kept growing, and gradually har- 



nelarla Bvgia >t Kew. 



or low pit from which frost can be excluded, 
and they must be affoided plenty of air- 
Some growers do iKt raise (heir plants by 
taking cuttings early uhJ growing them on 
the coot system, but insert cu((ings in mid 
February, or later. In boxes placed upon a 
mild hot-bed. Although Ihe plan is generally 
not favoured by growers for exhibition, we have 
seen excellent results gained by its adoption- 
Should any readers he wanting more plants than 
Ihey have got. rooted they can quickly raise 
ihem by this method. 

Hedge Planting. 

A well-grown hedge is in all ways such a 
satisfaciory thing, (hat where a substantial 
boundary barrier or shelter is necessary a 
hedge is generally greatly to be preferred to 
a wall or any kind of fence. Whilst a raised 
wall has its uses in gardening. a;id from one 






s the r 



ility. 



if fences. We would 
in particular condemn the familiar iron rail 
fence as being ugly, and therefore quite out 
of place In a garden. 

Hedge plants of the besi size for planting 
can he obtained at such low rates In quantity 
from nurserymen, that the hedge scores greatly 



an impenetrable hedge. 
Wehaveahigh opinion 
of beech as a hedge 
plant, but it does not 

of soil The myrohella 
plum, hornbeam, and 
box also make good 
hedges. G. T. 



A Wonderlnl Mant. 

THE VICTORIA RBGIA. 

Thbrs is no more wonderful plant at Kew 
in summer than the Victoria water-li'y. with 
its huge leaves like table-tops floating on the 
surface of a round tropical pool, and its fra- 
grant white Ikiwers as big as a cabbage. With 
every leaf there comes a flower which lasts 
two days, and as there are two flowers every 
week from the first week in July to mid- 
October, It will be seen thai the number of 
leaves and flowers prodticed in a year is re- 
markable. 

Each leaf Is from six to seven feet in dia- 
meter, and its stalk is like a rope. Thert are 
strong spines on every part of the plant, ex- 
cept the upper surface of the leaf. Those who 
visit Kew next July will see Ihe plant, which 
will grow from a seed sown this week, this 
water lily being an annual. It Is a native 
of Brazil, where it sometimes covers large 
areas of water. It has been grown in the ' 
open air In England In a lank healed artl-V^ 
Rcially. We have seen a child oomfoMably 
floated on one of the leaves. 
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The Garden. 



THE MAKING AND KEEPING OF LAWNS. 

A Selling (or tbc CsrdeB. Drainage. 

A GOOD lawn is the only accrptabk- Drainage, which would be unnecessary 
groundwork or selling for the parden, for soil over gravel or wiih a e^^'^i'Sl 
\Vt hnVK come to look upon green- slope, would have to be provided in heavy 
sward as the natural clothing of the soil, or sour soil. The simple agricultural 
Where there is no grass we. say the method is usually sufl"icient; that is, rows 
ground is naked or bare ; where there is a of drain pipes 15 feel apart and 2 feet 
carpet-like turf the eye finds rest, and below the surface should be set in and led 
one's scn-e of art, perhapi. we ought to call to the lowest point, preferably a ditch or 
it one's lovf of nature, is satisfied. The main drain. It is advisable to employ lor 
grass lane in the couniry, the grass path this work a man who has had experience 
Ihrough the wood, arc somehow the ac- in the setting of drains. The whole of the 
oompatiiments of rest and peace. The ground should then be dug over and well 
lurf-riolhed grave is the' best covered broken up, after which it should be well 
" bed " we can hope for at the end. trodden down, selecting a dry day for this. 

Grass is the only possible carpet hi an the surface raked level, and as fine as 
English garden. ' In countries where possible. Should the soil be heavy, an 
grass is less happy there is always a striv- inch or so of lighter fine soil might be. 
ing after ihe grass turf, but in the Ilritish placed on the lop 'with advantage. 
Islands grass is so persistent that if left „ , , 

(or a year or two our borders and paths Tori or Seeds? 

become clothed with it. If turf is lo be laid, it will be most likely 

Rarely is there any difficulty in getting a 10 turn out.a success if it is obtained in the 
good sward if only the grasses that are best neighbourhood, and, if possible, from *iil 
adapted to the soil and condhions arc of the same character as that where the 
allowed to prevail, ^t is only when we try lawn is being formed. Where turf fail? 
to make the wrong kinds of grasses grow it is because the grasses are unsuited to 
that turf in the garden becomes trouble- the situation. For this reason it is genei^ 
some and a disappointment. ally the best plan to sow seeds of gra.sses 

at the rate of four bushels 10 the acre. It 
Treitmeni ol Tart. should be sown on a still day, otherwise 

Then there is the treatment of the turf the seeds will not fall regularly. The 
after it has been formed. Some people en- best time to sow is early In March. 
peet grass to live and grow where it is although any time until the end of April 
being perpetually walked over and ill-used, would not be unfavourable. Some gar- 
ThMt grass wili not bear this is evident deners firefer lo sow the seeds in Oclober, 
from the sheep-walks on the moor sward, and if the succeeding weather is mild and 
the paths over grass fields, which come moist the grass then gets well started 
and remain if only a few people walk over before winter sets in. The sowing of the 
them each day ; indeed, we have known n seeds must be performed by one whc has 
clearlv-defined' path to appear on a field had some praclice in sowing light seeds 
where onlv one man crossed ii twice a day. broadcast. .After sowing itle .soil should 
The s(nali gnisses are merely soft herbs, be raked over and then a light rofter may ' 
easily bruised, and they are I'asiiy trodden be p'assed over it. Birds may be trouble- 
out of existence. some, but they must be kept off until the 

A good lawn is a rich possession, worth seeds have germinated. \ 

a creal deal of care. That it can be pre- 

served for a very long time is shown by the The BeM Mliture ol Seeds, 
beautiful green carpels which cover the The .particular mitture o( seeds most 
enclosure* of the colleges in Oxford and likely 10 succeed on a given soil is a ques- 
Cambridge. and the closes of cathedrals, tion of importance. In the first place, the 
What would such places be without grass seeds must be obtained from a reliable 
turf? dealer. It is poor economy to go to the 

cheapest man. The best mixlure can be 
that if ground were obtained from the very best seed.men at 
, and Icit for a vear or two 30s. per bushel This contams seeds of 
would be formed. This. ^"^ H'^^f''^ "f ^'"^^'■^ ^■■;'."'- '^^^f'/^,' 
slow a process, and we the addition of yarrow, which should a- 
n at once bv laving turf ^^'^Y^ ^ "^ed for lawns on a light sotl. 
neichbourinir nVe-idow or If a mLsture has to be selected the follows 
„ v seeds in quantity of cer- '"K ^^^e suitable : crested dogstail, two 

rain'gr"assM which are known to" be best P^^r's; sheeps' fescue, — - ""■' 

for the purpose. In either case the pre- meadow grass. 



Thedireciiob here given for the forma- 
tion of an ordinary garden lawn may be 
folloived for a tennis lawn; . bJ«lu>g 
green or cricket field,' except, of course, 
wilh respect to the surface, which requires 
to be a! level as possible, and clover should 
be excluded, .'\ somewhal retentive soil 
is best for these lawns, so that; should the 
■ail be naturally light, a surfacing with a 
heavy, almost clayey loam will be desir- 
able.' This makes a binding firm surface 
such as the cricketer loves. 
Repairing Lawni. 

The repairing of lawns requires lo be 
done wilh knowledge. The garden lawn 
if worn may be set right by lightly fork- 
ing oyer the bare patches, raking them 
to get a smooth friable surface and then 
sowing them with seeds in March; or. 
better still, in September if there is tim^-. 
This is preferable to cutting out the bwe 
patches and retUrfing. Sfiould the grass 
be weak, a top-dressing with basic slag 
in autumn and again in spring will give 
it strength. 

The best of. all dressings is wd! roned ■ 
farmvard manure, but this look, un- 
sightly and moreover it often loniaiiis the 
seeds of dandeliohs, plaijlains, and^ other 
obnoxious weeds. A good dressing, say 
an inch in thickness, with meadow lo; m is 
also cxtellent for sprnt lawns, and where 
moss has got hold this soil-dressing will 
generally effect a cure. Guano, which 
also should be applied in sprin^.is an-/ 
oiher go«d dressing for grass. /T*<^jp 
of themicdl manures is not recomin) 

Should worms become troubis 
may be gol rid of by applyin 
several excellent worm destroys 
are in Ih? marliel. Should plan'a! 
delion^i, daisies, and other co.irsi. -.^—^ 
show themselves they may be pot r3^^ 
dropping some strong poison such as ttw- 
sote, from a thin-spouted oil-can on'their 




(■reparlBg Ihe Ground, 



either gel a la' 
brought from a 






paralion of the ground is the same. 

The first operation is the disposition of 
the surface. It is not by any means de- 
sirable in all cases to have a level lawn ; 
in some situations anything approaching a 
level surface would be altogether wrong. 
A lawn as part of the garden simply may 
be sloping or undulating, and be just 
effective as when ir is level. 



half a part ; 



, half a part. 



Mowing New Lanas. 

When the seedlings are three inches 
high, a lawn mower, set high, should be 
run over the lawn. This settles the roots 
and strengthens the growth. At the 
same time all weeds should be carefully 
On the other removed. It is not advi«able lo walk on 
hand artificial slopes or undulations in an the new lawn until the grass has grown 
otherwise flat garden would be an utter sufficiently to form a turf j usually spring 
mistake Convenience of walking and- sown grass may be walked upon the 
keep must of course be considered. followi 



IF YOU ARE 

DEAF 

OR SUFFER FROM 
NOISES IN THE HEAD 

and desire a complete and petTDanent 
cure, write at once (a postcard will ilol 
toFrof.G.KEiTH-HARvBV(Room74" } 
117, Holborn, Londoh. E.C.. for Ulu.4- 
iiated booklet fully describin;; ail en- 
tirely new sell applied method, which 
lie will send you gratis and post free 
if you mention this paper. 
Ooe of the most recent testimonials is 
that of Mr. W. J, MiLLEK..to. G"jvc 
Street, Glasgow, who wtilea:— ;,_ 
-After sufleime for Bttilf fonj je«r 
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Some Common British Fishes. 



W 



Their Interesting Story. 



By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S , &c. 



there are pages in their lifc-history 
wlio, either for business or pleasure, which have yet to be deciphered. Much 
natider far over the world's great of what has been made out deals with 
-aiiys ; and this, doubtless, because factors which help us to account for their 

structural difference. 

But the habits of the 
rockling ' are known 
only from observations 
on specimens kept in 
ao.uaria. Yet of iliis 
we can be ccrtuin that 
it is nocturnal in its 
habits, conceals itself 

rather by touch than by 
sight or smell. This 
last inference we may 
draw from the presence 
of the long, delicate 
"feelers" which are 
ranged about the 
mouth and can just be 
made out in our photo- 
graph. While the adult 
rockling spends his life 
lurking at the bottom, 
the >X)ung are surface 
swimmers, and for a 

r t splen. 
dent in a 
livery of 1 



mens of 25 ibs. in weight having been met 
with, but such are rare. Another curious 
fact about this fish is that females are 
about twice ns numerous as the males. 

The gurnard is among the most in- 
teresting of our food-fishes, partly on ac- 
count of its relation to one of the flying- 
fishes, but also 'because of the curious 
modification of some o( the rays of the 
breast fins which are free and serve the 
purpose of feet ! They are also remark- 
able because of the vivid colouring which 
some species display over the body of the 
enormous breast fins. 

The weever is but little esteemed as a 
food-fish, and has besides an ill reputation, 
for he is able to inflict most painful 
wounds, which are made by the front 
spines of the dorsal fin and a spine upon 
the gill-cover. No poison organ is known, 
and [t- is supposed therefore that the mis- , 
chief is caused by the mutous which is 
lodged in grooves along these spines. 

Thougii the two fishes tt'hich form the 
subject of Fig. 2 are useless as food- 
fishes, they qre yet of exceeding interest. 
It would l>e hard to find a more repulsive- 
looking creature than the angler fish. 
(Continued on page 227.) 



Four Common BrltUh ' Flihes. 

lop down Ibey are the Ihrw bcardld rock) 






of the tales these travellers tell us of the which brought about so 

strange creatures they encounter in the great a change in the 

course of their journey in gs. For this reason, habits of the adult, 

pprhaps, we have become impressed with -j-^^ ^f ,t,P ^ad- 

the idea that most of Nature's really in. j 
tcresting creatures are to be found any- 

where rather than within our reach ! Vet dwellers; and they, like 

(his is far from being (he case, as readers i-oung cod-fish, exhibit 

c( The Cot:NTRV-SiDE are beginning lo the remarkable habit of 

realise. seeking safety from 

Some of our commonp-it British fishes enemies by sheltering 

for example, reveal phnsfs In their life- under the great swim- 

histOTi- of a kind that the traveiler couM rning bells of large jelly- 

ne\-er' meet with ; while they furnish us (ishes ! The food of the 

with lessons in the great mysteries of 4adult haddock shows a 

eixiluiion as instructive, and as important, strange variety. Off the 

3!, any that may be learned from a sojourn Scotch coast, mollusca 

in the tropics, or days of iravail in ice- and" Crustacea form their 

bound seas. staple diet, varied occa- 

Take the four fishes which form the sionallj' by other fish, 

subject of our first illustration. The first While off the Irish coast 
and third of these — counting from the top- echinoderis form their 

—are both members of the cod family, principal dish, and 

which aRords the most valuable of our molluscs are but seldom 

lood fishes, yet they are very different in eaten. The haddock, by 

appearance. Common though these two the way, may attain a 

«pecies — the rockling and the haddock— considerable size, speci- 



Two iDtenttlnf BriHib HiIim. 
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God made the country, and man mode the. These would then be shorter and simpler, plate starting a nature study club, bul 

town, while birds would be much better pro- who do not wish to let loose into the 

What wonder, then, that health and virtue tected. country busy hands and sharp eyes that 

gifts — • t • may, should occasion offer, denude the 

That can dUnie make sweet the bitter The Sydney Bulletin has a remark- countryside of its beauties? We propose 

draught ably well-edited page of "Aboriginalities" this terin to start a nature study club in 

That life holds out to oR — should most in which inter^ting facts of natural his- connection with the City Secondary School 

abound, tory are frequently recorded by correspon- here, and it is probable that the number 

And least be threaten'd in the fields and dents; and in a copy sent by a reader of members will be large. Our eiLcur- 

groves? occurs a story of an Australian magpie sions will be we^ly, but the question 

CowpBR. — Sent by R. W. Pethen. ■ which 'curiously illustrates the universal arises How can the members, who will 

> * • potency of the maternal instinct. The be young — 13 to 18 — be prevented from 

11 n NEW voice, which seems to sing magpie was a household pet and on the 'spoiling' while out on their own ram- 

H with meaning, has been added to arrival of a baby it took the greatest in- bles? This little difficulty has worrieil me 

ihe feathered 'choir; for you can Merest in the newcomer. It constituted not a little." 
never hear the jingle of the yeUowhammer, '^" ^"« infant's guardian and was '*' . . 

with its curious catch at the end— always happiest when perched on the The only suggestion which 1 can make 
familiarised in the rustic phrase, ' Little cradle. One day a commotion was heard is that the following facts should be iai- 
bit of bread and no cheese ' without ^"^ ^^^ mother rushed upon the scene to pressed upon all the members ; — Firstly, 
thinking of shimmering days of Hummer, ^^^ ^^^ magpie trying to put a wriggling that when boys start making " oollec- 
•4ien towns are hot and loads are dusiy, "ntipede mto the Infant's mouth. She tk>ns " of their own the bulk of their 
birt life among green lanes and flower- 6^"^ '*"« unlucky bird such a thump that specimens (fossils, minerals, asd shells es- 
starred meadows sweet For it is then '* '''^ — ^" maternal instinct not allowing cepted, with perhaps seaweeds) are ol 
that the murmurous muac of birds and ^er to pause and admire the maternal in- little value on aceount of unskilful hand- 
buizing insects seems beaten into rhythmic ''t'"" ''h"^*' P«>*npted 'he magpie to bnng hng. A boy's collectkin of buHerflws, for 
bars by the regular reiteration of the « *"■'■" «* ^^^ '»"'"«" nestlmg. instance, is usually a deplorable sight. 

yeltewhammer's metallic trill. . . . Secondly, for want of methodical care 

"The wren, who began 10 sing more than . ^ . ^ afterwards, the specimens are almost 

a fortnight ago and then seemed to find , ^"""^^ *^ numerous suggestions made always very shortlived. Thirdly, the en- 
that it was not singing weather, has now ^^ ™'*"s as to features which they would thusiasm of collecting dies away in raw 
bun*t into full song again-a song always '''5« to see introduced into the paper one out of ten boys by the time they leave 
so jocund and so musical as to be alm^t ™h.ch has found a good deal of favour is school ; and it is scarcely an exagg^aiwn 
-he happiest in birddom. Before fhe host that I should recommence The Story of to say that of 100,000 specimens collected 
of summer warblers arrive from oversea, Nature." Readers of The Coontry-Sjde m boyhood there » scarcely one left in 
the wren's song is worth getting by heart; <l"""e 'he first year of its existence will the collectors' possession by the <»"< """r 
because no other but thi skylark's is si recollect diat this story dealt with are thirty years old. On the .rf^ned 
iovous fast and sweet ■ -and when vou an'™*' "«' showmg how all forms of honaon of manhood more striking objetts 
^not' see the little cock-iailed singer »"'""«*«* creatures came into existence, of ambition claim attention, and in a very 
you can alwavs recoenise his music by ^^^ -'" *'*^' ^^"* respects they differ from few years the man almost forgets, until 
the merry ■ Sip, sip. sip, sip ' with wbicf. "^'j ^t*":"-- ^''Hf »me readers want me he chances to be thrown into contact with 
it ends. "-"The Country Day by Day," '''j'"* '" similar wordc, which all can a "collecting " boy that he also " once 
February ajth j j j / understand, the genealogical tree of the had a collection of butterflies, or birds 

^ '' ' « • « vegetable kingdcMti, and others want me eggs, or pressed plants, 

to deal in greater detail with some one • • • 

In the Wild Birds' Protection Order for s«.tion of animal life. British birds seem Therefore the moral of mv ■* firstly." 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, dated ,0 be_ (,„ the whole, the most favoured "secondly," and "thirdly"' sermon ii 
February 6th, 1907, the ckwe time for all subject; and I will therefore commence that boys ought to be discouraged from 
wild birds (except the house-sparrow, shortly " The Story of Our Birds." makidg collections " of thrir own. " Such 

which has no protection of any kind) is , ^ , collections take up a great deal of time. 

?*t"l'^.„h'""-A^i! Tt^l lt^TX.n As an introduction to the Story and they cost some money, they involve the 
August 12th. This, amMg other advan- .^ ^^^^ ^ connect it with what has eone destructwn of a great deal of life anJ 
tages, protects for twelve days longer ^ , ^ ^^^j^^ recapitulate the beauty, and they are. in the great majority 

young wild ducks from slaughter under ston- of Animal Life up to the point oi cases, pracrically useless and v&ludess 
fl I, ? ™ I, ^^' « " S=.™L^ w where the Birds branch off from the main at Ust. There is, I admit, a great spur 
r^.., fLt ™.^vflr /l^r ^hr^^fl«.^f «"^ of 'he Animal Tree. Next. 1 shall to nature study of a sort in the making 
cause they only flap akwig the surface of ^^ ^^ ^^^ gj^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ of a collection, because each boy naturally 
the water. divided, and I shall then proceed to deal desires to have a better collection than his 

with our British birds. " The Story of competitors. But I believe that by tactful 
The lists of birds or eggs which are Our Birds " will be illustrated with repio- management of a school field club this 
protected in various ways have, however, ductions from photographs; and I hope eager competition can be guided into use- 
now grown so long— 130 kinds being that I shall succeed in giving my readers fui chamels. 
enumerated in a single paragraph^thal it — what I know to be very much needed — . • * » 

is surely time for us to reverse our system ; a brief and popular account which will The boys should be eaoouraged to 
and instead of laboriously piling up lists enable them not only to distinguish the collect, not for themselves, but for the 
which can never be kept up to date with different kinds of birds when they see or school museum. .This should be made as 
discoveries of new British birds or very hear them, but also to understand their* complete as possible in every branch of 
rare birds in new tocalities, to base our modes of life and the meanings of their natural history ;^and with every specimen 
Protection Orders on the principle that all interesting habits. I hope that ail readers included in it shouW be recorded the name 
birds and eggs are protected throughout who have friends— especially, perhaps, of the boy who procured it. And side by 
tlje year, except those which may be young friends— interested in bit-ds, will side with the collections of local specimens 
killed without loss. Then it would be recommend them to lake The Country- should be others not to be found in the 
necessary for those who wish to kill any Side. district, which the boys had procured in 

kinds of birds to give good reasons for • • • their holidays. Thus the boys' energies 

their desire ; and if the friends of the birds The old. old difficulty crops up in the would always be turned in the direction 
were reasonably active it is not likely that following extract from a letter : — " Dear of making new discoveries, 
any but game birds, familiar wildfowl. Sir.— Would 1( be possible for you to give _ • • • 

and birds that are injurious lo agriculture in your valuable paper rules or suggestions To bring home from a ramble a bosful 
would anywiiere be placed upon the lists, for those who, like myself, may contem- of specimens of kinds which the r ~ 
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already possesses would be a blunder and 
a cause of ridicule from his fellows — which 
a hoy dreads more than his master's worst 
displeasure ; but to bring in something' 
that waB new, however insignificant in 
appearance, would be a triumph and a 
guarantee that so Idng as under the cura- 
tor's care that specimen remained fit to be 
kept ia the school museum, the boy's 
naine would be recorded with it, where 
in future }>ears perhaps his sons >wculd 
read it. 

Coder tfais system the boys would <be 
thing up to a larger ideal. They are very 
quick at learning to distinguish different 
kinds of things, and in order to suciciid 
in ttie field club they would make tlu'ni- 
Klves familiar with the large school coU 
kttkins — a much better thing than more 
inilmate acquaintance with small collec- 
tkns of their own. The establishment of 
the school collection ae the object of com- 
mon ambition would have this further 
advantage, because it would give the boys 
abundant materialier popular and suocest- 
ful lectures at their field club meetings. 

It is not always easy to find good nature 
objects on which boys can read papers 
to other boys ; but, given the school col- 
lection with its treasure*, and its deficien- 
des as a subject, there is no boy with 
knowli^ge in any department who could 
iK>t talk at length, explaining to the others 
fthal kinds thai were not yet in the collee- 
tioa might be found in the district, wixre 
to look for them, how to distinguish them 
froni other kinds which were not -^aateA, 
ani so on. Ail tins would be good, solid 
instruction upon matters of direct interest 
lu the young naturalists, and therefore 
much better than the papers on general 
subjects, usually compiled from books, 
nhich boys generally read to each other. 
And even the masters would find such 
lectures a more congenial and warming 
theme than they can often find. I cart 
imagine that a single drawer of a butter- 
fly cabinet with remarks on the rarities 
contained in it, accounts of the way in 
which they were sectired, anecdotes of the 
toys who secured them, and so on, wotild 
keep an enthusiastic science master elo- 
quent all the time. 

In addition to these advantages, I hold 
that the strong discouragement of in- 
dividital " collections," in a field club based 
on the understanding that all members 
ViTirked W the school museum and 
the school museum alone, would 
have the effect of giving the boys 
tsprit de corps, a sense of public spirit 
■rid an early appreciation of the solemn 
fact tha^ life is not a thing to be wantonly 
destroyed. Boys are not really too young 
to understand that it Is our duty to leave 
■Hir country at beautiful as we have found 



I know ,of course, that there are many 
boys who have pronounced opinions on 
the pleasures of collecting tor themselves. 
I dare say that there are many who, after 
reading so far, will say to the boys next 
Ihem that this ch;ip has written a lot of 
tommy rot, or words to that effect. But 
this question — Iviw to encourage nature 
iiudy without adding to the already exist- 
ing hordes of spoilers of the country — 
it the hardest problem which Thb Coum- 
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TRv-SiDB and its friends have to tackle; 
and I wrould like to thrash th'e subject out 
with the boys. , 

So what I propose is this. Let the 
masters — or mistresses, for the girls prob- 
ably have opinions too — of any schools 
where nature study is carried on, or where 
field clubs, etc., exist or are in contempla- 
tion, place copies of The Couhtrv-Sidh 
containing these notes before their pupils, 
giving them one hour — it has taken me 
quite that time to put down all this — in 
which to write a letter, expressing their 
opinions on my views. Let them ne«t 
select the test [wo letters, or more if they 
iippcnr to li;ive special merit, and send 
them lo me. To the writers of the best 
Ic'ltcrs among all those sent to me I will 
give copies of my book, " The Country 
Day by Day." 

The number of copies I will give de- 
pends upon the number of letters received 
—and their merits. But do not let any 
boy or girl think that I shall be more 
pleased by a good letter in favour of my 
views than by a good letter opposing 
them. We want to get at the real solid 
truth of this matter, and what I hope to 
find in some of the letters is original ideas 
and sound reasons for or against private 
collections by young naturalists. I hope. 
too, that the masters and mistresses will 
make it quite plain that those who re- 
gard my notions as " tmnmy rot " are 
quite at liberty to give their reasons for 
it. AH letters must reach me at the office 
in Tudpr Street on or before this day 
month (April 2nd). Extra copies of the 
paper containing these notes can be ob- 
tained from the manager at the same 

E. Hay RobiAfton. 

The Wanderer's Death. 

Bom 'neath the curse of the comet ; 

Bt«d on Ihe deaerl sand ; 
I have roamed since my birth tn the wastes o' 
(he earth, 

And die in an alien land, 
iVhere humming birds ftash in the sunlight, 

And the dauting orchids nod, 
And a Rider waits on a high, pak horte 

To carry a soul to God, 

-Thft huge hump-shouldered mountains 

Loom through the mists of death ; 
While the sob of the breeze as it tosses Ihe 

Keeps time 10 my labouring breaA. 
Do I hear the throb of a distant tea. 

The surge of a rising flooi^? 
Ah, no! the throb is the throb of my heart, 

The surge — the surge of my blood. 

For my (ever-fostered fancy 

Dispels the haie of time ; 
And I live again with a racing brain 

Past days in many a clime : 
I can see in my dream the Arctic bear 

That walls for the blowing seal : 
Or' I wnlch the shark oF the tropic seas 

Thai glimmers beneath the keel.' • 

The howl ol the hungry jackal 

Wails o'er the moonlit plain : 
And I hear the song and the rhythmic gong 

or an Indian marriage train. 
'then the vision lades; but the Rider waits 

In the moonlight by my side. 
And gladly 1 clulch al his outstretched hand 

And mount for my long last ride. 

Ravmuno M. Cuuut. 



Was Darwia Wrong? 

LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 



Natural selection and adaptatkm are by n 
means synonymous. The former postulates tt 
appearance of accidental or chanct varietiei 
for which no reason can be assigned. Adapt! 
lion, on the olher hand, arises from the powi 
of response, residing in the prolopli 






r gene 



the 
, to 
ehaaging environmenl. Ol such response, 
Professor Henslow tells us " there is abun- 
dihice of experimental verification." While 
of natural selection, Wallace says, " It is, o( 
course, admilced that direct proof of the action 
of natural selection !s wanting." It is only 
lair to the memory of Charles Darwin to bear 
in mind that he frankly admitted thai one of the 
greatest mistakes he had nutde was in not 
attaching sufficient weight to the direct action 
cri food, climate, etc. (i.e., environmenl), in- 
dependently of natural selection. — (Rev.) J. 

GOBSHILI.. 

Your Wimbledon correspondent appears t« 
form a somewhat hasty conclusion that there 
is not a biologist of any importance who is 
not an evolutionist. Unless he excludes Ger- 
mans, and they are usually in the front rank, 
1 should like lo mention the names of Pro- 
fessors Virchow, Reishmann, Zittel, Qual- 
refages, Von Wagntr, Sleinmann, Wilser, 
and Dr. Miiller (editor of NaUr], Pro- 
fessor Dana, all oi whom have in recent years 
pronounced against the fulfilment of Darwin's 
hopes. Professor Tyndall, in " Ideals of 
Science and Faith." says: "Those who hold 
the doctrine of evolution are by no means 
ignorant of the uncertainty of their data." — 
T. r,. LovemixjE, Cardiff. 

What every biotegist, geologist, and student 
of natural science really and unwareringly 
accepts to-day, i" the doctrine of evolutJon. 
Thi- ■' ■ are alt agrerti upon as established, 
upo" . .und and firm basis. All our observa- 
tion hings organic tend lo strengthen the 
evidemn already accumulated upon this suV 
iect. What we are all not so fully agreed upon 
is Darwin's hypothesis of natural selection. 
Several of our leading authorities upon 
natural science still hesitate to pronounce de- 
finitely in favour of this great theory. Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself, whilst enlhusiaslically 
embracing evolution, so much so as to earn 
the title of " Darwin's Bulldog," never pro- 
nounced definitely his acc^tance of natural 
selection. This was a source of disappointment 
to Darwin, who, like all men of genius, was of 

invariably one of Iht penalties the man of 
genius ever has to pay. By.Darwrn's theory 
of natural selection, the biologist and the 
astronomer and physicist came into somewhat 
violent cotlisloo. The process o( natural selec- 
tion in aiding the production of innumerable 
plants and animals on our globe, compiels the 
biologist to demand^ much longer life-history 
for our planet than the physicists of the nast 
have been willing to grant, The discovery of 
radium has probably modified this difference. 
Nevertheless, whilst we are still lacking an 
acceptable theory of variaitk>n, natural selec- 
tion is undoubtedly a great biological concep- 
tKKl, and as it accounts for so much of what 
wt daiiy observe in the field of nature, we may 
justly claim that k is for the present the most 
reasonable and workable hypothesis. — Lokb 
Aldrrson Sutth, Stockton-on-Tees. 
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Queries, Answers, & Correspondence. 




Corr'spondents wtll greatly oblige bv tfridng 
in one side oj Ike paper only. 

"Do Birds Ybwo?"— We have crnaries, 
love birds, and a parrot which all yawn; but 
the parrot is the only one which seems to 
vaivii inoit Jt night. — Kbt.ikald R. Uves- 
stONi:, Ountrune, near Dundee. 

A Bhad GuU> — A few weeksagoa gull was 
found near Ihe beach, very thin and weak. 
My husband found it was quite blind. He 
has been feeding it since and it is now quite 
strong and well, and enjoys its bath^each day, 
and herrings, but cannot see.— Mrs. T. L. 
Ward. Old Colwyn, N. Wales. 

The Work •( (ht Ivy— H' en ytars 



The Northern Lights.— We, like others in 
the West, had a magnificent display of the 
northern lights on February 9th, long 
streamers and luminous clouds sweeping across 
the sky from a north-westerly direction. 1 am 
now more than ever convinced ihat the display 
is caused moie by solar than electrical In- 
fluence, after many experiments carried out 
with vacuum tubes and high pressure 
electricity in the past.— P. Ravner Mulus. 
Llandough. near Cardiff. 

A MoDte- Catching Oyslcr. — .Apropos of your 
interesting article in a recent issue of Cooti- 
TRV-SiDH on " Strange Captures." 1 send you 



which Had evidently stuck its beak in some 
thing which it found impossible to lilt ou 
of Ihe wafer. The bird mode some gaiiv 
efforts 10 rise, but ultimately " flapppd " it 
way over the surface ol the water to the fore 
shore, bearing In its mouth a fish of con 
siderable size. By the time the. gull liai 
landed its priie, Captain Crombi« was an Ih 
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ago 1 
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expecting i 



from a high wall, but to-day, wilh- 
,oui any ground root, it is as fresh 
as it ever was. — Thomas Bell, Fair- 
iawn. Leamington. 

Scenllcii Violet*.— The scenilcs-. 
vMiiet referred to by Mr. Nicholson in 
The Cou^THv-SIDB for January iglh 
last, page 134, is probably what^s 
known to liotanists as Viola ^er- 
miicta, Jord., a plant which is 
usually regarded by those who are 
coinpelent to form' an opinion on the 
point, HE a hybrid between the sweet 
violet i\'ioia odoraUt, Linn.) and (he 
tiairy violet {Viola kirta, Linn.). It i» 
intermediate in its characters between 
the two supposed parents, and, as 
might be expected from its hybrid 
origin, is somewhat variable in Ihe 
colour ol its flowers and in other 
respecis, some specimens showing a 
preponderance of the odoiala element, 
while others are nearer hitta. V. 
odatala, and V. Urla are no doubl 
closely allied species, but apart from 
the flowers of the One being fragrant 
and those of the other scentless, 
they are distinguished by several well 
marked and constant dlRerences, es- 
pecially in the shape of their leaves 
and in their respective modes .of 
development. In the latter point the 
difference is very remarkable ; V. 
t>datata emits elongated scions or 
runners w))ich rooting at the ex- 
tremity produce new plants, much in 
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: but i 



e either absent 

or very short, the result being a 

tufted habit of growth, not a creeping 

■one as in the fcH-mer species. V. kirta 

is much more hairy than V. odorata, 

and sometimes occurs with nearly rkaio: 

pure white flowers, a very beautiful 

varietv or form which is known as 

Viola'hirta. I... and iactiflora, Reich. 

—David FrV, Sallford, near Bristol. 

Where Migplei Build.— With regard to the 
role of " A Reader," Darlington, on mag- 
pies- preferring high trees wherein to build, 
his theory is not borne out by the practice of 
magpies in this vicinity. They are very com- 
mon indeed round York; but the proportion 
of nests in tall hedges is considerably in excess 
of those built in frees, although, so far as 
suitable trees are concerned, there are any 
number, the country being very thickly 
wooded. The magpies seem to suit their in- 
dividual taslPi 10 the site for their nest.- 
SvoNEv H. Smith, York. 




A Living HDDBt-Tnp. 

e uloa ippireolly caught by an 



morning three mice had been caught as vou 
see them.— George W. Hobmam, Stainlands. 
Ferrybridge. [The photograph is reproduced 
above. — Ed.] 

A Seagnll'i Cuplnrc The following U 

quoted from the NnucaslU Chroniffe: — The 

Aberdeen harbour-master. Captain Crombie. 
noticed a commotion among some guiis just 
by the foreshore round one ol iheir number. 



-J. C. LVM 
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"Thrushts Rfld Periwinkles."- 

On the ind insl., on the foreshore 
at Gogarlh below the Great Orme's 
Head. Uandudno, I watched for a 
lengthy time through a pair of binD- 
culars a song-thrush making re- 
peated attempts to either impel the 
resenting periwinkle out of lis ro- 
■ ■ ■ ■ «iubborn shell 



bird t 






1 this 



s unsuccessful, dropping the 






appa 



ently i 



sgusic 



the bird withdrew, leaving the shHI 
entire and its occupant safely within. 
Whether it is of common occurrence 
I cannot say, but your correspon- 
- dent's interesting observation is nnf 
an isolated one. for Varrcll nmarks 
upon the song-thru she?! in the He- 
brides indulging in the same prac- 
tice, where, no doubt, it comes more 
frequently under 



inhabit! 



- R. W. J., 



Mil 



dudno, N. Wales. (Mr. Arthur J. 
.Shaw records a simitar observation 
from Weatc!ifT-on-Sea. where also the 
birds totally fall to break the shells 
of the periwinkles. — Ed.] 

Strange Iniect-Blte. — l.iist August 
while picking up fallen leaves in Our 
garden 1 was stung by %( 



insect. 



I felt r 



e kind o 



[ above the wrist and under the 
edge of my sleeve began to tingle 
and Itch, and when scratched the 
bite reddened and swelled as is usual. 
But the extraordinary part was that 
when 1 had my cold bath I was at 
once covered with a glowing rash, 
both in feel and colour, the bite on 
ing the startlng'point 



veil in 



> the 



e of s 



hilliii 



Though so long back, 

comes up after the bath, though ni 

and the rash appears though ni 



wonder if you can throw any light 

on the subject in vour paper.— M. 

1)e<n, Stoke-on-Trent. [It may 

have been an earwig. Cases occasionally 

occur of bad results attributed to the bite of 

this insect.— Ed.] 

A Strange Fatality.— On January iClh I 
noticed a dead starting suspended from a 
telegraph wire by its head and left fool. 
Was it froien there and. if nol, how did it 
meet its death.— R. E. Asrew, Liverpool. 

Shikeipeare Gurdcnt — There is a small onr 
at Golders' Hill, N.W, Its object presumably 
is to illustrate practicallv the plants spoken 
of in W. Shake>i>eure's plays,— A. Ei.V. 
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"Briehtoo Invaded by Crabi."— Durli 
past few days Brighton has been invac 
a slrarge species 

of ihfni. Ih. 
have been spent on the sea front, claim that 
the visitalion is unique, and ihat ihe crabs 
(which are of a beautiful puiple colour) are 
qui|e di-ilinct from any species known locally. 
Some are as large as the palm of the hand, 



PMo.] 

Velvet Crabs. 


[If. E. Ca, 


TlKK hive rtcenlLy " invaded ' 


■ Brighton in 



others smaller, and evidently are known as 
ihe velvet crab (forfunyj pubcr) which 
swim on the surface of the sea by means ol 
Ihe last pair of legs, which are shown in the 
pbolograph, ihey being used as flattened pad- 
dles. Many people hftve been engaged in 
securing specimens, the sight attracting much 
•tteniion.— W. E. Cartbr, Worthing. [The 
Klvet crab, also known as " lady crab " and 
"violet fiddler." often occurs locally In sur- 
prisitif; numbers. It is very pugnacious, and 
closely allied to the swimmiiig crab.— Ed.) 

Gale ol Thrashci.— 1 have long since made 
Ml tlaat the song-thrush and the blackbird 
walk and run as well as hop, though the 
missel— thrush genera I Iv hops. — C. E. REJ^DE, 
Woodland, Manchester. 

To i3>e it has long been an unfailing means 
of distinguishing a <:nhg-thrush from a missel- 
thAish, when not near enough to see the size. 
Ihat in the case of the former the bird would 
certain ly, if on the ground, be lunning, while 
Ibe lacter would certainly be hopping. The 
redwing, again, hopi, but less pronouncedly 
so.— (Viss) M. O. KiTCHiNC, Vork. 

P*lioncd SparrovTS, — Although no sparrow 
rlubs ritist in this locality, one day in 
spring 1 came across scores of dead sparrows 
within a radius of two hundred yards around 
one farm only. On enquiry 1 learned the 
birds had been poisoned by feeding upon the 
" dressed " corn, i.t.. corn treated with poison 
tor sowing, stored in the barn. — J. J. Towns, 
Holbciich. Lines. 

OM Cnckoo Lore— The following is taken 
from a book on natural history in Shake- 
speare's time : — "' Cuckoo : The cuckoo is a dis- 
honest bird, and is very slow, and does not 
«tay in a place; in winter it is said to lose its 
feathers and enters a hole in Ihe earth or 
hollow trees: ihere in the summer it lays up 
that on which it lives in the winter. They 
hav» their own lime of coming and are borne 
upon the wings of kites, because of their short 
and small flight, lest they be tired in the long 



tracts of air and die. From their spittle grass- 
hoppers are produced. If you mark where 
your right foot doth stand at the first lime 
that you do hear the cuckoo and then grab 
or lake up tht earth under the same — whereso- 
ever the same is sprinkled about tbere will be 
no fleas breeo and 1 know it hath proved true." 
— F. X. Holland. Chester. 

Goat aod Motor Car. — We have a goat and 
a i<id here, which accompany us ivlien we go 
for a walk on Sunday eveiting each week. 
They follow us like dogs. and enjoy their out- 
ing very much. 'Che goat has a great aversion 
to motor cars, and when one comes along, it 
we <lo not catch her, she turns round and 
races along in front of it until some one suc- 
ceeds in ealchinu her. It is very amusing to 
watch her. — P. J. MoYLE, Craiguvad. 
The Early Cuckoo.— I beg to forward an 
, account* from the Kent Messenger of a 
cuckoo heard on January igth at Linton Park, 
at the same time feeling convinced that it is 
a true statement; for in years past I, myself, 
upon several oecasions heard a cuckoo long 
before they have been reported elsewhere, and 
surely one cannot be mistaken in hearing them 
year after year? And the suggestion of one 
of your readers that a cuckoo clock might have 
been mistaken (or a cuckoo would have no 
bearing in this case, when the bird was heard 
in a wood at least one mile distant from the 
nearest habitation. As Linton Park is only 
ten miles from the border of Susset, I would 
suggest that the record refej^ to the same bird 
that was said to have b€i?n heard by several 
persons at HandcrOss. — F. Westovkr, Maid- 



A correspondent writes: The cuckoo was 
distinctly heard on Saturday last by three dif- 
ferent persons in Linton Park. Curiously 
enough, the field ip wliicfi It was heard- i« 
known as Cuckoo Field, on account of the 
early appearance the bird always makes there. 
Mr. E. L. Shaw, of Linton, can vouch for the 
accuracy of the above statement. 



Some Common Britisb Fishes. 

[Continued from page 33^.^ 

He is one of ihe ogres of the sea. Buried 

in the mud he contrives, by the exercise 

of a most diabolical ciinning, to get a fat 

living without in the least bothering. 

The trick is done in this way. Cer- 
tain of the spiny rays of the dorsal or 
back fin have beixime detached to form 
moveable rods, each ^urirnjunted by a 
little flag-like membrane. This is adroitly 
waved about so as to attract the attention 
of the curiously minded among the fish 
population, and to add to the general 
effect the body and lips are fringed with 
little ragged flaps of skin which wave 

.4mong the passers-by, so to speak, some 
are sure to stop to inspect this strange 
thing, and comity sufficiently ckise are 
suddenly engulfed by the opening of an 
enormilus trap, for such the huge mouth is. 

The spawn of this fish is also remark- 
able, inasmuch as it forms great sheets 
as much as too square feel I The young 
anglers are, if possible, more remarkable 
than their parenis in appearance, but 
this is another story. 

The lump-lish is remarkaWe for the fact 
that its skeleton is not calcified; his bones 
give no more resistance to Ihe knife than 
would a piece of cheese ! But he is a 
model father ; jealously guarding the 
eggs during their incubation, and later 
bearing the young about on his back, to 
which Ihey cling by means of their 



The Microscope. 

The Late Sir Hlohael Feiier. 

ALTHOUGH this section is not intended' 
for obituary purposes, a brief reference' 
may be appropriately made to the recent 
decease of Sir Michael Foster, one of Ihe most 
brilliant scientists that this country has ever 
produced. It was as an anatomist and physi- 
ologist that Sir Michael was most known, and 
in this sphere his work was in close associa- 
tion with the microscope and its teachings. 

As a niicroscopist the deceased Professor. * 
who was the first occupant of the chair of 
Physiology of the University of Cambridge, 
made some remarkable measiirements of the 
minute structures of the human ear, as fol- 
lows : " Length of the canalis cochlearis 
35 mm. ; length of the organ of corti 3 1.5 mm. ; 
number of perforations for nerve fibres 4,000 ; 
number of inner hair-cells 3.500; number of 
inner rods of corti 5,600 ; number of outer rods 
of corti 3,^50; numberol outer hair cells (in fonr 
-nws) Ti.iinci: riumber of fibres of basilar mem- 
brane 24,000." 

A Tloj Coral Colony, 

All the year round the sea waves are good 
friends to the microscopist. for they provide 
him with contributions to his hi^by in more 
ways than one. The liberal supply of marine 
growths, zoophytes and algie, that are washed 
ashore after stormy weather, are interesting 
not only in themselves but also by reason of the 
beautiful forms Ihat are frequently to be found 

The accompanying view is of one of these, 
and a careful search amongst a mass- of drift 
will usually result in the discovery of a num- 
ber of such items. This is a tiny coral colony 
and small though it is. its beauty will com- 
pare very favourably with its relatives of larger 

The picture shows distinctly the separate 
tubes of the whole, each of which, during life, 
was the home of a polyp, and from the mouth 
of which it extended its flower-like head. The 
preservation and mounting of this class of 
object IE an easy matter, and the expenditure 
of a little time and elTorl 10 this end will pro- 
vide certainly not the least welcome addition to 
a collKtion of slides. 

Carefully" sort over the slufl and cut out the 
white specks that adhere, and after enami na- 
tion and selection lay ihem for a few hours in 
methylated spirit. As they possess depth they 
should be filed in Ihe centre of a cell-glass, vul- 
canite, or cardboard, each of which is easily 



Poliioa. 

procured ; the india-rubber rings that ore used 
in mineral-water bottles when fastened to the 
glass slip make excellent tells. 

The original asociation of ihese objects with 
salt water often means trouble, when the cell 
is covered with the usual thin glass circle, be- 
cause of the dewy deposit that the inside ot 
the latter attracts; lo avoid this it is a go^ 
plan not 10 cover the cell permanently, W^ 
instead, to protect it with the lid of an ordinary 
pill-bos of appropriate size. 
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A Water Garden Under Glass. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 

THE simplicity of th^ cultivation in the glass house of 
' aquatic plants is tiot appreciated by amateurs. A good 
many gardeners go in for a water garden on a smaTl 
scale out ot docK's but very feu' carry out a similar scheme 
under glass; yet there are not many more fascinating forms 
of horticulture in which to engage. 

Whilst, of course, for an indoors water garden, the best plan 
of all is to construct a brick tank which may be made to any 
size ; for the amateur who has only very little room to 'spare 
there is hardiy anything better for the purpose than one or 
more large wooden washing tubs. Equally suitable are the 
two portions which arc the result of the cutting in half of a 
good si^ed barrel. 

These tubs should be placed in fajrly light positions, and 
supported in a substantial manner. Now fill the receptacles 
with water, rain or spring is to be preferred, although pre- 
vious to doing this, it is an excellent plan to spread a layer 
of loamy soil over the bottom of the tub. It is now advisable 
to allow the tub to remain just as it is (or a few weeks in order 
to allow the newness of the cask to pass away a little. At the 
end of this time small vegetable organisms will probably have 
put in iin a]>pearance on the sides of the cask and these will 
commence 10 carry on the aeration of the water. 

Of course, first and foremost of the plants which aiay be 
cultivated in the water garden are the water lilies (Nymphaeas). 
There are so many splendid hardy species in cultivation now 
that some of the more tender varieties seem to be in danger 
ot being overlooked. ■ 

This is a great pity as there are many very loveiy green- 
house and stove species, of the simplest culture if 
they can only be accorded the warmth and protection of a glass 

'•'hebest method of planting all kinds of water lilies is to 
place the roots just as received in old pieces of basket-work 
filled with soil of a rich loamy nature. These should be allowed 
to sink to the bottom of the (ank. It may be mentioned that 
the spring is an excellent lime for planting most of the varieties. 
There must be no overcrowding ol the Nymphaeas in the water 
garden, and not more than (wo plants should be placed in a 
tub of an ordinary size. 

As most of the tender Nymphaeas are really classed as stove 
species, the temperature of the house in which they are grow- 
inr" should be well maintained. It is not a bad plan to arrange 
the tubs so that they shall stand near to the source of the heat 
of the house in order that the water may be kept up to a gaod 
temperature. Care in this direction will largely assist in the 
cultivation of the more delicate exotic water lilies. 

The g«ieral temperature of the house should not be allowed 
to fall much below 5; degrees in the winter time at any period 



of the twenty-four hours. At this season the Nymphaeas wiTI 
be naturally resting. It is needless- to add that atmo^hertc . 
moisture is of great help in the cultivation of all green-bsuse 

aquatics. 
The construction of a brick tank for the culture of wstet 
, plants need not be -a very difficult or expensive undertaking. 
Anyone who is fairly handy might venture upon the small 
amount of bricklaying involved, although in most cases it ta 
best to call in a little professional assistance. 

The tank should be raised well up above the Boor of the 
greenhouse on four built-up pedestals. If the receptacle is of 
any size it will be necessary to have the sides made to the 
thickness «f two bricks, and it is a good plan to add a pro- 
portion ot cement to the composition of the mortar. 

The depth of water to be allowed for should be about three 
feet, and certainly not less than two feet sik inches. 

To form the bottom of the tank there is perhapii nothing 
better thart a stouiish piece of the material cominonly known 
as " wire wove " matting; this could be procured from any 
builder's supply agent. If the area be very large it may be 
necessary to support the sheet of material with iron rods un- 
derneath. 

The matting will be rendered impervious to water by plas- 
tering it over with cement of a consistency too thick to run 
through. On cotnpletion of the building operations, it is a* 
well 10 line the entire interior of the tank with cement, thus 
ensuring that it shall be quite waterproof. 

Regarding the best kinds oi water lilies for greenhouse 
culture the great Victoria regia is naturally too much of a 
giant to be grown in a small space. There are several lovely, 
blue water lilies suitable for indoor cultivation, and one of the 
best of these is N, coerulea. This plant has perfectly formed 
bkissoms of an exquisite blue cokiur. 

An excellent pale yellow variety is N. amaetmum, and this 
species will do well under very ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
Nymphaea lotus devonitnsis displays blooms which are almost 
more gorgeous than those of any other, they being of a rich 
scarlet colour. A very nearly hardy blue flowering water lily 
is N. slellata. As the name implies, the plant, which comes 
from the east, has charming star-shaped blossoms. There are 
many other varieties w»hich might be mentioned, and these 
comprise, altogether, well nigh every known shade of colour: 

Ih a' fairly large tub there should be room for a few pois 
round the side of the tub, and these can be partially or wholly 
submerged. There are a number of interesting plants which 
could be grown in sudi a position. If nothing more be at- 
tempted it will be found well worth while to give the situation 
to the old; but deservedly popular, white calla lilies. 

The best method is to pot such plants as are to he grown in 
this fashion in some rich soil, and then stand the pots on other 
inverted pots resting on the bottom of the tub. Then only, 
can growers in England realise what splendid plants the callas 
will make if they are treated as they should be, like aquTiW. 
Flowers and foliage will both be produced in the grtaiesi 
profusion. \ 

Another interesting spet^ies which may be cultivated in a 
partially or wholly submerged pot is Cyperus papyrus. This 
plant has a fine reed-like growth, and is believed by mtlhy 
pec^le to be the biblical bulrush. Several exotic species allied 
to our pretty Arrow Head which grows so commonly in some 
rivers in England, are well worth the attention of the water 
gardener. These are mostly while flowered, and in all, the 
foliage is very pleasing in form. ' 

Yet another useful plant in this direction! is Thalia 
dealbala, an evergreen species, a native of Carolina, 
producing in July pretty blue flowers. For those who 
can really give stove treatment to their water-garden, the water 
bean (Netumbium speciosa) should not be left out of the list. 
This is a splendid plant from India, and one which bears beauti. 
ful pink blossoms. 

Of course Ihero are many valuable stove and greenhouse 
aquatics which it has not been possible to mention in the space 
of a short article. A water garden rnder glass, even though 
it is limited to the space available inside a wooden tub, is an 
endless source of interest. 

When once the vegetation of the water garden is groa-inp 
sufficiently to ensure the aeration of the water, the introduction 
of a few gold fish will add to the attractions of the garden. 
These lo(A pretty diving in ■ ' ■ .... 

plants, and will do r 



diving in andouip,;fj5!,ejO)le()(.lK«iM«'' 
> no harm at all; f> 
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Questions worth Answering. 



PRIZES POn KEADEBS. 



W^ 



invite readnrs lo send in brief answers to 
the sis questions below, and (or the best 
answer received we shall award a prize 

shillings. No reply should exceed one 
i words in length. Answers each «eek 
each us by the Monday following the 
lion o( the p;ipet. We, of course, re- 
^r.ghll ■■■ ■ 



publi 
Addre 



1 and 4, Tudor Street. London, 
E.C. The prije this week is awarded to 
G. \V. Kellv, St, James's Street, Wetherbv, 
Vork*. 

It it true that in llie Arctic rcglou people, 
n«rc IhSB a mile apart, can codvcth com- 
tartibly? 

In cold region* the air is denser, and the 
denser tht.' atmosphere through which 
sound travel!) the further will be the dis- 
lance to which it will reach ; so that in the 
.\rctie regions, where the country is flat. 
with little or no inequalities of the ground. 
ii is possible to converse nt great distances 
if there is also nn absence of wind. 
What ■■ the came •! ball and rain *torra*? 
When warm air heavily charged with 
nioi-tiire meets a layer of cold air or im- 
ping|■^ ngain^;! a snow-clad mountain 
Tange it becomes cooled; and as cool air 
cannot hold so muchTiwisture in suspen- 
Mon as warmer air, some of it is precipi- 
laled as rain by the smaller particles of 
moisti/re collecting together, or conden- 
sing. .Should this rain. during its descent 
pass ihrough a layer of atmosphere of 
■A-hich the ternperature is below freezing 
point each raindrop becomes converted into 
a peilei of ice. or hail. 
H it irne tbai Ruftlan lurt are getting 

•MTCtr? 

Ves, it i^ reporled that in a certain dis- 
trict of the Yenesci Government half a 
century af;o hunlcrs shot 28.000 sables per 
lear, and now in the snmc district hardiy 
one can br^ found. This is true in a lesser 
degree of many districts, and when one 
realises what this great slaughter of ani- 
mals impli.-s. the scarcity can.be well un- 
derstood. 

Bave cats ever been mtd largely in recent 
tliBci to check Ihe lncrea*e of any animals 
ether than cat* tad mice? 

^es, in two casiTi. Cats wero intro- 
duced inlo S.ible Islnnd. Nova Scolia, 
about 1 Sho, when ihev rapidly exter- 
niinatcd the rabbits which had held the 
upper hand for half a century. Mort- 
rcccnily the West Australian Government 
turned If-osc a large number of domestic 
r.ils in tht.- South Ea.stern districts of the 
colony t<' choek the, invasion of rabbitN 
from Souih Australia and so far the e.\- 
perimcnt hns proved successful. 

Which Datgrallit's experiment has probtiblv 
praved lUMt disastrOHs to • commually ? 

A few years ago a naturalist introdueed 
ihe gipsy moth into Massachusseis for 
private espcrimenl^. Ife accidentally left 
<iui-ide his window a lew eggs which the 
wind c.Trricd away and the sun hatched. 
The-e h:w<' multiplied to such an extent 
and Ihi' devastation wrought i^ so great 
that the Government has tak'-n up the 
ni.ilier nnd a -regular crusade, costint; 
th'u ■ idv of dollars a year, is organised 
to ('\«;.-tijnaic the pests. 



Wby bave parrolt (rooked and hard bllli, 
and why can tbcy move tbcjr upper a* well as 
lower bill? 

The parrot uses his crooked bill as a 
hand, especially in climbing, and its shape 
and hardness are necessary to break the 
kernels and nuls on which it feeds. 
Owing to the curve of the upper bill the 
parrot would not be able lo get its food 
into its mouth were the lower bill not 
made to move upwards. 

Wby dot! a peg-top bum Icm in tpinnbig 
than a bumming>top7 , 

The only departures from smoothness in 
the surfaces of a pegtop are in horizontal 
lines in the same plane as that in which 
each portion of its surface rotates, and 
there are no openings from the surface 
into a hollow interior as in the case of 
humming-tops. There the sides of such 
openings catch the air and set up vibration 
therein, and in some humming-tops thd 
openings conduct the air to reeds which 
develop the humming into a musical note. 

Wby do leafbelli give a mnrmuring noise 
vrbeo Ibey are held cIom lo the ear? 

A shell owing to its shape and its 
delicately constructed walls, is an excellent 
magnifier of sound — almost as gobd as 
the microphone. Its labyrinthine shape 
causes it also to develop the refraction of 
sounds exceedingly. There- is always a 
considerable amount of noise in a room 
which is not heard until increased in this 
way, but possibly the principal cause of 
the rushing sound is due to the heat of 
the body which causes, a perpetual current 
of air from and to the body, and this 
rushing past the mouth of the shell Ihe 
noise is magnified. 

Why are bubbles more eatlty formed with 
soapy water than nilh clear liqnld? 

A bubble consists of a thin spherical 
film. if formed from clear liquid this 
film is necessarily extremely thin. Hence 
when air enters the growing bubble it 
tends to burst it. A soap bubble, how- 
pver, is made of a film of much denser and 
nwre oohesive liquid. Hence the film is 
thicker and the chance of bursting much 

Is tfaexe any explanation wby some kinds of 
cut Doweri grow In water, and some do not? 

Why won't some cats eat mice? 

Wby are cbildren so lond of eating ingar 
and other sweet stnBi? 

Wby It H that soldier* In battle frequently 
lose their bearing? 

Is it Irne thai cats will not cat robins? 

Wby are pics. Into wblcb an inverted cnp 
was placed belore baking, more Juicy than 
those that have no cnn? 

l^atest Notes from the Zoo. 

B» F. Finn. B.A.. FZ.S 

I N thn .^nlelope House may now be seen a 

hitiired for the first time, the long-lailed 
Ror-i1 (IJrolraxus caudalus) of Corea. This, 
like Itie serow. which, not so very long ago, 
iU-io fii.id*- its first appearance at the Zoo, Is 
line of the curious mountain-animals which 
^iunii in an intermediate position between 
<;«ats .ind antelopes. 

The present sptcie* is about as bie as a 
cood 



the goat, but quite long, reaching ntirly to the 
hocks, and bushy, w'llh a good covering of hair. 
Secludtd for ihe preienl in the old Lecture 
Room is a recently arrived specimen of Ih^ 
red variety of the well-known ruffed lemur 
(Lemur Tiarius). This largt and fine lemur is 
normally black and while in large patches, re- 
minding one of some tame dogs ; and it is very 
curious that th« -ad form, in which both black 




rtBla^l III'. S. Birrmei, f-.Z.S. 

HImaUjan Ooat raaently addsd to the 

London Zoo. 

and white are mainly replaced by foxy-red. 
should be of Ihe same species, such extreme 
\'ariation of colour being very rare. 

A very young chimpanzee — the youngest, in 
fact, which seems <o have reached the gardens 
— ^is now in the private rooms in the basement 
of the Apes' House. The little thing is barely 
the size of a hare, but it is quite healthy, and 
has fortunately been well rpceised by the two 
young oi'angE, with which it has been 
" chummed," although they are over twice its 
size. These orangs themselves are inleresting, 
iplifying two different races of the 



specie 



The 






Borneo, has the skin mostly dark, and not so 
well clad with hair as the older favourite, 
" Delia," from .Sumatra, who is fairer and 
much more hirsute, with a paler coat, 

III the ducks' paddocks there are three re- 
marltable hybrids, bred betwren the mallard 
and pochard. There are Iwo drakes and one 
duck, all somewhat intermediate in form be- 
tween the two species. In plumage, however, 
the duck is distinctly of a pochard type, being 
of a uniform brown, paler below, and not 
mollled like the mallard's female; while the 
drakes are so like the mallard that they mi^ht 
be taken for dull-i-oloured specimens of that 
bird, though Ihev luck the white collar and 
the curls in ihp iail. All have a while win"- 
bar, not the blue one of the mallard ; but ihl-i 
while bar is a characteristic of the red-rre^ied 
(lochard, not the common one, and this female 
is very like, the female red-cretted pochard. 

Two of Ihe penffuina in the seal-pond hjve 
brought off a chick, quite surrepiiiioiislv. for 
Ihey were not known to be breedini; till the 
litlie one was well-grown. Thev nested in one 
■ficialburrowf ' ' 






and ! 



nnd n 






rved horns, 
ing the short bob-tail of 



season, for in its natural home in the island* 
off the Cape of Good Hope this penguin mav 'le 
found breeding all the vear round. I 

The illustration of the male lahr well^Q I P 
picis this fine Himalavan goat in the fiJlS ""^ 

iMViirlnnrn r.1 hie l^.■■,«t^r fwl-.,.., *-' 
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From a Gamekeeper's Notebook -a. 
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Bj "'GAMEKEEPER. 

no VaIn.slofl«M Coek pheM«a(l. nwr herl:,ir f, >. u 

rtUih signs ore al hand which lell.the ^i" shift immediatejy A 

gamtkeeper Ihat he may expect phca- ""i'y mother fox to lake a hi-, (" 

satils pggs at no distant dale. With slightest warnine that sHr j™. 

rXg^^a^'^h':!'''' i^"" "•',' ^"^ ^"'- th'^-'r"'"'^""^"- 'vr.hc^mt d^h 

ii^v ?if ^y- ,.- "^"^ ''"'•^"^ "''■«" each 'hought a viien has in readine.- = 

4«r. the melalhc green rosettes and vormilfion 'edging for her family in .ase.hrK, , 

cheuL, of the vam -glorious cock birds. untenable. When he wl.o would rohh 

inese rosettes, perhaps niore fifce feathery '^"''s stumbles on to the nurwru „! 

.ils nr?r':"5-'"'u'"".''"" "" i"^" "" ■'"tt' i""^"^ "'* «>-' "^ handkerchief ^ '"' 

Sides of ,he bird's head, are the surest signs "« S^^ for spade and grub ax^ , ne ore 

^uasjon-^u ,„„o Joufer in ihe woods. And to ■,„ h"" '\''"'' '"^'" enhance and e^it to tl 
IJ. kreprf, „„ TOnd no ]■■■ .nchnnlinc •".'''"l ^nntbot, b„t Hi ,-„„„i„5 „'^°„ ' 
h.n h., coutttne dm, to hi, ,v,. I, th. do- !"' ™,"'" ~ " "" '»™"rlo„ ol otbS ™ 
liboral. „o» ol ,h, oook bird, jobllabt and d=. T'"u " !" ""'r '" "» »' .nii™ '.. 
hant. For eacb defiant cnjw each drummlnir ""^ '^"''^ " P'ay in secorolv ich-,? .t, 

»J hi. .ins,, i, a chalionj, li .i a,p?,Z, tf "' ""'<•■ '^' IM4™om „/ th, ,a„ S ," 
Woaeh .t their |,„il thS h.retn „f hen, "h° "!;'?" " >""•"" '->" M I™ Si 
have bteat^rf altogi.„„ to thi. Vain, pomp"" "«'"'• ,""'. ""I il "».. b, ,a,m ""d J„ ' 
dand, ., the wood,. ThiJiS" !' "S'" I™' *.h the paSco 

Co,-l, ph,a.ant. are a„h poI,g.„i„. tahinj »ta,^ re."n,We. th. „ldTa.hion"d b"e,d o"™ 

Though t., ooolt.'itt.ei, S ."wSl'ordS'-'tr''*" '"?'""''"'»"■ >Vi„,.,t If ^ , 
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gold ihan danu.„„„ or outiercup. The scj],^ 
sta ks which bear the flottt.r.s are ihru.t up o„: 

ground , and the plant's large flat leave* do n.' 
appear until tht summer. 

,A CorreclioB.-^The " in^w of nhith i«u 

-Week's Wild Life"- ot' T'Vbniar^v'Totirv!'!' 
wrongly identified bv thf arliiii' It' i a 

t!!w L ^"'"' .""." '"^'""S* '" '*'<^ E-nos 
Iridiocera. ppohably iIip *jicci>-s r,-j;, intiViflFi 
>neo( \ilf Limiinbidte. Although it i-ialWifw 
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■etn kind to them, hold hich rev- 
« front door ..( their home \, 

r sn'rin" "^'1,' ■'■' "" ">* '5>'i'^' '"s 
f spring woods than to wairh ,-,ii; 



' seconds. I hai-e seen two fale 

fomoaiants stop simultaneously in the middle outs 

ql Ihe toughest battle, and peck about as if ther 

neillKr had an enemy in the world. .Then ness 

refreshments obtainable locally, into the duel 
again Ihey rush with an ardour fiercei than 

"BSB^E^B ^'''^ ^"O "fe » Pictures. 

him: but more often one proves himself 

dtTidtd winner, and annexes th. m,;^,i,.. „i -^VERY 
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-..., «....=«c» iiic inajoritv of "ITV" 

'"'a, 'akLI'aS"!' ""f^'T '^ "fliiBeotntnon'oJi 
J. L J — """.*' taking with him onJv the come to Fnirt..a 

diHrarded sweetheart, of hi, foe. shot in orH , V ' ° ^^^'>' ."f" thd 

.And so, when ther. i, a to«1i„„d.nt snppl, Sr^insS, .",,'' '"""' '','" "" >"" '" 
of male bird, emigration goes on. with mJ bolhdi their tfi h "?' c" ">"•"", '« 
.cpascnen, i„„ „, hens to'the home wooi, babi, tcJmJ . K"; k' .5 """" •"».« P'o 
bhotigi, thI, is the th«,r.. accepted gen.r.li, , and T The" S ^"r"",* .''"" «""• 
some keepers believe that Ihe more cocl^ some moth, of .^ i ' " °' "" '="■ fitind. 

pheasants a wood holds the more hens will in^ i^ n„, f^ '*'^'^^*'''' Their coionr- 

immigrate. Bat these keeper, believ" aS So «, W „°l',ct "iT ""' "' »n«l«b.ll ^." He <!<». work." 

after the g.ntl.men^ia „ ta^lthir t^'; be S? ""' "' "»' ■» 1" »■»''' "'/ <•««. 

* ,. ™i -?l"?^ ."f '!"*'aken, a, they fly dare show its nose ■ 



A Puzzle forourReadcrs, 

A Cat that o«n Earn His Uyln?. 

LA.ST week a j^ay old itti,,rhbaur p.iiil nic 
a visit^ riiotiKh he is ci.^jhly.lour ct 
ctBhi.v-h»e. he is „ active ,,' ,,' bo, and 
.IS iivel.v as a bee. I should init^otiuce 
htm by s,,,li,K ||,at there 1, hardlv a to.ti 
n England btit he knows, .„ he ^, 
iwenly years o/ hi. life with variety sho.s 

-&slS,;t:n^7"""-'-*'- 
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fire he saitJ, '■ .\ verv 

make him work ?' 
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lazy brute. 
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The Fox's Pumlly. 



I make hi 



■epiied, ■' and doe* 
No ral -ir inousi.' 

this place." 



n all large, „„, 

^^T^Sih^'^r;!- water. 

•. o. teceptacie t.hich i: hotv". i.'lnep't ,'. "tS S;,; »""b7 
'* h* ihil i.™?." ".I'-f ""»We .o t-tt 



.,-....,. , v.^ vu(ys iiic oern a 
. . -tl fact, nearly all foxes elai; 
I h '^ one day in the month on 
The keeper 
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either side cosy and watcrpr<„,. 

4. The !*in bladder .„u,« is 
the dijor. all our coasts, especially after the ■ 



-.- _. _ B.„,,Lc lue aoor. "u our coasts, 
mdergroimd lair. for besides are common nowV[i'ha"s"^."!>'i^T'".l*^ 
"' ""■ '■"'"''^" hole, the ex-„bladders from „hich T^[ Tll^t ' 



-.atl^SSy' '=* P''*'l always ... , 
utside, unltl? '^^ '""S 'urrow of ,„.. ,„uu„s 
raw out. OcC?^"*"""." ^ ''"" of i-ubs is born 
faove ground ; > rpmembor the discovery of 
n fewer than IhirteA ''"''J' '""''^ beneath a 
li.k holly-bush -u, 

1 hough a vixen is moi^ persevering in 
|"emstothtearthof herchw7 ""'* "— ■ — 
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> done. Can any reader e-cpJn 
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irs, considered, peS^P*' ^y 
should man or 4^ """•' 



and fodder l^„ lhiu" 
6. The black thorn, or sloe, seems to n 
me departed winter by sheeting itself wh 
hoar, rosi of tiny blossoms on every twig 
one blossom m a hundred, however, prod, 
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Sale & Exchange 
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See fhe Back Covar, 



THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 

Tim WF-EK'S WILD LIFiC iN PICTURTDS. 

{See pO£e 130.: 



SloDed Snccimen ot a Brilish Birlvrn, Bnlaurus sleUaris. (hoi near York ( 
111. lu.flios Kolha. Male laJ Female, und. 5. Oraniie u'nilerwiiK! Molh, «. 
il,nr,„ r..h^r„in -._ Nj,, |K, L. Kill,-;). <. TwIn Bladder Wrack, Fu.iij :v 
in Bloom (J. H. dabtrfe). 7. Toad, n«lo -jnl,:a,is 
iiHJ/cuj (U. O. Jpiikins). 9. ColUIoot. "' 



. Bla:klhorn. „r O 
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Amateur Pliotography. 

NOTES FOR MARCH. 

DifllcutflM ol th« Houlh — The nse ot Seraens— Cloul Pormi— OverbanUiu Appantui. 

DIIDenlUtl ol th« Hontb. Unless this is done the piclure will nfest 

-J HE dUtinguishing feature of March is Ihe so""/ "o^^l lealures, 

I generally harsh and crude colouring of ""^t attractive Studies in March tlojd 

the country. The fact ihat as a rule the eHIec's are the swiftly passing snow storms so 

prevailing minds are easterly, causes ihe air to common at this time of the year. Iht 

be reinarkabiy devoid ol moisture ami thus singular white crape eflect of the falling snow 

the half tones Br-- nonablv absent. '" most pictorial >/ it can he got on a plate. 

It is common knowledge that on a typical -''o also are tht great rolling snow-clouds with 
March day, with a keen wind and clouds of Iheir brightly lighted folds and curious con- 
dust, the air is clear, and all objects stand out 'rasls of grey and silver. 

with intense sharpness. This state of things is The great ohjeclion to getling these picturts 

faithfully reflected by the photogmphic plate I'fs in the fact that a great' deal of physical 

unless special precautions are taken in the discomfort has to be faced, and very tew have 

shape oi extra exposure and careful develop- the health or the enthusiasm to undergo these 

ment of the landscape. disagreeables. 

In no month of the vear is it more necessary Connected with electrical conditions of the 

to use an acfinometer.' The early spring light atmosphere, the curious collection of magnetic 

is most deceptive, and it needs considerable cirrus called - Noah's Ark in the Sky." is 

care to grasp the fact that despite the glare often <o be seen in March and April. Those 

an J Ihe clear air, that subtle thing called who live in fiat parts of the country must often 

actinism is notably absent. AH Ihat is needed have itociced a band of smftll flaked while 

to confirm Ihis statement is for a rapid snap- clouds assemble in infinite profusion in a band 

shot to be taken on a day when there is a keen across the sky most often from east to west. 

east wind and cloudless sky. It is almost cer- To the imagination this forms the oalline of 

tain that the plate will come up slowly, and a boat's keel, hence its name. 

will be distinctly deficient in softness and half The Oommon report goes in Lincolnshire 

tone. In March it is necessary jo give a most that when the band assumes a concave form 

gcnerou* exposure in spite of blazing sunlight the " Ark " is right side up and fair wealher 

and 1-loudlfss sky. will ensue; on the other hand, if thjb band is 
conveK. then the Ark is upside down, and bid 

The Use ol Soreens. weather may be expected. Apart from this, 

ThP fact of the colouring and conditions *be massing of the IJny cloud flakes is suffi- 

tending to harshness renders it needful to use ciently curious to be well worth wasting a plale 
h the greatest care and judgmeni 



Astronomy. 

PHENOMENA DURING MARCH. 
By Noraun Latiey. 
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ist, and in this particular month there are 
notably few blue rays lo cut off, the result 
being thai nine out of ten screen exposures 
end in over-correction. Most photographers 
will have learnt to recognise the signs of this 
defect. The grass of a landscape study is a harsh 
black and white tone, and almost every blade 
sticks up like a small tooth comb carved out 
•of i"hitR horn. There is also a complete want 
of softness all oi'er the picture. 

That isochromalic screens are valuable at 
•certain times is beyond a doubt, but at ihe 
same time they should not be used indiscrimi- 
nately at all times and seasons. If one is used 
ill March, it should be only of low inlcnsiiy — 
three lim^s for instance. When screens are 
valuable is at the end of the month, when 
great electrical clouds are about. 

Cloud Forms. 



But when clouds a 



1 thin ( 



s of c 



. Iher 



ir only present ^ j 



on portions of the appear 

OnihaunDg AppaMtu. 

The fact that Easier falls remarkably early 
this year is the reason for suggesting that in 
the cold days in the beginning of ihe month, 
ihe photographic apparatus should be carefully 
overhauled. When cameras are put away for 
a time they have a mysterious 'way of goinB 
wrong, and If not overhajfed before Ihe warm 
weather, the wta-k may have a decided set back 
at the most tiresome time. Rubber teats, 
rubbt-r balls, and especially the wooden slides of 
double dark backs, nearly always get affecled 
by damp, and refuse to move easily. 

Powdered talc, or French chalk, is the 
general lubricant for such cases, but sc^ne 
prefer to rub a rather soft fead pencil up and 
down the slide grooves, taking care to shake 
the dark slide well after the process so that 
n» portions of the black lead may remain and 
yet on the surface of the sensitive plate. The 
iding cards also have a way of getting lost, 
iff black cards can be had for a few 



inning of the month the moon 
WIN be on the wane, "last quarter '" occur- 
ring at S.41 a.m. on the 7th. She will con- 
sequently rise laler and later (o finally re- 
appear as " new " on the 14th, and become 
" full " on the jgth at 7.44 p.m. Just be- 
fore sunrise on the 10th ihe pretty spectacle of 
the moon being very dose 10 the planet Venus 
may be witnessed by early risers if ihe morn- 
ing be clear. One sateltile will also be found 
not far from Jupiter on the evening of the Jtst, 

The solar disc has lately been furnishing 
evidence of violent diMurbances beneath its 
surface. Towards the middle of February 
several fine groups of sunspots made their 
appearance. They were evidently of vast pro- 
portions, being visible to the naked eye and 
easily distinguishable by means of a binocular 
(the eye lenses of which were, of course, , 
densely smoked). The largest spot at one 
time covered an area of 700 million square 
miles! As is bo of4en the case during these 
periods of unusual solar activity, a magni- 
ficent aurora was witnessed throughout the 
country on the evening of February olh, and 
was accompanied by the mow intense " mag- 
netic slorm " recorded since the memoraWe 
one of October 31st, 1903. 

Of the planets only Mercury and Jupiter 
possess any interest just now.' The former, 
at all times an elusive object, may be glimpspd 
glittering ovtr the western horizon an hour to 
an hour and a half after Sunset during the 
earlier part of Ihe month. On the ist it will 
be at its farthest eastern distance from the 
sun, and therefore most favourably placed for 
observation. After that date Mercury will 
commence its westward swing back into (he 
glare, and will be lost for a few days i: 
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r by Ihe 



not be used, us it will do no good 
iure, but a great deal of harm, March clouds 
have a character of their own, and are most 
inlerrsting as a study. In Ihis first of the 
•ipriiig months there is generally a good deal 
of electricity abroad, and us every observer of 
Nature' knows, electricity causes the most 
wonderful banks of cloud to form. 

At times these are of such a nature Ihat 
they are bet photographed on a plate by them- 
selves, 11:1 if done in connection With a land- 
■scapo the latter is overshadowed by'the giant 
masses. These negatives can be used as 
studies pure and simple, or printed into a pic- 
lure to enhance a certain planned effect. It 
sounds ridiculous, but as a matter of fact a sky 
in nature often goes very badly with Ihe land- 
scape, and critics are apt lo make nasty re- 
marks on an effect which was simply pholo- 
■graphed direct by the worker. 

If the sTudies are taken for printing in, it 
is always well lo leave a strip of landscape at 
the bottom of the plate as a guide for 



well l< 



louds i 



a little n 



r pictur 



hand," 

The backin.'j cards of (he Kodoid films are 
also most useful for this purpose, and when 
a packel is used the backing cards should be 
carefully preserved. 

The plates for March work should be ot the 
rapid isochromatio type, as the light is far 
from being an good as it looks. Owing also 
to the presence of leafless trees it will be best 
to have ihem backed to avoid any chance of 
halation, F, J. E, 

Onr Photo. Competition. 

TWELVE 0UINEA8 IN PRIZES. 

P holographs intended for the March 
conipplition should have their titles and names 
»nd nddresses ot their senders written clearlv 
oh llif back, and should be addressed 
"Camera," The Coustrv-Side. a and 4, Tudor 
Street. London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s, 6d, will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. 



end of "each week. He can be easily identified 
as the brightest slar-like object in the south- 
west heavens, halt way up towards the zenith, 
.Almost Ihe smallest telescope will show his 
four principal moons, 

A weirdly strange glow may often be seen at 
dusk in the west at this season of the vpiir. 
This is the jodiacal light, so called o 






1 the z 



It a 



> Ohnto 



of pearly liimino<!fv 
tapering upward from the horizon, almost to 
the Pleiades. The origin and nature of Ihis 
celestial Wraith is a mystery. That it is in 
some way intimately copnected with the sun 
seems certain, since it extends on opposite 
sides of that luminary for an immense fl-s- 
tance. According to one theory it is an ejt- 
ceedinglv tenuous extension of the t o - .. 
(only seen at times of total eclipse); another 
hypothesis supposes a faintly illuminated cioiiJ 
of meteoric dust circulating round Ihe suti ; 
while ytt a third suggests an electrical °ffpct 
analogous to terrestrial auroras. The zodi.-ical 
light is occasionally jo effulgent as to be 
mistaken for lingerins: twilight. jThe oppo- 
site e.tttnsion referred to may be noticed i^ 
the east in autumn, heralding Ihe approaflitif 
sunrise, for which reason the Per ■ '^■' " 
the •' False Dawn." 
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Live Stock for Profit and Pleasure. 



POULTRY. 

F«rlUe Bfci. 

n LMOST ihe chief annoyance which 
f\ yearly visits the poultry breeder 
' is that of unfertile eggs, especi- 

slly during the winter months when Ihey 
are so urgently required in the heavy 
breeds which must be batched early in the 
year in order that they may maintain size 
and mature properly. 

First we liave lo consider the ages of the 
birds forming the breeding pen, a point so 
sften overlooked, for we must have age 
on one side— either a vigorous cockerel 
{<hat is hatched last year) with aduh or 
two year old hens, or last year's pullets 
mated with a good cock of two or- three 
years' growth. 

The number of hens given the male bird 
during the present month should not ex- 
ceed four, but after March the number 
may be increased to six. The strength of 
the germ will be much increased if this 
plan 1!^ adopted. 

Exercise in the breeding pen is another 
«ccllcnt and easy method of increasing 
lertilily, for if fowls are gix'en plenty of 
*\ercise by scratching amongst loose litter 
tor grain they cannot fail to be vigorous, 
and hi-re let me state that poullr>' really 
have no other way of wanning iheir feet 
■and bodks than by scratching. Good hous- 
ing and comfortable night shelters with a 
proper shutter to keep out the undcK draft 
will all assist the parent slock to perform 
their natural functions, i.e., the reproduce 
lion of their species. 

I-astly, but not least, it is necessary for 
the fowls which produce the eggs from 
which chickens are to be si n-ctss fully 
hatched lo be suitably fed with nourishing 
food, containing the necessarj- elements. 

We have to consider not only the em- 
bryo, its growth and subsequent dibiit in- 
to the world, but that the chicken is form- 
ed almost entirely from the white of an 
egg and the yolk is the pabulum on which 
it has to exist for fully twenly-four h»urs 
jfler it has emerged from its shell, .^t least 
by a wise pmvision of Nature no food is 
required for th.'tt period of its existence, 
and it is tar better to keep the young 
fledgings without. 

The parent slock requires in place of in- 
sect foods a good flesh forming diet with 
a small percentage of starchy matter which 
cannot form one atom of muscular tissue 
on which strength and vigour depend, 
whilst starchy foods produce an excess of 
earthy salts,' and disease follows. The 
great bulk of stock poultry should be fed 
on solt food with a good allowance of ani- 
Mjal matter, such ai chopped moat, and 
here 1 can safelv advise Spr.iti's Parent 
Toultry Meal, with an addition of ihU 
popular firm's Crissel. which is a capital 
preparation of cooked meat. 

Both of these should be made by pouring 
tioiling water over it and allowing It to 
stand for an hour, if possible, when it may 
ibe dried off to a crumbly consistency with 
middlings or sharps, the dressings from 
wheaten fkiur. so well suited to poultry. 
I-'w grain it is well to ring the changes on 



oats, wheat and mqize, whilst a few peas 
occasionally is a very good pulse food. 

Do not omit to keep the grit box weil 
filled with sharp flint grit, also a second 
box in which a good supply of calcined 
oyster shell is kept, for even with fertile 
eggs, if the shells are too thin to stand the 
three weeks' incubation there will be 
failure, and I have known many vexatious 
results arise from this omission. If my 
readers will follow this advice they can 
confidently expect fertile eggs and healthy 
vigorous chickens. 

Shelter tor Chlekeni. 

I do not advise coddling newly hatched 
chickens, but am decidedly in favour of 
giving the young birds good shelter dur- 
ing the cold weather. Most of our suc- 
cessful poultry breeders make a point of 
giving chickens warm quarters and dry 

On most eslaWishments comfortable 
sheds and outbuildings can be utilized to 
advantage, the ground should be well 
drained and covered with peat moss litter, 
Iried fern, or better still, dry stable 
manure, which if fairly long will keep 
sweet a good time. 

A chill in cold weather will prove disas- 
trous to a hatch of chickens, but this is im- 
possible if proper shelter be afforded the 
young birds, while if small seeds such as 
"Chikko" be scattered in the looser straw 
plenty of exercise is given, and this is very 
essential for their health and development. 

Great tare must be taken to prevent 
chickens running on grass runs in extreme 
frosty weather ; in fact, if sheds cannot be 
given them sm.ill covered, runs can be 
easily improvised, and the ground can be 
kept dry by sifted road scrapings. 

Whether reared by broody hens or arti- 
ficial brooders, cleanliness must be scrupu- 
lously observed, for chickens cannot pos- 
sibly thrive in a dirty slate, and both 
ooops and brooders soon get soiled. Alt 
appliances, of course, should be lime- 
washed before being used. An excellent 
floor for the coops of chickens is a square 
piece of tarred felt, which will prevent 
damp, give warmth, and an immunity 
from lice, which so quickly breed when 
chickens are about. 



DOGS. 

NOTES AMD NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE has pre- 
sented Ihe (orlhcoming Eastbourne Dog 
Show wiih a filipen -guinea challenge cup 
for ihe best <log in the show. 

It was news lo read in a oonl^mporjrv (he 
mhpr day ihal the Kennel Club havp a' rule 
which prohibits the registration of dogs under 
names of notable people. Mr. Rnbort Milsted 
complains that although he had received the 
consent of Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Fred 
Terry, thwe names were r.»fufied him by the 
Kennel Club, and that now, knowing the K.C. 
rule, he intends to ut>e as nomenclature the 



Mr. Redmond, orie of the committee of the 
Kennel Club, speaking at the annual dinner 
of the " Allied South of F.ngland AiredaV uml 
London Scottish Terrier Clnbs," held at the 
Savay Holel, said that while ihe Airedalfc could 
boast of good legs and le*^— the foundation 
of all good lerrieri — a craie lor heitds hai) 
ruined the mastiff, and in the St. Bernard 
had broughl in a lot of cripples. If this i^i 
true, Ihe breeder had belter lake warning and 
revise their points in favour of legs and 

Much interest is aroused in Ireland over 
the foundation of a challenge cup for Irish 
wolfhounds. The cup is lo t* named tht 
" Graham Cup " in comriiemnrnlion of Capi. 
Graham, whose love and work in lhi» interests 
of the hound of chivalry, poetry, and romance 
cannot be too highly appreciated The 
Graham Cup should awaken ihe dormant 
activity of dog lovers in Ireland, and act as an 
incentive to Irish bfeeders not lo let the national 
dog die out. Lady Nesla Fitzgerald heads the 
subscription list. 

U is stated in Our Dogs thai toy bull ter- 
riers ol excellent quality are to be found in 
Glasgow, where these little dogs h;iv'e been 
held in favour and bred jucressfullj for >«veral 
years past, but owing to the decree of fashion 
against them, Scottish fanriers have not lent 
them South for exhibition. The correspondent 
describes tht Glasgow dogs as " beautiful liitie 
chaps, with flat wedge-shaped heads, shprt 
backs, strong ribs, dogs that can kill « 
rodent in double quick time." 

It is not good news to hear that the French 
bulldog is t>eing fnsi Anglicised, 'or no other 
interpretation can be drawn from the adc^ 
tion by tht committee of the reigning dub 
of the new n'etqht. which allows dogs to be 
over 28 lbs. One of the beauiies of Ihe bat- 
eared bull was its weight, which in France 
varies between iS and 14 lbs., and the smaller 
the weight the more highly priied, of course. 
The excuse for removing the weight clause 
is lo allow the inclusion of puppy classes at 
shoM's, that these latter, sad to say — though 

death roll ol a show, by conducing to dis- 
temper, for where puppies congreguie disease 
follows. 

Those great canine providers, Messrs. Spralt, 
held their annual dinner recently at Crosby 
Hall, and not the least inieresiing speech of 
Ihe evening was thai of Mr. Wingrove, who 
related how, in the seventies, Ihe staff of the 
same business consisted of five, including him- 
self, whtrcas, to-d.ny. they numbered over a 
hundred. The growth of the dog business in 
thirty years is quile phenomenal. 

The turtles' Kennel -Association h:is not 
after all availed themselves of the inviiatlon 
to send a representative to the K. C. Council 
of Delegalts, lor. at their annual meeting, held 
at Cruffs Show, on a molion by Mrs. Preston 
VVhyle. it was decided not to do so. 

Nlessrs. Cassell are issuing a com- 
panion work to Miss Simpson'; popular 
biwk on the cat. Thi.s time « is " The New 
Elool( of the Dog, "and Mr. Robert Leighlon 
i>; the editor. Among many new features, a 
verv useful one is th&t enltued " The Dog and 
Ihe Law.' by Mr. W. S. Glynn. This work 
will be issued in monthly parts. 

D©D Y©D WANT 

To Bny or Sail a Dog, m Cat Ponltrr, 
or Cag* BIrdi? 
II 10, tea oor"^ I ■ 

SHLE & EXeHHNfiS 

on Ihe baok eonr 
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Q A^C The Cat Show held at Stuines was a greui lood, und cau^p a vast amouni of iiiis<:nlef b<'- 

success. Mrs. Slingsby, who made numerous sides. In preparing ihp si-le il is bfsi and 

"/^LR Dumb Friends' League has lately enlries, was most successful, and Lady Decies cheapest in the end to lay down a Hoor of l'uh- 

yj been endeavouring to Oml wiLh ihc curried oft some prizes. The show was very trete, extending a few inches beyond ihc liniin 

question of the best method of clearing well managed, and the new disinfectant Auto- of the structure on every side, so thai rodenis 

our London streets and squares of poor lost and ^one kept the air in the hall beaulilully pure are prevented burrowing a road in from below. 

stray cats. and sweel. Sllc and Sbapc. 

Investigation has proved that the greatest "these points are depend™i one upon the 

need exists for 50m e temporary shelter in each ••,r~f~-,r~^ other, and boih are lo some extfent governtd 

Metropolitan borough. The numerous homes _, . r^»» n(n««c> ^Y '^p aspect and the localiiv where the aviarj' 

and institutions, which exist for stray cats have CAu£ DlRDo. is to be erected. 

.tone, and are Join? splendid work, but in the ^j^ ^ „^,jg ^ GAHDEM AVIABY. Whenever a garden wall or some similar 

majtwlty ol cases these homes are situated on ptrmanent structure can be utilised for one 

the outsliirts of London, and consequently the "yHt budding aviarist. and very often the side of the aviary, a lean-to roof is the best 

distance is a serious drawback to those who I more experienced breeder of birds in and easiest for ihe novice to attempt, but when 

would otherwise be willing 10 rescue poor stray J cages, too, sooner or later evolves a de- the aviary has to stand isolated a span roof 

cats from the streets. sire to possess a trim little garden aviary, will have to be made, which will require a 

T-he main idea of this schenie is ,10 establish Certainly, the possession ol a properly- little skill or know ledge of tenoning, 
throughout the Metropolis '" receiving shel- appointed structure of this kind is an ideal |f (^g has the advantage of inspecting one 
ters," where any cat, whether a stray or a not form of bird-keeping, and adds greatly to the (,f ^^^^gg sn,^], readv-erected cottager's green- 
wanted animal, can be taken. Each shelter is pleasure to be derived from this hobby. houses, it will serve as a capital working 
(o be in charge of a responsible caretaker, and But how to make the aviary is often a very ,„odei, with this difference, Uiat in an aviarv 
will be provided with one or more lethal boxes puziling question to the would-be owner, ^^jy ^^^g principal framework of limber will be 
in which diseased or injured cats will be at although Ihe oonstrutlion presents but (ew required, Ihe numerous cross sections for 
once put mercifullv to death. difficulties lo anyone that is at all handy with carrving panes ut glass being dispensed with. 

One of these shelters, in connection with ordinary tools. On the Other hand the details h,^ ^^ i[,g|„ 
"Our Dumb Friends' League," will very are not so easily explained in writing with- We will suppose a lean-to roof is going to 
shortly be opened at 905, Kulham Road. This out the aid of plans or designs. i,j jnaj, against a wall. Of course this can 
is a splendid centre ior"carrving out this good Nevertheless, as seieral correspondenls de- rtadily be applied to a span-roof, bv simpiv 
and humane work. ' sire advice on the subject we will do our best regarding It as a half section, and dupIiratinK 
Several well-known ladies in the cat fancy to describe the consirucfion of a garden aviary it. The superstructure mav be made of either 
are interesting themselves in the movement to "i 9"ch simple and non-technical terms that ihree-quarler inch boards or bricks, lo suit 
eilablish these much-needed receiving shelters anyone should be able to carry out the work individual la.stt and pocket, 
in various centres of the Metropolis. Mr. A. J. without further trouble.- Xhe size of the aviary will likewise be con- 
Coke, secretary of Our Dumb Friends' League, Aspect nad Poitllon. trolled by similar conditions, but for the sake 
1 18, Victoria Street, will be pleased lo give These points must be thought out and de- of elearness-we will suppost our example 10 he 
any further Information, and would gladly cidcd before any work is touched. The ideal 15 feet long, 6 feet wide, b feel high 10 eavrs, 
welcome anv donations from ihe renders nt aspect is one that is open to the soulh-east and 8 f<e! to ridge. 

The Country-Side who may sympathise with and south-west, with a little shade from the Mark out the ground space and at each 

this new move in the right direction for con- sun during the middle of the day, and enclosed corner excavate a hole three feel deep, ami 

ferring benefils alike on man and beast, on the north, east, and west sides. ■ insert the corner posts. These should be planed 

The fund which was started in the cat A position unoer trees or overhanging lall red deal three inches square. Having pisceil 

fancy for assisting Mr. T. B. Mason, the hedges is to be avoided, not only on account them in position, and seen they arc perpen- 

judge, to pay the costs of a recent action of the dripping from the leaves in wet weather dicular. and each sunk in to the correct depih, 

brought against him by a cat exhibitor, reached ketping the aviary in a damp miserable con- fill in the holes with concrete, and allow il ifi 

the total of .i-ijo, and this sum was presented dition, but also because they often allow mice set hard. The total length of Ihe two (rnni 

to him bv Ladv Decies at a large meetin;; of and other natural enemies lo gain access. posts must be nine feet, and of the back po~t 

subscribe'rs. held ni the Westminster r.ili.ie These pests must be excluded with the ut- eleven feet. 

Hotel. laU week. most vigour, as they spoil a large amount of We shall conllnue this subject next week. 

What is it? 

Result of our Second Skill Contest. 
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THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 



The Garden. 



Work for the Week. 



An ImporUnl Weak. 

THE first week in March is important 
in tlie gardener's calendar. Seeds 
of many kinds must be sown ; prun- 
ing th^t has been left over must not be 
left a week longer; all digging operations 
must be wound up ; crops on the ground, 
such as early cabbages, will require to be 
hoed and afforded a little stimulant, nitrate 
of soda being excellent for the purpose if 
applied at the rate oF 2 oz. to the square 

Early peas should be sown. We may 
remind our readers that peas pay for sow- 
ing in boxes of good soil, to be kept in 
a frame near the glass, supplied with air 
and sunshine in favourable weather, and 
hardened off when six inches high before 
planting them in rows in the garden. 

Those who know 

peas only when 

grown thickly on the 

groutsd would be as- 
tonished if they saw 

what a single plant 

devcktps into when 
ireated rationally. 

Tb« Gmnboufs. 
r The greenhouse de- 
partment must also 
receive all Ihe atten- 
tion possible now. 
Seeds of begonias, 
gloxinias, primulas, 
and all kinds of ten- 
der bedding plants 
must be sown at 
once. The propagat- 
ing frame should be 
full of cuttings of 
coleus. fuchsias, 

heliotropes, bouvar- 
dias. Paris daisies, 
and the numerous 
other soft wooded 
plants which require 
to be renewed from ^iati.) 
cuttings every spring. 

Tro^val PIsDti. 

Tropical plants are not so much grown 
as they used to be ; still there are ferns, 
dracsenas, evergreen begonias, palms. 
eudiaris. ixoras, and climbers like bou- 
gainvillea. stephanotis, aristolochia. dipla- 
denia, and alamanda which are all certain 
to find many admirers antong British 
gardeners. 

The stove therefore must be overhauled 
in March, cutting down leggy things, 
using the tops as cuttings and the bases 
for lateral shoots ; repotting or top- 
dressing and cleaning, and. most im- 
portant of all, destroying all the worn out 
and hopeless cripples which too often are 
kept to the disrepute of tropical garden- 
ing. 

Cmertl Work. 

Climbers generally should be cut back 
with what we call severity; they all do 
better when treated on what is known as 



the restricted or spur system, just as 
grape vines do. 

This spring pruning offers a good 
opportunity for getting rid of insect pests 
by burning the prunings an4 dressing 
what is left of the plant with a good in- 
secticide, such as paraffin emulsion. 

The tubers of begonias will have been 
started ere this by placing them on shal- 
low boxes of soU in a warm house. If 
they are intended for pot cultivation they 
must be kept close to the roof glass in a 
hght position where the temperature does 
not fall below 50 degrees and the atmos- 
phere is kept moist. Started now in a 
warmer house with a minimum tempera- 
ture of S5 degrees and treated as stove 
plants, but allowed plpnty of fresh air, 
these begonias may be had in full flower 
by the end of May. 



Couttaotlve Work In tk« Garden. 

The weather lately has not been favour- 
able to any large garden operation, such 
as rockery making, the formation of 
paths or the transplantation of large 
evergreens. It is not, however, too late 
in March for such work. There is no 
more enjoyable undertaking in horticul- 
ture than that of making a new garden 
or reconstructing an old one. 

The laying down of lawns, planning of 
beds and borders, selection of sites for the 
rockery, the rosery, the aquarium, the 
wikl garden, and the garden house. 

Then the choice of tree, shrub, herb, 
bulb, and fern for the different positions 
and their arrangement on lines that will 
be pleasing to the eye and suitable to the 
needs of the plants themselves — this, we 
repeal, is delightful work, and March is 
the best month in which to carry out these 



Water Gardening. 

Water gardening is growing in [wpu- 
larity. Where a supply of water is pro- 
vided by a stream, or even a ditch fed by 
a spring, a little ingenuity enables one tc 
construct a water garden and bog in which 
a large number of both beautiful and '.n- 
teresting plants are easily provided for. 
In water a foot deep the hardy nym- 
ph aeas, now numerous in variety and 
cheap in price, can be satisfactorily 
grown. Then there are the Kaempfer 
irises, in themselves a lovely garden ; the 
kingcups, frog bit, water soldier, some of 
the primulas, especially rosea and ja- 
ponica, sagittaria, and bogbean. These, 
and many other water or bog loving plants 
can all be provided for at very lillle ex- 

An article upon " A Water Garden under 
glass " appears on page 228 of this issue. 

The Snowdrops. 

Beloved by every- 
body, these are the 
mid- winter flower 
par excellence, ap- 
pearing lo best ad- 
vantage when 
naturalised in grass. 
Snowdrops are not at 
all particular in their 
requirements, and, 
indeed, will usually 
increase it left un- 
disturbed. We sug- 
gest that when the 
bulbs are purchased 
in quantity in au- 
tumn, as they can be 
quite remarkably 
cheaply, a few should 
be planted in pots For 
the decoration of the 
greenhbuse in Janu- 
ary. They will not 
bear any forcing, but 
if brought along in a 
cold frame wiU give 
great pleasure when 
in flower. 
About a dozen dis- 
tinct species of Galanthus are recognised, 
some of these being autumn flowering 
and there are also numerous forms. G. 
Elwesei, the giant snowdrop, from Asia 
Minor, is a fine species, but it require* 
sheltered positions and does not seem to 
succeed well everywhere. G. nivalis, th* 
comrnon snowdrop, is a native plant. 



'. y. ykttf. 



Garden Query Answered. 

Bafibein — Sow the seeds of bogbean at 
once in the place wtiere you wish 10 esiabliiti 
the plani. The leaves possess hilter ionic 
properiics and in larg? doses 3re raiharTic 
and emetic. They are little used at present, 
but were formerly in request for fever, gi>ut, 
and rheumatism. They are used in Sweden 
as a substitute for hops. We are unable t« 
sav if ihis property is in the flowers aJso.-> 
(to M. R. Brist, Kirkcaldy.) 
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Amwers to Correspondents. .Ct'.r.'/r.ttf^S.h'.r.L*? S;jJ/SV.a=:»,,.^;''CK, 

SPECIAL KNNQUNCEMCNT. a!so be Used in sdf defence, its ordinary "--■'— -■-"- 

Ufrtng ID IMa prSBBura upon our gpaoo, II li only employmenl is only to sinp and (par Uie flesh 

■loasltaie la pnnl In insss Eolumn* aniwari to que*, of quarry which has been killed by the erip 

It'poorien^rm.^ ""'J^dtXlln leljrin »«."ng »>' 'he t»!ons.-{to H. V.nnicombe.) 
■niwarii ig ihetr nuerles, we are prepared, » lai SlBri IdcaOaed.— The bright star which has 

vlded ihai w'lth each" ■e'paiBta*'nu»ll»i 'tHiae '^^ evenings of Januarv and Februarv is the 

Caupana (Ilka Ihat an paga v.) aut mm first magnitude star-Sirius (the dog star), in 

;?.,.s".'..",r .s.™;::..r,ss';; r *■ ™",t""™ <;"" "'i-, <"» s™. •^)- .-.. 

irlbule i;ie (liiea oepiH of IHe paper amonf ^^^ !<maller object has no real connection with Bet'di 

peraana mho do not already laka It. it. The polar star (Polaris) can be best found 

na*aV"*VjrdVIJlS.%3jr»'dt'o%o'!^t^aTc'rr' ">■ '"^^"^ "' '"* "'Poi"'*"." '■-'-, the two 

S'Jrt,;: rt?a?,r l^e ad«n"agi° 'oi ihe aar.L, oi '^""^P'^uous stat^ forming, at this lime of the 

tShSd'"fh'rne"B £"«' A lhil"!( mambaVa" '* ""*' "' '''""Eh" — (lo A. J. KeiM, Bwkh, R.S.O.) 
Correctiim — In an arjicle upon Jupiier 

Initiative Flower*.— The suggestion that (pagfe 181. Februafy gth) the rotation period (oVH^Davey) L^niTAjK !hot'withrat^'mii«"([( 

n;ilurat root-grafting might take place be- should have been given as 9 hrs. 55 mins. Lo*pdou.-(R. 'c. Karnes.) Ghen P.kboi at Kcw.— 

iween nhmts erowinff ciose I0ir<'iher and in- '^6i seos. ' ■ (See above.) 

nueiice Ihe thaVatter <■( the (Imvi^rs has alreadv ' -..r-^r^ **F V ^*""* ^"" *^'''" "*""" '•'<'"''''"> M«E- 

l"*en discu-i'ftl, and is regarded as improbable and long-lailed duclt— aid a few anendani guilt 

;SS»:r' °' '°""'- ^■'"-'"•'•-"" '■ "■ Nature Records of the Week. fsLEHl-S; " 

Pmm Molh,— Vour puss moth wili come (Sanlln by Readersol " The C*UDtry^Ua."> """ '"uriied ro iheir 

out in M.-ty or perhap, earlier if it has been „raoBOMY. f^. '.h. ir«'s„?1or"' 

hepl in a warm place.— <lo A. OllliCOHV.) ^ me Noriii«bh LiGHrs.-Fu.iher records of the NOTB( PROM ITALY. 

Wood PlftcoD Disease.— I 

of the woodpigeon 
good condition but 

low i, the epidemic whi.h is r.iging a.rong ™Yd lik'e'".oTubIi^ba*d'' ^r^SSr?*- »f '»™7 ooVo^ thl"'M,' iT^rT.^''^."'!l' '■">■»•«' ."-y 

the n-oodpis(^)n flocks in Munipshire and other ling =nd Bade one feel e«eeedi«^^^^^ bIna) Glasgow. -O. S. Cra-forif. 

J be the same disc'ai.e CoiouRs.-R^m: 



Pisease.— The cause r.fdcalh «'?'?LrS''Vif'"i,° '"' ,r' ^'''/•t*''°.f'^u?l!'' t,'"" « ^""fS "" " *^'"= ^ >^«="''>"- U't 

, . , - , J - «orrti»ich, Cheihire (G. Owen), Jordanhill, Ren- Several Buckcipi leeo ia Rome, evidenllv niniei 

I which was picked up in frew^hire (T. Barelay. B.E.N.A.), Biewood Siaf- ing ihere.-<l. Gowao.) ' 

with the beak soft and yel- f°rd (B. N. Wale). "The grandeur of ibe whole CURIOUS FREAK. 

whiih is r.ieine aironc ''"I'i" , ■!*''' """l ."'T*"*!- •'""« description we PiceoN wiih 6ve toes on ilie righ 

■ M '■>"■* J ' * would like 10 publish bad we ipace. - wa^ aopil- <"" on [be left at Glasgow — (I 

b tn Ilunipshire and other ling and made one feel eiceedingly small " s™ B E N A ) i>»i»w. ij. 

, to be the same disease Coiouas.-Remaikable sunrise and sunset ioDevon- WILD PLANTS. 

iwdcd i>ifi.o.i lofts some- ''"" "? ■lf^"'"\. '3"'- * =i"-iou» «'!«• of dark _"oi-'-' ""■i Cowslip in bloom near 

.. J.Lt It U highly Tn.'t^t.Z;'- '"'■ """""' "* ""' ""''''- ''"■^""V H.h.-(H. W. Cook.) 



contagious. — (to G. E. . .. 

NolMonPo.t«rd..-\o.thcrcisnopbjecUon KeuT'i-ebr«?^,st:-(W.''shTlVingJ"'.). 'rio^?! InllUBMa and DeaffTOM. 

«halever lo notes bcms wnt 'for pubhiaiion, white with brown patches oa head, Holbeacb, 

di:.. on posicarih, provided that a Hfffe mar- '-"•ci... February ijih.-fL. M. Curtis.) This winter «ith ih- =-^=nn' t .,-1 

gin is left on Ihe card for th» Editor's pencil.- ''""" """ "" "'"'*' ""'' "" ^'""°'' " "^""^ "''"" 

(to 1.A..V M, s. J., Boiiey.) i<.--hiiurr^wri^,- B;;;„Vmiuth, °:;he7e"';h;; 

Orange with Sklo ll|gide._lt is not vcryun- ""= fed during the cold weather. February i,th, 

ustial lor frui;s, like ihe orange enclosed, lo up ihf'rwtr neal Be«'''A"on ~'''" 

have folds of the' uulir skin growing inwards German.) REn-iHiiaATED Diver she 

towards the middle. Such fruits are made up tei. February sib. -J A Qua t remain. 

■ of a number of "carpels," and I believe that c"n;.)"HMPOE""epori'ed™s«n n! 

origiiiallv each "carpel" was a separate Kent, February gih.— <F Banholi 

fruit. If 90. the tendency of the skin some- ^A^""'^ ■'Tl'l'S 'b"" ''"f'' °°' ^' 

times to grow bMWfen the carpel^ would be a Hanis.'^Two oihers seen inJhe^i'l 

pariint reversion in the ancestral type- — (to C Gkkc\ P.hrot, living ai large 

■■ " LL. Richmond.) '"'"" '" "- "• '- "--■■ "■ 
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ExlTSOTdluary Egg.— It Is not unusual for !"('" W. ^^er^r*An°h«'j'''"dfB^in''the''Mme "^l^^^'^j 'J"''=/p''0'>lem is a serious one. In 



usual for _(F. W. JeKery,) Another, feeding .1 .ne same - - - 

le. but a triple egg "■»)■. in Kew Gardens.— (P. Gamoon.) "VEav '"^^' <'*y* "' strenuous competition, t 



that the hen is functionalh- diseu»ed.~-(io ■■ B. three days umil fXUI^ , "i' o^' ,he''1oS' of "i tirsl aniJ forenio ,. 

M. H.") f«""i cbimney at Lemington, nea> Newcastle,"- i'""' '"'""^ '^^ mistaken idea that the por drum 

When Snip. " Drnm."- Vcs. the wriier in iu? «rhan. S"" °"^™-' ,[P"1«''I» = cormorant; :s the. most important pa^t of the hearing 

I'cafioni Masazi«c was ralhcr confusing birds ON HrORATION "'' ™ ""''""^■^ apP'ratas, T,.,s old belief can be pitched aside 

the seasons when he coupled " the drumming S^s^ MiRriK.-"On January i>st at Staicioss ^'' nal-earth ' theory, 

ol the snipe'' with "'the ringing of Ihp ""'he E.e, a sand martin He* 'qnile close to me! *\e must get behind this delicate membrane 

skates "-as sounds of the counlry in January.- J^„ CoJSla I r ■-<«;' vi;*™™/),;/^^^ vV^"""- ""^ ^-^ '""' ""^"^'O" "P"" 'he far more impor- 

(to Lone Hunter.) ary 13th.) F,rjprA"s."Fl«kr^"iJg "VjS"" '^?'. '""^' structure of the ear. I.ving just 

SIM tor MWllng-bOMS.— Both tits and robins ?:"^b '" N ■ February i6ih. wind S.W.-(lt. Gil- f'^'"™ the ear drum and resting against it are 

probably prefer nc>^ling-boses which are placed J™'w* «--« ''"'"' ^f""" '"'"'^' '■'■'^'"^^ vlbrale in unison with 

in the shade, but the great thing to lake care 'it^s^^fhree e.« in old ■ bi , , 'he ear-drum. These bones fit one another and 

of is that cats, rats, or ntice cannot reach the Little Baddow, Esse«"<r*. DMy ««? Febru """^ controlled by minute muscles which are the 

entrance. Therefore, the box should not be t'l 9'^;^ Neatly fledged young one found, Fehru. ''"'«« .'".'he body. The first of these three 

among branches.— (to \V. Potter.) Si..n"-s V.g fo"nd '« liotSrm"si*^* ^l""' a "■" '* '" ^'^""'' «'"'^" "'"•' ''>« ear-drum, 

NmU of Saiiilplper».—Manv kinds of sand- "i ■6ib.-(S. c Knight.) Shrr'oWs wiih th™ f*"'s other end it fits into a second bone which 

pipers, including the common sandpiper, nest b*I!n a I^Tt «'-''- "■' '^'.'?e""'J' S. C.a_wford. '" }"") ''.'^ '"'O » "iird. This last one of Ihe 

on the ground, but the green sandpiper and Surrey, February 

the wood sandpiper of Europe, and the solitary BIRDS' SONQ. 

sandpiper of Norll; America nest, as Mr'. .../"""f' "=«' 

" raft stated, rather hi-'i in the old nts ' ' "■ " »" 



- . . . Such trouble j 

happen to your ear; ia perhaps developing now. 
Any reader suffering from deafness should 
write at once 10 Prof. G, Keilh-Harver 
(Room 816J, 117, Holborn, London, E.G., (or > 
Illustrated Booklet, fullv describing an entirely - 
" --"—'-J --11W which has alr*ad> 




a distinction was drawn between them. B"';,'^- 
■■ Drake " is the male of anv kind of duck.— Hayes 


Hams, Ifebrnary ,«th,-(A. E, Gatdne 
"cimmon"'' Kenr"' '°'*' ''^°' ''" ^'^ 




A Cannibal Mouse It Is not an uncommon ^°^,?'- 


ton College, Berk., February ,nd 


thing for one mouse to kill and partially eal a (1. H, 
fellow captive. This is especially Mkeir lo februa 




happen i( Iwo males are put together.— (to A. „tibou 


inat note. a( Leeblade. Glos.. Febiua 



wi.iiuui uiiai noie. at i.ecblade. tjlos Fehruarv st.,j-«(,j*..^M ujriiiuu njiicii im^ ai 

■6ih,-<M, S.) Cullen, Banffi, February 9ih.-(/, effected hundreds of truly marvellous cut 
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Some Lunar Phenomena Explained. 



EVEN those who scarcely pause to 
speculate on such matters must have 
occasionally experienced a curious 
Wi'onder that it is invariably the same face 
of the moon that is seen month after 
month and year af^er year. 

With most of the planets the surface 
marking's are diFersified by regular rota- 
tion of their respective globes. Even the 
sun gives us a slowly moving view of his 
sun-spot groups whenever they occur, and 
it is evident that our earth must provide 
the Lunarians, Martians, and Jovians (if 
there be any) with a singularly interesting 
panorama of terrestrial features. Yet in 
seeming disregard of the universal rule, 
the moon persists in keeping the same 
stereotyped disc turned towards us without 
at any lime satisfying our curiosity as to 
the topography of its averted side. 

The movements of the moon were a 
great puzzle to earlier astronomers, and 
even now, in the face of observed effects, 
a good many folk find it dtfhcult to realise 
tfiat <iur satellite does actually rotate on 
its axis in the same way as other well- 
ordered celestial bodies. The monotony 
of a changeless aspect compels the con- 
clusion that the moon is not only 
a dead world in a general- sense, 
but also inanimate as regards in- 
dividual motion. 

Such, however, is not the ease. 
The esplanation lies in the fact 
that our satellite occupies cs- 
actly the same time to eHept n 
rotation as it does to complete a 
revolution. It is this coincidence 
in the two movements that ren- 
ders the lesser one imperceptible, 
human experience being more 
accustomed to a greater axial 
than orbital speed. 

The realityof lunar rotation will 
be evident from the accompany- 
'ing diagram, in which E repre 
sents the earth and the small disc 
the moon. It will be obvious that 
whereas at position A the shaded 
hemisphere {averted from the 
earth) is directed towards the 
top of the page, at position B it 
has moved round to the left. 
Similarly when position C is 
reached the shaded side is point. 
ing downwards in the opposite 
direction to that of A. In othei 
words, the moon has accom. 
plished half a rotation as well as 
half a revolution. At D we have th« 
reverse position to' B with the shaded por- ■ 
tion to the right, the original position 
b"ing restored to A. 

Since therefore the same side has in turn 
faced every point of the compass it follows 
that the moon must have executed a com- 
plete rotation. In fact the rotation would 



By NORHAN LATTEY. 
present quite an ordinary aspect were the 
observer situated outside the lunar orbit. 
This can be easily demonstrated by plac- 




DUfiBm lUuttrsting (he mooo'i rolaHoB. 

ing a penny on the table to represent the 
earth and sliding another round it a few 
inches away always keeping the King's 
head turned towards the stationary coin. 



this way features along the rim come into 
slightly better view, though the extension 
is very trifling. 

The causes of the moon's phases, 
though familiar enough, are apt to be 
puzzling. Another simple diagram will, 
however, make the matter clear. Let the 
central gl6be, as before, stand for the earth 
and the inner row of discs the moon, as 
seen from the earth, at twelve stages of 
its revolution. The outer row of discs 
representing the moon as actually appear- 
ing in space with its side towards the sun 
cmilinually. illuminated by the solar rays 
which are streaming from the left. 

Now it will be obvious that at the 

periods when the moon is between the 

earth and the sun, ^s at 1, the darkened 

and consequently invisible hemisphere is 

turned (o the former, and it is " new " 

moon, ^tould our satellite happen to be 

hi a direct line with the sun an edipse 

of that luminary takes place. ,- At 3 a 

terrestrial observer can just see the left 

hand edge Ot the disc lit up and the result 

is a crescent which at 3 has grown larger. 

At 4 half ihe sunlit hemisphere becomes 

visible, and we call it " first quarter " 

because one fourth of the moon's 

orbit has been traversed. The 

phase increases until 7, when the 

whole disc ts illuminated and we 

have " full " moon. It is here 

that lunar eclipses occur should 

the moon h.nppen to plunge into 

the great lake of shadow cast 

by the earth. The waning" of 

the moon is brought about in the 

same manner by the process 

being reversed, " last quarter " 

occurring at position 10 and the 

High and low moons are effects 



, the ( 



. Ihe 



Dlkgram innitrattiiK the mi»D*j phasM. 



Were the moon's rotary motion to be- 
come retarded or hastened in ever so small 
a degree we should, of course, gradually 
see its entire surface. As it is, owing to 
the elliptical form of our salellite's orbit 
and the slight inclination of its axis to 
that orbit, we are able at times to look 
over the edge a little in all directions. In 



seasons. As has been seen from 
the foregoing, the full moon 
must always be in the opposite 
part of the heavens to that occu- 
. pied by the sun. If therefore the 
sun be high in the sky at mid- 
' day (as it is in summer in the 
northern hemi^here) it will only 
dip a little below Ihe northern 
horizon at midnight. 

The moon can consequently ■ 
only be a small distance above 
the horizon at that lime^ of the 
year. Conversely in winter when 
the sun is low at midday and 
descends far below the northern horizon 
the moon has a high elevation above the 
southern part of the sky. By this accom- 
modating arrangement Nature makes up 
to mankind for the early withdrawal of 
sunlight and gives us the moon " to rule 
the night when the hours of darkness are "^ 
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" How bvauti fully is suggested to us the will not be discontented because questions the word " mammal " j but up to date they 
value and excellence of deciduous things, have not been answered, suggested topics have completely failed, and 1 do not thmk 
lor were all mantles to temain for ever, have not beer discussed, and so on. Next that they will ever succeed. I do not 
(li'ii' much should -we remain unconscious week 1 hope to have a belter story to tell, ihinlt that we shall ever persuade the 
of? Light and summer that reveal so and I l.ope, too, then to be{,m " The Story British public to abandon the familiar dis- 
much hide even more. Darkness, that of Ojr CJrds." tlnctlon between, say. a horse as an 

we think so dreadful, takes us away from » * • " animal " and a sparrow as a " bird " ; 

the earth to the heavenly lamps, and that In our "Nature Records" last week and 1 regard any attempt to coerce a 
which till now was silent, begins to some readers may have noticed with sur- people into using a word which they do not 
speak."— Leo. H, GRiNDON.—Sent by F. prise a side-heading of "Animals," fol- want to use, merely because it may be 
•"'""fi''' lowed by another of " Birds," Every more correct etymologically than one 

*'• text-book in the country tells us that birds, which they have been in the habit of using 

TJEADERS wiU ^ observe that we are as well as reptiles, fishes, insects, and is mere pedantry, and deserves to fail. 
J\ starting a "Sale and Exchange" worms, are "animals"; and, therefore, So 1 propose to drop th% word "mam- 
page. This has been so frequently my choice of this heading lor records re- mal," except when dealing with strict 
suggested by readers that— now that the lating to such creatures as stoats in oon- scientific definitions, and to use the word 
paperhasbeencnlarged— I havedecided to tradislEnction to birds may have seemed "animal" instead, as signifying any 
try the experiment of devoting space to it. to be a blunder. But, as a matter of fact, four-limbed, hot-blooded animal with hair. 
It IS not so smiple a mailer as you might if was the result of a final— I hope— dc- At the same time 1 shall gladly yield to 
suppose. At the outset it involves con- cision of a very troublesome question. In ibe wishes of our readers in the mailer, 
siderable (rouble in organising a deposit ordinary conversation almost ail of us draw and I should especially be glad of the 
system to ensure that buyer and seller will, a line of distinction between "animals" opinions of our naturalist friends on Ihe 
so far as re possible, receive complete and " birds " or " insects." We think of proposed innovation, 
satisfaction every time. To tdis end our an animal as a hairy, hot-blooded creature • " * 

rules must be most carefully observed by with four limbs; of a bird as a fealhered. An Aberdeen reader, Mr. H. E. Shorlt, 
all parties; and the scale of charge is so hot-blooded creature with four limbs of returns to the question, whether weasels, 
k)w that unnecessary correspondence must which two have become modified as etc., can " fascinate " their victims, in a 
be spared us if the experiment is to prove wings; of an insect as a creature with a way which shows that I failed to make 
successful. Our wide circulation in the body of several distinct parts and six legs, the matter clear. It is a frequent .failing 
country, as well as in (he cities, shouW • • • of mine in stating briefly an argument 

bring especially into touch those who de- Our teachers tell us, however— and «'''ich is quite plain in my own mind, lo 
sire to let with those who desire to obtain etymologically speaking thev are quite <*'"'* points that are necessary to make it 
lurmshed pnd unfurnished houses or apart- right— that birds and insecls are animals P'"'" ^° others. Thus. Mr. Short! quotes 
ments; and I trust that this will become and that we ought to use the word "mani^ ''^"'''' approval my view that in the course 
an important weekly item in the " Sale mal " when we wish to speak of horses "^ evolution creatures can only acquire 
and Exchange ' page throughout the holi- dogs, lions, etc.. as belonging to a dass '•■"^"Il'cs which are useful lo them; and 
, day seasons of spr^nR and summer. distinct from cuckoos or butterflies. Now, !'''''* '*■['' cannot conceive any circumstances 

. - I have not seen any indication thai the '" *'h'eh the habit of being fascinated by 

I j'" ^""-^ g™'«f"' W readers round British public desires to adopt this word "^'"''al enemies could have been useful 
l»ndon who have responded so willingly " mammal "; and I am on the side of the '*> rabbits; and then he asks, " But what 
to my request for information as to the Brilish public in the matter The word "f the others, the natural enemies? Would 
places where the nightingale can be heard is an ugly one. to begin with Secondly "**' they have found the power of fasci- 
in season within a aj-mile radius oT the if we understand its meaning, it refers to "''t'"g "leir prey of the greatest use to 
Metropolis. I have received notes from a detail of structure which we do not ordi "'^'" '^"^ ^y the same process of evolution 
the following places :— Naveslock (near narily consider— or wish to consider-in "^'^^'- "«' ^^e power have become one 
Komford), West Drayton. North Mymms our conception of an animal. When we "^'^'"^^ '^ "«" universal amon^ such 
(neat Hatfie d) Walthamstow, Chigwell, k«k at a dog or a horse we do not men- species?" 
Queensmen (v.a Putney), Ruislip, Ching- tally classify it by the fact that the female ^ * " " 

rT^H J^^ R i;'' ^'^n'^' Woodford, has " mamm«," or teats; and the Br^fsh ™^ ^^ows that I ought to have com- 
KichnTond,BusheyBroxbourjie, Winch- public is right in refusing to like a \wrd "'*^"'^^'' my argument by expluining 
more Hill t-urfleet, High Beech, Feltham. which has no better recommendation than ^^^"'^y '^' ''''* supposed process of " fas- 
Staines, Chertsey. Wimbledon Common, this. cinalion " must take place in the mind of 

Hendon, Cookham Dean (near Maiden- • • « the rabbit, if anywhere. Thfe weasel 

head). Petersham, New Bamet, Hadleigh " the scientists who strive to force upon "light, as ages passed, have acquired 
cL c Tj J u'^*' S'3""'0'* Coftmon, "s this strict distinction between "animal" various terrifying features- instead of 
Shenheld and Hutton Statron (near Brent- and "mammal" were strictly scientific ^'h'di it has become an insignificant-look- 
wood), tnfjeld, South Croydon, Crow- tney would have to admit that "mammal" '"S '""'e reddish-brown animal, perfectly 
hurst, and Loughton. Will readers who is a misnomer to a certain extent since •'"'ap'^ to hunt by stealth and remain in- 
know other places where the nightingale there are mammals, such as the' duck- visible on the leaf-strewn ground in winter 
can be heard in season, within the 25-mile moles, whose females have not those or- —■*"'■ "o matter bow terrible its appear-- 
radius of London, send me the facts on a gans which wouW otherwise constitute a ^""^ '"'fi^*'t be. it would only have made 
postcm-d? By so doing they will be scientific justification for the objectionable *^^ "^^'^ "■"" ^'"^Y the faster, unless atr 
helping towards the publication in The name. And, apart from the scientific ^"■"s time the latter had acquired a habil 
Country-side of the most useful and in- aspect of the matter, there is no sufficient °' ^^^"S " fascinated." No development 
teresling natural history map which has excuse for the invention of such a word °^ the weasel could start this peculiar pro- 
been produced for a long time. as " mammal " lo replace the popular "^^ '" 'he rabbit's mind; and since the 
* ' * word "animal," in mere pedantic asser- *'''^t rabbit which chanced to Acquire it 
For shortcomings and omissions both in tion of the fact that the latter is etymo- *""'"' ^^^^ "^e" caught and killed, it is 
these Notes and in other parts of the paper togically too vagije. Many of the most "manifest that nature could not have cn- 
which are written with my own hand I useful words in the English language have ^ouraged the habit by means of evolution. 
must, for this issue at any rate, ask in- parted company with their etymological Therefore it could not have become a 
dulgence. Pleurisy is. 1 find, an illness significance, some even being used to ex- characteristic of rabbits in general, 
which strikes one suddenly, and strikes press almost the exact opposite of the • • • 
hard. That I have been able somehow meaning with which their sponsors en- Perhaps we are ill-qualified lo see this 
to mainlam the continuity of my work dowed them. matter clearly, because we as human be- 
during this week >s a great deal to be • • • ings. are familiar with the idea of being 
thankful for ; hut greater still is the know- I have watched with sympathy the at- " fascinated " by the ultra -terrible But 
ledge that our readers, knowing the facts, tempts of scientific writers to popularise although this may lead ttdisaster in some 
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(ew cages, it is really a useful develop- 
^nt of the human habit of guiding con- 
duct by reason. When reason is momen- 
tarily overwhelmed by horror the human 
being stands "' rooted to the spot " until 
his reason resumes command. And m 
nine cases out of ten that moment of in- 
action saves the situation. When you 
start back, horror-struck, from a snake 
in the path, the frightened ript'ile creeps 
away. When your heart almost sto^ 
beating after a mysterious sound in the 
darkness, some harmless explanation pre- 
sently offers itself. -In either case pre- 
cipitate action might have been calamitous. 

But neither the rabbit, nor any other 
hunted animal can alkiw itself that 
momentary pause. Its action must be 
instantaneous and automatic, otherwise it 
would always be caught. In the mind of 
the rabbit, therefore, there is no material 
out of which this habit of being " fas- 
cinated " could have grown; and what- 
ever qualities the weasel may have ac- 
quired, they will not work inside the rab- 
bit's brain.. Therefore, 1 say that weasels 
eannot fascinate rabbits. If they could, 
rabbits would king ago have ceased to 
exist. 

_ Those who were present at the first meet- 
ing of the British Empire Naturalists' 
Association in September last will remem- 
ber the eloquent appeal of Mr. Gawler 
to country members to help in making 
the holidays of children sent into the 
mjntjy in summer by the Children's 
Country Holiday Fund more enjoyable 
and interesting, by taking them out on 
country rambles and showing to them 
some of the wonders of the country-side. 
It is not every one who has the inclination 
or the ability to interest children in 
nature ; but the matter is not to end where 
Mr, Gawler's appea! left it. 

Mr. C. J. Chase, headmaster of the 
Gkiucester Road School, Peckham— which 
(I have heard) is not only (he largest of 
London schools, but has also won the 
leading honours in nature study— has com- 
pared the list of the B.E.N.A. with the 
list of places to which the London chil- 
dren are sent for their holidays in Julv 
and August, and finds that more than a 
hundred different towns and villages in 
England are represented on both lists. 
Therefore, he proposes to communicate 
.with B.E.N.A. members ii| all those 
places, while the hon. secretarv of the 
organisation which gives the ' children 
their holidays will communicate with iis 
responsible representatives in the same 
places. Thus it is hoped to tiring the 
two organisations into touch; so that 
there will be at least a chance that in 
more than a hundred places these London 
children will find sympathetic friends 
willing to take them for at least one walk 
in the country end tell them something 
about the interer'ng and novel common 
objects round them. 

There wouM be no difficulty, for in- 
■tance. for any country resident in pre- 
paring for the ramble, to ascertain before- 
hand the whereabouts of several birds' 
nests containing young, sunny comers 
where buttertlies will be seen, nooks 
where beautiful wild flowers will be in 
bbom, and so on. IJkely places for hares. 



rabbits, squirrels, water rats, etc., williie 
marked. The haunts of snakes, blind 
worms, or lizards may be visited. Pheas- 
ants, partridges, moorhens, herons, wild- 
duck may be seen. 

Speckled trout lurking in the shallows ; 
schools of roach or dace racing together 
from view ; painted dragon-flies, busy 
wasps' nests, colonies of caterpillars, 
beetles, bees, and flies — filled with such in- 
cidents a summer afternoon might be 
made a panorama of delight; and think 
what a red-letter day in the memory of 
the city-child would be that on which, by 
lucky chance, he saw a living wild fox 
sneak to covert^ a stoat chase a rabbit, or 
a sparrow-hawk seize its quarry I I hope, 
then, that when Mr. Chase's appeal shall 
come to individual members of the 
B.E.N.A., they will, unless they distrust 
too much their own powers of telling 
children a few facts of interest in simple 
language, lend their aid to the good cause! 

So many readers write to say that they 
have found amusement for themselves and 
friends in the " Planting " game which 
I described incidentally in one of these 
notes, that I am tempted to describii 
another. We have always called this thtj 
" Ending-the-Word Game." The playei' , 
who begins gives a letter, as " H." H«( 
must have in his mind the name of som<l 
natural object— an animal, bird, reptile,', 
fish, insect, flower, efc. — which begins 
with that letter. Each pl&yer must add 
a letter in turn, always having in mind 
a similar name, but taking care not to 
finish the name of any other natural ob- 
ject. The player who finds himself in 
such a fix that he cannot think of a letter 
that will not finish a t\ame is allowed to 
try to cheat. That is to say. he mav add 
on any letter which does not complete a 
name, even if he 'has no other name in 
his mind. But the next player can then 
challenge him to say what name he is 
thinking of. 

The player who completes a name, or 
who has not a name in his mind when 
challenged loses one of the three "live§," 
or counters, with which each player 
starts ; but if he is wrongly challenged, 
then the challenger loses instead. Suppose 
that the first player, thinking of a had- 
dock, says '■ H "; the next player, think- 
ing of a horse, adds "O"; Ihe third 
player, thinking of a housefly, adds "U"; 
the fourth thinks of a hound, and adds 
'■ N "; the next player may think of a 
houndstongue fern, but he must not add 
a " D," because that makes " Hound," 
and probably he is unable to think of any 
other natural object whose name begins 
" Houn — ." In despair, perhaps he wil! 
add "T," trusting that the next player 
will not dare to challenge him, but will 
add another impossible letter, such as 
" E." and run the risk of being challenged 
himself. Sicall in [he game consists in 
giving the word a twist into a certain 
direction so that the final letter must fall 
to your most dangerous opponent. Of 
course, there is no need to limit the game 
to (he names of natural objects; and in 
n*ixed company perhaps Ihe best plan is 
to alk)w any English word, using a handy 
dictionary as referee in cases of doubt. 
E. Kay Robinaon. 
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The Carter's Song. 

Twilight groy li softly tteatiag, 

Folded are ibe sheep ; 
Homeward now the milkmaiti calling 

Cows from pastures steep. 
Through the woods, and over meattows. 

Guided by a gleam 
From my lonely cottage window. 

Home I ride my team. 
Twilight fading into shadow, 

Crescent moon above; 
Thronging now the open doorway. 

Curly heads I love. 

GRISELJIA HtRVEV. 



Nature Records of the Week. 

(Suit In by Rea4OT*«f "TbeCoiiatrr-SKI^"' 

Aninila. — Fox, black one sei 
Raisdale Valley, near Cievelani 
Cook.) 

Btrdi Seen, etc.— Bittern : I 
hear thai the billern reported' s 
ington Hall, King's Lynn. Norfolk, has been 
carefully protected singe the beginning of De- 
cember, and was still there in the middle of 
February.— (E. K. R,) 

SuEw ; Fine male shot near King's Lynn, 
Norfolk, February i6lh.— (The Honou.-ble 
,Mrs. Darnay.) [This is believed to be Ihe oniy 
"mew ever recorded for the locality. — Ed.| 
/ Great Grey Shrike seen Februarv i.st at 
Mavestock, near Romford, Essex.— {C. A. 
piles.) 

I LiTTLB Owl caught in rabbii-irup near 
,'Grantham.— (H. B. Sharpe.) (This bird haunw 
rabbit-burrows, — Ed.] 

Buzzards, three seen,' Comrie, Perthshirt, 
February I4lh. — (S. Macpherson.) 

Eagle seen near Danbv Beacon, Yorks., 
February igth.— (S. Cook.) 
Marked Birds. 

Woodcock, white one shot neat Petethead. 
— ^Seton P. Gordon.) 

Great Grey Shrike seen Feliruarv isi at 
Kenis Bank. Lanes.. February ii^t (F. W. 
Chadwick) ; with white collar at ^Vimbledon, 
February isth.— (T. Calver.) 
Btrdi' %<Mi. 

Blackbird, full song recommenced February 
I7lh, near Middlesborough, Yorks,— (S. Cook.) 

Vellow-hamuebs and Chaffinches reported 
singing, with, of course, Skvlarks and 
Hedobsparrows from many places. 
Early Migrants. 

Swallows: Hock seen near Wimbledon. 
February ifilh (H. Randerson); two seen, Tot- 
tenham, February 15th.— (H. C. Britten.) 

CvcKOO. " heard at Rosewarne Park, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall, February 8(h. "— ( BVHer* 
Morning Nems.) 



Birds' Early Ncits. etc. 

MAC.rlEs relumed to nesling-tiiCe for a day, 
Februarv loth, Shustoke, Warw.— (T. C. 
Mace.) ' 

Moorhens return to nesting-site. February 
iol>i, Shustoke, W.-rw.— (T. C. Mac*.) 

Pied Wagtails return 10 ncsling-site, Feb- 
ruarv z3rd, near Kidderminster.— <C. A. 
Allen.) 

Wren's nest with five egg'i at Alphington, 
F.seler. February ijih (WcSlern Morning 
.Vpiw); with one egg near Hornchurch, Feb- 
ruary 26th.— (L. U. Jackson.) 

Hfdcesfarrow's nest with one dejerted egg 
fin«-n lo [he nest February lofh, at Skell- 
•"■Hd. Ripon. — (V. E. Brewer.) 
InMctt, etc. 

February 6th. lolh. and i7lh were evidentlj 
springlike days in most (rf (he middle and 
north of England ; because on those d«jt 
Wasps, Blueemdttles, House Flies, Ladt- 
RiHDs. DoRBGETLEs, and hilwrnaied Butter- 
flies are reported by various correspondents. 
Wild Plant*. 

Honeysuckle in bkissom since Decenjtar,^ 
near Belvoir Castle. Gramham.— (H. (^ 
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Queries, Answers, & Corresponds 



CorrtspondeMi anil grialty obligl by a 
p» cmt ltd* of the paper only. 

Where Fieldtuet Rood These winie 

lori must (ometimes rooEt in the trees 
«ftGr [hey have settled down and darkne 
oome on, 1 have passed their roosting 
and just by walking near, put humlri 
them out of the trees. The; 
retuin almost immediately. Chiistma 
thousands of these turda were'roasting 
plantations in Swithland parish.—* 
Quorn. [Probably they roosl in trees 
■uitable open ground with rough ves 
is not available.— Ed.] 

"Laying by Ur the Sote Pnot."— A 
has a very pretty little dog, Billy. 
ts of the toy Pome- 
ranian breed, and 
quite proud of hU 
lineage. He is as 
lively as a bee and as 
merry as a cricket. 



' stain. There was a sharp scuffle in the 
lumber-room, B patter upon the stairs, and 

Br visi- *^^ "^'^ moment puss hod returned with the 

5 fjiP two mice in his mouth together. — J, J, 

^j has' Towns, Holbeach, Lines. 

place The Lait ol tb« Oatalain*.— The curious 

*■" °' object shown in the accompanying photograph, 

"^"■tl which is to be seen at Otfham, in Kent, ia 

in- two England. At one 'time tilling at the quintain 

'■ '■■1 was the most popular of all English sporls. 

when Xhe game is described by Slow in his " Sur- 

jtation vey ol London." "This eJtercise of running 
at the quintain." he says, " was practised in 

friend London as weU in the summer as in the 

Billy winter, but especially at (be feast of Christ- 



locale, for, a« with Ihe peewit, the nearer jfow 
approach the nest the greater will be the di>- 
tance separating you and the parent bird, it* 
wail being gradually more painful. — R. Bbu^ 
Devon port. 

"Shakespeare Gerdcoi." — There is also • 
Shakespearean garden in Brockwell Park, 
Heme Hill. The park once formed part of a 
private estate, but when taken over by the 
L.C.C. the garden was still kspt up. It i« 
said that every plant menlioned in Shake- 
speare's works is to be found in it. — W J. 
F*ST, Ashmore Road. W. 



1 



thai 



his 






odd 



trait. Doubtless it ii 
a throw-back to an- 
cestors, that kmg an- 
tedate the most re- 
mote (hat figure in 
his long pedigree. 
When helped liberally 
he will sneak away 
part of his allowance. 
Some bird must have 
whispered in his ear 
that to a feast may 
succeed a famine. 
This praise - worthy 
peculiarity of provid- 
ing for a doubtful 

mon with dogs, and 
foxes are equally long- 
sighted. Lackagh is 
the highest mountain 
in this neighbourhood. 
From its healthy 
hei.ijhts a great part 
of North Connaught, 
the contour of Its bills 
and plains, and the 



through 
as are the Post Offii 
and Fleet Street In 
First time I went ov 
the foxes' dens, gre 
the rocks, double di 

panied n 



jng 



inUaii 



Thg only QttlnUln bow IM In England. 

t the QolBtain na'at one time ■ favinrilg^part In (hii 



I the lop of St. Paul's, mas. I have seen a quintait 
its summit I was shown hill, by Leadenhall, where 1 
cave-like holes —■•'" ' 



1 shol ; 



upon Corn- 
It endan Is of 
the lords of merry disports have run and made 
^sTt any^'melitiruirand g«at pastime ; tor he thai hit nol the board 
the shepherd who accom- V"^ °' '^^ q"' "lam was laughed to scorn and 
they all had tied or had ''* "■=''"' " '""• '' ^^ 'f" ""' '^l'"- hf*" ^ 



the Bhejrfierd ! 



9 suspicious, 
before " 



jnd blow upon bis 



had kist, he knew not hoi 
black-legged lambs. At last, on a tussock 
under the moss he had kicked aside he saw a 
liltle black leg. In another place he found 
• head buried, under a light covering I must 
•ay. " A foi's work," he exclaimed. " They 
•re there still." And he was right. (Rev.) 
JosF'-" M'iHAN, Creevelea, Co. Leitrim. 

A Csi'i Wralegy.— We have a cat who is a 
»ery clever mouser. The other day he went 
up into a lumber-room and immediately re- 






Plotl 

' thus 



it perpendii 



e ground, a 



one end, and a bag of sand hanging at tl 
other; against this board they anciently rt 
with spears. Now, I saw il at Deddinijto 
in tliis county, only with staves, v.hii 
violently bringing about the bag ot ^and, 
they made not good speed away, it slrik< 



H the! 



horses : the great design 
:i try the agility of both 
to break the board." 



another mouse pattering above, he was about 

to make oH to investigate, but on seeing the- 

flrst mouse move one of ils legs returned. Ta Find the Common Sandpiper's NCft.— 

•nil, picking it up, hurriedly ascended the The nest of the sandpiper is quite easy to 



"Story of Bird Life," 
ipeaking of the acch- 
jBopleryx, pp. irrj- 
aoS, he says : — " In 
every other part of 
the skeleton it was 
J-.slincily bird-like in 
type, Never»helea», 
many of thew Surd- 
like characters uo- 
doubledly bespeak a 
reptiliarf origin." If 
this rei>tilian origin 
applies to birds gene- 
rally, would noi tfi« 
earliest form* of birds 
have most probab!} 
laid their eg^ on the 
ground, alter lbs 
manner of their rep- 
tile ancestors > As the 
eggs would be very 
much exposed to sc- 
cMents in this jitua* 
Hon, some birds would 
have taken to mak- 

vattd positions, md 
taier on to trees, a* 
the powers of flight 
became more fully de- 
veloped. Those which 
remained to nest on 
sontry. the ground developed 

protective coiouralmri 
or else seleclcO con- 
cealed spots. Some found strength in num- 
bers and collected in cok>nies. — A. S. Jovca 
Beokenham. 

A Screaming Partridge.— When on my way 
to the station, after a day's shooting last week, 
I was walking down the side of a fence m a 
stubble Held when live or six pjrlridgK rose 
well within shot, and two fell to my gun. 
both "runners." On my dog getting nold 
of one of them it uttered such » cry as I nrve 
never heard a partridge make previously It 
was no doubt a note of fear— such • noise aj a 
young chicken makes when taken hold ol bv 
the hand, i sort of half <cream jnd tialf 
" chatter "—I cannot very well describt iht 
rry. My dog immediattly dropped the Ainl 
jnd stood over It, apparenlly much surpriTCd, 
He " pecked " al it once or twice, but did 
not pick il up again until il had c*ssed 
screaming. He then brought it la m* ^Hve. 
I have shot and gathered partridge* lor oref 
thirty years, but never before had a s-milar 
experience. Of course, I have often hecM a 
winged cock partridge " ilu<-k, ^luck " whMI ■ 
about to be picked up.— W. Ch«pii*n, Scbf> 
borough. 
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PUal Mlmlcr;— OncidJum papilio ia the 
name of a beautiful orchis from Trinidad, 
which illustratcE in a remarkable .way Ihe ten- 
dency of these flowers to- mimic living crea- 
tures. Of the six diviiioDB of the flower Che 
three uf^er ones are erect and very thin, about 
thre* inches long, very suggestive of the feelers 
and the pushed-out' tongue of a hovering butter- 
fly. They are greenoutsideand purple within. 




Of the other three parts of the fiower, the 
two side onea are like wings in shape, bright 
yellow, with broad stripes of orange-red ; while 
Ihe lowest— the " lip " of the orchid flower— is 
■horter and rather round, tike an insect's fat 
body. This is marked with brown. As a 
whole the flower strikes one at once as being 
very like some amazing exotic bullerRy. It 
would be interesting to know whether any 
butterfly of Trinidad is similarly coloured. 

FUghl af MAOrbeni.- 1 was sorry I did not 
mention in my former letter that my observa- 
tion of moorhens Hying very higli, which you 
doubt, was always at night and generally by 
moonlight.— G. YaATM, Cow fold. 

Aaccftral laMtnct — A friend, a short time 
ago, brought a young foi into his yard. At 
the sight the (owls appeared terror-stricken, 
dashed about and flew on to the stable roof 
out of the way. Yet not one of them could 
ever have seen a (ox or cub before 1 Curious, 
the persistence of Instinct. A young dog 
might run about and they would never heed 
him. — (Rev.) Joseph Mbbkkn, Creevelea. 

A Tune Hare. — Last autumn some sportmen 
on the Waldegrave estate had the misfortune to 
ihool the mother o( two very young hares, 
which were carried to the house oF one of Ihe 
tenants, where they were carefully nursed. 
Unfortunately, one of them died through acci- 
dentally (ailing down a Hight of steps, but Ihe 
other is now Ihe pride o! the house, taking its 
meals and romping about like a kitlcn. Pus;, 
however, was not allowed to remain un- 
molested in its happy retreat, for the other 
day the huntsman's horn was heard not far 
from the house, and a hound belonging to the 
Wells Harriers actually entered the kitchen, 
puss jumping into its box just in the nick of 
time.— F, Wuia, Shepton Mallet. 



Tre* Lmc.— In the article on " Tree Lore," 
several trees are quoted in connection with the 
cross of our Saviour, but 1 do not find any 
mention made of the fir-tree, (or according to 
the legend the is'oss was made of deal. Gretzer 
says the column was fifteen feet and the cross 
piece, to which Ihe hands were nailed, was he-, 
tween seven and eight feet long, while Lipsius 
says the slab containing the accusations was 
three feel eight inches. The cross ia said to 
have been found by the Empress Helena, 
mother of ConEtantine the Great, May 3rd, 
A.D. 3^6, under a temple of Venus, wiiich 
■tood dose to the Holy Sepulchre ; with it 
were two other crosses, nails, etc. There 
arose a difficulty as to which was the true 
cross. Macarius, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
advised the Empress to test them by touching 
with them a body at the point of death. The 
right cross being thus determined, Helena bad 
k cut into three unequal parts ; one was 
enshrined in a silver casket and given to 
Macarius, another part was sent to Constanti- 
nople, and the third to Rome for the church 
built by Helena and Constantine, and called 
afterwards the church of the Holy Cross; 
this par^ is now enclosed in one of the pillars 
that support the dome of St. Peter's. 

The idep prevails among Highlanders that 
the cross upon which Christ suffered was made 
(rom Ihe wood of the aspen or Populut tremula. 
Although I do not know where the quotation 
" And of this deed its leaves confess " is taken 
from, I fee! rather inclined to think it is a 
variant of a German legend upon this subject, 
and herewith enclose a copy of Miss Eleanor 
Darby's translation. — 

"The Lord of Life walk'd in the forest one 

When the song wearied nightingale slept on 

the thorn ; 
Not a breath the deep husk of the dawning 

hour broke, 
Yet every tree, e'en the firm knotted oak. 
The tall warrior pine, and the cedar so regal, 
The home of the stork and the haunt of the 

eagle, 
All the patriarchal kings of the forest adored 
And bowed their proud heads at the sight of 

the Lord I 

One tree, and only one, continued erect, 
loo vain to show even Ihe Saviour respect ! 
The light giddy aspen its leafy front raised, 
And on the Redeemer unbendingly gazed. 
Then a cloud, more of Sorrow than wrath, 

dimm'd Ihe brow 
Of Him to whom everything living should 



The Microscope. 

THB STODT OF ANIMAL BAIBS. 

THE preservation and mounting <J animal 
hairs alTords intelligent and interesting 
occupation, whenever a little leisure can 
be devoted to the work. 

It is assumed that the microscopist has a 
knowledge of the few items that are estenlial 
lor slide-making, the principal a( which are 
three inches by one inch glass slips, 4hin glass 
covers, and a bottle of Canada balsam, all of 
which are o&tainable of any of the usuaJ 
i^ticians. ' 

Having laid one of the fur-bearing animals 
under tribute, cal, dc^, mouse, or rabbit, to 
the extent of a pinch of its fur, lay the hairs 
in a watch-glass or other small receptacle, and 
cover them with ether. This will remove any 
possible grease from them, as this would be i* 
factor against success ; (rom this transfer to 
turpentine for a few hours, a longer time be- 
ing allowed (or those varieties that are darker 
and thicker, so that their transparency may 
be increiosed ; then remove to a glass slip, and 
after covering with a drop or two of Canada 
balsam, place the thin glass upon it. The 
mount being thus practically complete is ready 
for examination under the microscope. .■ 

To the unaided eye Ihe hair of different 
animals shows but little difference, except in 
colour and length, but the microscope makes It 
clear that many differ both internally and exter- 
nally, according to Ihe class of animal from 
which they were obtained. 

Most hairs usually exhibit two distinct struc- 
tures, the cortical, or investing substance that 
encloses another that is known as the 
medullary, or pith-Ilke. With some species 
the hair-exterior is seen marked with irregular 
lines, indications of the arrangement of Rat- 
tened cells or scales. ' 

in the case o( the mouse, squirrtl, and other 
small rodents, the medulla is very curious. It 
is as though built up of a series of cells that 
contrast sharply with the real o( the structure. 
In the bat tribe the hair is encircled by a dng 
of barbs, that stand out beyond llie stem, 
whilst that of some of the lower creatures, the 
larva of the tiger moth, for instance, is seen 
to have these projections further accentuated, 
and they stand out like formidable thorns. 

Seen in its natural position in a seclion of 
the scalp, Ihe root of a human hair is a highly 
interesting object ; a well-prepared slide of this 
contains a lot of structure that provides a 
sphere for much instructive observation; it 
^jows the glands that open into the hair 
follicle for providing the growth wilh nourish- 
ment, Ihe cup-shaped extremity of the root 
and the papilla that It covers; a tiny muscle 
ihAt ■• attached to the ro''-cle may alsii b* 



Thou'rt doomed for thy fault an atonement to 

pay; 
Henceforth be a rush (or the wild winds to 

Sigh, sport of their fury, and slave of their 

Bow, e'en in a calm, when all others are still t 
And shivering, quivering, droop evermore. 
Because thou wouldsl not with thy brother* 

The 

■ dismay. 
And is pallid with terror and griel to this day. 
Each tremulous leaf of Ihe penitent tree 
Obeys to this moment the heav'niy decree. 
'Tis the sport of the wild winds, the slave < 

their will. 
E'en without a breeze bends, when all others 

. ^^'^"''f'll: . . , , .. ^ J , seen, these in addition to 

And full of emotion, its fault doth deplore, longing to the scalp itself. 
Sigh, shiver, and quiver, and droop evermore," jhe accompanying photo-mlciV^pli 

Tnos. R. Bbauport. the hair of a mouse, as seen under a magni& 
Clapham, S.W. cation o( 150 diameters. 



eak aspen trembled, turned pale with 
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Week's WUd Life in Pictures. 

(See page 743.) 

Tb« Emperor Moth— XIimI TUniib sod SM—Usttvlag to the Blrdt— Flowen ol Iks 

BIm — Vailoiated Tnbtd SeiWMd—florM Chutnut-^Tb* Qrskt Cr«it«d Grsbe— 

SpswD ol the Common Frog. 

ON sunny days in Ihe first half of March (he which now appear in 10 many ponda and 
male emperor moths (1} begin 10 appear ditches. With the first suggestion of spring 
dying swifily to and fro over the heuiher. hosl^ of frogs leave their hiding places and 
Aided, presumably, by an acule sense of smell find their way to some sluggish water, where 
in their plumed feelers, they find iheir way to they mate in company, and the females deposit 
the newly-emerged females of iheir kind. The their piles o( eg^s— small and black at first, 
males are lighter in build, smaller and more but quickly absorbing, water through their 
muddy in hue than the females, which, wiien transparent skins, until each mass of eggs be- 
their wings are closed, look exactly like tufts comes very much larger in bulk than the frog 
f grey lichen, though ihey slill display the who laid them. The eggs of toads are some- 



louse " and chapter 
; Plants " ; but be- 
le body of the book 



eye-spots that doubtless alarm small birds 
close quarters. ; 

3. — The missel throsh, or storm-cock, has \ 
the reputation of being our earliest songster 
and breeder amongst the thrushes, but the very 
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hicb a 
I March i 



s finds 



also more ready to 
sing when the weather is miM in February or 
even January. Now, however, you may here and 
there discover the missel thrush at work upon 
its nest, which, akhough neat within, becomes 
more untidy in aspect from the outside as it 
approaches completion, because the nest is 
safer'when it looks old and ragged, 

3- — With the approach of spring each mild 
day brings new pleasures into the colintryside, 
and more voices to the chorus of the glades. 
So insistent is the music of the thrushes that 
even children on their way from school cannot 
help pausing to " listen to the birds. " 

4.— We see little of the flowers of the elm— 
clusters of tiny ruddy blossoms^because most 
of them grow beyond our reach, only giving 
a luzzy appearance to the (opmost tracery of 
twigs against the sky. Later, when the 
flowers have been fertilised and passed away 
the lops of the etms will seem to break into 
leaf, before the real leaves appear. This is 
because the fruits of the elm spread into 
wh^ch spring 
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5.— The tubed seaweeds are so<alled> be- 
I'ause their threadlike fronds are composed of 
several parallel tubes, making beautiful ob- 
jects for the microscope when cut across. They 
belong 10 the red-spored class of seaweeds, 
and can generally be recognised as the tufts 
of thready weed, brownish-purple or ruddy in 
colour, which grow freely upon the larger olive 
seaweeds. The threads, when closely in- 
■ipected, seem to be striped across throughout 
Iheir lengtli ; this is because the surface cells 
are arranged In regular transverse rows. The 
commoner kind is the tufted tubed-weed, 
Potysiphonia fastigiata, but the kind in che 
picture, P. varkgala. is, as its name implies, 
more marked in colouring. 

6. — In the open you seldom find seedling 
horse chestnut trees, because grazing and 
browsing animals, especially deer, eat the 
fallen nuts greedily ; but rabbits, squirrels and 
mice seem to dislike their flavour, and in woods 
at this time, under every horse-chestnut tree, 
you may find scores of last year's nuts sending 
■ '' '■" ' '0 the ground, like the nut 



" To CaImIm EngliBd." 

it is not the function of The Countrv-Sidb 
to take any part in politics, even when these 
concern the country ; but there is no reason 
why we should not recommend to thoughtful 
readers this republished series of articles, 
which were written in the Dni'fy News by 
Mr. W. B. Hodgson, Mr. C. F. G. Maslerman, 
M.P., and others. Even if you dissent from 
a writer's conclusions and disapprove of the 
remedy which he suggests, only good can 
come from acquaintance with the (acts upon 
which these are based. 

When an agricultural reformer laments that 
it would take ten«years to eradicate (he gorse 
which now grows in patclies — or "blotches," 
as he calls them — on a hillside, some o( us 
might prefer to keep the golden gorse ; but 
we cannot, deny that when ploughland is 
turned to pasture, and pasture becomes over- 
grown that agricultural decay is taking place 
in England, whereas in other lands co-opera- 
tive. State-aided agriculture is going ahead. 

Any man who calls attention to the serious 
state of BrriisM agriculture and the debased 
condition of the Brilisl) (arm-labourer is do- 
ing a patriotic work 1 and .those who love the 
country should make it their djly to read and 
to hear what men of all parties haie to say 
on the subject. 

•There is much, too, in this book with which 
all must agree. As explaining, for instance, 
why agricultural relorms come slowly, what 
lid be truer than this? 



Its as " The Gre 
as " Hardy Bulb 

and friends, 

some useful hints about bird;., how to keep 
flowers fresh, the use of galvanised wire, etc., 
and what should be a separate chapter on trees 

Again, the plants in each section are 
arranged in the alphabeHcal order of their 
l!.atin names, but each paragraph is headed 
with the English name, givln;; the pages a 
very confused appearance. " Bee Balm," (or 
instance,- comes between " Marvel of Peru " 
and " Montbretia "; jnd "Michaelmas Daisy" 
between " Thrift " and " Aubrielia." 

Apart from this defect of arrangement, 
which will cease to be troublesome when oo* 
grows accustomed to handling the book, 
•' Gardening Made Easy " contains, perhap*, 
more sound and simple' advioe and instructkM 
on the entire range of garden work than any 
work previously published at the price — i*. 

" 0«r Kitchen Garden." 

The first edition of this useful little book, 
by Tom Jermld, was publl»bed twenty-Gv* 
years ago. and its re-appearance now ailtfc 
enlargements is welcome. The feature of tht 
book is that It treats each a( our well-knowa 
vegetables in turn, giving something of iM 
history, brief but sufficient advice as to iti 
cultivation, fallowed by careful instructions M 
to the methods of cooking it. An appendix at 
the end also gives recipes for a number of 
dainty dishes, which may be prepared from 
vegetables ; and, to refer to only one of these, 
the housewife who is unacquainted with the 
excellence of curried lentils as a breakfast 
dish, will find the book worth buying for tUs 
recipe alone. It is published by Chatto and 
Windusat IS. net. 
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very year in early spring we gladly 
the appearance of the great crested 
1 fresh waters, near our large cities, 
fiese quaint and interesting birds are 
ig to Rnd adequate protection. In 
nlry it I1 still 100 much the 



Knowing how urgent in m 
the need for dp.cent cottages and how keen the 
lonering for some means whereby the worthy 
labourer may hope to improve his lot without 
deserting the home of his ancestors, we wel- 
come, " To Colonise Eneland " as a contri- 
bution, if a one-aided contrihnilon. to the din- 
cussion of a question which will become a 
national daneer. if it Is (eft much longer in 
the backeround of politics. 

■■ To Colonise England " U published bv 
T. Fisher Unwin. at 2S. 6d. net in paper, and 
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" Gardeniag Made Eaiy." 

Simple Handbook to the Garden " 
n to be more simr>ie nnd girdenini; 
er for the beijlnner^, for wh^T it 



Protectiag Ifae Britlih KlIC— At a receM 

meeting of the Bieconshire County Coundl 
Mr, Gwynne Vaughan said that anybody who 
had taken an Interest in the protection 9t our 
rarer birds would know the difficulty there 
ivas in protecting them against the lodis* 
criminating egg collector. The rarer the 
bird became, the more these collectors 
were on its track. He and others had been 
particularly interested in the protection of the 
kite in cerlai^ parts of this county, which he 

order to show what difficulty they had in the 
work, he said they had to appoint one man 
to watch the nests by day, and another by 
night. This man was stationed in a sentry 
ho.t, and he was pleased to say that on several 
occasions he had been instrumental in stop- 
ping people coming to the nest, -presumably 
for the purpose of taking the eggs. It waa 
the professional egg-loolers he was very wish- 
ful to see stopped, for they were practically 
exterminating some of Ihe'rarer birds. Mr, 
Powys Cobb and Colonel l*bomas supported 
the speaker and the County Council unani- 
mously passed a recommendation to the Chief 
Constable to take what steps h* oould to 
assist In carrying out the order under the 
Wild Birds' Protection Act. 



was opened by the King on February iird, 
contains, among other interesting exhibit*, 
a group of ostriches, consisting of male and 
female, with nest, eggs, and chicks, which 
has been contributed by the Albany Farmers' 
Association, Qrahamsiown, C»pe Ckilonv. and 
mounted by Rowland Ward, of Piccadlt:v. I,t 
should prove very attractive to vlsitois ;o ih» 

From a Reader— I am delighted to hejr of 
the enlargement of the already wonderful 
paper which ! take, and always hope rtj. and 
which I rei«mmend on every side. I( Is « 
never failing pleasure to me.— Yours truly. 
E. H. NoRGATB. '■ Formosa." Brighton. 
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I. Male and Female Emperor Molb, 5alurnia carpini, illghlly rc4uccd (E. A. Golledge). 2. Miiicl Thrnsh. Turdui 
at iie»l, Irom Hie (T. A. Meicalfe). 3. Listening to the Birdi (J. T. Newman). 4. Tbe Common Elm, Ulmui campeitrii. 
In flower (Mrs. J. Turnbull). . S. Variegated Tnbed Seaweeil, Polysiphoma voriegala (J. H. Crabirre). 6. Howe Clieatiat^^ I 
£tculut hippocastanum. SprouUng Seed (G. B. Norrevs). 7. Great Cretted Grebe.Lof Ji^fhyia cmlala, ■■ BMCdlBtf PlnaaSV^V ^^ 
Stuffed (G. Parliin). 8. Spawn ol Common Frog, Rana Uniporaria (W. B. Jobnton). O 
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Qnestions worth Answering. 



Addttiom to the Natnral 
History Mnsenm. 
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PKIZES pon readebS. "■---s^s^-'Siii?-- — 

Br R- Lydtkker. 

; invite rcaderiloiead in brief answer lo at or below boiling temperature. There- I N an earlier note reierence hsi alreadj 

the lU queaiioM beiow. and for the beit quired heat in this case is abstracted from 1 I"*" '"■<'< «° ^' iniiallaiioo in the «- 
■ingle answer received we shall award a 7^. t,^^ Hphi-p tin- ci>n«>>tifin nf molnpr; trance haU of a caae ilIuatratiTC ol the 

,.^..ffiv-rf.iliing.. N. reply .bouki exceed g^ wcluW f^l wl^er wheT^^^^ ""''' "' *' """"' ^'"''"^'f'" '^^*'"''"°" 

one hundred word, in length. Answer, each ,.*??"'? . "^^"^ ^ "3 ^t PJymoulh. Since that notice was penned 

week murt reach ui by the Monday following the '^P""* '/ '**<■ a"™>sphere were sattjrated ^„-,d„able additions have been made lo the 

publication of the paper- We, of cour«, re- *'*'' ™>'st"re and the temperature higher series ; one of the most noteworthy of these 

lain the right to publish any answeri that may '^l^" ^^^ °f ^^ ^^V- being a ipirit preparation to show the young 

be Mnt in. Write on one side of the WWeb tntt Uvtkngcsl? stages in the lite of the eel. 
paper only. Address, " Answers." Thi '" Britain the yew seems to be fhe tree Most of my readers are probably acquainted 

CoimTBt-SiDB, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, of greatest age. There is one at Hedsor, with (he fact that eels breed in the sea. and 

E.C. The priie this week is awarded 10 Bucks, supposed to be 3,200 years old. that the young are transparenc. slab-sided 

B. N. Wale, The Grammar School. Brewood, One at Forlingal, Perthshire, 2,000 years, "ireatures, wiih very deep bodies and ruJicu- 

Slaflord. and several at Crowhurst. Surrey, 1.450 '""'IJ' f^^^ll heads 

Why d« tkc pMT aad Ifl-MVlilied (O Mem years old There are oaks 11 vine' which . ^' '^^ leplocephali, as they are cal cd. 

4l(Uk« frcili air 7 ' 1 . it. oaKS living wnicn g^,^ jpecimeos of diflerent ages are exhibited 

F«.h^,- :/,.„««. rt,,^ ,.,=™ „i.i=.-,1 *"* planted before the Conquest, and ;„ order to show the gradual eliminaiion in 

-Ir ?nH /., L . «^^ c ,« ,^t-Ii 4^ therefore 800 years old. A Banyan tree in ,he excessive depth of the body as develop- 

air and acts as a stimulus 10 motion. To i„^i^ j^ bdieved to be the one which, in ment proceeds. When ready t^ enter fresh- 

enjoytne colder Iresh air a reserve 01 am- Alexander the Great's time (316 B.C.), she!- water the leplocephalus, or fry, completely 

mal heat IS required lo maintain the body (gred 10 000 men hence more than i lOo discards its original goblin-like foxm and, 

« a comfortable temperature The poor „y Cedars still growing in Leba- ""^er the guise o( .be "glass-eel." assumes 

and ill-nounshed have not the necessary ^j, g^ believed to be the remains of the ° s^n^lance of its permanent shape, although 

reserve of animal heat needed, owin? to („,„, f„,„ „,t:-.t, ci„™«.. „h,, „-j u-. =''" "^'^ °' 1*" translucent. When the 

Imufficien, or „„.ui.ab,, ,„<„. N,Sh., fS SVa™!.^ 3™,^ ™ to' 'iT^ •'^' 1»T- '°" "■"h"' "" ""' 

have thev the enerpv lo act un In the ""■*;«^ lor trie lempie 3000 years ago. Jll« the creature i, 10 al intents and purposes aa 

Siven .ttaultfs Tta „°„™ JiL,^ S ''"'"' "■" » "''' " "" "" S.ooo yean. „,, a„d l„„h„rth proceed, to nrake uTwaj 
does not cantor any reserve .0 the body. ,1.., ...Hag .Ml, the prooil wax «U .«.. An e„.lleni and Instmeii., e„n,ple of 

SS i.u ?'?'?! ."■. u P"""'""' n.lvre-teaching ot , he very best type is p,» 

Why M ne Bagers prick aad sling when The wiclt of the old tallow candle was sented by an adjacent vessel, in which ate 

tb^ bccoBc warn agatai alter havhig bees composed of a number of threads only displayed eiamples of the various kinds ol 

r^.lij-„ I .u c . J c loosely twisted. This wick stood up "^hes and invertebrates constituting the 
-Sl,.^' -I > ."""' ", ?" , V ■"■iKl" '- 'he renire ol the flame, and. »'<"""' "" '< »" ■"<• '"'I""" "istisct 
S^^Z ; f„ ,• f "^ °L u° beioR shut on f,»m the oxygen in the air Wcle. at. incited in the cod's »,,., co- 
blood and a contr.ct.oi^ of the fleshy ,} ^ but accumulued ii^ P"""« ''' '"'"''• "' «**" < " "» "°» f" 

tissues. Vigorous exercise will cause the , 1 _.i,i,i. 1.1, u 1. j .u n _ immalure) and as many of crabs, logcllier 

bkiod to How more freely, and its forcing " '^r™^ h! '^o S^ ."-?h fb T "'" '"""^ l°'»"". -l"'"!". he,niit..„b. i. 

iU way through the tissues acts ufion the "J"' "™"i«"iy snuffers. " The threads .belk sbells, whelk,, and -..mice. 

nerve, aud pSduces the prickling sen... ?'*'',,""'' 'S 'J"f^, S "' '',"".'' ™' f™™=Ke. ol cod, i" which e.ch parii- 

.1™, Tt.- 1I.11 1 1. ■ J together, and the twist thus given to its cular description of food is found are ikcwise 

Su^l " "f known as "pin. and ,j«„ „„,,, ,^ ^-^^ curl over, thus indicated. Although in many cases *., 

needle, i, similarly produced. i.'re.ches ihe onlside of the flame, JCl ""M >« impossible? there are nL.rous othJ 

WhM WM the last of Ihe Great Anki killed? the oxygen in the air enables it to bum ^""^^ °^ animals in which analogous exhibits 

It has been stated that a great auk wa« away at the same rate as the wax Fur °' '*'* ^°°^ supply would form an interesting 

killed near Vardo. in Norway, in .848, but ther, in the modem candle the wick is "'^f^'Z 'Xll'Z tll"'?,^ ►,■ 11, r .k. 

of this there is some doubt. According to treated chemically, helping complete com- rpn r, of fh^.n i^ T^ n , 1 T , 

ki£"[n' ^Z'i" ''*' '"J ^"^r" "'^ ''^*^"- ^""^ "f-"-^ ■" the old candle. rr;h\:.Vh^m":"ei1Luo * ice'f^^^ 

PM t,.^ . ri y } i """"^ ""*** P°-^e^sing a tew melting point handsome addiiion to ihe collection of dogs in 

bldry, off (he ooast of Iceland. It is, we caused the wick to remain excessively satu- the shape of a Persian greyhound or "gawlle- 

beheve, now in the Royal Museum at rated and only partly burnt, wax has a t">und," presented by the Hon. Florence 

Copenhagen. Although it has been re- higher melting point, arid does not keep Amherst. The specimen is placed next a fine 

ported that a great auk was killed in the the wick overladen with melted fat. P""' °' ""^ ""'"')' ^"''^'^ '""^ ^^^S^'' Afghan 

Orkneys about 1840, the last authenticated Why fi It dangerous lo ilccp very oear a grejhound, characterised also by the greater 

appearance of the bird in Britain was' in UmC'kllD? length of the hair on the ears and limbs. 
1834, when two specimens were taken The danger of sleeping near a lime-kiln ^ """V *"*""* . "^Tf '"'P""'' Persian 

alive in Water ford- Harbour. Oneof these has been shown on several occasions by 117,,°".^" employed m the East to cha» 

was kept in captivity for about four the finding of dead bodies of tramps near Cs or carries rr^a^Pd lo fl\°"^tTh'rh. T^^ 

months The b.e Colonel H. M. Drum- to Hme-kirns, to which the men have crept l^hT^uarry^^frelard hs speid'' It^fjl 

mond-Hay used to relate that, in reluming evidently for the sake- of warmth. The escape, the hounds have a nasiy habit of 

to Europe m 1852, he saw, when on the explanation lies in the fact that, in the turning on their owners. 

edge of the Newfoundland banks, a great roasting of limestone to form quicklime, a '.' Doggy " people should likewise find much 

auk within thirty or forty yards of the poisonous gas— carbon dioxide— is given '" '""''"esi them in ihe skeleton of ihe Eskimo 

steamer. off. As this gas is heavier than air it sinks f*^' " ^"^^'"^ Kine." who was absolutely the 

Why does the dk oI the Un dsnallv prodnce «> the I'^vel of the ground, and a person „ho woTrrTi."™n! ^m"** i" p "?■■""''■ ^■"'' 

ascaiatloB of coolnu*. and U It ponlbte to fed sleeping near the kiln would become en- ,,„ .J!-Jil,Z^ZZ'\,X/^' .B-' """. 

w««er«l«„, being .«.a«.7 veloped by it. and, for lack of oxygen, die n^i^oT^wLd^.' ' A^o^Th 'hi^ ^^^^^^^ 

The sensation of coolness is due to the from suffocation. died nearly two vears ago his skeleton h^ 

accelerated evaporatton of the perspirnfion ''hy will n*! itonei do lor fuel ai well as only just been presented to the museum, 

from Ihe skin due to the movement of the «*"'? *-«««.«-««««.««««-«. 

air. The less moisture there is present in What «re sand pillars? p-™-vw™n.ww«,v,,v^^^^.v«««^«^,v^.«,, 

B given volume of air— temperature and I" T""' "**"' '■ '*• laburnum poisonoai | To Secure or L«l Apkrimcat* for 

Kri;itf'=ev?;s;:tt7'^'.T,uid'w^;L' :^'^^s:^'^ps^^i ....... ^..^.^ \ 

....... .'^ . , ,. ^ . . . wood are laid upon a Are, and sparks btfiln to > - • • Exchante foluouii 

which 11 is in contact._ In the case m point gy ,, ,here a crackling sound? l^-«v,,w««..v.-i^ 

the moiBturo-laden air is conlinuously re- ^jj , ,j ,j , ,( |j ,„^ ^ , •v>.-v-»>-wwwv»m 

placed by a drier atmosphere by thf- move- „,„ ,„ad„,j ,^ become heavier than water? ~ 

ment of the fan, and the rate of evapora- *■ A Oem which should be Id every Home."— *< nAII V HA A 1 1 ff 
tion IS increased. Heat is required lor con- That is how a Kew reader describes The ****I^¥_. l¥l#4llaB 

verting a liquid into vapour, whether it be Countrt-Sio»- "" 
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Amateur Photography. 



It is not much use trying to remedy 
errors of exposui^ by modifying the 
developer, the only thing to do is to 

ON MAKING AND TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. ?"'"= sno'h" P™'- '<" i"" «•. "'"• 

however, to fix the faulty prmt — just a 
By ANTHOPfy J. PRESTON. few muiutes' immersion in the hypo will 



BROMIDE printing i. re.U, one of acid and is less trouble than the usual '?J,",''l' I""?™ ""^,'"!S2 " !?, * 

the easiest known method, of pro. sodium sulphite and sulphuric formula. f,"J., 'ft'' ,!"J",T, L ' ,T 

, during pictur«. Not only .0, but The ne.t'thiug i, the Seveloper. Metol- '' " '„ 'j„X,Se »d Uckrdet.5 ei 

It possesses many advantage, over prim- qninol is as good as any for general w«rk S"fJ™ ■'F'!"!^^ ,f"t,rJ ,1™.™ 

ing out paper and kindred processes. l„i .hould be used jusi half as strong as K,";"J,'V. S, ^^ Al^j' T '^' 

For instance, you have more control i, usual for negatives. The following T ^ pr.nt eorrespotiding to the 

over your print, you have the choice of formula is an »«llont one and gives ,.,? ^ffJafi'l'??,'. "L "f .r*' n 

dmost any tone, from the original black brilliant result, :-No. i-MEtol, loi v .S Iff^Sl. „ii J ,i*^l( . 

and white to bright red or green, you have grain, ■ hydrokinone, 50 grains; soda *» black or 1 1 greatly over^aposed a 

at your dispoal numerous' surfaces, such l2Zi "„"„"" poSih bromide, 60 g'een.sh black colour w,U be not.ced The 

.s gtossy, matte, smooth, t^ugh, ;.hite, 3. fwater toTpin'S. No. ,-Sodium ''""'''T.J"'" ,,?r'*".u''?;'f '<''!><«*'' 

a, itted. and on each you can obtain the Srbonlte (crystals)' , ounce ; water to a £ '"^ "" "I"'" »"" >» """ «"" '•"<"■ 

most exquisite prints and produce at your pints. For use take equal parts of each. ~. ^ ■ r t . -n. 

pleasure a confrasted black, white, or a LT'L. ..a T.. .^., ^'" """"l "' °' f"""' """T"'- ^' 

ioft grey image by devetopment Wone, '^^ "' "•<•'"•'■«• pap" must have . tonger or shorter ex- 

«bile by'subsc^uenf toning methods yoti .N"" "'" •""■■ "J?' '"•, careMly wipe ,„,„,, ,h.n was lir.t g.ven. If the nega- 

kave coVnmand of a line variety of tone, "" "»f'"7 '"'' ™.*,VrS,2l '?*' '"1 ' " ,^7- S"" "'•\^"","' "P°" 

-brown ,eDla red blue and r,Teen P'^"* " '" "^"^ prmting frame, turn out nearer the light, say, at the one foot mark ; 

thS di^l^tTperf a. firsrg^one P.per and put this in contact w.th the exposure shoukl be made at a greater dis- 

paper-r,ln.o,t any will do-bu lor pre- ""I?""'' "'?! '°, ?"■ -a. „„„ „i„ ,™ »nce from the hghl. 

ETnce get a plalino matte surfaced paper ^ ^he film „de of bromide paper will sain „„,„ ^^^ 

u.d maSer its peculiarities ; get to know ?« f"'J '«»I!»«<1. ih' P'lf' JS, V^ Bear in mind that the further the nega. 

from experience%ow to priduce a good Vte'e ?s' "so a IteSe diffcren".T» fiS "" '» "™ "" '«"' "» '"^^ ">""- 

ftiat on one kind of paper and the rest ™*" ''fSebaS and frS^Tte back '"•"" "'" >■"• " '" ""' ~« """■ 

•ill be quite easy. Further, make sure !'^'°'^l,, .^"7/ „ Ju '™:„ „, When the correct exposure ha, been found 

thai you con tuti out a good print by '='' "''"'''''i ",^IV^" , ° *1S,J1° ""ke a note of it for future reference 

*mpi; development before fTtr'y to oli *XTa ' oVSim Xr»ve;r1t .*"r "'S'"" "'■ "■ '^ '~'°'" " " 

»m.„y of the exquisite toned images. '°^tiX b.ef of Z ?rSng frame is "I J" ."=«»*™ gas I Wellington 

Toouu; a bad print will only, as a rule, , j . .u_ r- i.. -- ) ™..i„. .k,. =- platino matte. Do not omit to do this, 

-J^t look w'orse, and thiris the road '^J »« J,, -J f il™' 'sat tta '<?"" '"' •";="« " '™= -'^■" "O"' 

lo disappointment and failure. ^ .^ ^'-^^u ^.f-i, i~^^ tu^ i;™i,. tkb P"nts are wanted; moreover, it is some 

AW aTto the method of working, hrst ^^r rc'sTa''r;''mrbL''arS at'^Ey ^t^'J" ^"'^ .l'^"""- , d 

get everything ready, and don't forget „^i„. This is the only real difficuitj When develop^ the paper ., tr..,sferred 

that cleanhnes. 1. before everything, '^^^ci with b,«mide printing, and this f'Z°'V°2 ««'"«. '■■'I'.whmg be- 

Have a clean dish for deveteping and jg ^^^n overcome bv experience Some '^" development and fixation being un- 

another which should be larger than the ,„a, i^ „;„„ )„ n', i„,,n,ctions issued "5"""' J*,"; ""Pf "".''''' »?!"« '""' 

sue of paper you are using for the fixing %,„^ a, J.p,,,. This Is usually given as Z"f^""„:''''!°' 'Tt if a ," 

I"*- «o manv Jeconds at so many inches from S'.f""™ "'""'I' """ ^ •"?r'' '^ 

'TT'- K, ■ a »"*-»]'■'."""«■'*» "•5'''" °^£"|kArtZSra°nit;1oT^^^^^^ 

See that your nib, lamp is m order and average density . . . , Washing takes about half an hour In run- 

» i'dl'n" i'n Se °!.^:Si,.'t,^°Si ,S tri'c' .rgaTbr.f ?h"e rplTwilf ta ^ -'«'■ <" >*« *•■ «» '" '"f-f 

}«u have some light source for exposine;. rather less; Jf you are using a paraffin ,,,5^V. . . - . 

Daylight is too intense and generally un- lamp or a candle the exposure will neces- When the pnnts are washed sufficiently 

manageable. It you are a luxurious sarily be more. No definite rule can be t"ey are hung up by slicking a pin through 

person and have gas laid on in your dark- laid down, as not only do light intensities one corner and fastening to the edge of a 

room, get an incandescent burner with a and thedensily of negatives vary, but some ^"^" *"^jf°'"j " projecting woodwork 

by-pass fitted. With the exception of the makes of bromide paper print quicker than ""^rf. "*^y ^° not come in contact with 

incandescent electric light, which is ideal, others; in other words, some makes are a'}*'"""^' 7"^" "O" the prints may be 

<he incandescent gas light is the best 1 more sensitive than others. trimmed and mounted or put on one side 

know of for all-round work. As a general rule short esposures tend 1, .""J^' 

An ordinary fish-tail burner will do, of '<> f^'*"^ Srey tones and long exposures Th"s is tlw whole process of bromide 

course, and these may be obtained now produce black. It will be observed there- ?"■'"''"&. and I am sure you cannot call 

from photographic dealers fitted with a '•"'e that by modifying the exposure you '« difficult. Providing the directions given 

tj--pass. which is an advantage. If you ^'^ ^'''^ '« o*"'*'" ^'t^er a grey {suitable here are followed there is no reason why 

have no gas, you need not despair; Jrou ^°^ architecture, etc.) or a black {suitable any person with sufficient intelligence to 

can expose bromide paper with almost f^"" "'"»«* ''"V subject). ^ork P.O.P. should not turn out very 

any light, even a candle, the only trouble Having then exposed the paper, remove P'^asing pictures. 

is. you have to light it and put it out for 't (by the light of the ruby lamp, 'of _^_^_^_^_^___^^^_^^^^^ 

every exposure, and the exposure itself course) ftx>m the printing frame and place •■^~^~^~^-^-^^-^^-^^-^^^^^— 

will need to be longer. it fi'm side uppermost in the developing Olir PhOtO CaniBAtttlAn 

Having selected the position for the dish. With one sweep, pour the deveteper ^^^ rDOTO, Vb^OmpeUtlOn. 

light, mark off on the bench, or wall, or all over it. The quantity of devetoper re- TWELVE SUtNEAS IN PRIZES. 

whatever else possible the following dis- 1U"-ed depends on the size of the dish ph„,og„phs intended for the March 

tonces:— One foot eighteen inches, two S"*" a^e using. Use plenty, but do not competition should have their titles and namei 

<eet, and two feet six inches. The marks waste, and addresses of their senders written cleart; 

n\usl measure these distances from the In a few seconds the image begins to o" '*« beck, and should br addressed 

light. Now make up the solutions. First, show, and in about three to five minutes "Camera,"THB CooNTRT-SrM,jand4, Tudor 

Ihe fixing bath, which should preferably will have fully developed up, that is if the "'"i-J-f^"^- ^■^- ^ O"* «?"'"" "'" •>" 

be acid, the foltewing is a good formulk exposure has been fairly correct. If it !!1'^ ,„h ,. m ■if^'^^rj^ V"' P"'" 

«done which I have used for years:- takes longer the paper is under-exposed; ^"^^ „b^ ^^^''^.f ^°* W."^ 

Hypo, a ounces; metabisulpbite of potash, if. on the other hand, it comes up very [,!„ the riEht to use ui/ptiotoi tenl in Xiv 

• ounce; water to I pint. The metabisul- quickly and rapidly blackens over-ex- Stamps should bi enchwed If tb* return of ^' 

fkaXa renders the bath just sufficiently posure is indicated. th* photographt is deiirsd la cu* of rejMtim. 
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Goldfish Breeding in Aquaria. 

L PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE HOBBY. 

By the Rev. G. C BATEHAN, Author ol "Freih Water 

Aquaria," &c. 

a ani small ponds. 



QOLDFISH niav be easily bred both 
and when thus reared 



coloured than those v 



alsed i 



Thp fish (or brceciing purposes should be three or four years old, 
Ihcjujjll Ihey have bicn known 10 reproduce their fcpecies when Itss 
ihan J \r-M- in age. Should the lenmles be larger than the males 
ihL'ie ought to bt four of the latter to ihree of the toriner. When all 
I'lie tUh are of the same size, or nearly so, the sexes may be in equal 
numbers. It guei, nilhout saying that the parent fish must be quite 
iiraltliy, of a good colour and fairly tame. 

Tilt males and the females cannot be distinguished from each 
o:her by inapettion, except during the breeding season and when in 
breeding condition. Dealers In goldfish frequenily tell their cusromers 
that ibe se&es of the fisb are known by ihe shape of their fins. This, 
havb>evcr, is a delusion. Tlte fins of goldfish are sopiewhat liable 10 
vary in shape, but this is no indication of sex. 

In the spring, if the male fish be in breeding condition he can be 
readily rtcognised by little excrescences or lumps on the oulsides of 
his gill-covers, which can be easily seen on close inspection, or felt 
with the fingers. The females, perhaps, never possess these tubercles 
when lit 10 breed, though they might do so under the same circum- 
stances that Ihe ftmale' pheasun: adopts ibe plumage of the male. 
The female goldfish may be Itnown frequenily by the greater size and 
fulness of the lower part of their body, in comparison »ith that of 
the males. Of course, the sexes, when once ascertained, if they have 
no special distinguishing colourings, can be marked, from time to 
time, by snipping off a litde piece of a fin, in order thai there may 
be no hesitation in sorting them in the fulure. 

The aquarium for breeding purpose's should be as large as possible, 
ihbugh these fish will sometimes spawn in a small one. A tank 
ibrre feel long, two broad and a foot or eighteen inches deep will 
be quite large enough. A smaller one would ctrtainly do, but not 
so well. It should be placed, if possible, near a north window and 
in a [airly i|mel situation. It should also be properly arranged, and 
its inmates regularly cared for. If balanced, thai is, containing 
such a sullicieni number of growing plants that the oxygen produced 
bv [hem, io;;e:ber with ihat absorbed from the atmosphere by the 
v-aler, is enough always for Ihe wants of the fish, the water need 
not be changed at all' A little fresh, however, will have to be 
added, from lime 10 time, to make: pp for the loss through evaporation. 

When the tank is not balanced, owing to either a lack of growins; 
plants or 100 manv fish for its size and condition, the water should 
be drawn oB, when il is sein to be necessary, by the help of a small 
syphon, to within about four inches of the bottom and fresh and 
clean water syphoned in 10 take its place. 

The boicom" of the tank ought to be covered, lo ihe depth of at 
least three inches, with well-washed coarse sand, and over this sand 
there should be a layer of fine gravel. In Ihe sand useful weeds 
should be planted. The rnore suitable plants for this purpose are: — 
The Italian water weed, Vallisnctia sphalii, either the male or 
female, or both. (Il is somewhat diflicull to gel this to grow 



successfuJj in-quite told waler.) The Canadian water weed. 
'Anacharis alsiiiaslrum. (This is a beautiful and useful plant, but 
care should be taken lest il get into some pond or stream, where it 
may quickly become a nuisance, owing to Its exceedingly vigorous 
growth.) 'i he close-leaved pond weed (Folamogclon aensum) and 
ihe willow moss (Fontinalis anlipyrelica^. 

The fish must be ftd regularly every day on suitable food, and in 
a suitable quanlily, chat is, always plenty, but never too much. The 
food may consist of '" ants' eggs," pieces of raw or cooked meal, , 

cut in short narrow lenglhs, pieces of garden worms (the worms ' 

first killed by being dashed down on the ground), flits, powdered : 

biscuit, powdered oven-dried bread, crushed vermicelli,, waier wormi 1 

If at any lime discarded food be observed at the bottom of the | 

tank it can tasily be removed by means of a glass lube, Ihe top bein;' 
covered bv a thumb {or finger) while the lower end is held inimc- " 

dialely over the substance to be wiihdrawn. When Ihe thumb it 
lifted up the substance wiU shool up inlo the tub.- and will 5. op there 
until taken from the lank, if the ihunib be replaced a; oiwe in il- 
former position. 

About April, supposing the right fish h.ive been prc.-ur-^;! and 
properly cared for. signs of breeding will be notiied in il.' ir p\!ra | 

liveliness. The spawning generally lakes place early in Ihe dav. ] 

The female aboul 10 spawit will rusn into the ihickt-i p;trt nf li- 
weeds, followed by one or two of the males, and as sht discharjei ' 

her eggs they will at once be (ertiliwd by the males. The fSS». be'":.; | 

come in conlact willi ihem. .^s ihe fish will qui.kly Icgln' to fj! 
their eggs, ihcy, or the eggs, must be rrniuved ai omo lo other 
quarters. Tht better plan is to put Ihe fish inlo another aquarium, 
which should be at hand prepared to receive ihcm. H ihere i.s no 
aquarium reajiy, some wide-mouthed gallon or halt-gallon glast jars 
should be filled Ihreen^uarters full with pure waler ol exactly lb 
same lemperalure as that in the tank. Then the poriion'^ c.f weeds 
upon which Ihe eggs are seen are cut off with a pair of -ielssors and 
placed in the jars, and the jars themselves pul in a »unny windo". 
Care ought 10 be taken not to over-crowd the j.irs wiih eggs ;-Thrrf 
should be about fifty 10 e.ich gallon of water. 

The young fish will appear in from' five lo eight days, a-rordins 
to the temperature of the waler. It is interesting and instrircliie 
10 watch the developmeni of the young fish within the egg by means 
of the magnifying glass. The bad (ggs can be easily rerogniied 
by their opaqueness and bluish-white colour, and should be removed. 
A pair of ordinary glove-slrelchers will be found useful for this 
purpose. 

For aboul the first twenty-four hours of its life each youns fi«li 
Vin subsist upon the conlenis of the yolk-s^c attached lo ihe under 
part of iis body. When ibis has been absorbed, tht youngsters niu't 
be proi'ided with suitable food gnen regularly. This food may con- 
sist of entomostraea (water fleas and the like), which can, generally, 
be easily obtained from some small and shallow )iond. 

A large bOillt is placed on the ground close 10 a pool or pond in 
the waters of which Ihe desired creatures are seen lo be. A tin ran, 
holding aboul a pinl, lied to the end of a long stick, is filled wiili' 
waler holding many entomostraea, and is emptied into the bi^ 
bottle. This contains a syphon and funnel (which is raised about 
three inches). When Ihe bottle is full the syphon is set runnini; and 
kept running, by means of the little can, until sufllicLent animals have 
been obtained. The mouth of the funnel is covered with muslin. 

After these animalculae have been carried home, a lillle of the water 
containing ihem is svphoned into Ihe jars, in which are the voung 
fish. The smallest o'l the crustaceans wiU be eaten first and the 
bigger ones will continue to live, and perhaps breed, until the fish 
are large enough to swallow them. 

The fish ought lo be removed, as they groa-, to larger vessf't 
until they are able 16 eat crushed biscuit, dropped upon, the surface 
of the waler, and such animals as the waler worm and the " red- 
wrigglers " (larva of cerlain ol the gnats) found in water butts and 

The young fish should never be crowded, and when removed lo 
larger aquaria the water therein must be of exactly Ihe same tem- 
perature as Ihat from which they have been taken. Theyoughl not 10 bp 
poured into their new home, but ihe jars or vessels containing ihem 
should be sunk in the water of the lank and then the voung fish. 

II it is convenient lo remove the parent fish from the t.ink in which 

eggs behind. The old fish will be ready lo spawn again in aboul 

s of the fry will grow much more quickly than others Ihey 
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the fry are about three weeks old the shallow tanks in 
which they live should be provided with he.ilthy growing weeds. 
which will not only sunply oxygen, but also shade and make hiding 
places for the little fish. 

The young fish oueht not to be placed with the old fish until the 
former are quite able to take care of themselves. 

The secret of success is regular and wise attenlion, no u.inPCP;sar)f 
•nierference, and no crowding. 
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THESE three pictures represent different 
stages of the occupation, las; year, 
of a nesling-box of the same pattern 
as those which are now being supplied to 
many readers of The Colm'Rv-Side. It 
was, indeed, of a size suited to larger 
birds ; but the pair of great tits managed 
to retain undisturbed possession until Iheir 
brood was fledged, after which a pair of 
starlings occupied the box and also reared 

The first picture shows the nest with 
its full clutch of sis eggs. The second 
shows the eggs hatching, one chick 
having completely emerged and another 
just coming out. The lowest picture was 
taken when two of ihe sis young had 
already left the nest. 

On each occasion the box was taken 
down and placed in the sunlight for the 
purpose of a rapid photograph ; and for 
the first two operations the mother bird 
bad to be lifted off the nest, a proceeding 
vhich she resented by angrily pecking the 
fingers that held her. On all these occa- 
sions, both parents kept up an incessant 
scoHjng until the box was replaced. Then 
one of them promptly popped in to see 
that all was right. 

Although one does not often like to dis> 
lurb (he little nursery to Ibis extent, it is 
not easy to exaggerate the pleasure which 
a daily round of a number of occupied 
boxes gives. The parents soon become 
accustomed to your visits, and may even 
be taught to take food from the hand 
without leaving the eggs. 

These, however, are pleasures to come. 
Just now is Ihe time for considering which 
are the most eligible sites that you can 
offer to your future tenants. And with 
regard to this I will repeat the advice 
given before — because it is all-import !in t : 
do not put up the boxes in any position 
where a climbing animal can get at ihem. 
To put a box amwig the small branches 
of a bush is to court almost certain failure. 
The birds recognise the danger of the 
position as a rule, and leave the box 
severely alone. Sometimes they are foolish 
enough to occupy it, with the usual result 
of eg'gs sucked or young killed by mice 
or rats, cats or weasels. A bare tree- 
trunk, a wall, or any other situation where 
your common sense tells you that neither 
weasels, cats, rats, nor mice can reach 
the hole — rs the proper place for the nest- 
ingJwx. 

Birds have not our human notions 
about seclusion or privacy in n dwelling 
site. Safety is what their inherited in- 
stinct leans to; and, provided that this 
seems assured, (its will readily lake 
possession of the inside of a pump in 
constant use in the middle of a yard or 
a letter-box in a roadside wall, which is 
opened by the postman twice a day. 

In the matter of a pump, I have known 
« pair of tits, whose beginning of a nest 
was pumped out with the water several 



times a day, to continue to put in fresh 
material during every day for three weeks. 
The reason for their persistence in the 
face of such discouragement is, of ci)ur4;e. 
that no such things as pumps and civilised 
human beings who need frequent daily 
supplies of water existed at the time when 
the instincts of the tits were being formed. 
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The kind of site which their nature bids 
them to select is one which is safe against 
prowling enemies. One ideal site is a 
deep hole in any solitary stump, with a 
narrow entrance. Hence their predilection 
for pumps. 

Another ideal site would be a hole of 
the same kind in any tree-trunk or rock 
with a bare surface. Snakes cannot climb 
up such places. Kats, mice, weasels, cats, 
etc., very rarely ascend them; and the 
little tits themselves are the only birds 
which can negotiate the very small en- 
trance. For this reason it is always mis- 
taken kindness to put a perch just outside 
the entrance of a nesting-box. Birds which 
are accustomed to go in and out of holes 
do not need it, and it only gives larger 
birds the opportunity to annoy and per- 
haps kill the little occupants. lt^also 
enables cats, etc., to locate the position of 
the hole. 

No doubt there are many persons who 
would like to have birds nesting by their 
houses, but who have no sites in their 
small gardens which cannot be reached 
by cats. For use in such places designs 
were given and illustrated in No. 15 of 
The Countrv-Side, of means by which 
the cats may successfully be circumvented. 

For the protection of a nest-box placed 
against a garden wall aH that is needed 
is a sloping roof above it. This must slope 
at an angle too steep for cats to rest com- 
fortably upon it, and, on the side where 
the entrance to the nest-box is, it niust 
project far enough to prevent the cat from 
reaching over to the entrance. 

If, on the other hand, it is preferred to 
have a nest-box in the open, away from 
the wall, all that is necessary is a post 
or tree-trunk on which the box may be 
fixed about eight feet from the ground, 
and below it a broad sheet of zinc fixed 
round the post or trunk. Upon this the 
claws of a climbing cat get no foothold; 
and the birds quickly discover that no cat 
-ver ascends it. 

Having provided for the birds this first 
essential quality of safety in the site which 
you offer them, you may consider their 
comfort ; and the most important condition 
of this is shelter from driving rnin. If pos- 
sible, therefore, the box should be placed 
nmong trees ; or, if no such natui-al shelter 
i<: available, a sloping roof may be pro- 
vided to keep off the rain, .^s a generaf 
rule, loo, a north aspect is best lor ex- 
posed boxes, because least rain comes 
from that direction and they are a?so ther» 
protected from the direct rays of the sun. 
If, however, the site is naturally '.hcltered, 
then either the east — which gets the morn- 
ing sun only — or the soutii — whrnce lh» 
air is warmest — may be the best aspect. 

One very common mistake is to put up 
a nest-box in close proximity to the bird- 
table ; a manifestly unsuitable position, be- 
cause the bird-table is almost always a 
scene of strife, whereas what the birds 
need in a nesting-site is peace and quiet. 
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AASWerS to Correspondents, ■'"y ""' l" mid-winter and drive away their. B.E.N.A, 

"^ young before midsummer— «( course, not M»«i*«n.*»« 

■PBOIAL ANMOUNOBMBNT. undersEanding the meaning of iheir actions, (BHtlih EmplK Natuullits' Aasoclattaa4 

Owing M Uh praiMir* u^n aur ipaoa. It U only — <(0 " FbrIfateticus.") ■ OAJiott ana Akiu si in* A*MDlatlan.>— ttcaucn 

.«. .. ^.., « . "J^*^. Male Bird, that Sit.— As a rule (he male ^J^^^^'vel'T^'S'.-o lool! il T''""' *" 

" rwilvlng of those birds In which there is a very marked ABBltoaiion' lof 'i..Bml>ar«BlD''*lii-.uJ«°'^Md,« 

ttf tMr quarrti. ■« an pranaiad, M far difference in ihe plumage of the sexes <to not -ho .ppro.e of ths objcc. and .in' of ih""i" 

r/JS":'..".:^ SStUTSJlSt % -.rp-t J^''^ P-" '- incuba,ing ,he eggs. They would ^[.Uon ."Jf.^-^J Vd'll'drlL'S'ii'v:!:^'' JS Zi " 

parals quMlton llwaa be too conspicuous on the nest. As a rule, loose "rnny ,,J[^p"" "''""" """"^ "« ™« 

■ii"n~.Z:l^ jmi f"^ '"•■ '"•^'^ birds— e.^., the pheasant and mai- B.I.N.A. Llit.'-Tlie tnt Uit of mcBbcr. claail. 

.„, ..^dJTSiS^t, S! '"■:<'-?" -^'>'^ °' l"^ polygamous. ^ ltLV:,r%t'^]- Z^.^'lJ^.t.l'^ ^L""^^^ 

bM ikrM MbJmM (IM papar ■iKNig brightiy coloured breast in Ihe male-«.c.. " E„hli.K« «J etc „mv no- K^wf^iS^j; 

a who do Ml aJrapdv laka tt. bullfinch, linnet, vellowhammer- is no bar to .pplicaiiou, 6d., po'it frii, Po.t»i order. D.tfeneJ 

—ttaaiKri win dailra 10 IU«« MMDlmiM ,(,.' male's sittintr ■ becauin ihi. Ktbhqi U '" "amp* " 

•iptrti who ■!( HNtlng 10 M«w Rooli ol Ike l*y — the question is whether W»th»m, Wells, Notfoli. ' '"■"'"■ 

ud-d ijih ii_ir5"ST: «..'« Vu,iS!^ " "^ ""• '™« ^'"^^ *''''^'' "^^ cUmbing ivy thrusts '••eal Sewdailea.— Will all Local H<m. 

•wwa Min un b.e.h.a. iiai oi mamnaia. .^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ between stones, elc, are Secretaries now at work kindly notify the cor- 

Nest-boM* !■ Verandah. — There is no entirely different from or merely modificaiions rectiont and additions to the first list of mem- 

TeaBon why nest-boxes in a verandah should of the aerial roots by which it clings, I ^"T* up-to-date to the Organising Hon, Secre- 

mot be occupied, provided that ihe position is think thai the weight of scientific evidence is ^^y- Mr. J, W, Mercer, 611 (not 111 ai 

■otherwise suitable. Safely from cats, rats, on |he side of the latter view, especially as previously printed), Choriey Old Road, Bolton? 

xnice. etc., and shelter from driving rain are experiments appear » show that the ivy Is Will all members who are willing to act 

what the biris want. — (to Miss Brikike.) always able to lake some nourishment through 2' 'wal hon. secretaries in districts not yet 

Red-creitcd Pochard,- Yes, this bird, also '''^^ ''^'''^' roots.— (to Miss V. Slade, provided with such also kindly communicate 

known as the red-crnsied whistling duck, NfHa ^■^■'^;'^'' , ,,, , , with him? ■ 

tufina is only an occasional visitor to Britain "■''««» Aviary — ^We know of no book on Mtwoicopy.— Will any member who is a 

About' five and twenty specimens have been *'"" ^"^'l?^*- ^ '-^*' *"" ""^ '^'^ "«'< "< mieroscopist and has leisure, undertake to act 

recorded. Are you sure of the identity of l!""' P^W'^hed notes upon the subject in the as Hon Secretary of a Members' Exchango 

70ur bird ?-(lo H, Cross.) "Sfge Birds " section—(to J. R. Cook, of Specimens for mountmg? The inquiry i. 

Tbo St«rtog'. BlU.-No ; the difference in ^■^"P^ S.ortford.) Frw £rf,1,'{'pawr. The Hon M r . r 

the colour of starlings' bills in February- Sqalrrel. and Coollert.-The squirrels arc , f'*« Olll oTPapeTa.— The Hon M. Cordelia 

!^me being blackish !nd ^me y^Uow-is ^iot "rtainly the cause of the ground under spruce {^IfJl' ,i ^nd a nrrce! of '.^d nli, .? o 't?* 

a matter of sex. Both se.es have yellow beaks trees being littered with bitten^fi twigs, The TranUno^f o/"^ thj R^jll A^^^^^^ 

i.:|rp-™n^:is-=^^i<s EF^S^^mm ^i^il'^iS^t^m 

H. CpOss.) son Tones/ — \ o iv. ji-ki-sk payment of carriage. 

Skk OoUflacfc.— The goldfinch that " makes J ^ !,„„-„„ „f , „„ F'M DiiWbntlon ol Seeds.— Cowsup eeedi 

< wheezing n-^se, and breathes fast with its 1"''^ ^51*7™', it,. "^.^ / f T" "'" '"' '^"' '° '^V "'*""»'" ^^^'"S lh«n, o» 

teak open " should be given five drops each '"'«* *« aavise a roomy twiti^age m pre erence receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope by 

-of syrup Of squills, ipecac, wine, chlorodyne. .'<> '*>« "oall wheel ^age The continual turn- „, j j ^owns, Holbeach. S. Lines. ^ ^ 

«nd glycerine in its drinking water. aU shaken ^f^' *« **^=' '1"""=",'::^' ""'' f "''"'"'T " AOU»l«l Sodelle.. «c.-Youno N*rtni*. 

together. Also give a small piece of bread f^'" J^^- ^.^' V^P^ '°^ f'""'''* '"' '^^' usTs' Club, with headquarters hitherto at 

clipped in milk and four or five drops of cod '>'^f^ ^"J^ "?'!« S"'*" a^'ly. also oats, canary ^^^^ Shields, is now al >, OxfoH Street, 

■liver oil dropped about It every second day ?««* and wheat. A P'^ee of raw carrot at Tynemoulh, Mr. R. King is the secreUry. 

imlil beiler. Add a llule thistle and teazle intervals is appreciated. U,-e saw-dust with a Schools Mutual AU.— On January a6th wu 

■seed to Us food, and see that Its qage is kept ."' « bran for Ihe runs and fresh hay and a published a letter from the head-master of the 

quite free from draughts, and not hung above '"'e ."'"^'''"g '<"■ '>>« bedding. Keep feeding Gloucester Road School, Peckham, showing 

a lamp or gas jet wben lighted.-tto A. G. """s''* ^od house scrupulously clean.-(lo W. how useful and iweresting had been the 

HuNTLEV, Darlington.) Walker, Brom.ey, Kent.) „^,^^^ history specimens, etc., sent from it. 

Linnet lU.— Give the bird the same medicine Growth ou TortoUe.— We are unable for linked school ai Stoneleigh in Warwickshire^ 

■s recommended for " Ailing Bullfinch " be:ow, certain to say what has caused the "pebbly Below is a corresponding letter from the head- 

<verv ihird day for a fortnight, and on alter- frowns which have appeared on the legs master of the Stoneieigh School, showing how 

taate davs give a sprav of greenstuff and a of your tortoise, bul we should not be sur- valuable had been the return made by the 

■small piece of bread dipped in hot milk and P"^ '' '^% ^J" <»" '<> ^le parasites. We peckham School. We do not expect to work 

sprinkled with maw seed. The conditk>n ©f ^^" ^P'^'^'^iy ^ouad these creatufee on ihe miracles, but the Hon. Cordelia Leigh has 

its feathers is probablv caused by red mile, ''^s ol lorloises, they are somewHat oval in g^jrj, reason to be pleased with the way in 

-Carefully examine Its cage, probing anv cracks f"P« and very hard, remaining tn one place „hich she has inauguarled this scheme for 

^ joints with a pin. and you will doubtless °' f^ wisiderable time and grow, sometimes ^, ._.. j >„ pleased to say the Mutual Aid 

find hordes of these insect pests. Exterminate '", ,h* ™!„Ue^a^*'',hus Ye, th^ rf, l^nVn e" ^^^^'"'- ""ich- you kindly initiated between 

these, clean the cage thoroughly, and give the . . .. « ' , . .; the Peckham School and ours, is working vtry 

bird a bath every day. -{to J, W. Mabr, ^ "ght do ihey ding that w,e have lound it successfully, and has awakened an even greater 

Walsall.) necessary to use 'weezers lo dislodge them i„,^,^,, J„„g,t .j,^ ^.,j^^„ ^^„ , ^^f^^ ^^ 

AlUug Bn»fln.b.-The bird's digestion is this 'is b^rT™" by" the^l^nfth' ofTme v^u ^; fi"' ^^'i^P^'^l- We have sent a couple 

probably out of order. Dissolve as much have had the tortoise twelve years —(to Miss par*;^'* o' specimens which the children col- 

Epfom salts and dilto of chlorate , of potash Caroline M Jones Bedford) '*'^"'^ themselves, by their own observation, 

r^r^onlda^-Vr^'^i^es^naJeek. Feed on a °,^,^-'' ^^Ae^t" ^aTir.o ^rt^^ ^Tn'^ ^^ 

«,i.Mure of two parts canary, one part rape, ;„^| ,„„, ,j,e nes't and let it be suckled ^TrJ «. ,h f 1 l^' ^ \ '^ "' 

*ne part hemp, and one of sunflower seeds, ^p^ ^ ^^, ^^^^ ^^^ „^^,[^, ^^^ ^j^^^^ y^.^^ course, of the usefulness of things sent to us 

and give green food da.^-. Clippings of fruit ; - .j^,,^ ,„ f^^ i.^^^j -^^ bread and milk f""^ ' . J,/ "". ■ ," f - ' " 'r'*" 

trees are excellent for them. Catch the bird ^^j ^^^j^jj [jj ^^^ [^, jj When full grown children s point of view, remote from 

and bathe the foot for a minute or two in a ,^^ [^ ^^ould consist of bread and milk, " "'""-f"'' ^here, although happily there is 

warm solution of boracic acid, and wipe dry adorns nuts (except the oily ones such aj "" po^^fJ. wages are too low to admit of 

.on a soft rag. With regard to your second Brazils), plain biscuits and a raw egg at '"°"*)' ^^'"^ expended in periodicals, except, 

question the mallard is certainly the wild duck, [^ng intervals ; let it have access to a little pcnaps, a local weekly paper, the value of a 

but there is no reason why two different names „a,jr. Keep in a roomv cage, but if kept l'^'''^*' "' magazines such as we received at 

should be applied to the sexes of one species [„ a small one see that "it gets a run in the Christmas must be apparent. Some of the 

.even though it is customary to use dislinctive room for a short lime daily. Squirrels rarely '*ii"ES, as drawings, pictures, elc, will be 

words popularly.- (to S. Carroll Besses, live long in confinement, insufliclcnl exercise "''>*' useful in school, but it is in and through 

North Berwick.) being an importanl factor in causing their ^^^ homes of the children thai the scheme will 

SwauB and-tlieir Yonng Swans drive nwav earlv death. They love warmth in their be of the greatest service. The magaiine'i do 

■their young in autumn in obedimce to a life- sleeping quarters. Give fine hay (or bed- so much 10 encourage home reading. 1 find, 

■saving instinct; because they are birds which ding and keep free from draughts'. The run in many instances, children and parents have 

meed a considerable grazing area to them- of the cage should be sprinkled with sawdust read the books through, and then exchanged 

«elve», and if Ihe young remained all might or fine sanrf They are liable to vermin, them with others. I am sure wo are gratefut 

Btatve'. Black swans acquired their instinct therefore the aedding should be often changed to you for founding the scheme. — William H, 

in the southern hemisphere where the seasons and great cleanliness observed generally .-H^to Wells, headmaster, Stoneleigh C.C. School, 

are reversed; therefore in Britain they ordin- W. N. JuPE, Reigate Hill.) . near Keailwortb, 
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The Garden. 




Work for the Week. 



Kllehen Gudgn. required later. This may consist of nets, 

THERE is now such a great deal to be "lin canvas, spruce branches, straw 

done in (his depariraent that fine screens, etq. Should planting still be in 

open weather is earnestly lo be de- progress, care will be needed lest tfie trees 

sired. Should the soil be wet, seed-sow- suffer from exposure of their roots. These fhe first ol- 

ing, however important, must be deferred, must only be out of Che soil for absolutely ^^ ^^ 

it being far better to wait than to sow seeds ^* *"''^f ^ period as is possible. The roots 

a-hen the conditions are plainly unsuit- *' bought trees should be dipped in water 

able. There is a great difference in soils 3" soon as received, and again- before 

in this respect, for whilst with some a few planting, 

hours' rain renders outdoor work impos- A difference of opinion exists 

sible for several days, even after a long- the treatment of iruit trees in _. 

continued downpour a light and well- of pruning after planiing. Some gar- 
drained soil is quite workable after but a deners do not use the knife for a season 
few hours' -rest. The worker of a heavv after transplanting ; we favour an immedl 



e shortening of the branches. 



1 good time to plant siraw- quired, 



To Hake a Hotbad. : 

In the well-ordered garden, where glass- 
house accommodation does not exist or is 
strictly limited, a hotbed is a necessity. 
If immediately prepared its uses will be 
considerable, atvd will advance tne summer 
of the garden most noticeably. In 
■ e, secure a good bulk of stable 
1, if they are available, mix 
with it an equal quantity of decaying 
leaves. If the manure is king and rank, 
turn the heap two or three times at inter- 
vals of two days. If il is too dry, sprinkle 
'"S with water, allowing the superfluous heat 
to steam away out of it. Next make it up 
into a square heap, not less than three feet 
in depth and sufficiently large to allow a 
margin all round the outside of the frame, 
beating being 1 



Afi. 



garden soil may thus be much inconvcni- ale sho 

encpd at this season of the year, but then Now 

be has all the bi 

times of drought. 

SMd Sowing. 
Replace all early sowings 

that have failed. Almost 

cvCT)- kind of seed may now 

be soin, but as an aid to the 
wemocy it will be as well to 

givt a detailed list. Broad 

Bm.vs. — Sow the main crop. 

But may rtow be sown for 

the earliest supplj'. Brussels 

Spbouts to be sown for the 

main crop late in the month. 

Cmmce.— Quick growing 

varieties to be sown for the 
summer supply. Carrots to 
be sown about the middle of 
the month. Celerv and 
Celeriac 10 be under glass 
or upon a hotbed. Leeks to 
be sown in very rich, well- 
prepared soil. Lettuce to be 
^nted out and sown in 
quantitj-. Osion.— Sow the 
main crop on a carefully- 
prepared bed. Parsley to be 
sown. We recommend this 

lor use as an edging. Par- _^^^ tuu., 

SNIP, — Sow the main crop in ' Ti,'^"'J^'/™ 1 ■!! . j 

clnll,,8incte,ap.r,. pLs. T JT^iJ^flT '""•"■?'«'• 

ii„i . . ■ t ' ■ i^wtcpi/oJiam, the CO um- 

-Mak.exlensive.ow,„g,of blnSl.avId me.dow rue 

-G« ihe early wn, planted Flowering from May lo July 

M Kion as passible. Radishes :. Uo^ „.i,-. a /'"JU'y. 

to be so n for ' white flowers, usually 

S"-lc:i^ "iTo"^' '*"'-^ •-■ ^- '-' -- -=e.j"Tt':.;L7r.. i;: 

**eds'of an early variety. The Mtwlow Bne. wil ^ofu''' ^'^""^ /"<* 

Remember..hat^t£rota Jn TMisirun. a,uiU,mium. %ZVe. SldeT'ZS^ 

the greatest importance in the kitchen berries. Runners can be purchased with white " flowers f*^ r.""" (Lb "rra' 

fwtghlv.'^T^^Iwlysrntril.fin;;" T^'^rt " "'rT ^"^ T""'"' '''"' y^'^^^^"^-^^^^^ ««-- 'x'-^ '" 

ference to broadcasting, keep a srharp took- ^^^ "*"" ^^'' ^ ''S^t ■<^™P this year, great abundance; and T. mina, 

«il for slugs and other garden foes, and '***J'^' Sovereign has not yet been super- are easy of cultivation, thriving 

do not commit Ihe general mistake of ^^<^<' ^s the champion all-round sort. A der in ordinary soil, and are also excellent 

sowing small seeds loo thickly. f;real part of the art of successful straw- subjects for naturalising. \Ve have seen 

f-u ---.„ berry growing consists in keeping the sur- very effective beds in May formed of a 

w MWiu. face joil in prime condition. To alk>w Thalictrum, such' as that illustrated 

Iram and nati trees on ■^*alls. and see weeds to grow unchecked .Tmong growing Shirley poppies, the two going well 

'Vl 'l^^t protection from frost during the crops is always a costly business in the gether, without interfering with 



the frames are in their 
places put sii inches depth 
of light soil, and is there is 
any danger of the genera- 
tion of too great a heat, 
allow a tew days to elapse 
before' sowing seeds or intro- 
ducing plants. It is advis- 
able to provide a tittle venti- 
lation; night and day. for a 
while after the bed has been 
made up. 

Meadow Rue. 

A Valnable Plant tor FoUige 
Effeeti. 
Although iheir flowers 
are not very showy, added lo 
their hardy qualities, the 
finely-cut fern-tike foliage of 
several of the Thalictrums 
renders them valuable plants 
for the garden. The genus 
comprises about 30 species 
of hardy herbs. Nearly all 
of them are natives of the 
north temperate region, three 
species being indigenous to 



They 



bktoming period will be ready for use when < 



■ii'SQle 

each O 
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M^i* ^^ ■ but it is worth while to protect tti(!m from 

I no ^ ■Af*€ttf^W fi'ost in winter until they have passed' their 

* ■■w ^#%AS ^BVAA* second season, after which ihey may b* 

transplanted into nursery beds. 

AMMramS GrOWinC m^^ ^y means of bought plants, and as Some thines,. however, grow so rapidly, 

a-»|nH«BH» V wnu>e> ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^^.^^ offered for sale by a such aa oaks, chestnuts, plums an* 

HIHT8 AMD WARKINOS. few English dealers we would suggest that aucubas, that they will require to be 

THE really enthusiastic gardener de- ^ trial should be made of some o( the transplanted earlier than this. The point 

lights in" growing the best oT the newer American varieties, of which suph is Ihat by affording babies of really hardy 

best, and in gardens where that ex- wonderful accounts are to hand. trees and shrubs a little protection from 

cellent department the kitchen garden per- Once a stock has been obtained it is in- w'd. and giving them generous treatment, 

force holds premier place there are few creased by means of cuttings. The best are >hey make a healthier start, apd gam a» 

more satisfactory possessions than a really afforded by side-growths three or four much as a year on those not so assists. 

creditable plantation of asparagus. As inches long, and now is the time to take J- "■ 

towards the end of March is the right time them. Prepare the cuttings for insertion ^ 

both for sowing seed and for planting, it as with chrysanthemums, remembering to TI16 Robbit PCSta 

is high time that a start was made in pre- handle them very carefully. Some grow- j j 1. 

paring for a bed should its possession er^ also make a cut half-an-inch tong from Fomsters, farmers, and gardeners haw, 

have been resolved upon. Ind^, both the base up through the centre of the stem, rea^n for the.r strong protest against *e 

for the seed and permanent bod a piece of then dipping the cutting, with the incision cuitntation ot me wna raooit in tnis 

land that has b«n well manuiJed and held open, in silver sand. "'■"'7\u ^^1 i'^''^■?'^ T""^ destruens 

dee^y^ug early in the winter is greatly . Cuttings may ^st be struck seven o, Sfis'^diffiS^o '^^tJorrm'thThis 

,wu?^ [ : , ., , . f e^t ™"".^ '^^ ^"If, «f « *«" "^^^ f* extermination from the field, wood, hedge- 

Whilst the rfeal soil ,f<^r asparagus is a inch pot, in a small frame, or under a ^„ ^^j j, j,^, ^,g^^^ ^ necessity; if 

good deep sandy loam with a porous sub- handlight placed either m a cool house or ^^^ efforts to turn the land to the best ac- 

9oil, by good cultivation satisfactory on a stage over i»ot-water pipes. Moisture ^ount are not to be frustrated. 

asparagus can readily be raised on any is what is chiefly to be guarded against. Rabbits devour voung trees as a cow 

but a cold and heavy clay, in which case and a little air must be afforded daily. g^tg turnips. If they could be confined in 

so much soil preparation is requisite that The compost to root carnation cuttings warrens there would not be any objection 

its culture can hardly be reoommended. in should consist of a very sandy kjam, ,0 them, but experience has proved that 

Remembering that earliness is especially with the addition of a little leaf soil, and they burrow under or climb over fences 

desirable with asparagus, the warmest it must be made very firm. As soon as the that are called rabbit-proof; they swim 

position in the garden should be given up cuttings are rooted they shouM be placed in rivers and streams like rats, and they muj- 

to the bed, a full southern aspect being a cool house near the glass, to be potted tiply at an alarming rate, 

preferable. off singly in thumb pots in slightly richer There is a demand now tor the prwla- 

Having selected a site, if this has not »'! a few days later. Once established, maiion of the rabbit as a verminous p«l 
already been done, preparation of the they must be given plenty of air, and to to be destroyed wherever seen, in the same 
ground by deep digging or trenching and make good plants they will require intelli- manner as rats are destroyed, 
by th? application of well-ratted manure £fi"t watering. The landowner who protects rabbits or 
must be energetically proceeded with. If G, T. forbids their destruction at any time should 
the soil is already in good ortJer it should --..^^.^■..f^^ ^ proceeded against for harbouring a pub- 
be lightly forked over, and left for the lie nuisance. Authorities on forestry say 
weeds to germinate and be destroyed. This SfiOd SOWIIIS ^''^^ '' '^ useless to talk about planting 
operation to be repeated later. An abun- *' 'rees to grow for profit if rabbits are to 
dance of weeds is so fatal to the production The sowing of the seeds of hardy trees be allowed the freedom they now enjoy. 

of good asparagus that it wouki be better and shrubs should now be done by those r^^^j^ 

to defer operations a whole year rather '^^o mean to increase their stock in this ^^ 

than sow or plant upon land that was manner. Most seeds germinate best in The Vnifcrena Puie. 

k^wn to be badly infested by perennial |cam. ^-^fj- ^ ^J^-^^^^^^^^^ TH..Baretwo<,uitediffe..nt trees known 

As sowing in permanent beds is not to -' ^h-" be «if'«^ through a quarter- J^™ ^Sk'^own a?"the StoL^pf^e tTe 

be recommended, the choice of method lies ";,'^ ''';'^,,^"^ j'^;'!,?'f "1*"^:/^" clher Mfig Sciadopitys verticillaia. w-hich 

between the sowing of a bed to provide volume of sand well mixed with .t, in order is more ctesely allied to the Cypress tribe 

plants to fill a permanent bed a year later, ^ >?«=P the soil l^ht and open. The pots ^h^ ,^,j^, wa d^covered in laf^o 

and the more expeditious method of plant- "sed shouW not be large; the s,7« known ^[^^^ ^. a go, Tut tw as nolT 

ing bought plants. Further details will ^s the large sixty is suitable for most troduced into Europe tHl twenty years 

appear later. ''"•X.f^t.^.w k. t.=if fiii=^ w-.i. n ^^^^''- '" that country it forms a tree too 

J^^y '^°"'f, i"" half filled wth small feethigh with quite workable timber, butit 

^ r^ ■ ■ u ^l"! "P '"*^,*<"' '^ ,r?'," has not yet reached anything like th;t size 

Carnation Coltnre. tl'T"'T^, J, •*■ VI "^^ J^ ^ ''^^*' fif"*" f^^t being considered a good 

•K^aruauwa ^uniuv, firmed. The seeds are then spread over specimen. The leaves are needle-like^ 

A PLEASDRB FOR THOSE VTTH 'h"*. e*^"tly pressed in, and genera ly about three inches long, bright green and 

GRBEHHODSBS. ~T^J::;1*' l^^' '"'"ir'" ?'^^^ '' ^■'"^'^'^ '^""^ '^' «P^^ °f the branch in the 

small seeds, such as those of rhododen- form of the ribs of an umbrella 

WiNTER-FLOWBRiNG carnations *.e so drons. need not be covered. Such fnnts as The best soil for its successful culriva- 

pleasurable that we commend their culture thorns, roses, hollies, barberries, plums, tjon is one which contains a good per- 

to all possessors of suitable glasshouses, and cotoneasters should be buried in sand centage of peat and is retentive of mws- 

Whilsl it is true that their cuhivation de- for a month or two; this causes the fleshy ture, as this plant will not grow in a soil 

mands a good deal of attention, it is never- covering to rot and soften the hard shells which gets dry, 

theless surprising that so many gardeners of the seeds. As the growth is erect, or fastigiate the 
arc unsuccessful with these plants. The Even then, such seeds may lie a year or plant looks well planted in a large " bed 
giving of too much heat is a very common two before they germinate, and there i= no with a number of dwarf rhododendrons or 
mistake. A commencement is usually doubt that they are often thrown away be- heaths, and as these plants require the 
fore they have had lime to start, in the same kind of soil they are easily provided 
belief that Ihey are dead. Other seeds for in the same hfd. There are fine ex- 
should be kept in a frame when there is amplesof the Sciadt-piivs near the pagoda 
danger of frost, and protected from cold at Kew. Young trees may be purchased 
at night. from nurserymen who make a SBecjalily 

The seedlings may be exposed to the sun ot conifers for about 10s. each. tS 

and air durlNg the summer and autumn. J. G. w. 
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/^or^^N* Livestock for Profit and Pleasure. J^^^ 

POULTRY. Tn the male bird it will b« seen it is possessing a small, dwarfed, thin comb 
perfectly upright, single and evenly ser- W'H seldom breed strong chickens, 

lome HotM on Comb*. rated — thai is, the sever spikes beinir the _, , ■ . . 

T.,nr;- , t J I- J , ,_ ■_ J- r '"= =^'^' =1- ' ,^ « ^ The ornamental appendages possessed 

HOSE who breed birds for the show- same distance apart and well cut, the fronL ^ „ ^. , \. l 

pen are well aware that amongst ihe pari projecting well on to front of beak, ^V «HI Mediterranean poultry can be much 

numerous points of excellence which and the hack portion being gracefully in a increased by liberal feeding— when ba- 

enhance the general appearance of an ex- line with the back of the head. tween the ages of three and six months - 

hibition fowl the possession of a good- In the hen it is equally large, possesses on lean meat, cooked and finely chopped, 

shaped, evenly-serraied, or beautifully- the same numtier of spikes, but instead of also Spratt's poultry meal, in which a litili- 

worked (or corrugated) comb of the correct being erect it droops gracefully over one of their Crissel (an excellent mixture of 

shape and style is of great importance, side of the face, almost covering it. dried meats) has been mixed ; but care has 

and will assist its to be taken, or the 

owner in gaining the combs will grow 100 

. coveted premier prizes. ■ fast. . 

That the comb de- The old-fashioned 

mands attention is E>orking has a fine tex- 

evident from the fact lured, well-serrated and 

that, no matter fiow a erect comb of a smaller 

fowl may excel in col- Upe, and is semi-cir- 

our, size, shape, and cular' seen from the 

style, if it displays a side, except the While 

wry or malformed IX)rking, which is rose 

comb, (here is little or double-combed. 

doubt that, when its Next the Orpington, 

merits have been adju- which, in the cock, has 

dicated upon by tha a small, evenly -ser- 

judgc, it will be found rated comb; but the 

» occupy an inferioi serrations, of which 

■ position. there are some swcn 

npB of CandlHoD. or eight, are small ; the 

There is no more in. lien's c^mb is itlso 

fallible sign of a fowl's iTect. WUt rather sm:ilt. 

^ood or bad condition Similar in size, shape, 

than Ihe appearance or and style are the head- 

colour of the comb, for pear of Ihe Plymouth 

a fowl that is ailing RotI; gnd Langshans. 

from sickness, want of r . 

condition, or any di- •"■"-■ 

sease will very quickly A very pretty .omb is 

display a pale-coteured •'!»' known to the 

and sometimes black- poultry fancy as rost- 

linied comb, often comb, chief of which is 

covered with white seen in the Hamburgh, 

spots. It will be seen it pos- 

In contradistinction scsses a weH-worked 

to this It will be found "rose," not only wide 

that a healthy, well- "■"' square in front, 

conditioned fowl will but gradually tapering 

display a kively bright 10 a long spike at the 

bk>od-rcd comb. Indi- back and poinlinfr 

gestion, often through - slightly upwards. It 

over-feeding or disease must be perfectly flat 

of the liver, generally due to an excess of Next to the Minolta the Andalusian and on the top, well set on head, and be full 

maize being given, greatly affects the Leghorn claim attentkin, both having "| sm.ill points known to breeders as 

colour of the comb, and if a remedy is combs somewhat similar in shape and " ".vork." 

applied in an early stage of Ihe malady a gMe but not nearly so large, whilst the The comb of a good Hamburgh is an 

considerable improvement will be notice- texture is much finer 1 should here men- object of much beauty. Somewhat =->t- 



1 thai the oomb of the Lcghor 



s the Redcap, whose chief possession 



I have found that nothing is more effec- ^j,,, 3,^^,^ ,„^i (.t up for a short dis- 'l ^ P<>"'\f^^^ rosecomb of symmeTricr 

tiye than Epsom Salts or Glaub.er Salts ^^^ ,i,en btnds gracefully over to ^''?^'. *" ' "^'™''K" 'P'''^^ and having 

given in the soft food or drinking water, ., , _,._.;„ -lIu to rpmove in a straight leader at the back. The comb 

The combs of some fowls are sometimes r"^ .' mention mis ro e a j^ ^^^ straight upon the head, and should 

covered with a kind of scurvy or white ""Pression which some^mes prevails ^^ ^ang too much in f-nt or have any 

surface, which, if kitowed to continue, will amongs amateurs that the hen's comb hollow in the centre. 

quickly become very unsightly. This is ^^°"^'* f^" straight down over the face, The popular Wyandotte comes under 

generally the resuh of overheated btood. a'niost obscuring the sight of one eye. (he roseoomb class, but with this disiinc- 

and. in addition to purifying by means of Before passing to other varieties I would tion : the whole comb, and even the leader 

green food, the comb may be dressed with state that in the aforementioned breeds it or small spike, is slightly curved and fol- 

carbolic ointment. may be taken as a fair indication of the lows the line of the skull, being firmly 

hen's laying powers if she possesses a set on Ihe head, the lop oval, and the entire 

Nngu Mmbs. large and well-developed comb. In fact, surface being covered with corrugations. 

„^ 1 shall now pass to 3 brief description of most utility poultry-keepers adopt this The Brahma possesses a triple or pea- 

the combs of our various breeds of poultry, plan of selection when mating up their comb— that is. three parallel ridges (very 1 

The Mediterraneans claim the premier pens for a reliable "laying strain" of small combs), the centre one being slighdy^ 

position, whilst the Minorca claims the profitable fowls. It may be said of the higher than the other two. 

possession of the largest oomb o( all cock that a good, well-set comb is a sure Other forms of comb are shown in our 

breeds of poultry. test of hit powers of fertility, for a cock illustration. 
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What is Deafness T 



It would pirhapt ba dilBmtt for tha avcngt 
man to detcriba dealneit, and even die «gllerer 
(rom thii most drefdcd of >U dUeasei could 
little more than dcarriba tbe digtreasin; and 
painful retults from hit inabililj to hear well. 

For jteara medical men have worked in thia 
one direction^lhe discovery of what deafnesa 
actually is — and it hai remained for a British 
!<ppcialist not only to actually determine what 
deafness is. but what li more important, (o at 
last proclaim a cure of thtt ailmeM. 



Profetaor Keiih-Harvey, whoae oame ia now 
io much to the fore, and who is probably Ihc 
most sought-after man of the day, has, after 
years of earnest research, published a book 
which, IO the deaf, is of especial interest, for 
in its pares is inscribed the history of the dis- 
covery o? the cause of deafness and a method 
by means of which sufTerers in (heir own 
homes may have their hearing- completely 
restored. 

Deafness is the inability to hear sounds, 
caused by infiammation of certain inner por- 
tions of the ear, and is not, as is generally 
supposed, the result of the bursting of the 
drum of the ear. Deafness may result from 
slight cold in the head, and If neglecled, will 
result in total inability to hear. 

The Insidious Disease. 

Deafness is Che most insidious of all diseases, 
growing in seveHty day by day. II is a disease 
that allecis the mind as well as the body, and 
to the sufferer seems, in certain forms, a kind 
of madifess. 

Professor Keith-Harvey, in whose book a 
great antount of valuable information on the 
subjsct of deafness has been stored, letls of Ihe 
system of treating diseases of the ear, deaf- 
ness, noise* in the head, diachargei, &c., which 
he has made so famous. 

Professor Keith-Harvey's aystem of treating 
deafness and ear troubles is quite simpls, and 
may be carried oui by the sufferer in his or her 
own home without even tha trial of visiting 
the doctor. 

The success of Ihe professor's system Is 
proved in Ihe thousands of testimoniata he has 
received from grateful patients. In many 
cases ihese letters have been sent from people 
who have never even visited his consulting- 
room, and the marvellous cures described con- 
vey 10 every sufferer a distinct tnessage of 

Professor Keith-Harvey, realising thai to 
many thousands of Ihe readers of this paper 
his book on " Deafness " would prove of in- 
terest and value, has made arrangements 
whereby every sufferer may obtain a copy ab- 
olutely free of charge, 

A leller sent Io Professor G. Keith-Harvey 
(Room 87s), 117, Holborn, London, E.C., will 
bring a copy of the book, and if particulars of 
the ailment are given a special letter of advice 
which will prove of immediate benefit in the 
relief of pain and tullarlnf. 



DOCS. 



THB Scottish Tarrier Club, England, Is 
congratulating Itself upon having a 
bank balance in hand «f ;£ioo odd, 
a tubstantlal sum to devote Ihia year to the 

The Toy Spaniel Club ba* gone through 
some changes of leadership owing Io the re- 
tirement of Mr. Jenitin*, the former secretary 
and treasurer, through ilLheallh. The new. 
officers are Miss Hall, secretary, and Mr. 
Harvey Niion, treasurer, which represents 
equitably the northern and southern interest 
in the popular King Charles line of spaniels. 
TM Hon. Mrs. Neville Lytlon has been elected 
a judge of the Blenheim and Tricolor variety, 
and her appointment should mark a ntw era in 
sound legs and independent opinion, for ahe is 
a strong advocate for producing sturdy 
healthy companionable dogs, intelligent and 
fond of outdoor lift, no matter how amall or 
beautiful to look at. 

The new scale of points determined by tbe 
oommiltes of Che French Bulldog Club ia as 
follows . — General appearance 15, ikull lo, 
ear* 15, eyes 5, forefac* 10, under jaw 5, neck, 
chest and shoulders 10, body 10, legs and feet 
5, lai! 10, coat 5 ; total 100. The committee 
includei five new members, wbo are Mra. 
Townsend Green, Mrs. Chaa. Waterloo, 
Colonel Romllly, Ur. Crocker and Mr. Gill. 

A useful thing to remember by those wbo 
keep more than a couple of dog* Is, that 
what will suit one dog in physic or feeding 
wilt not suit another, and that before one can 
lay down rules, tome Utile attention and super- 
vision must be exercised to note what makes 
lor health and beauly In each one, and plan 
diet and hygiene accordingly. 

The entries for the next field trial of th ■ 
Spaniel Club will ckrse on July 31st, and it w 
noteworthy that cockers will be eligible to 
enter as well as field spaniels proper. 

There are signs of a renewed activity in the 
British Dalmatian Club, who have elected Ihe 
following judges: — Dr. Franks, W. Proctor, 
W. F. Livesey, J. Broughton, J. Dawson, R. 
B. Blackburn, F. A. Warwick. At the 
Royal Lancashire Show it is expected there 
will be given no fewer than seven classes for 
the '"plum pudding carriage dog.'» 

CATrei 

Notes on Breeding. 

LET those who wish to take up cal breeding 
for profit start with two good females, 
say a blue and silver Persian. When 
purchasing it is advisable to secure cats of un- 
doubtedly good pedigree. 

If you are a novice advice should be sought 
from some experienced fancier. The best lime 
to start it in the early spring, and the females 
should be about a year old. Then when the 
right lime comes ihete catt should be sent 10 
visit reliable studs. 

There are many adverliscd in ihe two leading 
cal journals. Fur and Ftathtr, and Our 
Cati, The fee for a visil it generally £1 is. 
This is money well laid out if the mate is a 
prize winner and a noted sire, as under Ihese 
circumstances Ihe kittens will be more sale- 
able. The price for Persian kitlens varies, of 
course, according to the quality of the speci- 
mens, but £1 as. or £i 3s. ia a fair sum for 
really nice specimens if sold at about eight 

It is a mistake 10 keep kiltens lill they be- 
come four or live months as then they are 
shedding their kitten coats and are in the hair- 
less and leggy stage. Nowadays, blue Per- 
sians that have not Ihe desirable orange eyes 
do not fetch any price at all. 

All kittens are born with blue eyes and these 
only begin to change at about four or five 
weeks old. It it an anxioui period for 
faociers. Eiperience aoon tncbet the breeder 



whether the eyea will ulllmatriy be green, 
yellow, or orange. In some breeds, auch ai 
brown tabbies, silver tabbiet, and Chinchillas, 
th* question of cdlour oi eye it not so im- 
portant a* in the iClf -coloured cats, via., 
blacks, white*, and blues. 

The question of hampers versus boies for 
cats travetling, 1* one that demands attention, 
more e^xcially in winter.. Hampers should 
be covered outside, as inner linings will often 
be scralched down by struggling and protesi- 
ing pussies. There is no covering so warm 
and ail-tight as brown paper, and this should 
be spcurely tied round the hamper. Thus 
there will be plenty of ventilation through the 

If boxes are used it is very necessary to put 
a large notice of " Live Cat, With Care," as 
otherwise the box may be thrown down and 
the animal seriously injured. Very large 
hampers or boxes arc not desirable as cats are 
more apt to gel knocked and rolled about than 
when they are In cloaer and mora compact 
travelling case*. 



CAGE BIRPS. 

Making a Garden ATinrr- 

Tlw rTam«iTi»k. 

LAST week we gave some notes upon luw 
to begin making a garden aviary, and 
indicated that after marking out the 
ground space, Ihe front and back posts should 
be sel firmly in concrete. The next thing i« 
to connect the two front posts at the top wllk 
a length of th* lame material, then tblh>B 
with the back posts, and then connect fronl 
and back posts from lop to top across the ends. 
All these connections should, if possible, be 
made with tenon and morlise joints, rilling 
this they may be cul at a proper angle and 
secured wilh screws and iron aogit plates. 
Nexl secure a bar of similar limber across one 
end, between front and back posts, about six 
feet from the ground, to form a lintel lor ihe 
door. The framework will now be complPlt. 
The lower part of solid boards or brickwork 

netting if required, but is not so stable a struc- 
ture. Assuming thesolid portion is pretsrrfd. 
three-quarter inch boards should be used, and, 
of course, nailtd on 10 the corner posts. 

This portion should be two feel high' and 
when Ibis is done, the wiring may be com. 
menced. This should be of half-inch mesh, js 
anything larger will alk)w the smaller fincbes. 
particularly the foreign one*, which add so 
much beauly Co any collection, to escape. It 
must be fastened on to the framework nilh 
three-quarter inch wire staples. See that Ihe 
door works well and fastens Securely, and ihe 
aviary. is practically complete. 

FlDlshtDg Taashw. 

When the situation is bleak or exposed It 
will be an advantage lo fully enclose about five 
ftel at one end with boards and roofing fell, as 
a protection lo ihe birds. The floor may be 
covered with a few inches of gravel, or loam, 
and a layer of fine turf, though the latter will 
probably soon die, if the concrete floor is pro- 
perly made, from lack of foothold. 

For the same reason plants and shrubs will 
rarely thrive, even if the birds would permit 
them, unless they are planted in tubs or pots, 
so that they may be replaced by others and 
given a rest from time to time. Lastly, give 
the whole of the woodwork two or three coats 
of dark green paint. 

Never be tempttd to cover an aviary with 
tar. It is a messy and " botchy " job, and 
oflen takes months to dry properly. If the ex- 
pense is no objection a ooal of brunswick Hack 
on the wire-netting will give Ihe whde a neat 
and trim appearance, and prevent the wire 
rotting. 

It will also enable tbe inmate* to be teen 
far more eacity than one can sM them through 
tbe naked wire. 
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Some Marvels of the Microscope. 

Insect Life Revealed. 

By ARTHUR HARVEY TILUAMS. Illustrated (rom photographs by GEORGE AVERY. 



THAT industrious liltle worker, th« honey 
bee. Is nol exempt from the attentions 
of parasites. One of the most formid- 
sble of these Is a wkked and ferocious-looking 



snualed as they reach The 





monly as the bee-louse. 


It is a squat, 


piderj-looking insect, and, by 


some observers. 


15 regarded as a sort of first 




lower part, but ir 
the terminal porti 

The two exterior lancets are spear-shaped, 
and of a horny substance ', at the base of each 
is a hinge articulaiion thai permits a con- 
siderable extent of movement. The function 
of these is evidently the distension of the in- 
ternal parts of flowers in order to facilitate the 
introduction of the proboscis. The pair of 
shorler feelers have three distinct joints at (heir 
e.-itremilies. Some otiservers have regarded 
these as lingers for the removal of obslruc- 
lions, but it is more likely that they are used 
by the insect in the process of loading and un- 



I appearance that many of surh 
slides often present and particularly those of 
the older mounters prompts a protest against 
the treatment that is too often accorded to 
them. Liquor po^assm is a chemical for which 
many preparers had a very strong affection ; 
potash is ail very well if judiciously used, but 
when it is allowed a free course iis action 
provides a complete destruction of muscular 
and other tissues, until nothing is )eft but the 
mere shell of the creature or organ subjected 



the t 



vith ' 



lich the legs 



crushing of il 






effected by n 



ann of 



Tbs Puailte of the Honor Boo. 






preferential regard 
■only. This, how- 



sidered that Bi 
lor royal blood— 'that 
directed to the queen I 
pver, has been disproved. 

Where it does exist, however, in a hive, its 
eflects are only too evident, for the restless and 
excited state of the colony is such as (o in- 
terfere most seriously with the industrial 



in particular, a most interesting object for the 

A wonderful little mechanic is the sau-lly. 
the title of which comes from the form of the 
ovipositor (or egg-deposiiing organ) of the 
female. This consists of a pair of saws of the 
most perfect and practical shape for the pur- 
pose they have to fulfil — the cutting of a 
groove in the bark of a trfe in which the eggs 
are laid. 

These saws, when in action, are used alter- 
nately with great rapidity ; their function ful- 
filled, they are stowed out of harm's way in n 
king, narrow al'it beneath the hinder part of 
the abdomen. The accompanying view is a 
good one of the terminal part of the organ, 
with a magnification of 150 diameters. 

Another of 'our pictures is of the proboscis 
or trunk of the 'honey-bee, the purpose of 
which, and its associated parts, is the collec- 
tion of honey. The proboscis itself (the cen- 
tral organ in the view) is very curiously 
divided, and its divisions appear, at lirst 
sight, as a number of different articulations, 
fach of which has a circlet of spiny, hair-like 
processes around it, short and brcader at its 



carry, it Hies back to the hive with the load, 
vyhere it is speedily assisted 10 remove it by its, 
fellow- workers, the pollen being at once 
kneaded iind packed in the celis that are pro- 

.1 bee is attentively observed whilst at 
work at a flower, the activity and prompti- 
tude in which it uses this apparatus is truly 
surprUin^. It lengthens it, applies It to the 
bolloni of the petals, then shortens it, bending 
and turning it in all directions for the purpose 
of thoroughly exploring its interior and remov- 
ing the whole of the pollen. 
" The dainty suckle and the fragrant thyme,' 
By chemical reduction they sublime. 
Their sweets with bland attempering suction 



And 01 



sthi 



■ough their neat alembics drain, 
ie, the pure secretions glide, 
ith concocts th" ambrosial tide." 



Probosoli or tho Haii({}F Bm. 



strong pressure, the result is an item crushed 
together into an unintelligible flatness, and 
quite devoid ol anything like a aisplay of 
muscular or other parts, nothing but a cari- 
cature of its original form and beauty, and 
pronding but little or no evidence of the inter- 
esting relationship that existed between the 
different portions. 

A much better plan, and □ 



; beautifuJ i 






1 diluted 



Ovipositor ol Ibe Psmile Ssw^Oy. 

CouNTRV-SiDE, and their subsequent m 
ing as micro-ilides, a few remarks may n 
inopportune. 



glycerine, to which a few drops of a 
have been added ; after a stay in this it should 
be fixed up in a sfiallow cell and in a similar 
medium. This wili provide freedom from 
pressure and distortion. 

Objects thus treated are items of beauty, 
parti cui.iriy when liewed by dark -ground illumi- 
nation, of which ue hope to treat later on. I 
1-avc four mounts before me that luustrate and 
en i:ha«ise this point — two each of a solder and 
the mouth organs of a wasp ; in each case the 
cell slide Is beautiful; the spider shows the 
muscles by which tfie falces arid other parts are 
moved, whilst the wasp's tongue exhibits its 
various parts in their normal form. Contrast- 
ing with these, the corresponding objects de- 
- serve condemnation, as being notliing more 
c than travesties of what they would have been 
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" Experience during a lang lije leadi me 
to the delightful belief that if you take an 
animi^ young enough as, a pet you can 
love a soul into it." — C. B. 



k'T'HE song-birds seem to have 

1 of doubt that the season of love and. 
hate and song and fighting is at hand. 
Every week, every day almost, the thorus 
' of their matins and evensong swells louder 
with new voices and more resonant em- 
phasis of faith and hope ; and of all these 
early singers the song-thrush pleases best. 
Retired apart and sitting lowly,' like some 
demure brown nun, in a hedge corner of 
the shrubbery, the song-thrush seems 
to be trying over all its notes and cadences 
to see which will give its listeners the 
greatest pleasure. Some are crystal 
clear; some low and full; some almost 
harshly quaint; and all are repeated 
separately, or in twos and threes, as if to 
test their full value against the obligato 
accompaniment of the woodland chorus. 
Listening to the song-thrush the feeling 
grows upon one that the bird is talking 
in* song, 'that it -means something all the 
while, whereas tfie blackbird seems to be 
consciously * discoursing sweet music,' 
as the phrase goes, and to invite you to 
listen to his best passages. Everyone 
has fancies about the songs of 'birds ; but 
I cannot help regarding the blackbird as 
a finished performer, conscious ot' his 
powers, and the thrush as a sw«et singer, 
singing from Impulse. The blackbird 
sings to please; the thrush pleases to 
sing — so. at least, fancy would train it, 
did one not know that both »ng from 
sexual rivalry," 

— The CoiiNTRV Dav bv Dav, 

In our B.E.N. A. column is printed to-- 
day the final form of declaration of the 
Leas'ue for the Preservation of Wild Life. 
It deals only with birds, insects, and wild 
plants; and only those kinds. have been in- 
cluded which a number of experts un- 
animously declare to be in imminent 
danger of extinction owing to the pre- 
valent craze for collecting British 
rarities. Some kinds have already been 
exterminated. We are going to make a 
combined effort to save the 



Each of the lists ought, of course, to be 
very much longer. H the Darlford 
warbler, for instance, is protected so 
should the marsh and aquatic warblers. 
Among our moths there are a great many 
kinds in equal danger of extinction with 
the three named; and of the plants only 
those have been named which were in- 
cluded in every one of the lists suggested 
by seven experts. If, then, our Declara- 
tion errs it errs largely upon the side of 
incompleteness; but it would be a por- 
tentous document if we extended it to all 
kinds of birds, insects, and plants which 
need protection. 

,-\nd, fortunatelv. there is no need that 
it should be complete. We arp fighting 
for a principle, not for details. Every col- 
lector— I hope— wheii approached in- 



dividually, will say that so far^s he Is con- 
cerned, he would be very sorry to see a 
rare British species exterminated. I ad- 
mit that there arc own who ^Uect, or em- 
ploy collectors, for profit who would be 
base enough to chudcle at the prospect of 
the extermination of a British species, 
provided that they had a good stock of 
specimens; but Thb Countrv-Sidk does 
not cater for people of that class. The 
ordinary collector's point of view, on the 
other hand, is that, although the extinction 
of a species would be a pity, he must take 
what he can. because " someone else " 
will, if he does not. Now, I have a high 
opinion df collectors of this kind— so high 
an opinion, indeed, that I do not believe in 
the existence of this " someone else." 

The dream of every collector is to make 
his collection more complete than that of 
other collectors. It is like everything else 
in this world, a matter of competition. 
Biit the competition would be just as keen 
and enjoyable if the collectors agreed to 
play the game fairly and to keep their 
hands oFf wild things which cannot be 
destroyed without injury to the public in- 
terest. The only " someone else " in the 
case is the dealer who makes money out 
of dying British rarities. If enough col- 
lectors can be persuaded to sign our de- 
claration the trade in British rarities will 
so dwindle as not to be worth carrying on. 
Every collector, therefore, who signs our 
declaration hammers a nail into the coffin 
of this Iniquitous trade. For this reason 
it is better that our list should be short. 
When we shall have conclusively shown 
that there really is no " someone else " — 
except the dealer — to be considered, the 
principle will have been established, and 
every collector will be content to play the 
game fairly and acording to rule. 

I hope, therefore, that every reader ot 
The Countrv-Side who is willing to help 
in the work of saving our rare and beau- 
tiful British birds, butterflies, and wild 
floft'ers from extermination^for the sole 
profit of a small horde of unscrupulous 
dealers— will obtain a copy of the declara- 
tion and get it as numerously signed as 
possible, especially by men of science, 
naturalists, and collectors. And you can- 
not caich your collector too young. Boys 
who have a taste for natural history are 
the most dangerous collectors. To a 
smattering of the science of the twentieth 
century they add the acquisitiveness of the, 
savage. I have been a boy myself. As a 
hoy I discovered a new locality for the 
large blue (one of the butterflies included 
in our list) in the Cots-wolds. In one small 
space, when the ground was carpeted with 
the wild thyme on which the caterpillar 
feeds, they were almost as thick as the 
bees. I did not keep the secret, and col- 
lecting boys tramped cheerfully out to the 
"locality" — seven miles from school nt 
Cheltenham— and tramped cheerfully back 
with boxes so full of large blues that as 
iiiiiny as five of the butterflies were trans- 
fi.\ed on every pin. After the boys came 
the dealers' agents; and in three years 
that " locality " for large blues was 
cleared out. Therefore it is well to get 



the juvenile collector on the right side 
while he is juvenile. He will not leave it 
when he is older. 

Although our "Schools' Mutual Aid'* 
scheme will not pass beyond the experi- 
mental stage until next month,' its wide- 
spread success seems to be definitely 
assured. Its programme is very simple. 
It aims at linking together separate pairs 
of town and country schools in all parts of 
the three kingdoms, so that while the 
children of our cities will be regularly sup- 
plied with natural history objects, fresh 
from the country, for study, the children of 
the villages will receive in return regular 
supi^ies of things whicl> will give them a 
wider knowledge of the World in which 
hitherto they have been too isolated in 
their rural retreats. Each will thus be- 
come familiar with a wider horizon than 
that which now hems in their narrow 
lives. It will be " education " in the best 
sense for both, because it will " lead them 
out " of the grooves in which their 
thoughts have run, to realise by seeing, 
handling, and possessing things which 
hitherto have existed for them only in 
school- books. 

At the outset the chief difficulty before 
the scheme was felt to be the cost of post- 
age of the weekly piarcels from school to 
school ; and the Hon, Cordelia Leigh, who 
has so prudently pioneered it In tfie 
starting-point, arranged that until the 
month of April every step taken should be 
regarded as experimental only, trusting 
that the interval would show how this 
difficulty — and others— would be over- 
come. She has been amply justified. The 
first pair of schools to be linked together 
as an experiment were situated in the 
south-east of London and in Warwickshire 
respectively. From the head-masters of 
both schools we have since published en- 
thusiastic letters on the working of the 
scheme ; and from the educational authori- 
ties of the County Councils of London and 
Warwickshire we have also been able to 
publish assurances that the postage in- 
volved in the working of the scheme will 
be defrayed officially. The letter of the 
Director of Education under the Warwick, 
shire County Council is published in our 
B.E.N..\. column in this issue. 

At this point we may justly congratulate 
the hon. secretary of the scheme upon the 
complete success of her experiment. In- 
deed, her only fear is lest it may have been 
too successful. She is not afraid of the 
hard work which its rapid extension will 
involve, but there is just a little danger 
that those head-teachers who first hear of 
the scheme through the direct recommen- 
dation of their County Council may. as she 
writes. " look mi it more as another sub- 
ject to be added to the already over- 
ciowded time-table than as a voluntary 
affair." There are. of course, many hun- 
dreds of teachers whose knowledge of 
Nature has been compulsorily acquired 
from the text-books used in their schools* 
and since these text-books give little prao 
tical knowledge of the common objects of 
the countryside, the periodic arrival of a 
parcel of " specimens " or the necessity 
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of despatching the same to a town school cerned; and week by we«k I shall if Mntiii^a Records of the Week 

would be an unwelcome ordeal for them, possible devote some space to hints (or »''»•»"*' i\w*.wiu» %n mmj ^* 

If, however, such teachers will recognise those who would like to know where and (S«Min Iw «•■*«» ol"Th»C«uitry.5Uie.". 

that their adoption of the scheme is really how to find natural objects worth the Porp«lfe« la tbe Salenl.— I saw a large 

*' a voluntary affair," and will be content studying. By following tbese clues and school of porpoise* travelling wesiwards, past 

to hasten slowly, looking to The CotmTRY- by watching the "Week's Wild Life" Hamstead, I.W., in stiH water, at 12 to 12.30 

Side from week to week to give them from week to week, no teacher should "«"!• •"* Tuesday, February 26th. Five were 

hints and explanations of the means to be ^neet with difficulty in giving to his school f'^J!"^. ^nd a procession of about ihirtyiM- 

adopted, they ^v-ill find that, instead of ;,, p.^pe, place in the sch^e of mutual ^",?^^f ^T ^wI^d^HsT 

making an addition to their work, the aij, whereby great advantages will, I am .^ ' ' 

" Schools' Mutual Aid " scheme will for j,.,™ oivtup to all concerned Hiras attm. 

the first time make it possible for them ""*^' *"* "^ concerned. ^^^^^. p ^^ Beckenh.rn about 

to interest their schools iTNature^tudy, ■ "' , . 7 a ". Travellms from S.E.. nor,hwards.-(F. 

and so satisfy the requirements of the This week, besides the early spring Moreland.} 

educational authorities , What teachers flowers and leaves-which arrive perfectly Bird Sehn on CmMNEV 

have to realise is that " Nature-study " is ffesh by post if packed^ into an air^^ghl ■^^'^'7( "3^°*, 



not a passing tad. It is a channel of tin box-a common object of inl«T!st is ^^^^ inhi.ri.-<J- E. Lynn.)'^ ' "' 

education which must grow wider and the thrush s breakfast-table. This is , w.ld Gbess : Flock of forty to fitly passed 

deeper with the years that pass. merely a stone, often quite a small stone ^^^ Barlby, Selby, about 8 am or February 

• » • or any other hard substance, upon which ^^tj,, flying very low in N.W. direction.— (B. 
The Other day one of the weekly reviews a song-thrush has been breaking the Hanley.) A most ortraordinary, flight, in 

referred, to me as the originator of a beautiful shells of the hedge-snails. This several different lots, all going due north, at 

" Nature cult " in literature which threat- stone, with a collection of the broken Skegness, on February 26lh. Same report 

eneii to become as prevalent as the shells around it will furnish material not from Wainfleet, five miles off. for same date. 

aesthetic cult of the last generation. This only for explanation of the habits of the ^«^ this indicate fine weather?— (W. J. 

was in reviewing a book of republished song-thrush, but also for notice of the two '■^^"ke.) 

Nature essays by another writer ; and no different kinds of hedge-snails and the ^ Woodcock flushed near Roiherham, Yorks. 

doubt there is a tenden^ on the par t of large number of striking varieties of each. rr7hrtali\y'rfoX-MrB" St? 

publishers and authors to over-stock the In any wixid almost an mteresljsg col- g g fj ^ ) 

market with such books. But this pass- lection may be made of the little green 'j^' ^j^^ Ouorn distrit* Redwincs F'eUfares 

ing phase of current literature has nothing twigs which the squirrel has bitten off the i^jj^ Geese. Misselthrushes Long - tailed 

W do with me except in so far as I, in fir-trees— hence its persecution by foresters Tits, Magpie's, Pochards, and Tufted Ducks 

common with other writers, have found —and also of the cones which it has have been more abundant than usual this 

that no one who writes of Nature nowa- stripped, bract by bract, in order to get at winter ; but Gold-crests, Jays, Ring-doves, 

days can fail to meet with sympathetic the seeds. In ponds and ditches, again, Peewits, Pied Wagtails, and Skjiarks less so. 

hearing, whereas fifty years ago the study may be found the jelly-like masses of ~('^- ^-) 

of Nature was regarded as the trifling frogs' eggs or the necklace eggs of toads Marked Birds. 

hobby of a few unpractical enthusiasts, twisted round the water weeds. These Blackbird with white tail has haunted 

TTie reason for the change is that, fifty will make most interesting studies of Queen's Park, Glasgow, all the winter.— (T. 

years ago, the study of Nature was development in an aquarium for many ^- ^- Poster.) 

scarcely more scientific than the study of weeks. Lastly on any mild, warm even- Blackbird noticed for some weeks in Lower 

postage stamps. The world was supposed ing examination of the herbage along " Sandgaie Road, Folkestone, with several 

to be filled with a vast number of hwlgerow or beside a woodpath with a (•"'^hes o( white on back, end wing feathers 

"species," and science was concerned only lantern will reveal many fat caterpillars. Z"'^^- ^"^ ^ .^'^ °T^ '"T' ^T' ■l""*!'' 

in descnbing and enumerating them. The of the yellow underwing moths and others, oiTriXMIinl ,t^^ ."b "h!„ ? .» ^-,, ?i 

world was nistifiwl in t-t>it!irr)m0 sneni-A nf l- t 1. n T j 1 -111 right wing, about Rugby latrer still there 

^U ki^ !,', f m!^J hnhhv ^ *''"''' "'^>' ^ •collected and easily fed (c. Halliwell), Two with wWte heads and 

ini!. Kma as a mere noooy. upon g-j-asg until they bury themselves in neck* in Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 

• * • soil, to reappear in later summer as hand- both summer and winter. One with white 
The discovery of the great truth of some moths. While looking for the speck on one wing has been there two years 

evolution, however, has changed the' atti- caterpillars, too, you are almost certain or more; the other, which only appeared last 

tude of the world towards natural science, to find one or more early kinds of moths V^^''- and is supposed to be ils descendant, has 

because it has reversed their relative posi- sitting upon the bushes, the males with ™"' *''''« ""^r^ch wing. Hen wHh Jight , 

tions. vjhe world itself and all the mani- ample wings and the females with f,™V "TfjF p' "*i ' '" 

fold activities of human genius and energy scarcely any wings at all. Both are easily Sm.— (r. t-age.f 

are equally subject with the fly and the captured in pill boxes, and from the eggs , F'BI-DFare. pied variety^ seen for about a 

bird and the plant to the inexorable laws which the females will lav interesting '?""'e''I '"r^'"' <"^ "' December at Barlby. 

of evolution. Instead of being an unfruit- broods of caterpillars may be reared. Vorks, fieldfares very abundant this winter ,- 

ful side-slley of knowledge in which a few when, however, a country school , „ , , . ' 

*■ naturalists " appeared to waste their supplies caterpillars or eees to its linked Jackdaw : One-legged specimen last seen on 

time. Nature, illumined by light of evolu- ,oZ school care should be taken to send P-tr^.^^A"^,,'!!?^ reappeared on February 

ne^m%t£%?']L.''^L"aJSrn1 '^''"" '"'''''' "^ ""^ ^ f ""■- ^''''^^ frT^^^r^ ''^^ 

a hobbyL study of Nature prepares thf - E. Kay Rob.naon. red ^^^ ^'!^ ^rJ:^--^^::^^:^ 

mind, as no other study can, to realise the _ -v^^^v^v. Mghtthire AdvetiUt-r.) [Possibly a bird bred 

truths of the past and the future. Hence fn captivity here, though widgeons rareiv breed 

the talk of a " Nature cult " as a passing marcn. in this slate; they do breed wild In Britain at 

fashion in literature is absurd. It is true p,^, „„,^h „,„>, .^^ „i„d-blown hair, there's ^''"''^ a'so—Ep,] 

that we have too many books of science- ^o\d oi- the gorst tor thee, R""^ "viih one or two while primarv quills 

and-waler thrust before the public nowa- And the sheen of the blackthorn buds, and '" "R^ «''"8. feeding among others on 

days, but that is because Oiir present the rose of the almond-tree. Wimbledon Common. February ijih.— <H. C. 

generation of writers have only a smarter- There's mother-o '-pearl in the woods, where Christian.) 

ing of the knowledge that will be fullv the snowdrops shimmer and sway. Birds' Song. 

possessed by the generation which is And the song of troubadour thrush comes Misskltiirush recommenced song February 

rising now; and it is the education of the quaintly and sweet to^lay. 'ist, Stroud. Glos.— {A. Miller.) 

rising generation to understand the vital ^^'^^ '^■iarcV, with the sea-blue eyes, good- Early Migranli. 

principles of Nature that the Nature-study „ """O"' "^ 1 give to thee. " 

of our schools has came to stay-and to ^"^ ."* '""'^^ ''" "^ ""' ^"'S ««»> '» "hirl- 

^ ing mpiodv, oarner o 

©''"'■ ^ , , There's the joy of ihe Spring in thy smile, Terry.) 

-...,. . . J ... there's the wind of the hills on thy way. Swallows : A couple tlvin? about round the 

..Pl . « !'''\"''\-Tf^ u "^ °Z And the breath of the violets wake m welcome house {■' Fernbank," Darlaston. S. St^ffsVal 

Schools' Mutual Aid" scheme will thee. March, to-dav. day on February 23rd but not seen since — 

render easy and interesting for all con- ■ Augusta Hakcock, (W. Whitehouse.) 



Cuckoo heard two or 


three times when 


ossing a field between 




arnet on March 3rd. fl 


4.30 p.m.^(C. J. 
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C oir'spomieMi will grtatty obli:-/ uy unin.i^ 
jH one itils oj the paper only 

Stiugc Deatli of a Hawk.— In ihe public 
park here (Darlington) on February jth, one 
of my workman was passing along the side o( 
the bowling green when he saw some sparrows 
feeding on the ground. Then he noticed a 
sparrow-hawk descending like a flash to catch 
one of the sparrows. Imagine his surprise 
when, instead of picking up its bird and mak- 
ing oil, the hawk struck Ihe hard, frosty 
ground and killed Itself on the spot, its head 
being completely sirdshed in. What 1 thin! 
took place was thai when thi 
a few yards of the ground it must have seen my 
man, and so for a moment Its attention was 
on him, which thus led to its death. It 
very fipe specimen of ihe sparrow-haw 
Morrison, Parks Superintendent, Darlii 

"The Wwk of (be Ivy." 



have no bearing at all on what is commonly 
called " wtather." Under certain conditions 
a spot may produce electrical effects on our 
globe, such as disturbance of telegraphic in- 
struments and appearance of aurora, but this 
is only an occasional occurrence, and only an 
occasional spot Is operative in this way. It is 
difficult to see, too, how the sun's rotation can 
have any influence. He is always rotating, 
and one must therefore assume, to account 
(or the twenty-eight day period, that only one 
small strip of the sun's surface can produce 
the effect. This cannot be a spot, because 
lj,i„ spots are not often persistent through a whole 
nation, — C. Nicholson, Chingford. 
SqnubCS. — Mr. W. F. Buzza, of Leominster, 
g sends us a photograph of two gourds, or 
J squashes, which he grew from seeds obt: 



I En; 



if ■ 






id which he thinks 

id. When cooked, he found 
n fiavour than the vegetable mar- 
heir flesh soU<J and mealy. He 



Invariably 
perish. For many years 
we have had two kinds 
oi ivy growing on our 

pretty yellow - leaved 
variety and one with 
green leaves and u'hite 
veins. My grandfather , 
did not like the gre?n 



A Giant FafMip, — .My gardener lo-d 1/ 
brought me in a parsnip, which, whjn mea- 
sured, proved (o be three feet two inches from 
tlie lop of the root to the tip. — ' An Agricvl- 
TL-KlST." Snaith, Yorks. 

■ NM4le in an Egg."— On page 194 of The 
Country-Side one of your contributors speaks 
of a needle being found in an egg. I beg to 
offer a solution of this mystery. My mother, 
who was a great poultry fancier, and bred and 
exhibited a great many birds, always pricked all 
eggs when sold for consumption, as this renders 
them unfertile. Doubtless this egg had been 

disappeared inside. A horse hair introduced 
through a small hole in an egg has often 
caused speculation of the wildest nature, — 
Kate B. Bb*ckenuuhv, B.E.N.A,, Shouldham, 
\V.rlolk. 

Llmllt ol Ml^aUoD I should be glad of 

your opinion of this suggestion, that in birds ol 
passage — swallows and 

each individual has only 
a fixed length or area 
latitudinally, these two 
species altogether coi-er- 
iiig from 10 degrets 
south 10 65 degrees 
north. The individuals 

north as Oj wi.'J on:i 



ha> 



lot. He then poured 

>ot. and finally burnt 
, pulling down all the 
'y he could reach. We 
dug up the 

ident Ihat'no nourish- 

>m a root that is dug 
and thrown away, 
t the ivy still grows 
d flourishes high up 



am dealing with liiis 
side of th'e equator. In 
conlirmation of this 



shGi 



Mth s 



id there, nearly 






Hnbbard and Crookneck Squuhss. 



would long ago hav; 
perished.— (Miss) M. J. 

Bri*n, Sutton, Macclesfield, believes that H they were known they would be 

|1 think it is established that ivy c.in ccn- extensively grown as a vegetable. The Hubbard 
tinue to live for years by means of extra roots Squash, which is the thicker of the two kinds 
from its branches after it has been severed represented, is an old garden vegetable, and if 
(rum its roob The questions remaining are it is not grown it is because its dark yellow, 
tc what extent, if any, the so-called "sucke,-!" floury, rather dry and poor flavour do not find 
can absorb nourishment, and whether these favour in this country, although they are not 
extra roots are modified "sgckers" or spring objected to in America and in some Continental 
independently from the leaf-joints of the countries. The Hubbard is a good keeper, 
branches. On th^se points authorities differ, owing to the thickness and almost leather-like 
—Ed,] consistency of its skin. It has long trailing 

Foreknowledge af Storm*. ^Mr, Swinton's stems and covers a lot of ground. The fruits are 
note on p. 135 implies (i) that at Totnes gales about six inches long. It is a form of Cucurbila 
of wind occur only at periods of about twenty- maxima, to which species most of the big 
eight days, and (2) that the spots on the sun pumpkins, gourds, and squashes belong, I'he 
and its rotation on its axis are responsible for Crookneck Is a variety of Cticurbita ,moschata, 
that remarkable fact. Personally, T was not and is also a well-known gourd, better, to our 
aware that there was any periodicity about taste, than the Hubbard, Its fruits are eight 
wind in this country, even the so-called equi- inches long, flask-shaped, with a curved neck, 
noctial gales don't often appear at the equi- and they are matured early. They keep well, 
noxes, and sometimes not at all. However, and are of excellent flavour when cooked. The 
assuming the twenty-eight day (more or less) plant does not require more than about three 
period at Totnes, how can the sun affect it? square yards of space. The seeds of both kinds 
The latter Is not always spotted; there are areoffered by such dealers as Vilmorin and Co,, 
sometimes no spots observable for weeks to- of Paris, and Haage and Schmidt, of Erfurt, 
gether, and It has been proved that sunspots at 3d, or so per packet. 



i-allows- 

They are there now. 

Very likely these will 

aatiav. go [^ nesting haunts up 

to 65 north in April ; 

while those swallows that went faither south 

to 10 degrees will come up to 40 degrees. In 

that citse swallows, etc., will not be absent 

from the south ol France, Spain, etc., at any 

time unless abnormal cold occurs for that 

latitude. — C. E. Reads, Moston, Manchester. 

[The suggestion coincides in the main with 

Suppotcd Floncring ol Ca«tar<01l Plant.— 

Your correspondent, C. H. Russell, is quite 
right about our plant. Although we have 
always called it a caslor-oU plant, we knew it 
was an aralia, and I was much surprised when 
I saw that you had called it Rfcinni communis, 
especially as 1 found that that plant was an 
annual in this oountry.— Mrs, V. I. Dunn, 
Riding Milt-on-Tyne, 

Varletlei ol Cbafflncb?- 1 cannot think 
there is more than one variety of chaffinch 
(British). Colour, light or dark, depends upon 
the county. For instance, Lancashire birds of 
all kinds, especially in coal-mining and Iron 
districts and where factories abound, art 
darker in colour than birds, say, In Kent and 
Sussex, where air is pure and sunshine un- 
dimmed,— r, E. Readf, Moslon, Manchester. 
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C«U and GIui — My cat had evidently no 
Dioiive in touching glass beyond the dfsire to 
enjoj an agreeable sensation, (or she always 
kept her " gloves " on, and drew down only 
one paw very slowly and deliberately.— A. ],, 
Somerset. [This is reply lo the sug-gestion that 
the cat stroked the glass because she wished 
the window opened. — Ed. I 



its," questioned as 
banish rals, gave us a very excellent 
prescription. 1 wonder could many of your 
readers be found to favour the more direct 
method of "billeting," as practised now and 
again al the present day in England and Ire- 
land ? The pied piper of Homelin town is a 
«-eil-ki)own character. ( fear me his Irish 
confreres are blushing unseen, though for their 
Borlt they need neither violin nor pipes. Last 
December an old veteran, as a _ very special 
mark of his favour, made known to me the 
words of might. " In siily years," he said, 
" they never once failed me. " The talisiflanic 
■ 1 pan printed by the pen 



■■ Cher. 



s of 



diHerente as contrasted with the frog 
know it 1 1-day, the poinlinfj of the toes — very 
much like a human hand — being curious." 
And again: "It must have tound its grave 
during the greet upheaval known as the Ter- 
tiary period of the world's history. When it is 
remembered thai since that period two-thirds 



Astronomy. 

THE DISTANCE OP THC STARS. 

By Norman Latter- 

THE first successful attempt to approxi- 
mately plumb the ijepths ikat separate u» 
from even the nearest member of the stel- 
lar universe was made in 1830 by the lamouir 
German astronomer, Otto Slruve, al Dorpiil, 



in Nor 
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(so 



tated) ami i 






vas. however, far from accurate, 
aud was much improved upon soon afterwards- 
bv the equally celebrated Kussian astronomer, 
Friedrich Bessel, who, selecting the star num- 
bered 61 in the Constellation Cygnus (The 
Swan), devoted his attention to a long series 
of careful measurements of its position. 

Simultaneously, Thomas Henderson, .Astro- 
nomer Royal for Scotland, but at that time 
astronomer at the' Cape Observatory, was at 
work on the bright Southern star. Alpha Cen- 
taurus. Both these stars were chosen on ac- 
count of their large " proper motion," i.e., 
their comparatively rapid apparent movemei.i 
■ ■ .ky. 






ir round hand 

In it the rodents ar. 
from where they are and betake themselves 10 
another place, which is named for them, and 
declared to be " snug " and " a good lurking 
place." The white sheet of paper so charged 
is neatly folded up. the corner sealed with 
grease (candle grease preferred). This march- 
ing order addressed Co " Majestic Rolus. Rotus 
Majestic " is left at the entrance of one of the 
mt»t frequented holes. Nest day the rats are 
found to have cleared away one and all '. I 
can vouch lor it my veteran friend received 
seveixd engagements. His success J am un- 
sMe to state, with certainty, anything about. 
A neighbouring gentleman told me that a 
friend iDld him of a farmer who, early one 
summer morning saw an army of rats so 
migrating through the dewy grass. They 
were headed by a ^reat old gray fellow (most 
likely "Majestic Rotus" himself), and he 
carrying the billet in his mouth '. I don't think 
I shall experiment with the charm myself, 
and I am very sorry I have no permission to 
disclose the whole of it 10 others, much 
though 1 know they have suffered. My old 
(riend must not be deprived of his moiKipoIy. — 
J. M. 

Davci' Natec—The 
wood pigeon's, or 
ru«hat's, slow coo may 

" Oo-coo-oo-coo-oo. " I 

have noticed that the 
first three notes are 
higher in pitch than the 
following two, and this 
fart is more marked 
when the bird repeals, 
which it generally does 



[a E. Jtff,a 

A Supposed Buried Frog. 



e observations were of ex- 
cacy ; they were also attended by ex- 
y diflicuhy, owing not only Co the 
of the much-magnitied stellar images 
osphrric quiverings, but also to the 
mpos^ibiliiy of fixing a definite point 
of reference from which to gau^e the change 



Needles 



flicker 



of din 



All this 



■, pure 
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I here si 

the dimensions, etc.. of the ii;unimicd frog arc 
ihosic of the common modem frog. 
' Tbe Pelican's " Centrc-Board."— The beak 
illustrated in the photograph is that of the 
American white Pelican {Pelecanut tracky 
rhynchus), with the curious hard outgrowth 
which develops on the top of it in the breed- 
ing-senson. This growth, shown both in ii(u 
and separately, is common to both sexes, and 
is not always so »'ell developed as in the lec- 
ture, being often low, irregular, and broken 
up. -Altojjether, it has a pathological appear- 
ance, and may be merely a useless periodical 
growth, which, being harmless, has been al- 
lowed to become hereditary. ATTer the breeding- 



only reliable standard from which 
irements could be made seemed to be that 
earth's axis of rotation — in other words. 



uictness, and It was thought that by 
ins [he most infinitesimal displacement 
r from its last recorded position couki 

s, however, astronomers were woefully 
nled. The uncertain and changing 
i the seasons and the dilTerent tempera- 
day and night on the air and Che in- 

nol withstanding the employment of the 



skilled observers, 
though admittedly 
slight possible erroi 



The 
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all, 
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(eclly free from 

star sufficiently 
o the Solar system 
able its " proper 






either 



finish. -After a pause it 
then begins the whole 
over a^ain. The turtle- 
dove does not coo in the 
true sense of the word. 
Its notes may be de- 
scribed as " Turr. 



first two notes and the last. The rock-dove 
has I1V0 notes, which it repeats, thus: " Coo- 
roo. — E. .M. MuRRAV-MoRt^AN, Didsbury. 

A SnppoMd Bnrlcd Frog.— Herewith is re- 
produced an illustration from a photograph of 
the frog which was referred to in " Country- 
side Notes " of February ind. The publishpd 
acAounls in the new'spapers said that the frog 
— which was. discovered in the centre of the 
Hem Heath coal miife, Chesterton, North 
Staffordshire, at a depth of 815 feet—" must, of 
course, have reposed there for thousands of 



A Cnriooi " OroamenL" 



absolui 

far off as lo render an 

cpptible. 

The deductions soot 
tained by the aid of a 
instrument called 
heliomeler. are now r. 
garded as tolerably coi 
rect. The photograph! 
telescope is also an it 
Valuable adjunct, sine 

ceedingly 



but 






plat 
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id plenty It is 
ickcd up purpost 



of these ■■ cenlre-lHiards." 1 
times called in the Slates, 
on shores frequented by Ihe 
mentioned that this pt-iican is rare m capliviij- 1 
here — though there is one specimen now at the 1 
Zoo — and that the pelicans in St. James' Park ■ 
are only the common Uld-U'orld Roseate Peli- 
can (f- onocrolatui), 1 



be exi 

and providi 
a permanent record, 
le usual practice to express stellai 
in lerms-of a standard unit. For Ihi 
nothing less comprehensive wil 
in a '"light journey " 



-In ( 



> for ! 



■nts six billions of 
On this scale the 

luri and 61 Cygni 
light yeai 



' 20 should about 9, 



year, travelling at the 
a second, which repre- 
iles (6,000,000.000,000). 
are St stars Alpha Cen- 
e placed at 4! and 8.\ 
■s ■■ irom us, while the brighter 
. Procyon, and Altair are distant 
'. and 14 "light years" respec- 
the Pole Star at 44 years. 
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How to Establish a Breed. 

By B. N. WALE, B Sc. 

AFTER reading the article by '" Chanticleer " on the Blue Anda- 
hisian a lew weeks ago, it struck me that some o( your readers 
might liito to hear something of Mendel's Law in relation to the 
breeding 4nd production of new varieties of plants and animals. 

At the present time, both ,in England and elsewhere, the agricul- 
tural and horticultural experiment stations are showing the supreme 
importance of the bearing of this law on the work of the breeder. 

Truth is ever stranger than fiction, and in the present case this is 
once more aptly iliuslrated. 

Gregor Mendel seems to have lived before his time, and to have ' 
been in advance of his generation. In 1823 he first saw the light, 
and in 1813. when twenty^one years old, he was trained at Briinn for 
the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, and then appointed 
priest on the completion of his theological course. After some yeart 
he seems to have studied natural science at Vieima, where, then or 
later, he became greatly interested in hybridisation, more particularly 
in relation to plants. After his return to the monastery at Briinn he 
commenced a series of experiments on the crossing of different varieties 
of the common garden pea. He took up other genera of ^nts 
later — such as thistles and lychnis. He eventualiy became Abbot of 
Briinn, and died m 1BS4. 

As a result of his experiments, Mendel found that when two different 
varieties were crossed they produced hyl)rids, and that these hybrids, 
when bred among themselves, produced offspring, some of which were 
fixed and ajme were again hybrids ; but here was the supreme value 
of Mendel's work — he found the proportion of hybrids to the pure 
individuals in the second generation was a fixed numerical ratio. This 
1 hope to make dear shortly. However, before proceeding it is 
necessary to state that Mendel's work remained unknown for thirty- 
five years. But recently — 1900 — three biologists were simultaneously 
led to a rediscovery of Mendel's Principles of Heredity. 

To understand bietter what Mendel's principles are, let us fallow his 
«wn experiments. 

In choosing the plants he wished to hybridise, Mendel found from 
experience that two conditions were necessary : — 

(i) The plants must possess differing characters; 

(2) The flowers ot the plants must be protected from the possibility 
of any foreign pollen reaching them during the flowering 

These conditions Mendel found were naturally present, or could 
be artificially present if desired, in the pea. For the flowers are :— 

(1) Self-fertilised, i.e., the pollen, when ripe, naturally falls from 
the anthers to the stigma of the same flower; 

(j) Insect interference can be easily prevented. 

In one of Mendel's experiments he fixed his attention on the heights 
of the plants. He crossed tah varieties of the garden pea with dwarf 
varieties, and he found In this and in all his experiments that it made 
no difference which he made -the pollen-producing and which the pod- 
bearing plant ; in other words, which he made the male and which 
the female plant. The results were similar whether he transferred the 
pollen from a dwarf variety to a tall variety, or Irom a tall to a dwarf 
variety. He found on sowing the seeds thus produced as a result of 
the cross that all the plants were tall. But strange to say, when 
seeds produced by these (all hybrids were sown, they produced both 
(all and dwarf [rfants ; there were none of intermediate length, ther 
were either tall or dwarf. The line of demarcation was clear and 
distinct ; there was no placing of any of the individuals in a doubtful 
category. 



Where Mendel chiefly scored, however, was that he counted up and 
kept records of the numbers of the, tall and the dwarf plants. In one 
experiment he obtained the following results: — Total plants, 1,064, 
consisting of 787 tall and 377 dwarf plants, These figures showed 
that one character, viz., the tall, was dominant over the other — the 
dwarf ; hence he called the tall the dominant, and the dwarf the 
recessive character. It will he seen from the above figures that the 
proportion of tall to dwarf is approximately si 3 to i. 

The next season Mendel took the seeds of these tall plants and of 
these dwarf plants, and sowed them separately, with the result that 
dwarf plants only were produced from the seed saved from the dwarf 
plants, i.e., the dwarf plants (bearing the recessive character) bred 
true. But the seed from the tall plants was of a different character : 
some produced taU plants but some produced dwarf plants 1 again in 
the proportion of three tall to one dwarf. 

1 will attempt to make this clearer by supposing that some of the 
readers of Thb Countrv-Side will try the above experiments for them- 
selves during the present year, 1907. Suppose seeds of a tall variety 
of pea and seeds of a dwarf variety of pea be sown in February or 
March ; and that in June crosses be made between them, and the 
seed from this cross be saved in July or August. 

This seed sown in 1908 would produce alt tall' plants — the hybrid 

The seed saved from these tall plants and sown in 1909 would 
produce approximately three (all to evei-y one dwarf plant. 

Now, the seeds of the tall variety and the seeds of the dwarTv^ieiy 
must be separately gathered and liept separate, so that in 1910 the 
seeds from the tall variety are sown in one plot, and those from the 
dwarf variety in another plot, when it will be found that all the 
seeds from the dwarf plants of 1909 have bred true, i.e., they have 
all produced dwarf plants. But the seeds from the tall plants of 
1909 will be found to have produced mixed plants— some tall and some 
dwarf, in the proportion of 3 to i again. 

If in 1911 we should sow seed from the dwarf plants of 1910 (i.e., 
from those which bred true that year) we should again get all owarl 
plants. In other words, the new breed wiih recessive characters is 
fixed in the second generation {if we count the hybrid as the firs( 
generation). Also, if we sow seeds from the tall plants we once more 
get both tall and dwarf plants in the proportion of 3 to 1. Some of 
the tails are pure, while some still bear the mixed character; wiirb 
are pure (all and which are mixed tall can only be found out by grow- 
ing them the following year. 

The practical result of all this is that in the production of aev 
variedes by cross-fertilisation, it is possible to fix the (ype in the 
second or third generation at least, and not wait six or eight years, 
as was the case before the rediscovery of Mendel's Law. The prac 
' lice then in vogue was to carefully select and inbreed so as to fix 
the type, and then it was not properly fixed, as some of the impure 
dominants were not always discarded. 

Good work has been done in the new lines by Biffen, of Cambridge 
University Agricultural Department, and, working on Mendel's 
principles, he has shown that if the parents (intentted lor crossing) 
bear two distinguishing characters each, that it is possible to pro- 
duce B new variety combining one character of the one parent with 
one character of the other parent. Thus a wheat possessing the 
characters (1) low yielding; {2) resistant lo attacks of rust lungus, 
crossed with a wheat possessing: (i) high yield; (3) great suscep- 
tibility ito rust, a new variety may be produced possessing the charac- 
ters: (1) high yielding; (i) resistant to rust. 

Let us now turn to the animal kingdom, and especially to the case 
of the Blue Andalusian fowls. We find the same results hold— that 
having once got the dominants pure, we can go on breeding pure 
dominants, and from the recessives we can go on breeding pure reces- 
sives ; but should we inbreed the individuals bearing the mixed charac- 
s, we shall get only one-half of the progeny bearing the characters 



of thi 

Breeders have recognised 



the Blue Andalusian ; there is 
proportion of birds altogether black, another proportion 
almost whi[e, with a few black blotches. And when a large number 
of Andalusians are thus bred, the results approximate to the follow- 
ing propordon : — One-quar(erof the progeny will be black, one-quarter 
of (he progeny will be while with black blotches, and one-half of the 
progeny will be blue. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the Blue Andalusians are of 
mixed character ; in fact, they are mongrels, whereas experiment has 
shown that the blacks breed true among themselves, i.e., they pro- 
duce blacks only. Also the whites with black blotches breed true 
amungst iheniselves, i.e., they produce whites only. 

Now comes the curious— yet not unexpected — result in the light of 
Mendel's Law, that when we mate together the blacks aiid the 
whites, all the offspring are blue. Therefore, the Wack end the 
white blo(ched are pure breeds and the blues are mongrels. 

If, therefore, the aim of the Blue Andalusian poultry-breeder is to 
breed the largest number of blues, the best way to do it is to mate 
together a black cockerel with white blotched pullets, or while 
blotched cockerels with black pullets, and not to mate together the 
blues, which are really hybrids, and must bear the mised characters 
of black and white blotched in their constitution, for if the blues be 
mated we have seen that only half their progeny will be blue. 
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Photographiag Natural Objects by Magoesium Light 

By J. H. CRABTREE, F.RP-S. 
A JDgtMt Snipe. back of a oomb. The twelve-mch length 

WHEN daylight is short and nights was divided into two six-inch lengths, 
are at their longest there are many Each of these was then folded so as to 
objects that it Is very desirable to make double strands of three inches. The 
photograph independently of sunlight. The doubles were twisted somewhat spirally bo 
other day, when Cramping on the borders lengthen the period of the flame on igni- 
of a large wood, I noticed an object strug- tion. 

glin^ in the distant. The light was fast The lens-cap was renwved and the dark- 
vaning, but a nearer approach brought us slide lid drawn out. We then took one 
to a beautifully feathered snipe which had end of the twisted ribbon in the teeth of 
just completed its existence. It was evi- a pair of pliers and ignited the other end 
dentl>' a migrant which had come to grief by means of a lighted taper held just above 
trom some cause which oould not be seen the level of fhe lens. The flame from the 
eittemaliy. Its plumage wa's full ; it had magnesium lasts for a few seconds and is, 
Xio woujids; it was quite warm, but it of course, very brilliant. It is quite harm- 
was dead. To photograph the bird there less. There is no flash or explosion. The 
and then would have resulted in a poor ribbon burns silently with a yellow-white 
negative wanting in contrast and flame and has a very penetraHng effect on 

We bagged the carcase and dealt with 
it on reaching home — after darkpess had 
crept over. It was essential that the bird 
should not be kept king ; it was Saturday 
night { we did not care to phcttograph on 

the Sunday; to keep it till Monday would 

have been inconvenient. We therefore 

photographed the bird In an ordinary 
sitting-room at 8 p.m. with the ordinary 
gas-light fully burning. 

How tt wu done. 

A drawing-board was requisitioned and 
covered with a snon'-ivhiCe sheet of paper. / 
This was good for two reasons ; it brought 
out the bird's plumage in bold relief, and 
il afforded a capital reflecting surface for 
side-lighting different parts of the object. 
The wings were spread to show their 
general structure; the head wa-s placed in 
such a position as to illustrate its different 
parts, and a foot of the bird was opened 
out 90 as to reveal its detail. The paper- 
covered board with the bird was then 
placed under the edge of a dining table. 

A right-angle (see Country-Sidb, Sep- 
tember 22nd, page z66) was clamped to 
the table and the camera attached to the 
vertical limb so that the lens " looked " 
downwards on the bird. Now for the 
focussing. To place a lighted ':aper close 
to the feathers might mean damage. This 
was carefully avoided. 

Some bold print was culled from a news- 
paper and placed on the bird's feathers. 
With a taper held near thl^ letterpress it 
was a simple matter to obtain a good 
focus at F. 8. But as we had several 
planes to negotiate we used F. 11 to in- 
crease the " depth " of focus, that is, to 
embrace all the horizontal planes between 
the upper surface of the bird and its white 
paper support. Arrangements were now 
complete for the crucial part of the work. 

Th« BxpMDn 

A roll of magnesium costs about six- 
pence and provides for thirty to fifty ex- 
posures according to lighting required. A 
length of twelve inches was cut from the 
roll ; this was straightened by means of 
a fiat ruler, just the same way as we 
straistaten curled prints by means of the 
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the object photographed. The light should 
be moved gently round the object, but 
must not on any account come within the 
field of the lens. Hold it about two inches 
above the level of the lens-mount. No 
blurred image is then possible. 

Now take the other double three-inch 
length similarly twisted ; ignite it and 
move the fiame steadily round the object. 
By this method shadows, which would in 
daylight have been heavy and dark, are 
beautifully penetrated and we get a wealth 
of detail all over, which we cannot hope 
to obtain when one half the object is more 
or less in shadow. We can by means of 
magnesium ribbon illuminate the object 
where and how we please.' This is the 
great boon of artificial lighting. 

With twelve inches of the ribbon and the 
camera working at F. 11 we have a full 
exposure of an object about twelve inches 
from the lens. 
What Pbm iboDtd tw mui: 

This is important. Slow plates are to 
be avoided. The contrasts would be too 
vehement. The blacks would be as jet, 



and the whites as snow. This result would 
be useless. We want plenty bt half-tone 
with fair— not excessive—contrast. Use 
special rapid plates (H. and D. 200) ^nd 
let them be well backed. If you buy them 
ready backed they will be quite reliable 
and cost only a fraction more. The iMt- 
ference in the negative between a backed 
and an unbacked plate is sometimes most 
striking. There is nothing to lose by 
having a backed plate, and you may gain 

Be sure to cover the camera well during 
exposure so that the glaring light fiXMn 
th4 burning magnesium may not i^ach 
the plate through the slide-lid or some 
small pin-hole in the bellows. 

Provided the exposure has been near the 
mark an ordinary developer will suffice. 
I generally use pyro-soda for this class of 
fi,-ork, aiming at all possible detail. The 
developer is made up thus : — 

(A). — Pyro, I oz, ; mctabisulphite of 
potassium. loz. ; water, to 10 oz, 

(B). — Washing soda, 20Z. ; soda sul- 
phite, 2 02. ; water, to 12 oz. 

For use take (A) 2 drs. (B) i oz. Water 
to z oz. (for J-ptsIe), and add a few drops 
of rodinal. Keep bromide away alto- 

By the simple plan here described you 
may, when business hours are over, at any 
time you please, secure negatives of birds, 
moths, butterflies, grouped fkiwers, small 
plants, toadstools, etc. , which will vie 
with those obtainable by daylight. 

Our Photo. Competition. 

RESULTS FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

The priie of one guinea (or (he best photo- 
graph sent in during January has been 
awarded to Mr. S. Smith, 19, Sherwood Road, 
Bearwood, Birmingham, for a snowy land- 
scape taken at id p.m. ; and the Februaiy 
pri^e %(its to Mr. S. Sewell, Mount I*leasant, 
Hexham, lor a clever sl;udy of ferrets. 

Photographs intended for the March 
compeiition should have their'lilles and names 
and addresses of their lenders wrillen clearly 
on the back, and should be addressed 
"Camera," The Countrv-Sidb, 1 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the tiest photograph (or our pur- 
poses, and js. 6d. will be paid to oilier com- 
pe[i[ors whose photos may be used. We re- 

Slampi shojid be enclosed if the return ol 
'he photographs i- de-irM in case of rejeclion. 



The Um dI " The Conntry-Slde."— We look 
nost eagerly every week for The CoONTRV- 
>IDE, It gives great pleasure lo our house, and 
s of great educational value Where there are 
hildren who take an interest in birds and in- 
lects as ours do. Many a queEition they asked 
ne I could not answer, and now I refer them 
D the back numbers of The CoUNTRY-StDE, — 
A'ishing you every success, 1 am, yours sin- 
:erely, (Mrs.) R. TxiT, High Street, Gate- 
muse, Kirkcudbrightshire. 



IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A CAMERA. TRY OUR SALES AND 
EXCHANGE COLUMNS. 

{See Back Cover.) 
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Questions worth Answering. 



Week's Wild Life in Pictures. 

{See page 261.) 

__,_,rr p-.-- i^APkiar**. nMONG [he nests whLrh may occasionally 

blacicbird (ij, stocked with eggs of a pale 



w, 



. . J - u ■ I . , , , ■ .. ■ . .. , sea-green thickly freckled with light reddish 

: readers to send in brief answers poinled out, those who hoW such beliefs ^(^_ |^ j^ ^,„y rarely found so early as the 

seven questions telow and for 1 he usually allow plenty of latitude 111 place ^est of [he song-thrush, probably because the 

irtgle answer received we sha.. ^^ n^g fo^ the fulfilment of the warning, laner builds more in sheltered niches and on 

award a prize of five shillings. No reply shouW g^j ^.heiher a person dies in the house or ivied slumps, whereas the blackbird is almost 

™eed one hundrW words in length Answers ^ . ■ (hf room where the ticking always a bird of the hedgerows, which are 

W^^.t""ti^rto^:^^hV™e Wl^^t ^^^ ^eard or in another room, whether leafl^s now. When, however, a sheltered 

IZTJ retat'^ iiTrfj^l oubl^anv answe^l th«y di^ in this country or in some far nock is found among densely-matted twigs ^ 

ha ""ajte^n^ n ''w;i^e'':n''one':i'drof th away land, the warning is supposed to ^-\^'^'',;^ Th^ ^e'lvtn ou^f Tn'er '^i 

paper only. Address, "Answers." The have oome true provided there can be ""u^L^ ' ^ 

Country-Side, x and 4, Tudor Street, London, made out some sort of connection. ™" 

E.G. The prize this week is awarded 10 Hu w«r any e&ecl npon tke dUtrlbnltmi of »■ March is the month of winds ; hut let us 
A. Shonk. Alma, MerivaJe Road. Harrow. sbarks? hope thai this March will not give us the tree- 
Why are l«w«» woodcock ihot now Ibap In Yes, as was shown during the recent shattering storms which passed over the North 
former timei? Rus*o- Japanese war. But the effect is °' Norfolk on this day a few years ago. This 
The reason why fewer woodcock are not that which might have been supposed. ""^P^hot. '"k*^" '" a" '";"."«' °' ■'"", !I! 
shot nowadays is that most of the large The sharks did not infesl Eastern waters t"[h"fu<;h^il» broken "r«s as Hack iCla^ 
■ sporting estates are preserved for battue in greater numbers, attracted by the slain „„^ willows 
shooting ; and the coverts which woodcock in naval battles, hut swarfned in the 

haunt are only driven once or twice in the Adriatic and other Eurcmean waters. It 3' ^^^ Shoulder Stripe is a typical moth of 

season. Then, in addition to the thousands is stated that the submarine explosions ^'f.;,'^''' t!"*«"ng ^'""^ 'he hedgerows oa 

of pheasants, a certain number of. "cock" must have frightened them and that thev ""i "*?'"Ss. It is noi difticult to identify, it. 

are alwavs killed. .As, howf-ver. the wood-- came into the Mediterranean Sea via the '°^T Th! <'^^P ^^''.'^'' ""'.^t, ' ^m^ h 

cock is a wanderer, " here to-day and Sue^ Canal. This, however, has not been Se da?k shouWel- Tiri^s from which iHs 

fjone fo-morrow," only those are flushed proved. narned ; but its most characteristic mark js the 

which happen to be in the coverts at the Wby li It tbat loUlen !■ baHte trcqaenlly minute whitish spot near the middle of the 

time of the big battues. Formerlv. when lo*e their hearing?' outer edge of the front wings. This is seen 

sportsmen used to shoot through the Sound is cimveyed to the brain by the more plainly in the female (the lower figure) 

covetjs for pheasants alitiost as regularly vibration of a delicate membrane in ihe than in the male usually ; but it is always 

as thev tramped the fields for partridges, ^^r, known as the drum. This Is set in there. It Jays its eggs on the dog-rose, 

the woodcock had no peace, and each "^'.'„^" ,^y.*.l,^"fhtest vibration of the .^^^ g^„^^^,^ ^ace Moth will appear ir. 

new b,rd was almost certain to be flushed a"" >n proximity to tt^ In battle there are jj ^ul its caterpillars are now e^in« 

wirtnn a few days of arrival. tremendous concussions of the air pro- f„^ their tiiding-pl aces to feed upon thelifheS 

Wby are pies Into which an Inverted cap li ouctd by exptoding shells ; this causes so which grows upon old twigs, park palings, 

placod bctwe baking more Inky than IIiok great a pressure upon the drum of the etc. Both the ntoth and its cate^iilliir are 

that have no cnp? oar that it is ruptured and can no longer greenish grey, with numerous dark markings, 

Ihe heat of the oven ranfies the air in respond to the vibrations in the air pro- which make them closely resemble the Hchen. 

the cup and when the pie is cooling after duced ly sounding objects, an* hence the '" "•'« picture one of the caterpillars— imdet- 

baking the air condenses and occupies man is deaf. In firing guns on board "*^''' '''* *'"'s of the left-hand twig— shows 

much less space than in its rarified form, ships on their gunnery trials the men put "^'f P'^'"')' '" the strong light; the other is 

This causes a vacuum in the cup, and the cotton wool In their ears to protect them °" '*'* '*^t-*'^"'J ^'"^e °' t*"* "Pfght twig, just 

iuice from Ijie pie is sent up into the cup from the concussion of the air produced "^"^ l^lVj^f" ^T' "' ?"'%""' ''^^"- .^his 

by the pressure of the outside air. While bv the eiptesion proouceu g,^^^ |,„i^ ,^^^_ however, of their wonderful 

the pie is cooling much of the moisture Do sparrow, eit Oih? protective arfou.ing, 

evaporates, but the juice inside the cup is Mr. Aflato has seen sparrows in Scot- *■ '*"'«'>'«'' "^^ sparrow-hawks are now re- 

unable to evaporate and is thus preserved, land frequenting the foreshores at low tide '"^''S to 'heir nesting-homes, giving occu- 

J'Xr..'.T;"„'; '-' •' """« •"«" ""r'^r- •'^/""'" f^* >" «z-r" cr.t; ^hTH^ fyT;S:'5,i'.'',rcr; 

BesM..' ^r;u,,,^ „p ,,., „, ^%,ji,'- -rrx; r^Ti'S ™. ':r;iE trl ;; ±.:tsi™ 

.T„„™ , hH J .T?"^'" "'.''""'' "f~lly of Ihe t»o bird, being a common Brio,, ih.n. how„„. i, i, worih wblSV 

ai norm.l blood-htat Tl,,!, heat I, pro- characierislic. w.tth :^ ,,,„m -h.^k; m.tins-.ii.. 

daced ,n the sy.tem ch.efy by the oxida- , .. - - ,. b^aa,. th.r. i, .on,, diller.at. ol Spinion 

t,on of c«rbonac«,u! .ub.tances, such a. ...Ji', £!tTJZ^, .t!^^VtV^ "»»"S ti.ld.n.i„.li«. a, to wh«h., ihl. bird 

fat. and carbohydrate, (sugar, etc.). I„ ,,Si 7b. SE <!. ». .,™J^ a^? '••' ■*>?•■ «i>b»"l alteration tb. old ne.t ol 

cbildt-en, ..peciaiiy young ehiidr.n, th. tSi:;,,^„'^uiSJl,-^.!!^JS?' "TX^^ ''•'\ ''•"^ ^''' ''■"'■''. ''■^ 

d.ge.i,ve organs are not capable of deal- bolly >.,b. Wb.1 U lb. IrUb belW S lb. •J'^f '',"' ""' ''°;''' """ """■ <■""> " 

mg with any constdcrabie quantity of fat, conacclloa at lilrlu witb bblUci, and why b "'"'"y- f"' themselves, 

and therefore tliere is a craving for sugar th. bush callal " g«Dtl. " ? 6, According to som. accounts the verv- 

SV'.„o^ro"Sr.'d rain is witnessed ^^ rrVSl'^T " JS,'.""' S*'™' ™ "'<="-' NoSr^'DteT (X "jmSi: 

com time to time in the South of Eutope JlSbl.-^^aHbT;. l^S^ ^^rJS^i -' *" j' -" " '•"'t\^', '" ~""f 'J' 

I^J,,. !t' >■-",»■', •'"••e"""' oyer Wby d«, it nM .lw,„ l„m . ,„.Sb, Uri.. "■•n *ot, llr«i.l ,t the b.rdwa, more lucky 

Irom the African Continent by the .tiong cempact .nrlace? 'ban are most of the divers, which com. to our 

wind, that bloty thence. Thi. do.t is Wb.n was malog,., «„, ™p|„a t, ""'• i" tTi.Xl.ll'^ZJZ''^. """" 

composed principally of tiny particles of Earopeans? P" > ) wards to their distant br.edmg-baunts, 

minerals of a red colour and these mixed Wh.t ... .aI.. h>l». ..a a n . 7- ^' Carthusian Snail, whose sh.ll is re- 

with the rain give it more or le.. the ap- „, iS,? ' ' ''"""^ '"• '•"' ""»' *. natural .i.e. i, 

pearance of blood. .,„.... . , . Mi-called from having been first found in tfte- 

1. (her, anything In tht anpor.llUoi. which e"K„5" " ^ " " "'"• "" ^"^ '" -^S""^"^ -! ^ Carthusian monastery It 

Myi tbat « death win occur when the "death ™,: ... ..... . "" >■ H^" definitely recorded frotn chreo 

watch " ticks? ^^y "'" "*• ■ '*"■ ""'P produce load counties of Southern England, namelv, Sussex. 

Like all superstitions- there is no real ••""J'*,""'"* »*« iBSlrnment U applied to the Kent, and Surrey, where they abound in great 

rpacon fnr the Koli^f 1^,^ "J- ,u . L1 """"? numbers on the Downs, and are now cominfF 

u1^?aIU^^hi.S n /h ■ A J ^*'J ^ «■ '*«' •Ifto-gb -t Br«f lOfCb .bMts out of their winter quarters. The shell is of I 

IS usually heard mthe spring, and accord- ,^ ,^w„ ^^ Waokel., after they have ac whitish horn colour, with a milk-white spiral 

ing to tlie superstition someone must die quired wamtb Iron the body they feel w>mer line just above th'e middle. When the snail 

^efore the vear is out. As has been tha« the Mankvti? move.? ii carries its shellin a slanting position. 
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t. Earl; Nen of Blackbird, Merula merula {]. T. Newm.-in). 2. ERccI at March WIndi on Poplari and Wltlowi (E.-^K. R.) , 
3. Tkc SbmiUcf Stripe Hath, Anliclca badiala (A. E. loi^i:e). 4. Two Caterplllari ol the Brnucli Lace Math, /^fn\0 1 1^ 
lUhenaria, oil Uclien (Rev. S, N- Sedgwick). 5. Neat ol Sparrow Hawk. 4cci>i(<T tiijuj (W. Wilson). (Note; Thia-nEltW W^< l^ 
usually found iwlh eggs until May.] 6. Oreaf Northern Diver. Colymbus slaciaiis, Hulled (G. Parkin.) 7. Carthualail^ ' 

tnallt. Helix carluiiana, magniaed lonr llmet (J. C. Variy-Smith.) 
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Live-stock for Profit and 
Pleasure. 




The London Hackney Show. 

THE Annual Hacknej Show was held last 
week al the Agricultural Hall, and 
eelipwd aJl previous records as to num- 
ber of entries, sod the quality was pronounced 
to surpdsB the standard of former years. 

His Majesty the King Is patron and a past 
president of the Society, and was this year an 
exhibitor. Many' previous winners of cham- 
pion honours were again well to the fore, Qn. 
Tuesday, the opening day of Jhe show, the 
most importanl feature was the judging of Ihe 
stallion classes, which have this year attracted 
an increased entry. 

Class 7, for stallions of five years and over, 
was considered to contain the grandest array 
of animals, and. in this weil-filled class. 
Administrator, the chantpion of 1903 and 1904, 
and first for harness champion in 1906, was 

In class 8, for stallions of five years and 
over, the veteran champion Rosador, 15 years 
old, received quite an ovation from the crowd. 
He showed more fire, as he was led round Ihe 
ring, than many of the two-year-olds. 

The stallions in harness, tried for Ihe first 
time in England at Ihe show in 1905, and 
coiMinued in I90t>, have been so successful that 
they will probably remain a feature of Ihe 
London show. The strides that [he Hadtney 
breed has made in this practical direction 
during the past ten years have been great, in- 
deed. The hackney is now recognised in the 
markets of the world as the harness horse par 
eicellenice for style, grace, courage, and 

Immense sums are annually expended in this 
oountry by American and Continental dealers 
who require the best type of carriage horse for 
their wealthy customers, and to the hackney 
breed alone all turn to supply this insistent 
demand. .A feature generally remarked on bv 
foreign horsemen is the unexampled record for 
soundness to t>e found in the hackney breed. 

It is worthy of notice that the catalogue of 
this year's show gives particulars of over 151 
horses for sale. 



DOGS. 

n JOINT show of the Great Dane and the 
f^ Borzoi Clubs has just been arranged to 
J take place at the Crystal Palace on 

April 2^h, and the management is in the hands 
of Mr. Ernest Fox and Mr. H. R. Dawson. 
This should prove a most interesting fixture to 
all lovers of big breeds, and as the Dane and 
Borzois are handsome in type and varied in 
colour and markings, the display cannot fail 
to make many new friends for these com- 
-paniooable dogs. Her Majesty the Queen, it 
is stated, will send some -exhibits. 

The Pomeranian Club, anxious to specialise 
itself and show its remarkable numerical 
strength, purposes to hold a show bj' them- 
selves, and there is little doubt but that it will 
■be Ihe toy show of the year, as the lovers and 
owners of Pomeranians far exceed those of any 
other variety, not excepting the Kin§ Charles 
spaniel. 



s been 



the exislin 



rules of the Kennel Clul 
dogs are disqualified for exhibition which have 
been imported since January ist, 1907. in con- 
travention of Ihe regulations of the Board of 
Agiiculture under the Importation of Dogs 
■Order." This shows an amicable woritlng of 
the Board wllh the K.C. likely to do much 



POULTRY. 

Mfstakes in Hatching. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 

I HAVE in previous notes given advice 
on obtaining fertile eggs and will 
supplement these by pointing out- the 
numerous mistakes which occur in the 
hatching and brooding'of chickens, especi- 
ally when we consider the many makes of 
incubators and brooders on the market, 
and the strange positions in which they 
are placed. 

First, let me express my opinion that 
small or medium sized incubators or 
brooders are decidedly, preferable to large 
ones, in a sirnilar way to small flocks of 
chickens or poultry succeeding infinitely 
better than larger ones. 

Locality has much to do with success 
in battling, and here uniformity of tem- 
perature and freedom from vibration are 
most important. Ground floor, or belter 
Still, cellars, are excellent for hatch- 
ing by machinery, for there is generally 
humidity or a predisposition to moisture 
in buildings below the ordinary ground 

On the arrival of any incubator it should 
be tested carefully and its temperature 
ascertained, for in these days of good 
therinometers few mistakes can then lake 
place. Hatching eggs to produce healthy, 
vigorous chiclts that will thrive and grow 
detnands certain methodical ways from 
which no deviation is permissible. 

A stone or concrete level floor is prefer- 
able to wxjod or first storey buildings. One 
of the cardinal secrets of successful hatch- 
ing, whether by machine or hens, is— 
new laid eggs, and if poultry keepers 
would bear this in mind fewer failures 
would be found. 

All eggs for incubation should have 
twelve hours rest before being placed in 
the machine to allow of the germ settling 
properly, tf these essentials are neglected 
the best incubators will not avail. 

Do not use either extra large or very 
sn^alI eggs in the same egg chamber, but 
select those of an average size, also eggs 
with smooth, even shelfs in preference to 
thin, rough shells. Remember that eggs 
pat* with much of their moisture before 
they oan be hatched, and that the egg 
chamber demands a certain quantity of 
moisture, or the drier the air outside the 
egg chamber the more is required inside, 
therefore we must watch the humiditv of 
the atmosphere in the hatching room'. 

Cooling the eggs is an essential and 
impoi^ant daily operation, which, if ne- 
glected, will prove one of rhe greatest o( 
mistakes. Much airing iti cold weather 
is, of course, injurious, but, on the other 
hand, too littte in hot weather is a mis- 
take, for the embryo chick demands 
oxygen and. Indeed, must have it to enable 
it to grow and hatch properlv. I may 
compare on embryo chick to a'hot house 
plant, which grows stronger when it re- 



s fresh a 



t proportion. 



Very many poultry breeders forget that 1 



the shell of an egg is full of small air 
ceHs through which the embtyo chick 
breathes, and if ckised by dirt or soiled 
in any way and the cells become sealed 
up, dead in shell is the immediate result. 

When hatching day appioache^ I 
alw.ays advise sluicing the floor of -the in- 
cubator room with water to give the neces- 
sary humidity, which is' more needed on 
hatching day when the eggs are "pip- 
ping" than at any other period of their 
hatch. Do not allow, however, the heat 
to cool down a* this time, but watch the 
thermometer does not register more than 
103 degrees or less than 102 degrees 
amongst the live tripping eggs. 

The live chicks need not be removed 
from the egg chamber until they begin 
to pant or become overcrowded, especially 
in cold weather when their removal will 
affect the temperature of the remaining 
eggs, and 1 should add that the moisture 
which arises from wet chicks is almost 
necessary for the success of the compleu 
batch. 

In respect to brooders there is always 
danger to avoid in overcrowding, and for 
this reason small brooders are always pre- 
ferable to large ones. 

Freshly hatched chicks should always be 
kept in a temperature of 90 to 98 degrees 
for the first twenty-four hours alter leav- 
ing Ihe hatching machine, and until this 
period has nearly expired, say, sixteen to 
twenty hours, no food of any kind 
is necessary, for Nature has wisely 
arranged that before leaving their prison 
cell they shall absorb the yolk of the egg. 
on which pabulum they are able to subsist, 
and, in fact, thrive better than when 
forced with food immediately they make 
their dib&t into the worM. 

For the first few meals boiled egg, 
finely chopped, should be their staple diet, 
and when this is given at intervals of two 
hours little else than warmth is needed. 
The' yoting fledglings must not suffer 
from want of fresh air, neither must they 
be exposed to draughts, therefore watch 
the ventilation. 

catSP 

NOTHING needs more careful aitent-on than 
the diet of very young Persian killens. It 
is no exaggeration to say ihat all disease 
(apart from outside or accidental causes, such 
as draughts, contagion, etc.), is, in the first 
place, set up by undigested food, and even 
what may be called external causes, would 
oflen not be harmful to an animal if the 
digestive organs were in proper working 

Remember, it is not the quantity of food a 
kitten takes that benefits it, but the quantilv 
it digests. A kitten should only digest certain 
things in certain proporiions. and whatever 
remains undigested produces irritation,, end in 
Ihis case a kitten cannot possibly develop, and 
is generally weakly and fretful.* There is a 
great knack in teaching young kltiens to feed 

When ihey are about three weeks old it is 

best to iry and get them to lap some milk and 

r three times a day, letting 



3 feed from their mother. 
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A shillow plate is better than a saucer, for 
then the mites can dip in their mouths willi- 
out getting out ol tbeir depths I 

ll is curious how stupid some kittens are in 
nulling the start towards indepenaence in 
feeding, whilst others in the satne Utter quidcly 
master the difficulty (rf tapping on Ibe surface 
only of the liquid. 

Some are taught better if the milli is held 
to their mouths in a spoon. A little later on 
2VIellin's or Benger's Food, made thinly, can 
be given. It is not advisable to give young 
kittens meat until they are over three months 
4rid. For one reason, it they get a taste for 
flesh, they turn up their noses at other more 
«ouriBhing food. 

Loss of life amongst Persian kittens is 
gften traceable lo strong food given at too 
tender an age. In order to train a kitten to be 
dean a shallow tin of dry earth or sawdust 
thould be provided for it. 

If, however, a kitten has unrortunalely ac- 
quired dirty habits, it is useless to beat or 
(hike thetn ; it is best to watch them, and put 
ihem into the tin and gently stroke and coan 
them with patience into good habits. The 
lesson once learnt is seldom, if ever, forgotten, 
for cats are naturally most cleanly and par- 

Those who have never cared for cats will 
bt interested and amused if they I>ring up a 
litter of loveiy little Persian kittens, which may 
be a delight to the eye and a help to the 



CAGE BUU>S. 

Ki already pointed out, the amateur canary- 
breeder generally errs on the side of 
mating his birds up too early, and thereby 
unwittiagly courts failure with the first round 
of OKU. Nor is this -the worst result, for in 
many instances the birds are upset, and do 
no more good for the rest of the year. 

Many fanciers of ine old school will readily 
assure you that the proper time lo mate up is 
on or about St. \ slentine's Day, because it 



was formerly commonly believed that wild 
birds paired themselves on that day. Of 
courie. 4his 'is purely a superstitious belief. 
The beginner wiU be very well advised to 
restrain his desire to commence operations until 
towards the end of March or the beginning of 

During the interval between now and the 
time for mating up one need not be idle. 
There is plenty to occupy the hands and the 
mind meanwhile. Not Che least important of 
these matters is the close study of the birds 
one wishes to male, in order to ensure as per- 
fect a balance of points as possible in each re- 
spective pair. This balancing of points, aided 
by a knowledge of rhe birds' pedigree, and 
of the individual's power to transmit (o its off- 
spring any particular characteristic which it 
possesses is in reality the royal road to suc- 
cess in breeding high-class varieties of fancy 
canaries. It is, so lo speak, the Alpha and 
Omega of the breeder's art. To go into all 
details respecting the typical poinis of canaries 
only would occupy far more space than can 
be given here, and in a few cases the novice 
would require some little experience before he 
began to grasp clearly some of the subtler 
points in a given bird. 

As every variety of canary has a de- 
finite standard of perfection and scale of 
points drawn up in its fai'our for the guidance 
of breeders of each variety to which anyone 
may refer at will it will suffice to give a brief 
summary of the poinls of the Norwich varietv, 
which is one of the, if not actually the, most 
popular breeds of to-day. It is essentially a 
bird of colour, which should be deep, even, 
and rich tllroughout. In shape it must be a 
short, chubby bird, wide across the back, well 
filled in at the base of the neck, and with a 
broad, full chest, the neck short and thick, and 
head round and full, finished off with a short 
and stoul beak. The wings and tail musl be 
short, and the tips of the wings must not 
cross over each other. The whole bird must be 
neat and compact, with just a leaning tnwards 



ather than Ihin 






than 6i inches in length from tip Co tip. The 
plumage must be doat and compact, and soft 
and lilky, Co the touch. Such are the essential 
features of an ideal bird of the Norwich breed. 

In mating up the ^iids, it is necessary to 
keep these essBntiAs well in view, and lo select 
Che pair so that ihe two birds will possess 
between them as oomplete an array of typical 
features as possible. Any defects in one should 
be compensated for by extra good quality id 
the corresponding features of the male. 

Thus, to adhere lo the above example, in 
mating Norwich a bird that has a thin neck 
or pinched head should be given a mate that 
rather errs on the side of having these tea- 
lures over-developed ; a long tail and wings 
should bo counler-balanced by others which are 
too short ; or a bird of good quality but too 
small in stature should be mated with one that 
exceeds the limits of 6] inches imposed by the 
standard of perfection. 



Ponltty OrgMlMltan. 

No. I of the Journal of Che National 

Poultry OrganisaCion Society promises to db 
solid work for the cause of profitable poultrj 
keeping in Britain. Dwellers in the country 
who, either as interested themselves in poultry 
as a branch of agriculture, or desirous for the 
public good lo help their poorer neighbours 
to make poultry keeping pay, should get a 
copy (price 6d. ; Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
of this journal and endeavour to extend the 
organisation of the society in their neigh- 
bourhood. Apart from its organising woilc 

journal gives many useful facts and hints. 
With regard to white stock, for instance, it 
notes thaC in flilngary almosC all ^e turkeys 
reared for market are white; and why? 
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The Results 




of Two Com petitions. , 

JS3 Awmrdadm 

.•XHIS week we ue able lo give the icsulls of \va af dui Whit I) It Compeii- 
' I liom. In the H.sl pl«« we can now give the name, "f 'he priM wiooers in 
rightly DKned the phoiograph ia our iMBe of Februwy sad ai " porti^gn of « loofah," 

namtd lh"''loo£ah co'ieclly 'to" Iry their. ikill for » final ">""■ 1^.00 
Nobody cocieciiy nauEd ibc three objecti, but fou 



■ho have been adiiidfted 
, and No. g part of lonie- 
divlded equally amonE 'be 
me. are ;-J. E. Farmer, 
iver Mill, Dakmteld; Edna 



Biel^ae, New Road. Miicham Junction; Percy Notrii. River Mill, Dakiateld; Edna 
Sutkling, jj. Firiby Road, Scamlord Hill, N. ; R. Hyndt (aged io>, 13. 01i« Street, 
Romfoid. We congralulaie them alt, particularly our yaDug compentoi. 
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have had to be 
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Work for the Week. 



Under 6la». 

QIVEN sunshine many plants will be 
delighting the gardener by com- 
mencing to grow in earnest after 
their winter's rest. The month of March 
is not wi-thout its peculiar anxieties. 
Bright sunshine, accompanied by a bitter 
wind, forbidding the giving of much air,. 
and followed by frosty nights form a com- 
bination apt to cause considerable diffi- 
cuhy in the regulation of greenhouse tem- 
peratures. As sudden great rises in tem- 
perature are most injurious in sunny 
weather, therefore fires should l>e kept 
very low in the day- 
time. Shading may 
have to be resorted 
to, but this should be 
done as little as pos- 
sible so early in the 



Those rambling sorts that do not re- 
quire a regular pruning may, however, 
now receive attention. In their ciisc the 
oldest branches should be completely cut 
out to encourage the more vigorous 



Beds of roses may be cleaned < 






■raked over. Beds containing bulbs 

other spring-fiowering plants should 

ccive similar attention, with the addit 

Ihat a top-dressing of fine soil, sand, nu= u. 

cocoanut fibre may be found desirable to inhere there 

give them a neat appearance. Plants on beneath them, they may be advantageouslv 

the rock garden will require to be made ^nulched with 

firm if they have been loosened by the 

recent frosts, and a top-dressing of fine 

■joil containing plenty of grit will here be 

'";?""'''■ •„ u u ,. A Spineless Blackberry. 

Slugs will everywriere have to be ' " 

guarded against; a look round at night *" Intereitlng Novelty. 

with a i.intern should reduce Iheir num- This is a far greater novelty than a 

white blackbird or a 
ihornless cactus, for 
nithough the common 
bramble does vary in 



Wal 
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demand very careful 
attention, for seed 
pans in particular 
will 4ry up with 
quite amazing rapid- 
ity and with disas- 
trous results. 

Those plants which 
grew vigorously last 
summer must now be 
re-potted in prepara- 
tion for their coming 
season of growth. A 
good start in spring 
means much to them, 
and in giving root- 
room in fresh soil, a 
i-enial temperature, -ni 
ileanliness, and the 
avoidance of over- 
crowding, are all 
highly important factor 

.As it is important ih; 
the right condition as to inoisture, it is 
advisable .that the potting soil should be 
prepared before the day it is actually re- 
quired. Potting is commonly work for a 
wet day, and nothing is more unpleasant 
than to have to get in the requisite 
materials during heavy rain. 

Not forgetting that many plants possess 
special requirements, notably peat, turfy 
loam which has been stacked for a year, 
leaf moulc}, and coarse sand, will in 
general form the principal constituents of 
the potting soil. Stable manure must not 
be freely used, and we do not consider 
it advisable to incorporate chemical 
manures with the compost. 

New pots should be soaked in water 
before use, and old pots must be scrubbed. 
Potting is at once one of the most im- 
portant and the pleasantest operations in 
gardening. It is also an art which cannot 
be learnt in a day. 

The Flower Garden. 

Shrubberies which were forked over 
during the winter should now be hoed or 



suited 



had 



of 



the 



acth- V 



development 

sport possessed 

,law until this variety 
infrmis sprang into 

lonot knim-, 
is, however, 
shoots, leaves, flow- 
ers, iind berries, all 
of the familiar style, 
hut not a trace of a 
spine on any part of 
it. What a pity it is 
for the boys that all 
the blackberries of 
the copsfes, hedges, 

rubbed up and replaced 
this sensible sort ; there 
i be no torn clothes and 
:hed hands when one 
d himself to the wavside 
refreshment of luscious b'lack- 
. ( J J "•:'< 'CM. We have known this spineless 

p^iecung- ,^„ „, ,,^.'r' z„i S-," "7 '"/«"■ ""' "" !'r 

,u \i ''^"'^ '"*"' 'f' 3nd can recommend it for 

^u V >. ., ,■ . i's Sood behaviour. 

The (oose shoots and stragghng leaves . 

of ivv should now be removed. This is '[ '* nothing more than a sport from 
better done with a sharp knife than bv a '?'''"'■' fmticosus, of that we are assured, 
haphazard dipping. Other climbers will -'"^ "'^ hope it will be taken in hand by 
need fastening up and the removal of old f™**^ '^'^^^'' P«>P'e '^lio know how to turn 

and superfluous wood. In some cases it ''''"^ ^""'" '""■ '•^" ■""■"- 

win be better if generous loops of tarred 
twine are employed in place of the 
familiar nails and shreds of clolh. In 
any case ample room must be allowed for 
the young shoots to swell. 

Rose*. 

These may still be planlcd, but it will 
very soon be too late. It is a common 
error to prune roses at, or even before, 
this date; except in the most favoured dis- 
tricts. Rose pruning should not be per- 
formed until April is in. The reason is 
that pruning encourages early growth. 






siderablv. 



which so abound 






■ab apples into ribstone pippin 



Field Botany." 

tile book Intended for cduca- 
leld work. The first chapter 
influence of soils in vegetation, 
Ih the types of plants to be 
o( different kinds, and the third 
•r plants of the various 
iral orders. The book is interleaved 
lughout with blank pages^ — of rather trans- 
paper, for writing on. both sides — for 
notes. Ii may t>e found 
where botany is made a 
bv Charlotte L. 
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1»L r^ai^doTI Garden Queries Answered. 

1 friends at Cape Town there is an oak tree 

Fasbion in tbie Garden. p""- !",« ■=■•'■ >" •' *= »<i «< <^ 7^%ir.ir?J-£7J:Z£^X^, 'X 

I camatwn m Amen ca seems to be ;, ^^ 3,, ^^^^ ^^^^^ P ^^^ ^j^^^^ ^ ,.^^j ^^^j, , 

reachingthiscountry;it IS evensug- ^^ probably the majority of gardens know several botanisis, 1 have been unable to 

gested that the carnaUon may succeed the possess fruit .t«es of which the names are obtain an esplanaiton Jrom any of them as to 

chrysanthemum as the most popular win- hopelessly lost, the labelling of fruit is the cause of Ihis peculiarity, and shall, there- 

ter flower. Whilst it is unlikely that the gyg„ more Important. Indelibly stamped 1°''^. ^ glad to know through the column* 

latter will ever oome to be but little grown, su«,ended metal labels are the best for ■ ><'"'' jomal if you can give any exjJana- 

this fate actually has befallen plants ^^gg ^^^ ;„ the case of- fruit initials ■'•»>■— 1- Flkminc, Peckham. 

whidi were at one time exceedingly popu- should commonly be sufficient. But even [Bud variation Is not an uncomtnon occur- 

lar. The pelargonium, once quite the stout wire rusts through and breaks in rence among cultivated plants, but the actual 

rage, is nowadays but little beard of, and ^^„^_ ^^^ jf entirely left to itself it eventu- '^^"^^ ^^ "«' ^^ ascertained. It is due to 

what are termed stove plants were de- ^llv will be found to be deeply buried in *^^. ^'""^ '"" 2' 'j""" .^ a" other form* of 

cidedly in vogue a few years ago, but ,u - ^^ ^ variation, whether « be in seedlings or mature 

they have lately declined greatly in favour. " a G p'^"*''* *j^="«" ^^"l '>'''^in«l a-d P^'- 

In the broad matter of ganlen design and -^^.^^^^ ■ perpetuated mahy good sports which 

q^-^f^tp^:^ ^ Abies Nordn»««ana. H!H±^E£ErHi 

gardenmg style of the future ? We do This is one. of the best of the silver firs ^^^ ^^ f^^j^^ l,^^,^ j.^^ obtained in this way. 
not care to prophesy further than to say for planting in the gardens and parks of xhe while-leaved branch on the oak tree de- 
that it is our belief that for some time to this country, or rather in those where the scribed will, no doubt, coniinue lo §row as 
ctMne that which is known as the English soil and atmosphere are suitable for these long as the tree lives. There is a large oak 
or natural style of gardening, and more somewhat fastidious conifers. Iree at Kew, near the pagoda, which has a 
particularly the later development of wild In the gardens of Ireland they are par- cluster of while-leaved branches growing from 
gardening which consists of placing plants ticularly happy, and it is evident from '^e trunk about half-way up, whilst all the 
in places and under contUtions where they thejr behaviour in these islands geiieralh' '«*" '>< '"« branch_es are green-leaved. All at- 
will take care of themselves will continue that the essential conditions are a deep ■""■?" '" "'%. "hite-leaved oaks from this 
- .,,.*-.._,. .. branch bv itran\ae have failed, no doubt be- 
» pow m favour so.l. plenty of mojstore, aBd a P""'"^ ran., rb,' lf„.s .'re .hoU, wii.e i hri Cy 
As a possible future competitor there phere. A. nordmanmana iniiabils the ^^gn oi,[j, pariiailv so there would have been 
may be instanced the interesting, and in high elevations of Asia Minor, where it no difficulty. You will find an interesling 
its way effective, Japanese style. In this forms a tree 150 feet high with a trunk chapier on this subject in Darwin's ■ Vario-' 
Iht plants exist for the garden, not the six feet in diameter. The branches are tions of Animals and Plants," Chapter X. — 
garden for the plants. The garden is short, flat, and regular, so that the tree is Ed,] 
designed as an imitation of landscape, yet quite pyramidal in outline, and ihey are ,__ ^ ,. _____ , . 

it iTutterly unlike an English ^rden. crowded with dark shining green leaves. ,„^;n^J"l!."^h/[f^;~:! ^J''^ ^°"- "'",'1 
c. „ , ; .",".. IT. _ - - i_ I ^ us know later the result 01 the experiment of 

Si><alled Japanese gardens do exist in The cones are narrow, six mches long. spr,ving fruit bushes as a preventive of hud 
Ihis country, but these are mot the real erect, and cotoured dark brown. It was desti^uction by birds (mentioned on a ao8 of 
thing. introduced into European gardens about No. gj, Vol. 4). _\ry garden suffers dr^- 

Whilsf we do not preset that the sixty years ago and soon found favour fully from their ravages. It is not bullfinches, 
Japanese style of gardening will ever be- with lovers of conifers ; still it has not yet I know, nor liis <I thiokj, as I once believed, 
come popular in other lands, it certainly become so popular as it deserves to be, but house-sparrows, for I have watched thein 
does usually very favourably impress the not only as an ornamental tree, but as a ^' work. 1 tried washing with paraffin and 
tourist, and it is also interesting to note source of ultimate profit from its timber, ^°'* s°=P' ^"^ sprinkling with soot, but ail to 
that a real Japanese garden was the out- which is said to be of very high quality. "° P^^P°^- ^"^ "»«= "P™. protected what's left 
standing success of the great exhibition The severest frosts experienced in this ^„, ?*!;„„ very simUar prescription was 
recentlyVw at St. lx.uis^ country have not affected it. ^-^g o^Tu"it ueefto "ei rfd'SV^tT^ 

%j«sj-.j»v* '■v^v^-.j Would not an addition of quassia chips have 

Cnsp-£4lged Begonias. addedto the efficacy of the solution ?—H.T. 

^'*"®''***S» Someone writing recently <Mi favourite '^ f^*"' ">* sprayed bushes and trees have 

It is almost the rule to neglect this garden flowers deptored the popularity of "^^ "**" "nolested by birds. Quassia would do 
important matter, and the consequent crop tuberous begonias, calling them an empty "^ !i^J'^- , "'*J^u* T\ '*"'p^'',' '^ ^^'^'^'^'^ . 
ol bewilderment is apt to be a very heavy exclamation in colour, ugly in form, with- " "™ " ^"^ 

one. It is particularly the amateur who out scent, and devoid of elegance of ar 
sins in tlus respect, and as he 14 rarely kind, either in habit, foliage, or Bower, 
possessed of as wide a knowledge of A bed of begonias is not, he said, to h^ 
plants as is the professional gardener, he compared for charm with a bed of verbena, ^'^^ •""^'^ ' 
is all the more ill-adivised to do so. of fuchsia, or of scarlet geranium ; whilst '"'^"^ *■"* '<• poisoning set up by a Michael- 

Whilst holding a label to be rather a a tuberous begonia in a flower-pot is often ""^^ '^^'^y '^ certain to make many unsophis- 
blemish on a plant, and that despite its uglier than a cactus. Without going to ticated people wary of this entirely harmless 
educational value, we are not in favour this extreme we are disposed to agree that plant. No doubt, what really occurred was 
of labelling in private gardens after the big, flat, plain, single- flowered begonias "*?' ^^°°^ poisoning supervened in a wound 
fashion of a botanic garden. There are are not beautiful ; they have colour, but no <"■'«'"=!')' ™"™ °y contact with the sharp 
undoubtedly departments of the garden in other charm. "•'^ °} " Michaelmas daisv siem cut down 

whirh thorough labelling should be -made The double-flowered varieties are good Mkelv to"^cuf af"er conJT^l' 1-i^ TnJ'^r 
an invariable rule. _ W look at, but they are not easy to grow, other Inanimate substance. The numl^r of 

Now is the great season of seed sowing ; There are few more beautiful begonias plants really poisonous by contact is, fortu- 
see it (O, readers, that every row and pan than the oldest of the tuberous section, narely, exceedingly small. The Poison Ivy 
of, seeds has a tabel attached. For this B. bolivicnsis, which most gardeners have (Rhus Toxicodtrndron) and allied specie's- 
puroose ordinary wooden labels, over the discarded for the bigger flowered seed- Laportea, and rarely Primula obconica, are, 
writinfj surface of which a little white lings. A German nurservman, W. Pfitzer '" f-"^'- '*■« °"'y °"es ^t "" ■"»' "'t*" in war- 
paint has been rubbed immediatelv before of Stuttgart, has bred a'race of these be,* '**""■ These, again, are only harmful to some 
use, will suffice. As it is the bwer part gonins, which is a decided improvement in P^"^'*' but when it resuhsthepoisoning.though 
which will first perish it is important lo flower form, the edges of the petals beins ""! rfanget^us, may be decidedly sev-ere. It is 
write from the top of the label down- elegantly crisped and waw. He has th.m "c ufX muTMn'^'o/^^^^^^^ I 

wards, and it is as well in all cases to in all the begonia colours, and both double ^emsofmrcT^ Si ?he u ce/ri^ r£3Q IC 
add to the name- the date of sowing. The and single-flowered. Thev are cheap, the penetrate into minuJTc^ wharapnerTa^ns^lO 
practice of merely placing the empty seed tubers being oflered at ^ck. per 100, mild form of eczema will re'iuK.— T.. T. 
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Lrtit Notes from the Zoo. rd"h„r.'r;VSi»t Ji'I^'r!?*::' ' ■ ■ " B.E.N.A. 

By F. Finn, B-A., F Z.S beautifully showing Ihe deveiopment of ihe en- (British Empire NMurallsts' 

-THE advent of the young eland, Ihough dosed tadpoles. "I'his spawn was produced by 8|«eiil Ad.«i™.l.^^ 

I not an out-of-the'wov evenl. at the a white female, her male being black. I ^,,_, ,„„„ . ;'„,J',., rfi„„„„, „, „'„ J, „„, 
Gardens, deserves notice ; but. prelly a« hardly expect the young ones will be 
the little fellow is, he will find himself hope- however, as I never saw a pied one. 
lessly put in the shade by the charms of the Two specimens of a curious snaki 

pairofyounghipoopotamijuscacouired. Tbey BuwfJioJui «ffniK of South Africa, hav ... . 

^e, like the youthful specimen that was there recently added to the collection. /This species N.^- Bo«l^S»«.,_W^,^^^lo ^.^. „. . ^. 

before, wild-caught animals, and are also qujie has the curious habit of inflating .t« neck, and ' ,„^_^.- u,,,, fa-d =ri«, 1« ita. 

small. The three infants have not been put Is poisonous to some. eKtenl. The present p^^;,^;";-*; ™°yine llch IVll iKmf 0/ «"«" 

together as yet, but no doubt this will be done specimens, about a yard long, are brown, but ""=_.?■ .""J^^^'^gi^'/^^ '^J iLV)'^' mcmbeltbt' 

MMtacle'lo see the three playing together In The photograph illustrates the long-tailed *"^,"^.''7"°M.'f '^X "''V*^^'l'd^.'V.*'H!''D«in 

the lank— for I suppose little hippos, do play, goral, a.lluded to in my last notes. ed., H. E. C. wmkk. Toial, iij 13.. 3d. 

like other young things. - _-_-_-_ - c^'^U w!^i,.h."';Lw1To''"n,>o"™ ,hT", 

In the Western Aviarv will now be found we,c p.acilolly iisuied that ill potingc cipcdk! 

a spedmen of the buff laughing kingfisher AnSWCTS tO CorreSPOndeiltS. i"h™i?«e°™«™d'%'«uirbt'd/f'AvVd ^""[ta 

(Daceio cenina), a species which has very ,,,_._, _, , , ,, I^nTn l^u«! CoJn^i " .iTd now I i^ R^d " 

rarelv been imported. I have onlv seen one I«|u«d Clliw.-Sorry 1 do not know anyone ^-^^- ,S ?oflo.iorv"y"1i,°".ofx^.t*r fr.!." 

other sMCimen It has a close general re- near you who could properly attend to the ,hc Director of EducLoo undtr ih< w»r«ickshi,t 

fmbla^n^trthe wdUknown laughfng jackass canary's claw. Why m,. show it .0 your Co.n,. Co,in=il^,i„ .hj^^^^^^^^^^ 

in size, habits, and some points of colour, but niedicaT man, who would doubtless remove it "J^j^iii'^'^Sf) 'o .h?ffo.."c™deTL liigh! ,L 

differs strikingly in its bufl breast and in the if necessary. It is quite a simple operation i „ ably. conduct, a, the «he»e to ,ac«s. ^- 

large amount^f rich sky-blue on its wings. Of course, a veterinary wot,ld properly attend !?»'_^M,.. Lcigb.- ^^ ^^^^ _^^ ^^_^^,^^^ 

the ordinary bird having the wings onlv faintly [° " "^ ' "T^"*! <" Dusiness.— ItO miss a. ^^^ decided 10 pay the cariiaie «< patceli (or 

washed with pale Silvery blue. In the buff Matii,kws East Greenwich.) _ c«.hai„ of ^.iu„ ..-dy ob)«.. andh.™ .old w 

species, also, there is a sex difference which is Rw" Ch lied by Sparr»w..-As the nesting. « «nd g.mcal.„ ,0 ^1 .choo . ,n ^hc.t ,^^^^ 

n^ found in the other bird, the tail being '?afn approaches, it is common to see large ,^,^„^ , .'^^ ,^^ ^.^.P 7,1, j^ .^.t ,0= .ill 

blue in the cock and barred in the hen. The birds, especially hous^p.geons, furiously chased hivr = good lew letter, from te«her». 

by sparrows. Ii IS the natural instinct of a '■ Youtj faiibfully. 

bird to defend the vicinity of its nesiing-site ; ' liuiivs Kins.' 

and bv filing behind the rook the sparrow runs Men S«»imIs Unkad u»k— Under thi. uiffiil 

no risk.--[lo C. Wvn.ve Roberts.) m''m"* Icik"" mI' beti»«o'"t'owa' ^'if mmi^ 

ChaffiBcb OB tbc Road— This habit of pre- tchool^'. in addition' to the >choals meniiDBed ii 

crcilns you along the road by snort flights is previous ,'""", ^^^^"^"^^^"1" ith''^ ^w'TUL 

•.h[iwn ^Isn by yellow-hammers, hedge-spar- cto*-.- ""ielbii"ier°^ireet L C (? Schlml Ban^ 

rows, thrushes, e:c.. especially in hardueather, sea, niih llain^iall Ridwate ikiiool, Siaflti aad 

when ihey are intent on feeding. Instinct does Sliiliinsip" Strcot School, Bait erse a, with Can 

not tell then> that you will overtake them again It^,;;^ of"7he''«hemc i^tht Sc« i^™t .hich 

Proteclcd Bird*. — The list of protected birds '" "- Ko«as C*imolic scho""-^ *•? "^^f^^; 

l;iicst orders for your county :it nny local •imn Komaa Catholic sLhooli will follow the »- 

ftvM 01 Le(ilaia.lcn— League iir the Helena', 

MAVLIh.J ^^1 jg„„ which'ii lo be made by the E.E.N..^. l" 

Fax-Hotfa Calerplllar. — If your caterpillar is mlisi the ^eivicci ui collcciois ihcmielvei io (>». 

siill alive i! will presently come out, and want »eri^ng those ran c.-eanirc, and plants wbieh ai^ 

fre-h food : but it if very unlikely 10 hove lived d"cia"tb)B has''bucn''d°awo up and 'appr bj 

ihrough the winter, unless it wa.-i kept nut of meiiiDeis. It will short!} Be pi'uted on large papit 

iloors under natural conditions with growing "i'''„,'pn" fo' >ignaiutc» ;- 

planta.-^to'W. E. Tavloh.) no. o.o'owi'^gM ."'tX iil1"bu? «fl « 

Supposed Redwlng't Egg.— There is no , .... 

iable than a blackbird's; and the l.^^is-V?.'. ''l5--'f;'-''''Aolby''^'„,'|,i'„'^";,„'i"B^-. 



[W. S. Serruiee, F.Z.S ■ 
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wind's !■! of no sij^nificance.— <W. E. T/iVi.OH,} Avoeei. Great Skua, K^tish Plover, Raven, 
Frog Id Tree Stump — The explanation pro- [-^°''*-;^"^ ^"'^.'1 '{JL ""°h,.uoiii''''r ,'.'.";,; 
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The Long-talM Qortl. ^ark had been broken off, 

locile the narrow crevice between the dead ■'Nor of tbe follow! 

common great kingfisher has Ihe tail barred hark and the dead wood throujib which the ! 

in both se.ies, and the only difference is a faint fro? had crept into its hiding-placp.— |tQ ' 

blue patch on the rump of the male. The buff Sharp.) 

laugtiing kingfisher is not so widely distri- RtdnlDg In Lottdou. — The bird like 

buted in .Australia as its relative, being con- thrush, with orapge-red on its flanks . 

fined to the north-west portion ; it laughs, but under its wings, and a pale stripe over the ( 

with a different tone from the common species, was a redwing. The hard weather drove tli 

Three pairs of Ijearded reedlings are at pre- birds into the cities. — (to Olivb Fbasklis. 

sent lodged in this aviary, but no doubt will be Suppoied " Little GoMi."— The sm.i'l g 

ultimately located elsewhere. It is always in- which swarmed in Portsmouth Harbour w 

teresting to see tl«s local and little-known not Little Gulls, L. minulvs. but Black- '''^^Thc'on1y'Mcepi^on''wiir'be°'in'the case of speci- 

British bird in captivity, as, in addition to its headed or Laughing Gulls, L. ridibiindus. — mens bought or acquired by eichange at part of a 

beauty, it has several interesting habits; lor (to P, A. N.) ;emi«dSro«"he°colleclion an^'prewmed to a 

instance, it both walks and hops, and is unique Frogs, Toails, aod Newll. — All of these public mugeum). or found dead 01 injured, or 

among British birds in exhibiting the same leave their winter quarters in spring, and Wiled by actidem or mistake (in which case» alio 

fondness for caressing and cuddling up to its betake themselves to some still water for ' "'we also agr«"io tes^t"^ such otb""^M"ies in 

mate which is so familiar in such foreign birds breeding nurposes, when they are easily taken danger of eiiinciion, as may be added to 'the 

as love-birds and waybills. The present for the aquarium. It is more interesting, above lists from time to ileae." 

specimens are imported ones, a limited number however, to take some of the eggs and rear To cover the cost of printinB and riieulaiing 

ot such being brought over from the Continent the tadpoles through their various stages. — (to I,t7coiiie°'od w'ui'^'ackn^ledgr^'in'ihii column 

every winter ; of course, no one ought lo cap- E. H, Rotiiwei.l. B.E.N. A.) Wheie practicable ii might be a good plao tot 

lure British individuals. Another British bird A "Mended" Orange, — The curious gap in everyone who signs a form 10 be asked to on- 

which is not often available for study at close the skin of the orange sent, healrti over, as it tribute one """^,1,'° Mm/^bt't 't'l^re"'rs"no '^3 

quarters— although in this case a common one were, with a patch o! thinner skin, was not. I ^"(^j^ ""i^,' ^he' signatures I'hBt »r" o«ded. 

— is the dabchick. of which there is now a think, caused by a cut, unless Ihis had been care- All tead«s who will take charge of ■_ form 

specimen in the aviarv in the Fish House. fullv made with a penknife frnm stalk to apex, shoi-id address their application 10 ■■ I.easu-." car^ 

■ ■ " ■■ "■ ■ 'e probably, the rind mrrev rrackoH a< the °fc.T"enc^oJrrih"if-p'*any^^^^ 
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The Mouth of a Spider. 



By FRANK P. SMITH. Illustfatett from DrawluB* by the Atitlior. 

T is rather difficult to understand why only six in number, but 
it is that many enthusiastic naturalists altogether an easy matter 
so often deprive themselves of much position, unless one is able to view the dis- 
" ' ■ '"'■ •'^'"" "-=■■- section of a specimen under the micro- 
scope. .\ few figures, however, will help 
us considerably. 



still it i 



> interesting by relinquishing their 
observations of the incidents brought be- 
fore their notice at a point where a liltlc 
investigation would revea! a great deal 
more- than is at first apparent. 

Perhaps we might take, as a ease in 
point, the incident of the capture of a fly 
by a spider. Almost everyone has wit- 
nessed the swathing of an unfortunate 
blow-fly by that rapacious denizen of our 
gardens, the diadem spider {Aranea 
diadeviata), and yet how few have thought 
it worth their while to consider what really 
becomes of the fly- 

The few moments of excitement having 
passed, the spider settles down to enjoy its 
meal, and the observer almost invariably 
tiims away, considering the interest of the 
incident to be at 



Supposing, now, that a large fly has fallen 
into the clutches of a hungry spider. 

The falces are first brought to bear upon 
the hapless victim, and the movable fang 
with which each falx is armed is driven 
into the body of the fly. Each fang is 
pierced throughout the greater part of its 
length, and connected with the channel 
thus formed is a poison-gland (Fig. 4). 

It is probable that the poison is not 
brought to bear except in Ihe case of rest- 
less or unmanageable victims. The 
activity of the poison is apparently due to 
the presence of formic acid, but it seems 
to contain other compounds, notably a 
substance resembling albumen. 

The victim being killed or paralysed by 

means of these terrible weapons, its body 

is forced between ihe falces in front, and 

the maxilla and lip behind. The falces are 

the lower picture represents the almost always well armed with teeth, and 

commonest spiders the raaxiHse with a tine serrate ridge, ■" 



Fig. 

Should he seek information from the {Erigone dentipaipis), showing the" eyes that Ihe fly, once jammed between them, 

average popular treatise on naturaf history and more especially the large organs has little chance of slipping, 

he may be enlightened to the extent of known as the falces. Supposing now we The function of the labium seems to be 

learning that the spider sucks the juice ot cut away these .organs, as in Fig. 2. that of filling up the gap between the 

its victim; but exactly how this is accom- Two large side-pieces, the maxillae or maxillae, so that (he whole group of 

plished he is at a loss to know. true jaws are now exposed, and between organs clasp the fly into a kind of suction 



Honib of ft CommoD Siddw, 



Perhaps we might with advantage them is a soft membranous tongue or cup. The sucking power is supplied by a 

glance at the simple but wonderfully rostrum. set of powerful muscles in the thorax, and 

efficient mechanism by means of which the We now remove the tongue, as in this, combined with the pressure brought 

spider extracts the liquid portion of its Fig. 3, and expose the lip, between which to bear by the falces and maxillae, soon 

prey. and the tongue is seen the channel down converts Ihe body of the fly into a dry and 

Theprincipalmouthpartsof a spider are which the food passes into the stomach, shapeless mass. 
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Country-Side Notes. 



The works of human artifice soon lire the last chiming prongs of the labourers, cold wave in January. This, although a 
The curious eye; worlting late in their gardens, attune soft Russian and West Siberian bird, has 

But, ohi the free and wild magnificence symphonies, to sleep. occurred before in Belgium, in Heligo- 

01 nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal , „ , land, and in Pomerania. 

In adm,ralio» silent and intense , ^ , By the lime this number appears the 

I he soul 0} him who hath a soul to feel, pioneers of ihe migratory host of small it has not infrequently been brought 
, , , LONCFELLOW. jii^jg ,^,j,| y^ ^jtjj us ;\j(,ng t^e lane or over here as a cage-bird, but this would 
,,«xi.- I i_ , . , '" the garden some day or other, often not affect the genuineness of the above 

itr\NE of the pleasanlest tokens of com- even before the middle of March, may be visits, as the individuals occurring were 
U ing spring is the calhng of the green ^eard Ihe first spring call ; " Chiff-chaff, too many to be put dcrtvn to " escapes." 
woodpeckers all over the park. In chiwy-chawy " of th^ smallest and The fact that this lark has bred in capii- 
«ie open country, when a sohtary wood- earliest of the host from the South. A vity, both in th^ Zoological Gardens and 
pecker has stra;red thither, you may see wonderful thing it is that the little chiff- with a well-known London amateur, Mr. 
him sittmg u^ight on some high branch ^haff. the smallest of our warblers, should R Philips— in the latter case a young bird 
of a commanding tr« uttermg his ring- be the first of his tribe to arrive here. He having been successfully reared— gives 
ing, laughing call, and then pausmg for a ^^^^^ ^tay all the time if he could, tor reason to believe that if this cold-driyen 
response. None coming, he will call j^me specimens winter here annually, and flock had reached a spot remote from 
again, perhaps many times in succession ; (he species does not go so far south as the human intrusions they might have estab- 
out at last he u'lll take wing, and in commoner willow-vLren, which it so much lished a breeding colony in this countfy. 
drooping loops of flight will cover the resembles but for its duller colour, smaller In case anyone comes across this bird it 
straight distance lo another conspicuous ^^^^ and shorter wings. may be mentioned that the hen is much 

U;ee perhaps a ^'jarter of a mile away. , ^ , like an ordinary skvlark, but larger and 

then he will call again, and failing re- The next pioneer of swing is the wheat- shorter-tailed, and ihat the cock in (uD 
Tn^i-r; "^'Z^Z^t ^^'"■\^"' ^r '^ ear, a bird which does not^ attract atten- plumage is black, though in winter he has 
rhanr^utHc woodpecker, whom lucky ; ^ j^j u^e the chiffchaff, but yet s., much brown fringing to his feathers 

IT'JZ \r.^^- "^^^'^^'^-'^'^ is probably better known. For who, that he is not noticeably different from the 
o^hTkW h,/ '"'T'y^'"/u-*''-"f walking through open ground with an hen. 
"oraii hi; own ,r^"^^*^ *'''■■'»*'* «>-« for ■ natural TbjecTs, has failed •»• 

riv/u F™„^^f ^ J^"^ ?*■ '"^"-' to note the slender fawn-coloured bird Blackbirds and thrushes in the woods 

the okfci^t^?=H™i « directions over ^^^ the short black and white tail, that possess a sirange fancy for building their 

Wht. i-L '^ fJ^i^'^"' i*"'' ^°"'"^ fiies before one or perches on some clod "ests in the little piles of bavins into which 
with hares hke molehills, the cheery wood- ;" ,„„ f^nce in full view? Even in the ' the felled underwood has been "worked 
rihvthmie i^?! nfm ""^"'}- :*"" ^T^ '■" London parks he announces the spring, "P-" But no more risky site could pos- 
Wirt, th^ irif '"^f "--^J -^^l^. and now ^^j lit^J^ jj,^ chiffchaff, sometimes do^ sibly be chosen. Probably not more than 
snknse ^ affirmative re- „^^ j^ave us at all. Gilbert White, in- Rve per cent, of the owners of nests so 

^ ■ deed, seems to have regarded him as a situated ever have the pleasure of gelling 

• * • resident. ^° '^f ^^ hatching their eggs. For the 
" It is interesting, too, to hear the nut- • • • rooks are always busy hereabouts; and 

hatch, whose habits are largely those of His range is a wonderful one indeed, even should the eggs or young escape the 
the woodpecker, using the same dual call- ■'^" o^*'" Europe and North .^sia he may pi"y'ng rooks they are almost certain to be 
note and response. Like the woodpecker bemet with, and his spring wanderings raided by stoats and weasels. Yet, in 
also, he has an astonishingly loud voice ^^^^ ^I'l" «"*" to such remote breeding spite of bitter experience, these woodland 
for his size, although as he slips along the haun's as Iceland, while he winters south choristers go on persevering and losing. 
tree bark in his buff-vested suit of Quaker •>' the equator. Even Greenland is not • ♦ • 

grey he is seldom noticed. Even when too far for this boldest of migrants to visit Though white or parUy white black- 
seen he is often mistaken for a tit, and ^nd colonise. Possibly, like the Norsemen wrds. sparrows, etc., are frequently re- 
his habits seem to place him half-wa'v bo "f "Id, he got there from Iceland; while ported, the announcement of a well- 
tween the woodpeckers and the tits. So O" 'he other side of the world he is in- marked instanceof albinism in a fieldfare 
does his voice. "—From The CouHfMi' Day "ading Alaska from Kamschatka, being 's very unusual ; indeed, it is believed that 
by Day. March J7th. the only chat found in the New World, "nffe is no such specimen at the Natural 

It is the largest and finest wheatears that History Museum, South Kensington. The 

* * " penetrate to Greenland, and this bigger gamekeeper who writes for us " From a 
How glorious it would be if ideal spring race does not visit us till later than the Gamekeeper's Notebook" has in his pos- 

days were as plentiful as spring poets I ordinary spedmens, which may be here in session a very beautiful example of a semi- 
There is something in the genuine old- mid-March. , It appears to be a rule in albino fieldfare. 
fashioned spring day which Rlls one, per- bird distribution that where a species can • • • 

haps, more than any other sort of day in thrive in different climates it is in the " correspondent suggests, with regard 
the whole year, with the glow and glad- colder part of its range that it attains the t° '"^ numerous plovers' nests which 
ness of life. To set forth to spend such greatest size. "^^^i" contain any eggs, like superfluous 

a day in an office, or in any way than • • • wrens' nests, that they may be partly the 

amid the revelry of Nature, seems a sacri- How birds may extend their range and result of preliminary nesting operations; 
lege. Appreciation of that glorious abstract make settlements in new countries has and, further, that the reason the nest 
something, which can at best be so poorly been well exemplified in the case of the where the eggs are laid is generally in 
described by words, is seen and heard on Siberian black lark (Melancorypha yelto- the hardest spot to find is tecause it is 
ail .sidps. ' The spring flowers seem to niensis). the latest addition to our British '^^ site finally selected by the birds, and 
smile as the balmy fluttering breeze ''st- It appears from communications therefore most likely best ^o suit their 
caresses their petals; the chaffinches made to the British Ornithologists' Club ideas of concealment. 
"chink" their gladness; the rooks caw that a male of this bird was shot at • » » 

the livelong day that all is well; and even , Sewers Bridge, near Pevensey, Sussex, on Moreover, it is certain that other 
the noise of the mowing machine on the January 29th last, and that another was ground-nesting -birds act likewise. For 
lawn comes as a monotonous anlhem of killed'at Lydd on February 18th, and a instance, as Ihe nesting time approaches, 
rejoicing. Merrily the carter lads whistle third at Rye on February 16th. Others partridges, especially when there is an un- 
their simple songs over and over again as were seen, the Sewers Bridge specimen in usually warm day (which warns their in- 
they guide the corn-drills across the particular having been in the company of stinct that they must be choosing a nest- 
crumbling fallows, while the rollers and another pair and a female. These birds site), make many scrapes on the hedge- 
harrows complete the accompaniment, occurred after a wave of very cold weather banks, the majority of which are never 
.^nd so right on till late evening this and north-east winds, and it is suggested used for eggs. Again, there is a similarity 
bounty of spring's perfection continues till that they had migrated in front of this in this false nest habit of peewits and 
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partridges in the fact that the scraped-out 
nest the birds decide on is more or less 
lined with bits of stubble and dry couch- 
grass and dry leaves and grass. 

It seems curious at first sight that while 
j'oung rabbits are born blind, helpless, and 
naked, leverets from the moment, of their 
birth are perfect little hares in every de- 
tail. This illustrates the wise provision 
of Nature to suit the habits and drcum- 
stances of hares and their methods of 
bringing up their young. For one thing, 
were leverets born coatless they would 
quicklv perish of cold ; whereas baby rab- 
bits lie snugly till they are fully clothed in 
a cosy nest of dry grass, lined with fur 
from their mother's breast, underground, 
unlike leverets, which are cradled from 
first to last with the heavens for their roof. 

The fact that the eyes of leverets are 
open from birth is a further instance of 
Nature's forethought, devised indirectly to 
lessen their rhany dangers to which baby 
bunnies are not exposed. Tc minimise 
the risks of her family the doe hare does 
not keep her young for long in one spot— 
the birth form — but disposes them sepa- 
rately in what are known as suckling 
forms. Now, as it ca^ scarcely be cre- 
dited to a hare that sht^s able to remem- 
ber hoiv many little ones she has to pro- 
vide for, the use of their eyes, it is sug- 
gested, is given them to enable them to 
recognise the approach of their mother. 

A number of correspondents have 
written lately in reference to Adaptation, 
mostly in favour of it. One of them, how- 
ever, seems to think that as natural selec- 
tion has served as a good working hypo- 
thesis, there is no reason why it should be 
superseded. But Natural Selection could 
not orig'inate species; all that it ooukl do 
would be to pick out the most suitable 
from a number of indefinite variations. 
That was Darwin's theory, which Huxlty 
described as a " method of trial and 
error." Professor Henslow, commenting 
on it, says : " No such method exists In 
either. of Nature's laws. If gravitation, 
the law-s of heat, etc., were inconstant we 
could not depend upon them; yet in the 
htfz-hest and noblest work of Nature — the 
making of plants and animals." including 
man — the process is supposed to be due to 
chance variations having no relationship to 
the requirements of the being." This, on 
the face of it. is incredible. 



pose that hairs and ^ines are the conse- 
quences of heat and drought, and when 
we see that plants living in marshy places 
are mostly without either hairs or spines, 
the supposition is confirmed. There is 
plenty of other evidence to the same effect. 
. For many plants, such as Bladder Cam- 
pion, grow in both wet and dry positions, 
and in the latter the leaves are hairy, while 
in the former they ace not. 

It is a well-known fact that many ferns, 
like the common hart's- tongue, which 
produce more or less entire fronds when 
they are growing wiW, often begin to 
throw out little tufts at their extremities 
.after they have been under cultivation fot 
some time. Here we get a definite varia- 
tion, which is obviously due to the change 
in the conditions— the greater supply of 
food and moisture. Water has a decided 
effect on the shape of leaves. In most 
aquatic or sub-aquatic plants they are 
much cut up. Lord Avebury suggests that 
the object is to expose as large a surface 
as possible to the action of the water, and 
he refers by way of anakigy to the thin 
plates in the gills of fishes. In an Ameri- 
can plant (Proscrpinaca ^alustri*), closely 
aVlied to our water milfoil, the leaves are 
lanceolate when the plant grows on land, 
and dissected into midrib and lateral veins 
only when it is in water. ft has been 
proved experimentally that the dillerence 
is due entirely to the action of the water. 

The height of the primrose season is at 
hand, and the flowers are all too fre- 
quently the innocent cause of unpleasant- 
ness between those .who would gather 
them and gamekeepers. Often, too, irtie 
outcome of these encounters is that woods 
are closed to everyone. A little common 
politeness goes a long way towards un- 
limited primroses. You would never 
dream of entering someone's garden un- 
invited, even though your object was only 
to gather weeds. Vou would ask permis- 
sion first. Very well, then, why not ask 
permission to gather primroses from the 
owner or tenant of woods and make 
friends with their keepers? If you think 
thev lack humaneness or discrimination 
by treating all creatures which are not 
game as vermin, you may then lead them 
to better ways. You won't otherwise. 



The more closely we examine organisms 
of every kind, the more plainly does it ap- 
pear that variatkMis always follow a de- 
finite line tending to adapt them to their 
surroundings. When we see plants invari- 
ably exhibiting the same characteristics 
in the same circumstances, even though 
they bekMig to widely different penera, it 
is safe to infer, not that they hnve <1one so 
as the result of chance variations, bi't that 
they have in the course of many ccn'-r.-'- 
tions been moulded by the conditions under 
which they live— in other words, by their 
environment. When, for instance, we find 
thnt most plants growintr in hot places 
like the Riviera are hairy, and in still 
hotter and drier places like the tropic.il 
deserts nre spiny, it is reasonable to sup- 



Alt Invitation. 

Leave the firelight's tempting glow; 

Leave (be easy chair ; 
Close your book, and let us go 

Where the fresh, keen air 
Sweeps across the upland plain. 

Stirs the elm-twig laces. 
Blowing cobwebs irom the brain. 

Shadows from our faces. 

Dear— once more, for you and me 

The gales of Life ajar- 
Let us enter joyfully 

Where light and splendour are ; 
As, across the winler's gloom. 

Spring's approach foretelling, 
Gleams the pink of almond bloom — 

Shine the fruii-buds swelling. 

Mabel E, WoRSFOLn. 



i^atore Records of the Week. 

iSaatln by Remlcr»of " Th« C<iuntrr-5ide."l 

Aidmals.— FiELu-MousE,, Rabbit, Moor- 
hen, and Watekkail, turned out ol a single 
burrow by party of sportsmen with ferrets, near 
Chelmsford, on March ind. Pure white stoat, 
with black lip to tail, seen January a7th; two 
seen February M'b, pure white with black 
tail lips, at Pyle (Glam.) (E. W. H.) Rabbits 
nest containing two hall-grown young, at 
pyle (Glam.). February 28th.— (E. W. H.) 

Birds Seen, etc.— Carbion Crow at Quorn, 
February aist. I watched this bird when ir 
was calling from its high perch, and noted 
ihat every time it uttered lis characterisOc 
note it bowed its head very gracefully, like 
ttie turtle-dove.— (G. F.) 

Gbkem Sasupipebs : Since November we 
have had (our of these birds slaying with us, 
their favourite haunt being a sheltered brook 
near the village ; they were also to be seen at 
a fishpond, and another brook near our reser- 
voir They were resident through the coldest 
weather. Is not this unusual? I notice them 
every year in the spring and autumn, but this 
is my first experence of noting them in the 

KiTTiwAKES : A friend of mine was fishing 
In the canal near Leinster on February 7th, 
and had two kittiwakes as companions for 
some time. They appeared quite ravenous, 
attempting to take his bait, and could scarcely 
be driven off.— <G. F.) 
Marked BW*. ^ ^ 

Blackbird, with white paldi above us 
tail and several splashes of white on its tail, at 
Oxford. February i8th.— (J- H. Vickers.) 
Birds' Soog. ^ . ^ 

Blue-tit in song at Quorn, February lb.— 

Chaffinches ; One gave lull song March 
6th, others only part song, at Southport (B. 
Collinson) ; in song at Quorn February 17th. 

Larks, part song, Southport, up to Feb- 
ruary J7th, full song (and soaring) March 6lh. 
— (B. Collinson.) 

Ybllow-haumkr in song at Pyle (Glam.), 
February aSth (E. W. H.) : at Quorn February 
.6th.— {G. F.) 
Birds' Early Netts, etc. 

Blub-tit building, Horsham, Sussex, March 
3rd.— (A. G. G., Thomson.) 

Rooks began nesting in earnest at Quorn, 
February ss'b.- (G. F.) 
WIM Plants. 

Primrose in bloom February 18th, Sweet 
Violet Fobruajr i8ih. Wild Strawberry Feb- 
ruary a 1st, Dandelion and Coltsfoot on 
February aSlh, at Pyle (G!am.),~(E. W. H.) 

Our Photo. Competition. 

Twain QiriiMH In Prizea. 

We offer Prizes to the extent of Twelve 
Guineas a year for the best photographs sent 
in by readers. This sum is divided into twelve 
monthly priies of One Guinea. , 

Photographs intended for the March 
competition should have their titles and names 
and addresses of their senders written clearly 
on the back, and should be addressed 
"Camera, " The CoLiNTRY-SlDB, » and 4, Tudor 
Street. London, E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We tb- 
tain ih" riehl to use anv photos spnt in. 

Stamps should be enclosed if the return o( 
the photographs is desir*d in case of rejection. 



; IFYOD WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
; OR LET, TRY OUR SALE AND 
; EXCHANGE COLUM14S. 
; (See Back Cover.) X 
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[ Queries, Answers, &. Correspondence 




CorrespontUats wiH greatly oblige by writing observance, and his 
on one side ej the paper only. ..... 

Thrub on Movliig TrRia.— As 



umorousJ}' re- suddenly recollects he has urgent buaness 

pu2£led as to elsewhere. Once my farmer had a young 

dog's ethical creed may be. He will collie about nine monhs old. The yelp drew 

lie supper on Saturday nighl, afler him, but a d<^'s bark as plainly tells his age 

which, until Monday morning, he subwsts as does his appearance. The" fos advanced 

upon moderate drinks of aqua pura only, is undeterred and boldly entered the yard. He 

not this rather curious? — W. H. A., Edin- played and " flustered " about withtheyoung 

rl^r'^Mlrfrfli-r '""■e''- sheep-dog, and then when he thought he had 

COOK, Middles- . him bought over sidled towards the fo*l-houBe. 

Deipcrale FigW.— The little freshwater The dog on the spot got between and it 

"s a crusty animal in growled fiercely. The fox tried again and again. 

and when two came But it was of no use. The dog would play 

e likely (o separate in wjth him as much as he Kked, but he couldn't 

Honours be bribed. The fowl-house dare not be ap- 



Norlh Weald a , 

thrush flew from a wood by the side of 1 

line and alighted on the jacket of the fireman, ' 

who was on the footplate of the engin' 

clung there till captured.- " " 

borough. 

Da Birds Yawn?^l have kept linnets nearly lobster 

all my life, also several other British birds, as more senses than one, 

weJI as t^naries, and many foreign birds also, together in fight they are likely li 

3nd at no lime in my experience have I a someFwhal dilapidated conditior 

noticed them " yjwr," except when they have have been equally divided between the two proached. The fox came back three nights 

ffit a chill, and then they make what bird- combatants in the picture, each having lost a runniog, redoubling his efforts, but it was Of 

«P^"i"g claw. The injury will not upset them, how- no use, the d<^ was wiser than Phdlip of 

re so at ever, as the daws will grow again, though Macedon's dukes, and could not be boueht 

N™-ri, „„, ...,Li [hey__havs cast their shelly skins by friendship. — (Rev.) Joseph Mkeham, 

the reproduced members "-■ ■' - ' 



and shutting the mouth 
night, when roosting. — \ 
Notts. 

Voracity of Pike iMd 
VllaUly o\ Gadgcon.— 
When pike fishing with 
live bait in a small 
Norf<rfk stream on 
February 6th, f very 
quickly succeeded in 
landing a pike about 
4) lbs. Soon after, I 
succeeded in landing 
another pike about 
I lbs. I placed 6olh 
fish in my bag, but by 
some mistake had not 
quite killed the smaller 
one, and when 1 took 
the (ish home it gave 

prise, threw up a small 
gudgeon, quite five 
inrhes long. The latter 
fish was quite whole, 
and, above all, was 
alive. This, I think, 
is remarkable, as I had 
carried the fish over a 
mile, and it had been 
out of the water nearly 
an hour. On examining 
the larger fish, I found 






Tbe Fleldtarc'i 
Notei.— I heard the 
song of the fieldfare 



years 



this 



ago. 



It 



had 



™llow( 



After lbs BatQe. 

al the close o[ ■ &ght in *hich 



IRee. S. N. Safemd- 



during the month of 
May, the birds having 
remained late with us. 
There was a flock of 
birds, and the males 

flight — darting about in 
a very different manner 
from their ordinarv 
style of progression on 
the wing — and the 
males were uttering a 
soft, pleasing warUe, 
not so loud or shrill as 
the twittering of the 
swallow. — Walteb B. 
A H t) N D B L , Major, 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
[This very interesting 
note has been held over 
from last summer, until 
the season of the field- 
fare's departure should 
return. Will readers 
listen to the late-stay- 
ing fiekHares this year ? 
Another very interest- 
ing question connected 
with the fieldfare's 
notes is ; Why, during 



inches long. Both 

pike snapped fiercely Photo.] 

at' the live bait. T have „ , 

never Jtnown a pike to Crayfish a^ ihiy appt 

throw up a live fish as this one did— G. W. S. of fuJI size. This ability 

Long-Eared Owls.— One day I was walking limbs is of the greatest vali 
in 3 small clump of trees where there were generally ; they can leave a too-powerf 
about a dozen fir trees, the only ones in the enemy with a parting nip at little loss to ther 
neighbourhood which is very thinly wooded, selves, for the severed limb comes away at 
Noticing a quantity of pallets under one o>f joint, causing little bleeding.— F. F. 
thejn I looked into it, and saw five long-eared cuimUg F«i and FaHhlnl Deg.-Aroui 

owls. Four flew away, and the remaining nn" ■-___ ?. . . " 

continued to watch me after the manner ( 
cat. I had never heard or known of any in 

Iwf »■ m? 'T ' '"-H °'°'' r"° °" ''^'■' ''■' '°' 

m«ch oon,mon.r «,.„ i, S.^.U, tJLSi 9*""^" ■'•"-" ot""»™nr «> d,.,pp,„«i Anil..! Tr.lU._A „l b,l<.„|;in|! to m 

Tb. »_,,«.. "'■•"—'".»—- = „t^^,r'.s.^i,"^f b.!i: =jSTb'ri,r,'.,;'S;irjir.-5 
o/'-sr." "-r "'L-' r«*T "-'x.s\rbrrsro,?;'4';„; rS'r.rof.;;\";„iSvf.!tf'K 

of my .iicquamtance has a dog, who, purely general^!. A (ox. he says, when coming taken to feeding the birds in the garden h 

mdays. He may be about a place, sits down in a safe and shady takes a crust of .bread, treaks it ^. and then 

.«.,,= ,„H ..,!,„ :_.. .... ....._. ,^jj „.a4ches the birds 

window. — E. V. P, 



- increase as the weather grows hard. — Ed.] 

' A Tiff Regnlarlty In Feeding.— Ha ring 

placed a cocoa-nut shell containing chopped 

1 suet and fat in a cherry tree, I have noticed 

..^.= a 0-U.CV. MJ years ago foxes were much a great tit among the dailv visitors, and 

J more plentiful than they are now, and th* what has struck me has been the fact that 

- raiding of a hen-house or the carrying off the fcird has arrived on each day within ten 

'a stray goose an occurrence raitiuies of the same time. — A. E. TuiLis. 



from choice, fasts 

offered the tastiest canine delicacies, tu'l he ph 

resolutely declines them. The do? has never gives a y 

bef" instructed in this peculiar Sabbatarian there be' 



ibout ISO yards off 

> or two. This he does to discover i( eating it from ih 
dog about. If there he Brrr Fo» Simpson. B.E.N. A. 
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A Yonng^Bcarliig SUeM Fen.—Aspidium 

annulare is nol only rcmurkable for its 
world - wide diatribuiion. . but it is also 
one of the most variaWe of all ferns. 
Fanciers of British (erns, for instance, 
distinguish sonie hundreds o( varieties 
of ii; E. J. Lowe, in his "British 
Ferns," describes over 350 of them ! Clearlv,, 



''*'"■'•] [T. Svf/nttli. 

A^TouDK-prodacIng Shield Fani, 

Thii is me of the iDost variable o[ all juni. 

therefore, this is a fern without any fixed 
character; at any rate, it is as difliiu:. to de- 
fine as a mongrel fo*1, which would be 
Callui bankiva, var., anything one liked to 
call it. The fern of which a portion is shown 
in the photo-iitusltation is .4u;ulare proliferum 
"lalatani at fanciers, and in plain English it 
■ ■i ihe changeable, young-producing, shield 
tern. Many of the forms of A. angulare 
develop reproductive buds in ihe axils of the 
pinn« along the mid -rib of the frond. 
Functionally, these buds are the same as the 
bulbils developed in the leaf-axils on the stem 
of the tiger lily. They reproduce exactly thM 
characters of the plant that bore them, and 
are, therefore, resorted to bv fanciers for the 
multiplication of any particular varieu. Some 
of the forms are very decorative, being quite 
as plumose as the New Zealand Todiro 
juperba, and others have the stateliness of a 
small Dicksonia. Spores of A. angulare will 
produce some kind of the species, but this is 
nol exact enough for the cultivator. There is 
a fine selection of the varieties in cultivation 
at Kew. 

■• Wm Darwin WroaH? "— Whatever botan- 
ists may think, most zoologists who have 
studied the subject of evolution at all will reply 
to this query in the negative, and the reason 
seems not far to seek. The editor has ex- 
pressed it in the first paragraph, on p. 133. 
People fail to recognise that "' adaptation to 
environment " (or " the survival of the fittest") 
is the outcome of " natural selection." In 
the rase of plants this is exercised principallv, 
1 think, in the direction of acquiring strength 
and vigour and Ihe quality of, "push," be- 
cause plants have Httle else than weather 
and (he competition of their fellows to con- 
tend with; amongst them "sexual selection" 
is probably non-existent, and " protective re- 
semblance " rare. Amongst nnim.il life on 
the other hand, the latter phases of natural 
selection are so important, and instances are 
to obvktus that mnnv hundreds mav be cited. 
Can the Rev. J. Gurnhill. or Mr. Holder bring 
forward any instance lo show that anvthing 
but natural selection has actually broirght into 
being any species whatever? * There is no 
doubt, of course, (hat in -the rnse of plants 



seeds sown in unusual conditions will some- 
times develop into unusual varieties, but these 
varieties would nol be new species and cou.d 
onlv I'onlinue )o propagate their own parti- 
cular characteristics so long as the conditions 
which determined their appearance in the first 
instance persisted. .\1I the monstrosities called 
" improvements ' by gardeners and liorisls 
will revert to the original types unless the 
treatment which produced them be carefully 
kept up. It is, I think, perfectly safe to say, 
that no two things in the universe are exactly 
alike 10 the sniaUest detail ; certainly, no two 
individuals of any species have ever been found 
esaclly alike. How does this bear out Mr. 
Holder's statement about protoplasm (p. 135)? 
Some species are undergoing obvious altera- 
tions under our very eyes; how is the " sepa- 
rate creation " idea to be reconciled with this? 
Why does "design in nature " apparently ex- 
clude the possibility of " natural selection " ? 
It seems to me that the evolution of species by 
" natural selection " is a far more magnificent 
idea and a much more convincing evidence 
of design than the mere manufacture of a cer- 
tain number of fixed and immutable species, 
which would require fixed and immutable con- 
ditions under which to live, lest they should 
become extinct. The quotation from Huxley 
at the end of Mr. Holder's letter is a contra- 
diction in terms, and therefore carries its own 
refutation. If a thing is a truth, it cannot 
become a superstition,— C, Nicholson, Ching- 
ford. 



The Microscope. 

HINTS FOR BEOIMNEBS.' 

, beginner is often discouraged by the 
lea that microscopy can only be studied 
rith extensive and costly apparatus. 
s, however, an incorrect impression to 
for some of the most valuable work h 
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The Cnekoo'i Noie.- 



suppose that 
Browning was right when he wrote, of the 
coming of Spring, " We shall have the word. 
In a minor third. There is none but the cuckoo 
knows," and that when, according to the old 
rhfjne, "In June he aWers his tune," the 
change i^as to the major third. But when 1 
"have paid attention to their note in the last year 
or two, the earliest cuckoos generally sang In a 
major third, and the change to the in..L.,r .ame 
laler. Towards the end of the season, indeed, 
everv variety of interval may be heard, from 
the fourth down to the full tone, though this 
last is rare. In the neighbourhood of Dar- 
jeeling, in the Himalayas, the song never 
seemed to vary from the minor third. Observa- 
tions during the coming summer would be 
useful.— A. C, Devon. 
■' Two BrlHth ChaBoche*?"- The ititeresi- 

species of chaffinches in this country or not 
' ' belief prevalent in Selkirk- 



microscope ol unpretentious 1 
tion ; or even a good pocket lent is of the 
greatest value to a serious worker. 

Skilful management of the light is of far 
more importance than great magnifying 
power. J have found by experience that the 
loiver power lenses are always Ihe most use- 
ful for general work- 
Respecting the light, <his should, if possiUe, 
be (in the table, and the brightest obtainable, 
but with a piece of ground gtass or opal in 
front of it— this gives exquisite illumination. 
Perhaps the most interesting field in all 
mxroEcopic study is that of pond Die. Here is 
work for a lifetime. All that is required t<t 
start with is a wide-mouthed glass bottle, into 
which water from ponds and stagnant streams 
may be placed, taking care to add some half- 
decayed vegetation and a little mud from the 
bottom. Running water is practically devoid 
ol microscopic lite. At home the water should 
be left uncovered and in a good light. 

Place a drop of the water, together with a 
little of (he mud and weed, upon a glass slip, 
and at all times of the vear thousands of one- 
celled animals (Protozoa) will be revealed in 
the water by the microscope; among many 
others the Amoeba, just a sfiedc of living 
jelly', will be crawling over Ihe glass sKp, and 
the Bell Animalcules, with their thrashing hair- 
like ciUa, will soon be noticed. Frequently 
they may be observed dividing themselves 
down, the middle, and so forming two 
individuals out of one. 
Vegetable life will also be represented by Ihe 
' ' ~' by Desmids and A\gx 
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ipanying photograph through the 
microscope is of the two claw-Jike fangs upon 
the head of a small garden spider. The spider 
usually manages to close its eight legs around 
its victim, and thrusts the fangs into its body ; 
poison is then injected into it by means of 
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(ohaf- 



also. that there 
tvpes of " shiifie ' 
finch). In A4>ril, 
took an egg from a chaf- 
finch's nest, placed well up 
in a tree, and thinking it 
a rather peculiar one. I 
showed it 10 the natives of 
Ihe place, and they said that 
it was a " paper -shilfie's ' 
"gg- On asking 



thrv 






Pkala. 



paper- 



pecuJiarities of the 

eggs, and, if 1 remember 

rightly, these corresponded 

to the descriptions ol 

Messrs. J. Inman and H. The cla. 

Frost, as given in The 

CouNTBV-SlBE ol February 13rd, except that 

the nest was generally constructed wiih more 

shiifie " (i.e.. paper-chaffinch). 
have still. It is longer, narrower, and mor^ 
tapering than is generally found in the e^gs 
of this species. Also, it is not so much 
splashed with colour as Ihe other eggs of the 
species which 1 possess. Of course, this does 
nol prove that the egg belongs to a distinct 
sptcies, as varieties in shape and colour .^^e 
" ■ but it is interesting that such an 

ts.— Walter C. BelforI}, Edin- 



sing through Ihe fangs, and the 
ruggles are soon at an end. 

FRED W. G. PAVNE. 



YOD will probably find Ibe T«rf I 
yoB arc wanting la obt 
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Week's WIM Life in Pictures. 
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(See opposite page.) 



* U-ntion to the incubation of her sea- 
green, brown-motilcd eggs. Her mate, 
for his part, keeps her [ilied uith all the 
delicacies of the season, puuching his linds 
under his tongue, le deliver them into her 
bill as she solicits his kindness with flit- 
tering wings and infantile cries. 

z. The wild duck's treasures, pleasant 
to the eye in their subdued green, lie on 
a bed of the mother's down, worked in 
with the simple materials of the nest. 
She must have been disturbed to leave 
them exposed, for her ordinary custom Is 
to pull the bedding over thcni when she 
leaves her charge voluntarily. 

3. The pale brindled beauty is always an 
early moth, but last year it was found 
by our readers earlier than usual. The 
female, which is shown in the photograph 
below the male, has no wings, apd runs 
up the trunks of trees like a spider. The 
male is grey in colour, tinged with yel- 
lowish brown, and the wings are rounded 
without any trace of angles. The creature 
has a very worn appearance, and there is 
nothing very distinctive in the markings. 

4. This photograph of an oak beauty 
nioth is from a set specimen in a collec- 
tion; but in our Week's Wild Life for last 
year we gave a photograph of a living 
specimen resting upon a wooden fence, 
which showed admirably the value of i:s 
protective colouring. It is a large moth, 
beautifully marked, but only the sharp and 
experienced eye can detect It when it is at 
rest. Its caterfnllar has an equally effec- 
tive di^uise. 

5. This beautiful lichen {Cladonia pyxi- 
data) is typical of its tribe, the Cladoniem 
which is distinguished by a foliacious ihal- 
lus and apothecia on footstalks ; in other 
words, the basal structure is leaf-like, and 
the spores are developed in the raised urns 
seen in the illustration. The genus is in- 
teresting as including " the reindeer moss 
that whitens all the hill," and it is the 
most widely distributed of alt the lichens. 

6. The frog's olTspring, tailed, tiny, and 
black, show dearly through the masses of 
ttansparent, slimy eggs in many a ditch 
and pool. Soon the little tadpoles will be 
out and wriggling through the fish-like 
first stage of their existence — water- 
breathing scavenfiers, soon to become 
leaping hunters of live prey ashore. 

7. Hedgerows in the country are now 
gay with the white'buds and open flowers 
of the -sloe or blarktborn. one of the 
earHesi harbingers of spring. Where it is 
happy it forms dense bushes, which in 
March burst into leaf and flower, and are 
really attractive. There are many less 
beautiful shrubs treasured in the garden ; 
indeed, where love of flowers is not con- 
fined to exotics the sloe is allowed to figure 
among border favourites. It is the Prii- 
nus communis of some botanists, the P. 
spinosa of others. Tlie fruit is used in 
making sloe gin, and it used to he used 
for adulterating port wine. Once upon a 
time, when tea was dearer, the le.-ives of 
the sloe were dried and mixed with tea. 
They are poisonous, but thai didn't 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Bt R- Lydekktr. 

AMONG the additions to the cxhibiiion 
l^aDmes during th^ last fortnight perhaps 
itie most generally interesting' are the 
models of a giant octopuji and of a giant 
s^uld or cuttle-fish which have been suspended 
irum the rooJ of ihe lish-gallery. 

The octopus is indeed an enormous and un- 
canny-looking monster, but in |)oinl of lengih 
it is aimgelher eclipsed by the squid, which 
measures no less than forty feet from Ihe tip 
of the tail to the extreimlties of the single pair 
of specially elongated arms. Thiriy feet out 
of Ihe forty are, however, taken up by this 
pair of arms, the body itself measuring onlv 
ten feet. 

All ibe other arms are much shorter and 
stouter than Ihe elongated pair. This squid, 
known scientilically as Archteoten this, is one 
of the species upon which the sperm-whale 
feeds. Judging, however, from the accounts 
given by the Prii)ce of Monaco, many indi- 
viduals must grow to a size vastly greater than 
that of the one represented in this iiKidel. 

The collection of domesticated pigeons has 
been increased by the gift of a champion 
specimen of the silver rum bred by Mr. W. .\. 
Hasler, of Newport, Essex, the donor. 

The skeleton o[ Ihe very celebrated blood- 
hound " Burgundy " has been presented by Mr. 
Edwin Brough, of Scarborough, a well- 
known breeder of these splendid dogs. In his 
opinion. " Burgundy " was Ihe best blood- 
hound ever bred. 

.Another addition to the series of domesti- 
cated diffs is the skull of the famous bull-dog 
puppy " NeotsHeld," presented bv its former 
owner nnd breeder, Mr. H. -S. Wamsley. 
Although Ibis promising dog died last year a1 
the early age of eleven months, it was wonder- 
fully successful on the show-bench. 

Passing from the hall, where the pigeons 
and dofis are eihibiled, to tHe r^tile gallery, 
visions of city banquets will be conjured up 
by the latest addition, which takes Ihe shape 
of a magnificenl specimen of the green, or 
edible, turtle, the gift of I«r. T. K. Be'lig, 
proprietor of the well-known turtle emporium 
in Bury Street. St. Mary Axe. E.G. As its 
shell measure* considerably over a yard in 
length, the new specimen may be regarded as" 
a tine example of its kind. 

The green turtle, it may be observed, is em- 
ployed solely (or culinary purposes : " tortoise- 
shell " being yielded by its uneatable relative, 
the hawksbill turtle, in which .till fiilly adult 
(when they come into contact with one 
another at their edges in Iheir normal manner) 
the horny plates covering; Ihe upper shell 
differ from those of the green turtle by over- 
lapping one another, like slate* on a roof. 
The third species, which derives its name of 
loceerhead from its great ugly cranium, is 
praclirBlly of no commercial value, although 

inferior kind of lortoiseshell. 

Many of Ihe finest specimens of antelonps in 
(he collection were shot bv the erent African 
hunter, Mr. F. C. Selou's. Recenlly, Mr. 
Selous has turned his attention to the big. 
game of North America, and, as Ihe result of a 
trip undertaken last year to the north-west, 
he has presented to the Museum a couple of 
magnificent specimens of male cariboo, or 

They belong to different races of this ex- 
ceedingty variable species; the larger and 
d.irker rominc; from the Yukon, and the 
smaller and whiter from Newfoundland. Foi 
the moment thev are placed in one of the bay 
on the sides of the main hall ; but when trans- 
ferred ro the lower mammal gallerv (or animal 
?ailerv, as the editor would doubtless prefer 
10 call it) they ' " 



Mixed Bag, 

Bee and Red-clovtr. — I'he domesiicaled hive- 
^e i^ unable to e.\traci honey from the red- 
ci\ef, the white alone being acceptable. 
BxpCDilte iMMl-bjIi.— 1'he upkeep of Ihe Zoo 
luai coii an enormous sum of money con- 
ier'in^ that the food-bill for 1904 amountrd 
no less than /,'3,500. 
Comp^tllioD in SmtUi.— The skunk is genet- 
1 odoriferous 



,.rth, « 



1 Ihe s 



of North Africa. 

Ab OU Sliccp.— A sheep had to be desirayrd 
at .Stainmore in Westmoreland which wus 
over thirty years old. This renurkabie ewe 
had given birth to 17 lambs in as many year*. 

A ForBJdable Beetle — ^The Hercules beetle. 
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sparrow, and would probably I 
againsi the bird if weighed. 

The ■■ Herring Splak."— The golden -crest «l 
wren is known 10 fishermen, upon whose boats 
it settles in large numbers during the migrai. 
ing season, as the " herring-spink." 

A Large Brcaklast Egg.— The (Epyornii 
of Madagascar, which is an extinct bird of 
gigantic size, laid eggs which measured i] 
inches by gi inches, being about eight tirnes 
as lar^e as those o( the ostrich. 

SopcrslltloH Fltherm an.— There is a super- 
stition common among fishermen, to tha effect 
that the pain of a weever fish's sting must 
continue until the next low tide, neither more 
nor less. 

Green Plover u Swlmmen— It is not gener- 
ally known tliat the green plover, or lapwing, 
is an expert swimmer. A number of them 
were once seen resting on the water of Lough 
Derg, Co. Limerick. 

Mhron In the LloD-RsHte.— To keep the 
occupants of two neighbouring cages in the 
Manchester Zoo— a lion and a Bengal tiger— 
interested in each other's doings, the keepers 
fixed a large mirror so that each animal could 
see what the other was doing. 

Living iDcnbalon, — Two ladies once in- 
formed .Mr. Kearton. the famous bird-photo- 
grapher, that for three seasons a pair of star- 
lings had hatched out fowls' egga for them. 
A single hen's egg being substituted for the 
starling's clutch. 

Ferret DrlTes oat Fo«. — Whilst ferreting 
for rabbits in West Cleveland, a man had the 
unusual experience of seeing a vixen driven 
out of one of the holes by the ferret. The 
fox got entangled in one of the nets and was 
easily secured. — N. Smithson. 

The Great ^ratted Cnckoe The greal 

spotted cuckoo, common in Southern Spain, 
lays its eggs in Ihe nests of crows and mag- 
pies ; the young imposter, however, does not 
throw its companions out of the nest, the 
reason for this probably being thar Ihe nest 
is large enough for all. 

Reynard'i Caonrag — A fox, " kUled" by 
the Ulleswater foxhounds, was being carried 
away by one of the huntsmen, when the 
" corpse " suddenly bit the man's hand 
severely. On being dropped it made off at a 
great pace ; the hounds, however, quickly fol- 
lowed and killed beyond dispute. 

Elephanl'i Po«r Slgbt.— Mr. Enian S. Gro- 
gan, a great authority on, and hunter of, big 
game, says of the elephant that " They have 
very poor eyesight, and unless one moves the? 
cannot delec^ one even at a few yards." Mr. 
Crogan adds that "their hearing is good," 
and that "their sense of smell is wonderful." 

Vitality »l a Domton Tree.— In October, 
1S91, a very old damson tree in a garden in 
Croft was uprooted during a vident g.ile. It 
was cut up inio logs and the roots and a 
portion of the stump were thrown Into :i dilch. 
After a lapse of three years the stump was 
requisitioned for a clothesline. In six years 
a tiny shoot appeared which made such 
vigorous growth that in three more years a 
■•'nihes basket full of damsons was gathered 
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Q,uesiioiiis worth Answering. 

PUIZES rOR READERS. 



HllE invite readers to send in brief answers 
UU to the seven questions below, and lor the 
best single answer received we shall 
sward a priie of five sliiltings. No reply should 
exceed one hundred words in length. Answers 
each week musi reach us by the Monday fol- 
lowing the puMication of the paper. We, ot 
course, reUin the right to publish any answers 
thai may bt sent in. Write on one side of Ibe 
paper only. Address, " Answers," Tiie 
CouNTBV-SiDE, 1 and 4, Tudor Street, London, 
E.C. The priie this week Is awarded lo 
A, A. Falconer, Elder Bank, Duns. 

Why will mt Slouct do tor Fuel h well u 
CmI? 

Stones, consisting chiefly of silicates and 
carbonates of the metnls and alkaline 
earths, are incombustible — -that is, they 
csntain n« material which, by uniting 
chemically with the oxygen of the air, will 
burn and give oft heat, which is the essen- 
tial of a fuel; whereas coal consists of 
vegetable matter which has been acted 
upon by the air, moisture, and pressure of 
SI] p>er incumbent materials and converted 
iitto almost pure carbon, with varying 
quantities of gases, such as hydrogen and 
the hydro-carbons, all of which arc highly 
inflammable, giving lo coal such a high 
calorific or healing power. In some rocks 
there is a little sulphur or carbon, and in 
these cases they burn feebly. 
Wbat ut tand-ptnatv? 
Sand-pillars, or sand-spouts, are 
columns of sand raised by whirlwinds, 
and are similar in appearance to water- 
spouts. They are often seen in hoi coun- 
tries, such as Australia, India, and .\frica, 
where there are large tracts of desert 
sands. The sand is lifted lo varying 
heights by the strong inflowing and as- 
cending currents of air. Their alliiude is 
determined by the strength of the upward 
current and by the height at which they 
are turned outward from the vortex. 
Sand-pillars sometimes extend as high as 
the clouds, often occur in groups, and 
frequently carry destruction in Iheir paths. 
To wbat eiteni Is Ihe labuninm polsnnODS, 
ud what anlinals can eal It wltbont iU-en«cli7 
The leaves, bark, and especially the 
seeds of the laburnum (Cytisus laburnum) 
contain a principle named Cyltcitte. whicii 
is at once a narcotic and a violent emetic 
and purgative. Fatal results have some- 
times happened lo children and cattle 
who have eaten the seeds; and accidents 
of this kind would no doubt occur more 
often were it not that the instc of the sec-ds 
is far from altraclive, being nauseous in 
the extreme. Hares and rabbits eat the 
seeds and gnaw the hnrk of laburnum with 
impunity. Boys have masticated the rwits 
■tecause they " laste like liquorice." and 
have been made ill thereby. Pliny re- 
corded that bees would nol visit the 
flowers because of their poisonous pro- 
perty, and Darwin found that the insects 
played a large p.irt in fertilising the 
flowers. 

What are tparks. and why, wheo iticl's ol 
nottJ are laid upon a lire and scarhs bei^ln 
lo By, Is there a crackling sound? 

Sparks are small pieces of incandescent 
wood which are separated from the log 
and ejected by the force of air. Woody 



substances are cellular, and in ihe cell: 
air and other gases are imprisoned. These 
gases, as the wood burns, expand, burst 
their prison walls by miniature explosions, 
thus causing the sparks to fly. The crack- 
ling sound is the noise caused by the series 
of explosions. 

What Tesnlti would lollow II eicrywBere lc« 
were to become heavier than waler? 

If ice were to become heavier than water 
it would, as formed, fall to the bottom, 
and, thus accumulating, lakes and rivers 
would be frozen to solid masses, which the 
summer's sun would be unable to thaw. 
This cannot now occur, because water, 
being ai its greatest density at 4 deg. C, 
.vhen the surface falls to this temperature 
the water there sinks, being replaced by 
a warmer supply from below. A constant 
circulation is thus maintained until. the 
mass reaches 4 deg. C. The surface 
water, being now cooled still further, 
floats, and at o deg. C. solidifies, forming 
a protecting roof over that below. iFish 
life,' etc., is thus protected, whereas if the 
ice sank and ponds, rivers, and seas froze 
solid, all life would be destroyed. Not 
only so, but Ihe oceans would probably 
freeze gradually ■ from the .\rctic to the 
temperate regions, and only the tropics 
would be habitable. A reader somewhat 
humorously suggests that (here would be 
an advantage in ice becoming heavier, by 
tthich he takes for granted that it would 
contract, and not expand as at present. 
" .Man would not be troubled," he says, 
" with split water-pipes." 

Can the mole make Boties Ibat arc Inaudible 
to Ibe hum ad ear? 

It has been found that the mole can give 
a sound so exceedingly shrill that it is 
quite impossible for the human ear to de- 
tect it ; and that it can also give a sound 
so low that neither can it be heard. The 
phono-autograph, however, a delicate 
sound-registering instrument, gives a re- 
cord of both. 

Do fitbet' eyci vary lu slie according lo the 
depth ol the leai in wblcfa tbey live? 

^'es. The eyes of fish gel larger as the 
depth of the water in which they live in- 
creases. But beyond zoo fglhoms, at 
which depth daylight ceases, the fish have 
small eyes, with long feelers lo do part of 
the work of eyes. Then in the greater 
deulhs the fish ape mostly blind. 

What curious meteorological phenomenon Is 
sometimes caused by a f^real fire, aad give a 
remarkable example of this? 
Why does the sky appear bine? 
How did plaster ot Paris get Its name? 
When was tea Qrst introduced to England? 
What Is the origin ot the inperslillon that 
the moping ol the owl toretelli death? 

Wby arc sandy soils unlavourable lo vegeta- 
tion? 

Wbat Is the derivation ot tbe tenns larva, 
pupa, and chrysilld ? 



The Coiintry-Side Library. 

Blrdi ol "Tbe Coun^nlde." 

THIS Jinle handbw* o( familiar British 
birds is by Mr. Frank Finn, B.A., 
F.Z.S., the well-known contributor 10 our 
. pages i and h;s jiame is "suEficient guarantee 
that Ihe letterpress is both accurate and in- 
teresting. The book is intended for the be- 
ginner in llie study of bird life, but while 11 is 
written in a chatty style, and is Iree 
from technicaliiies, it must not be sup- 
posed that ihe book is not a valu- 
able and useful addition ,to the natural 
hismrv library. .4 book ol this kind w.is 
ivante'cl, and Mr, Finn has done his work 
well. 

In Ibe inlroduction Ihe author says his book 

identification of the birds most conspicuous in 
life or lileralure, free or in captivity in this 
country. The easiest method ol learning to 
know birds, in Mr. Finn's experience, is to 
idenlify the kinds that first catch the eye, .■ird 
then to learn their rplatives ; and so he has ar- 
ranged the species dealt with according to the 
cir rum stances under which they are likely to 
be first met with. .At the end of the work ;he 
author has enumerated and brfefly diagno'ird 
all the natural families of birds occurring in 
our islands, even when these are only repre- 
sented by casual stragglers, and this enabVs 
the reader to place a bird in the natural 
system, after having identified it. In his ftf- 
f.nce, Mr. Finn acknowledges his obligations 10 
TitE ConxTRV-SiDE. The book is most pro- 
fusely illustrated. There are twelve excdient 
coloured plate's .and 118 illustrations from 
phntosr.iphs, besides numerous outline drair- 
inq:'i. It is cheap ai Ihe price— 5s. nel. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 

The CommoneT Blrdi of BrtUln. 

.AnothT llnV hiril book — auite elemcfitarv— 
is that of Mr. David T. Price, M.B., entilW. 
" .\ Readv .^id 10 DisIinRuish the Commoner 
Wild Birds ol Great Britain." Its title ex- 
plains its object, and its price, is. net, makf* 
it accessible lo all. It is particularly com- 
mended 1>y the author to teachers and studenis 
as a pocket companion for their country-side 
rambles. The birds are grouped doubly — ac- 
cording to size and according to the characlpr 
nf the locality ihey favour. A diaiirammalic 
frontispiece showing Ihe names of the various 
parts of f\ bird adds to the usefulness of M 
bmk, (Oliver and Bovd.) 

C. R. 

Seleetlont from Georgt EBot 

The Pocket (leorge Eliot (Chatto and 
Windus, IS, ncti, is a neat little book conta'n- 
in=T exiracis from the works of Ihe author ol 
Adam Bcde. It has been compiled by Mr. 
.Vfreci H. Hv.ilt, and Ihe passages seem to 
have been carjfu 
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EVERY READER WHO WANTS TO 
BUY OR SELL ANVTHINe SHOULD 
TRY OUR SALE & EXCHANGE. 

(Sm Back Cover. I 



The Churchea and Modern Thoosht 

This book, by Mr, Philip Vivian, is interest- 
ing, as being ihe expression of opinion of one 
who. brought up .tpparenlly, in an orthodox 
home, has become an extreme rat'Onal'st. The 
argument Is loo obviously one-sided to appeal 
to any but those with a pred)q>o»ilion lowarrfs 

undoubled. The bias of the author is shown 
in such sralements as that in which he sug- 
gests ihii it is common among the leisured 
and inlluenllnl classes to sneer at orzanised 
Frppthou7hI in Ihis cnunlry. " because il owrs 
ils 'ice-in^n and rondui-f rhieflv to p^nr a-' 
Imv'v men,- Th" s-rt-nn cntit'ed "Nati' " 
R'.| in T-nth and Claw " is b.-'sed on Ihf "'d 

on this subject: (Walls aiid Co., 
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Amateur Photography. 



Astronomy. 

PALLING STARS. 



Camera Repairs and Home Made Apparatua. " NoverSlr'^"'!!^ iJfSy p.p.rE r*. 

THE spring is always the time when help in work. It teaches the photographer \J ported an account of two remarkable 

apparatus sbotUd he .ubjected to an to think, and cuiUvates those powers of in- ^^^ -"trtrchtf^'X.f crih^-^I^S 

exftauslive overhaiUing. it is not vention, for which the Anglo-Saxon race ., g^ Andrew," which he siaced fell into the 

possible that cameras and tripods ^llOu.d has always been famous. ^^3 less ,han a mile from his ship, leaving a 

undergo the wear and tear -of a wnole The titting-up of a tilting table is one of long trail of fire behind. Clouds of steam rose 

year without b«ing considerably the worse the most easy things possible. Actually, up when the object — estimated at is t«et in 

(or it. To send- the whole kit to' the this consists of a couple of thin bits of diameier— struck the water. On the same 

makers is one way of solvmg the diffi- mahogany connected with two or three nifihi "he captain of the steamship - Brasilia 

culty but this course jequires me ex- ordinary long hinges set side by side and """nessed a similar occurrence J^ )'."'''"£ 

penduure of a certain sum of money, and a couple of slot t^ plates of thin brass ^tir-'alsTatears to have narS^; 

at the present day extra expenses in which may be had of either of the firms ^j,ped being hit bv a large awoliie, which 

most cases have to bi cut down rigorously, named froin is. 3d. to is. 6d, ,the pair. i^\\ inio the sea only 300 yards away on the 

It is most useful for those who are The plug-niits and milled headed screws port side, 
iamiliar with the use of carpenter's tools oome to about 6d more at Ihe most, or they It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
to do their own repairs. A split in the may be adapted from the derelict camera "lat 'he striking of a ship by one of these 
wo6d can be doctored with a little glue, before-mentioned, in which case they cost " &ohs 'rom the blue may be the S"'"''"'' <■» 
. . , , . J J . ,. ' more than one of those mysteries 01 the sp.t 
and ih. .-eak place be mended m man, noih.ng. X^ .,. po.>ri •> Lloyd'. r,™ ita. .« .Im. 
'Casea; so that the whole camera is There is an idea that home-made ap- under the tragic head of " Missing." 
strenglhened, with the addition of tiny paratus is always heavy and clumsy. Of Xhe lerm terolite is derived from the Greek 
brass plates and comers. These are to be course, a great deal depends on the work- words ait, air, and lilhos, a stone, i.e.. air- 
bought ready-shaped of either Lancaster man, and he may be bad or good in this stone. They were long regarded by the 
Of Sharp and Hitehmough, and only re- as in other things. But generally when ignorant as thunder-bolts generated in the 
«iuire a little neatness to be fitted into their these re-fit(ing operations are carried on ^l""*^- . Do"t>'l<^=*- f^-^" """"' '"'"" °' 
places in such a way that the camera is at home, the camera is better equipped for i,^^a'!*"eaC ^iToruntil the beginnin? of Ihe 
made much stronger, and also the look is hard" wear than when a bran new cheap nineteenth century that their actual nature 
■much improved. one is invested in. In photography the was discovered. 'Specimens of various types 
' Leaky slides may also be tackled by the best policy is to go to a first-rate firm ^or can now be seen in most museums, " blackened 
addition of strips of ribbon velvet at the the camera, and if this cannot be done and wasted samples of immeasurably distant 
|)oints where the slide enters and leaves it is well to pick'up a good make second- globes," as that gifted- writer, the late Miss 

the framework. This is fixed in place with hand. But often a cheap camera, bv dint ^%'^ "' '^'^''''' ^S!^'*^'?!', 7* „f n,«, 

, 1 ..J , ■ I , ... ... '^ . 7 - . HaoBilv for us, comiiarativelv few 01 these 

tot, Strong glue, and a slide which some nf careful addition, may be made to give dpath-d<.nlinE fragments survive'their headlong 

i.-ould throw aside as worthless is made first-class results at a very moderate price, myht through our protecting aunosphere. In 

almost as good as new. The price of a new The present fashion of using a blind [act, coYisideiing the number of " shooting " 

slide even for a quarter-plate camera is shutter is to fix it behind the lens and not or " falling " stars seen throughout the year 

rather high, and tf the damage can be put on the hood. The general run of isochro- (>"" 'o reckon those that silently dart across 

right with a pennyworth of glue and half matic screens are arranged to clip on the '*"* ^'^f >"i"Jtio«l or in daylight), it may be 

a yard of velvet the saving is not to be lens hood, and thus the shutter is ousted. '''l*''-2' '''\^ri'i',,7H hr^^rwrfni-iion 

j„ -..J T, . ,. _ - ... The tieroc heat e-enerated bv surlace Iriction 

■ f£u u w .., There IS I.tlle difficulty in fitting a ^5^^ , he air acting as a break as the.e pro- 

When a camera has been used lor a sea- wooden time and mstantaneous shutter to jectiles from space, caught in our atmosphere 

son it will often show that though good the camera front if the precaution is taken like a By in a spider's web, are dragged down- 

■in the main it has faults which are a con- m fix a piece of black velvet in between (he *'ard, is soon communicated to the whole. In 

stant drawback to the success of the pic- polished wood of the shutter' and the ■'' '=" seconds the temperature is raised lo 

ture-making. Some years ago I became smooth surface of the camera front If Rlo^-'i^g incandescence ani the erstwhile 

-the owner of a camera with every imagin- the velvet is omitted, the joint is not light- '™^^" ""^^^ "^ ''^'"f dissipated in the form of 

-able movement, and especially a swing tight, and mysterious fogging wiH attack rhfir^.^nrconv^sTon Inrgls^^s""" 

*'^;: . ... u ■. -11 '^iP'="«- completed, and to human eyes it seems to fade 

This IS a great advantage when it will The velvet can be attached to thp camera away 

*eep its place, but thi.s particular one front bv aid of seccotine or rubber solu- At times, however, the origin.il mass ^s 

%v-ould always swing at the wrong lime. tion. The panel of the camera front should sufficiently large lo endure to the end of its 

As a result, the camera was never to be ba removed, and the shutter held firmlv in ^^''^ j<""'npy' 

■depended on. But when a rigid front was position whilst the screw holes are bored "^^ composition of srolite'! is verv similar 

substituted from an oM camera, then there in the wood bv aid of a fine bradawl, *" '>^^, "^ ^''•'•'.^ff ^l?- -^l'^''' ,^^„V '"' 

^■as nothing left to be desired. Considerabie care has to be exercised in ^^tl^THt^X^^utST^Z 

An old camera picked up al, say, a this operation, so that the tool does not besides a multitud- of comiMunds, but their 
■nimmage sale will often prove a most come in contact with the blind, as a hole origin is srill unknown. Probablv they are the 
•valuable acquisition to any handy person, in the fabric would be disastrous. Once fraRmentary remains of shattered iv-orlds 
It is most probable that the bellows are the .holes are bored it Is most workman- doomed to circulate round the sun for count- 
torn and worthless, but the brass work — if ]ii(e \g, recess the tops, so that the screw '*''^ centuries in Ihe trnck of the original 
of good quality— can be detached and used heads will lie flush wi'lh the wood. To sl"he of which ihey once formed part_ 
■to replace bits on the other camera which do this, it is usual to emplov a "rose-head bJn''t'he =ubiri^Tnciions'in'i'he'''l aw Co'^rru 
are slack from long wear, or otherwise countersinker." one of the stock tools sup- m dfvide o^vnership^ A certain leeal trihurai 
unsatisfactory. plied with everv set of brace and bits. -. 

OW ptetes of shaped brass, old racks The attaching screws should be very . 

and pinions, old swing back Sittings, and short, and have a coarse thread so as to ' 

the various nuts and bolts— all of these ^-rfp we« on to the sides of the hole. A . 

can be taken off the cast-off camera and very good steel screw for this purpose is 

set aside till Ihe time comes when they can the quarter-inch No. g. It has a broad flit 

be worked into the construction of one or head, and no tail to speakof. so that it 

other of the many photographic require- cannot pass into the shutter .w far as Vi 

ments which cost so much if purchased ar irjuie the blind. At the same time, it ha^ 

a shop, and which cost but a fraction when such a grip by reason of its coarse thread 

■made al home. that it will hoH the lens and shutter 

For another thing, the fitting of a safely, even thoueh the former be o 

D suit individual tastes is a great [he heavier anastigmats. 



lo drvide ownerships. A certain leeal trihiir 


S few vears back, unable to coi 


ne 10 a defini 


conclusion, finally decided ih 


■il thev caji 


within the category of " game ' 
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A Hebridean Headland* 

By J. C ADAM. 

GAND I, bent on bird study, sojourned on ummer <hi an 
. inner island. For the most part it was d wild, treeless 
waste of flatness, given over to the plovers and the com- 
mon gulls and the terns, whose nests were mingled promiscu- 
ously together, and whose concerted shrieking was the incessant 
accompaniment of the wayfarer. But the island held a load- 
stone for the bird-lover in its headland — Ben Ceannabhana — 
and day after day it drew C. and me inexorably eight long, 
straight miles across the island from the shieling where we 
stayed. 

I remember how we first came to Ceannabhana one Sunday 
afternoon — a wild day when the wind was strong from the west 
and the while horses were gleaming in the oiling. We ap- 
proached it from the east, unaware of its greatness, and beheld 
the first wild scene on its western face with a suddenness which 
took our breath away. We had made a diagonal cut for the 
headland's apex, and, lopping the brow, stood all at once 
exposed to the full blast of the wind and in the presence of the 
sea. At our feet the ground fell away in a rugged, naked 
slope to a gigantic pile of dibris — some portentous landslip of 
bygone days — while out from the headland rose great rock 
stacks, round which the sea surged and broke in foam and 
spume. Buffeted by the wind, we scrambled downward until 
we beheld a long line of towering precipice running out of sight 
into a gorge, and emerging again to form a protruding rampart 
of rock, dotted with the white forms of sea-fonl, laved by (he 
rebounding, churning ocean. The air was filled with the hurry- 
scurry, the weird cries of birds; that, if anything were needed, 
completed our enchantment. 

Being Sunday, our total equipment consisted of field-glasses, 
and, after a consideration of all the reachable parts of the bird- 
nursery — this in view of the morrow— we espied a transverse 
ledge leading upwards along the cliff wall to its summit. Wc 
climbed to this, and then fought our way upward in the teeth 
of the wind and amid the clamouring gulls, whose nests were 
strewn on every convenient shelf and came in our way many 
times, until we reached the top. Then we moved westward 
along the edge of the cliff till we came to a wide gulf where 
the cliff swept suddenly inland and brought us to a momentary 
halt. Scarcely had we halted when out from (he abyss beneath, 
amid a cloud of swirling gulls, leapt a falcon straight as a gun- 
shot skyward. Hardly a second later its mate followed as 
swiftly. In angry, beautiful circles they swept and screamed 
above us, now hovering with wings outstretched, again de- 
scending like plummets cliffwards. We knew them at once ; 
there is no mistaking that lord of the sea and air, that master 
of flight, the peregrine. Only the bird-lover can understand 
the rapture of C. and me as we gazed our fill on a pair of that 
grand species who have long been banished lo the utterr 
parts of our islands, and who even (here have sometimes 
need of all their courage and wariness. 

"1h«anaiBl>»_aaevaain the gullv." was the simu1tan< 



thought of both of us, and we struggled down to a narrow plat- 
form where we had a better view of the opposite crags, and 
scanned them eagerly. C. spotted the position with the glasses, 
and then gripped me in excitement. 

" Young peregrines ! Look I " 

I seized the glasses and looked, and shall never forget the 
picture : two young peregrines — noble little fellows, with maybe 
the blood of uncountable generations of Ceannabhana pere- 
grines in their veins — standing upright on a broad ledge in a 
big crag. One had his back to us and his head turned round 
as if to discover the cause of tite commotion and the abrupt 
departure of his parents; the other, partly screened by his 
brother, was looking unconcernedly into space. But it was the 
lordly bearing, the air of rightful dignity of the little fellows 
which captivated C. and me and set us longing for a closer 
acquaintance. C. declared the eyrie vulnerable, and, after a 
discussion of ways and means and a last look at the screaming, 
wheeling parents overhead, we started homeward, for the day 
was waning. 

Next day — aye, and on many days after— we plodded the 
eight long miles to and from the headland. There were HqIE 
a mile of clifTa to explore — great frowning buttresses seared and 
torn by the ceaseless grind of the tide and the rheum of Atlantic 
weather; deep, black chasms where titanic convulsions seenied 
to have wrenched the headland open and given the sea access 
to its vitals; Cimmerian caverns where the foot trod softly 
on an age-accumuialed floor of guano, and where the flare of a 
match would rouse a myriad rock doves and send them forth 
in headlong panic. 

Perhaps the greatest day was when ^e stormed the pere- 
grines' eyrie and came to close quarters with the youthful 
falcons. This was an affair of the first magnitude, and de- 
manded all the skill and nerve at our disposal. We descended 
from above, with thirty feet of thin rope for bad corners and 
moral support. The site of the nest was well cho$en under a 
big rock, partly overhanging. We managed to get round this, 
and then approached gingerly along a ledge somewhat bejow 
the eyrie. What a view there was from there ! Three hundrwf 
feet below us was the sea, distant and blue. How sonorotis 
sounded the roar of the surf on the jagged stacks beneath, and 
what a panorama of clouds above I We seemed to be hanging 
between sea and sky. Every now and. then a shadow passed 
swiftly across us, and a harsh chatter rang in our ears, and 
we knew that the parent falcons were angered almost to the 
point of attack. 

And what a fierce reception we got from their progenv! 
They were almost fully fledged, with the true black eye and 
the true spirit of the falcon, and a strange speech of their own. 
The situation was too precarious for argument, and, although 
they repeated the same statement (doubtless as to our disrepu- 
table character, for we had nothing on but an old pair of 
knickers and a sweater) without variation and without inter- 
mission for nearly three minutes, we forbore lo contradict them. 
The eyrie was a projecting clump of sea-thrift, worn bare into 
a broad, hard platform, and littered with, the indigestible re- 
mains of its owners' prey. A mutilated kittiwike led us to- 
believe that we had interrupted lunch at the peregrine's domi- 
cile, but when C. proffered a javoury-looking portion of it as 
a propitiatory offering for " Masters Algernon and Augustus " 
he provoked such a storm of indignation and abuse thai we 
hastily decided to beat a retreat. I remember yet the haughty 
mien with which these scions of the rtoble house of Ceannab- 
hana peregrines watched us until we climbed out of sight. 

Then there was the time when we strove, by fingers ani) 
toes, from rift lo rift, from crag to crag, until we had gained 
the very heart of a great congregation of sea-fowl, where ever\- 
ledge and fissure held a nest and a bird, where the air was 
darkened by a constant coming and going of birds between sea 
and cliff and cliff and sea. and where the noise of their cries 
drowned the boom of the waves. There were kittiwake gulls 
in abundaace populating all the tiny i^ien ledges; there were- 
guillemots packed in serried rows, and razorbills looking down 
from nooks and crannies all over the cliff-face wherever there- 
was room for their solitary big egg. These all lived in harmony. 
Higher up, however, were herring gulls and lesser blackback 
gulls— the strong, big thieves of clifldom, the undesirables who 
make life a burden for their weaker brethren. What havoc 
they work on al! the headland colonies was plain from the pro- 
digious number of broken egg-shells scattered all over the rocks, 
and especially numerous on the grassy summits. Those ras- 
cals, Ihe hooded crows, take part with the gulls in this worki 
of devastation, and are probably even less scrupulous, plunder- 
ing when it nlensps thpm [lif> ne^ti nf thpu hid nolle rhan^ulwc. 
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The Romance of the Crystal. 

By I. BERKWOOD HOBSBAUM, F.CS., F.SA. 

JO see, and yet not to see, is, unhappily, of thei^e systems, i.e., its form may be Epsom salts, and other soluble salts are 
the lot of most of us at times, and (raced to only one of the parent forms, but produced in this wet way. - 
this defect hides many of Nature's some sofids crystallise in two or more When the crystals occur in clusters the 
M'onders from us, more especially those too systems, and are then referred to as Di, p'ay of lighten their polished surfaces, the 
small to force themselves upon our un- Tri, or Polymorphous, multifarious colours produced by the opli- 
trained observations. For Ihis reason the The optical properties of crystals are cal properties of the crystals and the beau- 
beauties of the crystalline forms assumed most" marked and characteristic, and the tifully-moulded symmetrical shapes that 
by most solid bodies often pass unnoticed, reflection of sunlight from their smooth make up their being, combine to produce 
The nature of these forms, however, is surfaces, sometimes atcompanied by an effect which is at once striking, beauli- 
so diversely beautiful, their outlines so peculiar iridescence, gives them a marked fu', and wonderful. 

and singularly beautiful The first illustration of camphor crystals 

appearance. formed on the inside of a glass bottle. 

There are two ways in shows well the crystallisation caused by 

which crystals are formed vapour condensation (in this case by ex- 

— the dry way and the tremely skiw evaporation). 

wet way. The condensation (or sublimation) takes 

In the dry method of place on the coolest possible part of the 

crystalline formation, ad- glass, and if the crystals are evenly spread 

vantage is taken of the over the inner surface to begin with, an 

Eroperty that bodies exposure to sunlight wilt gradually pen 

ave of assuming the them in the coolest spot: This evapora- 

crystalline form when al- tion is similar (o the gradual surface evapo- 

kjwed to pass from a ration of liquids, which property 's pos- 

molten to the solid stale, sessed by easily volatile solids. 

This is accomplished by The' second photograph shows the 

heat, which, when applied arboreal form assumed by silver when de- 

to certain bodies, causes posited, by means of copper, from a solu- 

them to meli. On re- ,ion „( ^Wver nitrate slightlv .acidified. 

gaining the solid form j^e effect is peculiarly pretty, and in 

they assume their crystal- actual appearance presents the view of a 

line nature. number of silver tree branches, in all 

Many bodies assume the directions, on a trunk of copper. The 

crystalline f oY m with metallic lustre on the silver is not always 
difficulty, as, for ex- 
ample, carbon and quartz. 
Carbon, when deposited 
from molten iron (as seen 

TlwMi haw been lormed on ooeiideot the inside olshollle. '" SOme varieties of irOn 

ivhen fractured) appears 
as minute crystals of 
shapely, and the laws underlying (heir graphitic nature. Meteoric iron contains 
symmetrical structure and properties so de- crystals of graphite of similar nature. The 
finite and immutable, that the wonders re- formation of the diamond has been 
vealed by their study— the Science of similarly accounted for. It is in this dry 
Crvstalk>g-raphy, as it is called— affords way (hat the crystalline appearance of 
ample opportunity for admiration of one rocks and minerals in the earlh.'s surface 
of Nature's little-known beauties. is accounted for. 

Crystalline forms may be noticed immc- Snow is formed also in a " dry " way by 
diately around us. as, for instance, in the the rapid cooling of water vapour to freez- 
coEnmon salt of household use whose par- ing point or below. When water vapour 
tides have the form of perfect cubes, and in the air comes in contact with a cold 
in sugar whose crystalline form is that of layer of air sufticient to freeze it, crystals 
a rectangular prism. of water are formed if the freezing is 

Crystalkigraphy considers crystals as rapid enough. If slower rain is formed. 
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CamphoT CryttoH. 
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belonging to seven families according a 
they are modifications of each of seve 
different primary geometrical models. 

The first of these families 
called the regular or cubical syster 



■ and then hail. Thus, cryslallisi 
be caused by rapid cooling of the vapours 
of a body without passage through the 
i " liquid state. 
.--,-- The vapours of camphor, naphthaline, 
which all the crystals are modified forms of and sulphur, etc., are similarly crystai- 
the simple cube. These modifications are lised, and the beautiful eHects of 'these 
produced by removing, in a symmetrical crystals so produced are worthy of note, 
manner, successive edges or corners (or especially the foliage-like arrangement of 
both) from the cube or further removing the crystals. 

the corners produced by the first operation The " wet " method is that by which a 
and so on. soluble body is deposited in crystalline 

By this means innumerable figures, form from a solution of that bodv bv re- 
which are symmetrically mutilated cubes, moval of tha( solvent, rapidly or gradu- 
;ire produced, all of which possess the ally. 

fundamental, geometrical, and mathemat- The removal may be caused by evapora- 

ical properties of the cube. The other tion, by exposure or by boiling it off. On and though, generally speaking, all metals, 
systems are similar modifications of other cooling in the latter case the crvstals are mav be thrown out of their solution bv 
primary figures as the ekuigaied cube or formed singly or in clusters, ac^rdi^g to somewhat similar means, it is only in 
rectangular prism, the hexagonal prism, (he circums(ancps under which thev are special instances that a crystalline-looking 
and hexagonal pyramid. thrown down. The great deposits of salt formation is shown. More often than notr 

A body usually crystallises in only <Mie in various parts of the world, of nitre, a pulpy powder is thrown down. 



A Pnttir Pan«ri>.' 



present, deiicnding on conditions, some- 
times a greyish deposit being obtained. 
The reaction is an electro-chemical one. 
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POULTRY. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 

TH E Faverolle fowl is the favourite 
table fowl of France, and occupies 
the same position across the Channel 
as the Sussex breed does in England. It 
supplied a king-felt want it) the Parts 
markets, where small fowls, quick grow- 
ing birds are always in demand. 

Faverolies, although th^ now breed 
fairly true to type, make no pretence of 
.being a pure breed, but it is tlje result 
of the poultry breeder's persistent crossing 
of varieties which would produce a chicken 
that is easy to rear, quick to grow, and 
yet has tender and juicy flesh on a nias- 

The fowl under notice has 
■been manufactured from the 
judicious use of four excellent 
breeds, (.e., the French Houdan, 
English Dorking, and the Asiatic 
Brahma, and Cochin^an' excel- 
lent combination ; and it is not 
surprising that the Faverolle 
attains a larger size and weight 
during " its chickenhood than 
many of our finer breeds, ' 
QanarU Chtrwteristlet. 

!t will be seen from the illus- 
tration accompanying these notes 
that the Faverolle owes its chief 
characteristics 10 the deep- 
bodied, shapely Dorking, which 
gives it the strange addition of a 
small b^ard and whiskers or 
muffling, also a crest. 

The Dorking bk>od is con- 
spicuous by the white legs, five 
claws, dark breast, and the single 
■comb; whilst it is from the 
Brahma or Cochin that the 
.feather legs are obtained ; nl.so 
the brown eggs and massive 
frame which the Faverolle dis- 
plays to advantage. 

My preference of the several types seen 
is the salmoi) Faverolle. which is much 
adtnired in the poultry world, and especi- 
ally the show arena, where many very 
handsome birds are exhibited every season. 

The standard of excellence demands a 
red face, partially concealed by muffling, 
which in the male bird is black, ticked 
with white; whilst Jn the hen it is creamy 
white. The hackle is straw or creamy 
brown, showing striping in the hen. 

The cock must have a black breast with 
straw coloured wings and black bars, but 
in the hen a beautiful soft colour, light 
wheaten brown back, shoulders, wings. 
and tail is seen, with creamy breast, 
thigh, and lluiT. The legs are short, wide 
apart, the shanks being of medium length, 
stout, and sparsely feathered down to 
■outer toes, which are five in number, the 
fifth toe clearly divided from the fourth, 
the outer toe being sparsely feathered. 
The average weight o( cocks is 7 lb. 10 
■Si lb., hens being about a pound less. 
BreeJIiif! and Searine, 

In taking up Faverolies, I would warn 
readers against damp or marshy ground. 



which will greatly prejudice this breed of 
fowl, or, in fact, any feather legged 
variety. (But let me here stata that for 
such surroundings the buff Plymouth 
Rock will succeed admirably.) 

March is an excellent month for breed- 
ing Faverolies, and to be successful I ad- 
vise pullets— say, three or lour— "being 
mated up 10 strong, vigorous two-year-old 
ni.-ilc birds of the deep bodied broad 
shouWered Dorking type with as little leg 
feathering as possible, who should be fed 
plentifully 00 meat diet before being 
placed wiih the hens. 

See that the birds have plenty of loose 
litter in which to forage, whilst if any out- 
houses can be utilised so much the belter. 
I cannot advise Faverolies to those whose 
'accommodation is limited, as this, breed 



Salmon FaveroUw. 



enjoys liberty, but must have plenty of 
shelter from wind and rain; also warm 
night-lxiuses with peat moss bedding it 
possible. 

Young Faverolies should not be pam- 
pered, being exceptionally hardy if 
kept ''ry and sheltered from the east wind. 
If a quick growth for the table is desired, 
it is advisable to feed early and late for the 
firs', liiw months, and to ring the changes 
nn Spratl's chicken meal, oatmeal, sharps, 
i.'d, after the first month, ground maize 
und buckwheat for the morning meals ; 
whilst as afternoon feeds there is nothing 
better than Spratt's Chikko. Faverolies 
are fit to kill at three months, and should 
then be of a marketable si7e, which may 
be increased by being confined to cram- 
ming pens for a week or two. 



allows the breast bone to rest properly at>d 
the claws to grip the perch. It will be 
found that ordinary tiling laths, with the 
edges nicely rounded, are very suitable; 
also fir poles from two to three inches in 
diameter, if ripped down the middle and 
well trimmed, are excellent. All perches 
should be saturated with kerosene or or- 
dinary paraffin, the solution being well 
sluiced into the sockets and cracks, so a« 
to prevent the red mite from breeding. 
Perches should be nwvable. to enable them 
to be cleaned occasionally.— (to ■' In- 

Had TronblM. 

Your fowls which died were apparently 
egg-bound, and in pecking the feathers 
from under the vent the birds were trying 
to relieve themselves. It will be found in 
the majority of cases that such 
fowls have been suffering from 
overfeeding or fatty degetiera- 
tion, and the fat in the oviduct 
, prevents the bird from perform- 
ing her natural functions. In 
such cases a ceaspoonful of 
treacle and a teaspoonful ol sweet 
oil must be given every two 
hours untH the egg is expelled. 
.Afterwards bread and milk 
should be given. To reduce fat 
in poultry Epsom salts should be 
given in the drinking water {a 
teaspoonful to every six fowls), 
and the birds compelled to 
scratch for their griiin (small), 
which is scattered overnight in 
plenty of straw or loose litter. 
No other food should be given, 
and the quantity of grain re- 
stricted to two handfuls per bird 
each day. Plenty of green food 
should be given at mjd-day. 
whilst finely-chopped butcher- 
be given twic 



-(to F. M. Knive 



, St. Ber- 



Poultry Queries Answered. 

Fowls' PeTchet. 

Perches should not be round, but flat, 
and about 2 in. broad by 1 in. thick. This Erroll. 



lards. West Kirby 
Slarting Fonllr; Katplng. 

Your six-feet square fowl-hoiree is about 
right, pix>viding you have allowed /entila- 
tion at top, and with a 26 feet by 12 l^ct 
covered run will accommodate about ten 
fowls. A small portion may be 'eft un- 
covered, being simply wired in. If in a 
sheltered position, and the scratching shed 
system adopted, Minorcas or .Anconas will 
answer admirably for egg production, but 
the former is preferable. Pullets from 9 
record laying strain can be purchased a» 
about 7s. 6d. each, and a cock or cockerel 
about us. 6d., all pure strain.— (to K. 
Prnit, I-eith.) 



DOGS. 

flN influpnrially-signed petition, presrnlwl by 
f\ Mr. \V. R, Tempip, has chl.ilned rrt^^ni- 
J lion for the toy bull terriers from the 
Kennel Club, and they are now reglslerfd on 
the books as bull terriers (miniature). Among 
the signalories are Lady Knollys, Sir Henry 
ind l.ady Eve'vn Ewjrl, aruf the CounlefS of 
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homesick, and frigtttened. she wil[ not show hen cam 

,- ,. ,, ^ .,,„ , off 10 advantage, and is often a -pitiable-kiok- esperienee" before atle'mpline to breed witn 

[,CofU,fiU^ffompage'm.) ing object. ^ hens of British birds, andeven theX™ 

The Kennel Club balance-sheet for 1906 It is only fair to give Ihe new member o( in very rare instances, one must always use 

shows a balance, after deducting £yio for re- 'he family a little time 10 settle in and settle hen canaries as foster parents for Ihe young 

«ne fund for establishment a credit of down before writing a letter of complaint. p„p,riag piiclie, lor MaUng. 

^247 5s. jd. As an evidence of the populanly Sellers must be cautious m sending out their j|,|g j^ malt«- ihat 

of the registration of dogs' names and oedi- stock, and buyers must not expect too much. .;-„ ■, ■„ „_., ... requires some atten- 

g™,,i,?.u^„f4.,3„>.M....„d,ijft, __A;™,i„„,„„h^„. dicing .,„.,„ ™Jtay;j'pS.\:"'j;frt'.i™?i'" 

1 at the leading haphazard and get good resuhs. The finch 
lam amount oi esoeciallv must he in annA ^..^ - 



receipts as obtained in fees for this purpose good kittens is Ii 



for Ihe year, while ^"443 discloses the propoi 



another, 



t 3.700 during the 



, expense and risk involved, but 10 make money 



The I 



The Kfiintl News gives In a recent issue a 
capita! study of tails. Xhe bulldog being the 
breed selected and exemplified by Mr, Hay 
Hutchinson, with such diagrams as he gives, 
before Ihem, amateurs should make no ttiis- 
take in the correct carriage and shape of the 
tail of a prize bulldog. The same paper tells, reproduced 
also, of an interesting controversy going on "' 
in the German papers as to deafness in white 
Great Danes, and how curiously it happens 
that if a while dog has the blemish of a lilack 
^Ii however smalt, it is saved from Ihe 
otherwise hereditary deafness. 

The forthcoming show of the Pomeranian 
Club will *e held in the London Scottish Drill 
Hall at Buckli^ham Gate. The show com- 
mittee is appointed, and there will -be fifty-nine 
classes, which will give every section of weight 
and colour a great opportunity for distingui^- 
ing themselves. 

The craze for Pekinese is not waning; on 
the contrary, the breed seems to increase in 
favour, while maintaining its excessive high 
value, for owners of these high-quality dogs 
think noth ing of asking jftoo to ^^350 for the 
best Bpeciinens, and ten guineas for a puppy is 
- " givingr-away " price. 

Tt- wt -. ... ,- ..J [Jane show 



. good, sound, healthy 

condition, and in full song. It is just so 

much 'K^,■:tQ of time to attempt lo mate a 

!,„, V*^*" '",*' ''"^' condition, so that the next 

.* A f** ".^''^ ^'""''' ''« (levoled to getting them 






isk. of course, is much less if the 1 
ible to accompany the exhibits. It i; 

Driee cats and kitl^s rather higher when into ih^ best possible condition. ,„ „ ,.- 

ning to di^e of them at shows, as there piuh this, there is nothing better than f^- 

the entry fees and cocnm.ssion to be taken ir^ ,he birds liberally *ith their Tavou rite wHd 

rn„.,rfpr,„„„ A good photograph of any foods which mav he gathered in the fiekis 

.y w,lh great advantage, be and hedgerows, and adding thereto sprays of 

_. . , "f 'he cat papers at a «na» plants «.vered with green-fly, or aphides rose 

charge This often acts as a capital adver- blight, or small green ca^rpillars 0^ e»^n 

'^Vuia ■ ,„ ■ ■ . .J '''* """"lercially-raised mealworm. ' The lat- 

Then, again, picture postcards are very ler. must, however, be used sparinElv-not 

handy to forward to likely purchasers, and mora than one or two a day-as (hev are verv 

may be the means of effecting a sale without stimulating. ' ^ 

the trouble and risk of sending live stock o 



CAGE BIRDS. 

Popularity ol Mule Breeding. 
LRY 

hybi 



The Zoo in Your Own Home. 

UFE-UKE STBREOOHAPHS. 



'p' VERY year the breeding of 



Xhe Borzois and Gre 



number 

crease year by yt 
without seeing s( 
. ously bred pla 
_"■= sei'fcral eflmf.!]. 



goodly proporli 



L.K.A. annual show i 
July irth .and 12th. 

The eth ics of the judging ring forms the 
theme of an article in Ihe Kennel Ceteitt for 
Fdiruary. It is written by Mr. Waller S. 
Giynn, whose qualifications and experience as 
a judge should have proved a useful education 



CATS. 

Bnjtiiig ud SelUng. 

I BELIEVE a Bow Street maj 
asserted that anyone ownini 
or selling a dog was. in po 
dealer. ! do not know if the s; 
would apply in the cat world. Ai 
a>e few fanciers wfio do not dei 
r other to dispose of their c 



The 
successfully raised also in- 
r, and few years pass by 
le new variety not previ- 
an record. Wb also have 
varieties, well-known, and 
s extreme rarities, which, 
Te believed to be 
ie bullfinch-canary is < 
But the chaffinch.( 
around which many years of hot eontr 
raged, still appears to be very much 
nature of a vision and a hope. The var 
said 10 have been bred on the Continen 
in this country there have been 
claimants 10 success in raising the va 
but, unfortunately, such claims have 
withstood exp^-t investigation. 



o long ago, 1 
e. Of these tf 
■■ best known. 



5. FUfflingoH. 

«. Fal» Bur. 

7- The Bear Pit. 

t. The l.iDD Caie. 

». Thr LiiiD Caje. 
111. CoclraUio Aviary. 
M, SjHjited Hrcui. 

<)'. r.rifion'Vnliare. 
14. Chuiaa Bkboon. 



" Mnic " or 



■Hybrid," Which? 

linarv student of Nal_.., 
isually regarded— and, 



I, The Lie 

L Bictrlii 
. Kolbe-. 
. The Grei 



I Ccnel. 
Vulture, 






"fS."" 



■. The Gr™t Gre» 

KuDg. 

I- The Ocelot. 



it. The Royal p,ihont. 
N. The Deri " " 
10. The Yd 



The b*si 






. stud dog think, rightly „„ -„. .j,„„j,„vu.. out ir 

01 law, a the cage bird hobby they are genei'allv em. 

le decision ployed in a different sense. After much' talk, 

!iow, there and some confusion, there has rnm. ,r, k= ., 

e at some balance of opini 

s and kits, it may be well 



RhlDoci 
^^. ionii( iDdlan 

RhlD<K> 

Mm 3d. eaeh, poit Itm. 

0*unlrv.Slm,' 



If lad 



* * *, Tuder (trMt, t^ndeo. >.0. 



about trying to sell rrast generally applied 



advertise in those papers that deal the domesticated canary for one of its parenli 



ir'ai™'™ "i ™'; Handsome Bindine Cases 

ed lo such varieties as have "^ 



fairly describe the specimens, and 
price required. Naturally, fij' 
fanciers il is more difficult to 

through advertisements, and in Ih. 

necessary to offer to send on approval at the 
would-be buyer's risk and cost. 

In purchasing a cat or kitten it is verv im- 
portant to ascertain how it has been fed, 50 
as to continue the same tigime for at least a 
few days. The pedigree shmjd be 
time of purchi 



I name the two distinct species of either British or fore 
unknown birds, in which the domestic canary plavs 
ffect sales part. '^ • 

Varieties ol Motes. 
Of c 



breds claiming the canary as one 

parent we have a good selection, and it is with 

these varieties lhat the beginner should enter 

the list. Excepting the chafHnch, which is 

considered a typical finch by some authorities 

ind Us near celarive the bramblinc prac- 

ically all the British finches will male readily 

ind successfully with the canary. In a general 

way they may be placed in the following order 

as regards th« ease with which they mav be 

bred: goldfinch, linnet, siskin, greenfinch. 

Msilv =t;nrt"fi ^^r""" ^"^^e S'-eentinch might 

cage ; in an outdoor 

. The difficulty of 

a small hen canary 

in getting the birds to mate 



ttmt of purchase, and it is mucti easier to T „.,..: 
nil this i„ on . p„^,,yJr.^„^ ,o,m'.".„3 S' '•"'?'„» 
«r.alnly i, i, p|e.s.„t„ to reeei.e the p.tti- ll?K'.rl"^.. 
culars thus mtelligemly written out. 

There are some buyers who. finding a 'c: 
suit them, pay the price and are satis 
Th^re are others who are never satisfied 
blame the seller for evervlhlni; that happens, ^1Z'^ 
either on the road or .^fier the kitten i^ re. aviarv"hr''=,';'^r"t,-"l" 

Trom Its surroundings and sent on a long leg not so 
journey w« come out of its hamper looking 
jiwt as the new ■ — - 
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Hardy Annuals. 

n KNOWLEDGE of hardy annuals and 
M their capabilities in the gaoJen is of 
' great value, especially when a display 
has to be made lor a small outlay. It is 
surprising how much may be done to 
render the garden beautiful for at least 
nine months in the year by the man who 
knows how to spend to the best advantage 
a few shillings on seeds. For an early 
display he would sow seeds of hardy 
annuals in auturnn, and it is surprising 
how much may be gained 
by this method. r - . 

Generally the spring sow- | 
ing is made in March. I 
when the soil is loose { 

and the weather favour- 
able. The seed should be 
scattered very thinly and 
evenly, raked in, or, better 
still, covered with a thin 
layer of prepared fine soil- 
This is only the beginning;, 
although many people ap- 
pear to think that it is also 
the end of the operation. 
Annuals are thin and poor 
as a rule, because they are 
much too thick on the 
ground. Half a dozen 
plants, if allowed space, 
will give a better display 
than six times that number 
when crowded. 

The principles of good 
kitchen gardening must be 
applied to annuals if the 
best results are to be 
achieved. It is, therefore, 



plantations, and in the case of pansies for 
rose-beds, with very satisfactory results. 

Some annuals can only be successfully 
grown when the seeds are sown in boxes 
under cover and the seedlings transplanted 
at the oommencemeni of summer. Such 
are China asters, stocks, lobelias, agera- 
tums, verbenas, and balsams. Should a 
frame not be available for raising the 
seeds, boxes six inches deep and filled to 
within two inches with soil may be used, 
and, after the seeds are sown, panes of 



5ary, 



i the 



plants are large enough, to 
thin them with the same 
care as one devotes to beds 
of lettuce, turnips, carrots, 
etc. After this a top-dress- 
ing or mulch with prepared 
soil containing manurial 
foods may be given with 
advantage. The attentions 
of birds must be guarded 
against, and, of course, 
drought must not be alk>wed to weaken 
the plants when growing. The neg- 
lect to water annuals in dry weather 
is too often the cause of failure. 
This is especially the case in light 
smls, where, if time can be alTorded, a 
daily sprinkling with water should be 
given, unless there is a plentiful rainfall. 
These directions constitute the funda- 
mental principles of high-class annual 
growing. They are simple enough, easy 
to carry out, and neglect of them generally 
leads to failure. 

Notwithstanding their willingness to do 
fairly well in the partial shade of other 
plants, most annuals enjoy direct sunshine. 
Thus pansies. wallflowers, and even 
poppies will grow and flower under the 
partial shade of trees and shrubs. We 
have used them as a kind of carpet in 



[ghl.] [Ucsjrs. Webb. 

<Hut Double Soablou*. 

glass laid over the boxes, to be taken off 
in favourable weather. By the applica- 
tion of a little thought and resourcefulness 
much can be done to supply the actual 
needs of tender seedlings at very little 
cost. The essentials are light, air, the 
sun's warmth, and protection from frost. 

We may now lake a garden where there 
is a considerable amount of space to be 
filled with plants that will make a summer 
display and for which annuals are to be 
used. Having obtained our seeds from a 
reliable, not necessarily expensive, deal^, 
and provided ourselves with painted wood 
labels, we proceed at once to the sowing. 
The soil should be loose and friable, and 
if it has been raked over a day or two pre- 
viously so much the better. Here is a bed 
of roses, and a carpet of an annual with 
flowers of a cobur that will harmonise 



with the roses when they are in bloom 
must be selected. , Sweet alyssum with 
white fragrant flowers would be suitable. 
We therefore scatter the seeds thinly all 
over the bed, rake it over, put in the label 
with name and date, and that is complete. 
If there are other rose-beds, mignonette, 
musk, pansy, while lobelia; or for a white 
rose, a light blue lobelia, nigella, brachy- 
come, and gypsophila are all suitable, 
bearing in mind the question of colour. 
Not only the rose-beds but other beds 
which require a carpet may 

; be sown with such plants. 

There may be other beds 
containing bulbs which 
require a summer furnish- 
ing. For these, what could 
we have better than Phlox 
Drummondi, marigolds, 
clarkia, centaurea, coreop- 
sis. the Indian pink, 
godetia. iberis. [avatera, 
iinum. nemophila, dwarf 
tropseolums, and ceno- 
theras. The best effect is 
obtained where only one 
kind of plant is used for 
each bed. If rail plants are 
desired In conspicuous 
places we will select sweet 
peas, sunflowers, love-lies- 
bleeding, marvel of Peru, 
;md the big poppies. 

There are still spaces in 
the borders, both in front 
and behind, where annuals 
would be at home. It is 
bad taste to sow such 
things in straight rows or 
in any geometrical design; 
an irregular patch looks 

effective. Should the ground 
be hard, a forking over a 
few days before the seeds 
arc sown is necessaiy. 
SioutbridBt Bearing in mind the advice 

to sow thinly, we scatter 
the seeds in the places 
where they are intended to 
grow, raking them in or 
covering them with prepared soil as 
before. In positions where tall plants • 
would be effective we may sow tlie 
climbing tropseolum. single hollyhocks, 
sweet peas, marvel of Peru, the tall Oeno- 
theras, canary creeper. Impaliens elandu- 
lifera. and the annual sunflower: this last 
is a grand fellow whetrused with judg- 
ment. Pea-sticks should be placed for the 
climbers as soon as the first thinning has 
been done. 

Suitable things for middle positrons in 
the border— I.e., plants which grow about 
two feet high — are ^rgemone, the big 
marigold';, Chrvsanthemum i 



Coreopsis bicolor, Lavatera ti 
lobiccos, especially Sander's, lupins, sal{H- 
glossis, and helichrysum. We' have still 
(Continued on Page 281.) 
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occupants of frames. To provide plants for 
these, seeds of some such favourite variety 
as Lockle's Perfectton or Rochford's 
Market must now be sown singly in small 
pots half tilled with light, rich soil to per~ 



{Concluded from page 280.) Plants of Deutzia gracUis are to be 

the front of the borders to find suitable pruned after flowering to encourage young 

plants for, but there are plenty of good growths, and gradually hardened off. If ,^^„„;„„ „„H „1„-«1 

Things left to select from. Clarkias. the re-pottmg is necessary, this shouW be dont "^'^ «* top<lressmg, and placed 

asters and stocks coming on in the frames "^^^^ f^e shoots commence to grow after warmest position available. Should the 

may be utilised here ; candvtuft, collinsia, pfimuie. temperature of the house be otherwise in- 

godetias, linarias, larkspurs, forget-me- Lilacs, thorns, double-flowered plums, adequate. Ihey may be plunged in a hot 

nots, nemophilas. petunias, from the shrubby spiraas, and rhododendrons that ''^- '/ a moist, steamy atmosphere is 

frames, silenes, etc. The colours of the '•^^^ been forced may, after hardening off, maintained, growth will be rapW, and the 

flowers we do not trouble to give, as they be planted out in the shrubbery. In two young plants will soon require a move into 

are supplied with the seeds. years' time they will have recovered, and larger pots. 

Some of the grasses are very decorative, again be fit for forcing. The ' possessor of a small greenhouse 

Indian corn, for instance, quaking grass. Bulbs attar PoTdng. would find mekins both interesting and 

animated oats, love grass, and hare's-tail. These are often thrown away, but they satisfying as a summer, crop. As com- 

These are all annuaJs, of which seeds can are, at any rate, quite suitable and very pared with cucumbers, it is a great point 

be easily obtained, and Ihey look well in useful for planting-out purposes. Perhaps in their favour that, requiring a some- 

the borders, whilst they are useful to bulbs, such as d.^ffodils and tulips, could what drier atmosphere, they combine 

■ " =""s- be purchased very cheaply in quantity better with other greenhouse plants. To 

ised kitchen-garden from nurserymen, who force them upon a raise melon plants, proceed as is above 

advised for cucumbers. 



t flowers. 



arrange 

We have 
border turned to excellent 
account by sowing it in 
spring with the seeds of 
annuals that gave a supply 
of flowers for indoor de- 
throughout the 
r and autumn. Only 
about a dozen things were 
grown in quantity; these 
were sweet peas, miniature 
sunftowers, gypsophila, lu- 
pins, larkspurs, poppies, 
marigolds, zinnias, salpi- 
glossis, cornflower, \'irgi- 
nian stock, and centauria.'.. 
We have named in ihe 
above selections only those 
things that thrive in anj 
garden soil and of which 
seeds can be obtained 
cheaply; most of them can 
be bought for about fid. an 
ounce, and if only small 
quantities are required they 
are to be had from some 
seed firms in penny 
packets. All seeds are best 
preserved in a drawer or 
wooden box kept in a dry 
place where the tempera- 
ture does pot exceed 60 
degrees. 



pHENT AZALEAS i 



Frogmore Orange, scarlet- 
fleshed ; Hero of Lockinge. 
white-fleshed; and Ring- 
leader, green- fleshed, are 
three excellent v 



Victoria Latlupnr. 



4 



„ ,.„ .,.^,., for planting under i. 

as to provide a bright display early thoroughly recommended. 
in the year are so popular that a few hints 
concerning their after-treatment will be _ 

useful. Verv often they are of no profit to collection of ferns should be 

the gardener after their first flowering, f"">' ^^^^ *'^<'.''' delects in drainage 
e really " done 
id this failure is 



but they are 

f*^ " after being forced, 



Pern Potting. 

The collecti 
fully looked ( 

tended to, insect pesta destroyed, and 
potting performed where required. 



diM to their receiving improper treatment" ^°°^ general compost of ferns is made up 
As soon as they have finished flowering' °^ '*"''^*' P^'"'^ **' S'^°** fibrous toam. 
remove the dead bltooms and immature °"® P''" °^ '^^^ mould, one of fibrous 



seed vessels. Pruning 



uired. P^^*' ^"^ ^"^ °^ sharp 



Stand the plants in a moderately warm P'^portio" of lOam may be used for the 

greenhouse, and give them every atten- strongest-growing kinds, whilst more peat 

ttofi until their voung shoots are mature ""^^ "^'^^ advantage be given 

After hardening off, they are to stand out sni^Her ferns. 

of doors during the summer, and with re- Caonmben and Heloni. 

potting shouW ffewer well again the next Whilst but few 



Vtgelable Harrowi, 

As early marrows are 
highly esteemed at the 
table, a sowing of one of 
the compact - growing 
small-fruited kinds may 
now be made. Sow the 
seeds singly in 3-inch pots 
or three together in larger 
ones, and place these in a 
gentle heat. This sowing 
is intended for hot-bed cul- 
tivation ; where this cannot 
be afforded sowing had 
better be deferred until a 
fortnight later. 
The Fruit GardM. 

The advent of the graft- 
ing season may be taken 
advantage of in the foltow- 
ing manner. Vigorous ap- 
ple and pear trees of kinds 
that are either inferior or 
do not thrive in the locality 
may be rendered profitable 
in the course of a few years 
by the expedient of heading 
back and re-grafting with 
superior varieties, large 
crops being obtained much 
quicker in this way than by 
trees. Cleft or whip graft- 
ing IS the best method to employ, 
and as many as thirty branches may 
be grafted on to one tree. Strong 
growing kinds should be selected as 
scions for large trees. Cuttings to 
be used as scions should be removed 
some time before they will be wanted and 
kept heeled in in a shady position, or in 
moist sand. Those that may be wanted 
of varieties not to hand should be obtain- 
able from^ any high-class fruit nursery- 
man. It is not essential to perform the 
«;«* ^eading-back some weeks before grafting, 
the *"^ gardener is not experienced in the ■ 
work, it will be more profitable to employ 
a practised professional. This most im- 
portant operatwn of re-gratting — and, in- 
devoteahouse deed, all pruning of fruit trees— is often 
very popular as very clumsily performed. G T 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

KPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 



•uOlaKnl Iniareat to iiulillan. 
*lded thai wtlli aacl) >a(i)i' 
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Loolab A ioofah (also spelt iuia, loofar, 

iind many other wavs) is the dried ia>TOMS in- 
terior of a gourd grown in Egypl.--{lo Kate 
B. Brackenbury, B.E.N. " - • - 

.Market.) 

Identity ol Bird*.— The birda seen on the 
Slour Estuary, with large reddish brown 
heads, shining' white below and on the neck, 
may have been, as you suggest, great crested 
erpbes, ibul the grey back suits the female 



Downham and St Htli 



B.E.N A. Hhu 



s the Love oi N 
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Qii? 



"Yuckljy this iiltdi 



N.B^Rtadar* who « 






Goldflsb.— To obtain success with your gold, 
fish, place the aquarium where the light is noi 
too strong, clean out, and give fresh watei 
Iwice a week. Use washed river sand for 1h< 
bottom, and introduce a ftjw water weeds, 
crowding, and feed 



'.""'Jr. .„»!...». 'owlbyn ,....^^..j ...-. 

to Jo^" ina b"In A.! B Nichols, Siour Lodge, BradfJeH.) 

« at ttM tatineas ai FrimrM* Sport*. — Vour primrose .,, ..- «noiucr •< 

Bta willing te namn Joubt, a sport in the direction of floriferous- badge is il 

;'. ^."h".''. " nesB. Variation takes place in al! characters. ™',h/^,fj( 

and just as the polyanthus is the result of li vm, ihcr 

variation in the length of scape, number of I'ye »od ma 

flowers and colour, so your plant may be a aiiovi:"ibe'' c 

variation in the time and duration of the membcri wh 

flowerins period. You ought to save and sow 'b" "has t 

the seeds, as the character may be inherited. ]f,',c,ing on 

Vees "and'small red garden worms Primula sports and hybrids are exceptional in aliy mteadeij 

chopped up fine. Keep the aquarium free from their almost invariabJe habit of rharacter re- of P"" „'S,' 

decaying matter.— (10 C. J. Gordon, Edin- production, or, as gardeners term it. conung The 
burgh.) YY^". ' 

Oak G«1I».— These are caused by insects iries.j 
which lay their eggs on the leaves and twigs. i. ». M A 

a wart-like growth bemg the consequence, and D.It.Pl.A. 

lulurfTs^.^'wIiich ™:h:f matufe" eafs Ttt (British Empire Naturallwa" A.socl.tlO...) tl^E'^t^itEr^ ilpt'lLf'n.'^: 

future insect, wlucn. '"•>*" '"^'"^;i/-'"'" SPICIAL ADVAHTAOEi fOR MBMBIRt. bfrs will be pleasaatly surpri«d wh« they leaw 

way out. The gM is a more or less .spongy Ma^ra. Dolloml and Oe., optician. lo His uow cheaplj., in view of in Vmi btauiy. they mil 

growth, and it often contains a dye. The galls Majesty's Ooieranif iic, alluw a special discnunt of |,( ,i,]j ,a abuin it. 

of -a species of oak that grows in the Levant '".p" «°'- ",P"'f''"" ",'?* ''^ "*.5f*'' "„„ „^ Ctanohsi and AKIIalsil Btcla'.lea^EuiiHCTM 
used In the manufacture of ink as «ell as ^l.'i.Yiii'hei -- 7 Che^ps.'de! ic^t1«, {.u'sa"^ «<n Dist.ici N*t««l Mis.oav Sociir* h.. a vej 
■■ " H.ll, E,C.;6., 01<lBr«adSltee.;aadH3. oJord tof^J^'!'^,'^^^^ t,.r"lg,^^. " wer".hi.n'". 



put of the Jeltering ; and it foilunaieli 
I that in the original design the eVao 
leie a dale shouldVve been was ilted b| 

ti every way the badge wiii be aa improve 



for dyeing purposes. The blood-red fluid that 
you saw m.iy have been water that had got 
into the gall and become staineil. — (to A. 
Hodley, Walthamslow.) 

Calvary Clover.- This is Mcdicago echinus. 
a native of the Mediterranean region. It is 
said to be symbolic of the passion of Christ. 
The leaves arc stained with crimson, and the 
fruit is coiled and spiny, symbolising the 
crown of thorns. It resembles our native HI. 
denticutala. but is larger.— <to P. Fenton, 
Marvhlll. Glasgow.) 

Ladybird.— .The seven spots on the ladybird 
you found on March ist would have nothing to 
do with its age; insects do not change after 
attaining the perfect stale. Its early appeal 
ance was, no doubt, due to 
(to S. Blake. .-Iclon ) 

Eggi ol Virginian Collo. 
made years ago to Introduc 
bade fair to succeed for a tin 
the species died out. The covering of the ■ 
seems unusu'al. — (to A. Stublev, Beeston.) 
UnidenllBcd Walerlowl.— There is no ' 
water bird coloured as you describe, 
white body and dark head, neck, and tail. The 
male lufted duck would look like this at a 
distance, but it is a small bird. — (to "A Reader 
of TfIE COUNTBV-Sidb, " Edgbaslon.) 

PoHlble Hybrldi.- It is dimculi to say what 
is impossible in the breeding of hybrids, but 
one between a robin and a canary would be a 
most unlikely product, and one between a 
rabbit and a ferret very much more 
course, every breeder would repudiate the 
idea, as those you consulted did. — (to H. 
Hamilton. CUseow.) 

tiecte or Ducks? — The large grey birds vou 
saw, flying heavily, 'with outstretched necks, 
were, no doubt, geese; but several British 
grey geese need to be seen more closely tor 
the exact species to be identified. — (to A. 
Camflerman, Whetstone.) 

Early Emperor Moth. — The moth which vou 
send, and which emerged on March ;ird, is a 
male Emperor Moth [Salurnia carplni). It? 
usual time of appearance is April. — (to D. S. 
Still, Torhill, Muirhead.) 
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Some Unusual Pets. 

Mongooses and Meerkats. By frank finn. ba., t.zs. 

THE niongoDse most commonly met any raw llesh will be readily received, but are nearly allied to mongooses, require 

V-'ith at the dealer's — and no doubt a fair proportion of the last-named, and much the same treatment, but they are 

the one represented in the photo- that of small animals by preference, less carnivorous and not nearly so fero- 

(Iraiih— is the common grey mongoose of should always form portions of the daily cious. At (he Zoo they used to keep them 

India — (Herpestes griseus), a very com- diet. Anyone who knows how to keep along with the burrowing owls, and Frank 

ferrets will have no Buckland used to have one which lived in 

difficulty with mon- the house on terms of "armed neulrality" 

gooses, and will find with a " laughing jackass," the big Aus- 

' them much nicer ani- Italian kingfisher. 1 should not for a 

mals — more intelli- moment trust the ordinary Indian mon- 

gent and less blindly goose along with birds like these^or any 

fci-ocious, though not other species for Chat matter, in spite of 

as a general rule to the apparent gentleness of my specimen of 

be trusted with other the banded kind. 

animals. One point to be specially borne in mind 

I lost the b.inded in the treatment of the meerkat is its cx- 

mongoose above- li eme fondness for the sun ; it will sit Up, 

mentioned in a very, as shown in the photo, and bask in the 

sad way, it having sunlight in the most comical way, and 

been attacked and with the greatest delight. 
killed by terriers In its Nature haunts in South .Africa it 

when tied up. For is a great burrower, and lives a good 

this reason I do not deal on roots. Hence I should be inclined 

recommen.d this to offer it onions and radishes, and ar- 

method of keeping a range a covered run for it. The food will 

mongoose. The ani- ffive less trouble than the mongoose's, less 

inal should, i think, r.-iw animal nutriment being r 



A Tame Hongoote. 

mon beast in its own country, and one be only left "on 

often observed owing to its diurnal habits, chain" in an abso- 

But there are several other species of the lulely safe place or 

family occasionally available as pels. when there is some- 

In East .\frica 1 once possessed a speci- one to watch il. 

mm of the banded mongoose {Crossarchus Its ordinary abode 

faseiatus), which was remarkably tame should be a large 

and amusing, and appeared to have little hutch about three 

inclination to attack birds, although feet long, with a foot 

lizards met with less consideration. It partitioned olT for a 

had a decidedly sweet tooth, and would sleeping- bo\, which 

eat sugar-cane, and even loaf-sugar. should be filled with 

Eggs found favour with this animal, as hay. The outside den 
might have been expected, and it was should be bedded 
curious to note that it tried to break other down with hay or 
<*jects in the same way as eggs by pick- sawdust, and the 
ing them up and dashing them down. I whole placed in a 
saw this done with such different things warm, dry, and well- 
as a live crab and an empty cigarette- box. s h e I tered position, y'~* 

It is evident froni what has been said preferably inside a n . _ , ,_ I _r 

thai one can offer a mongoose almost any- well- lighted out- 

ihing in the way of food; as well as bread house. P*"'"] [Mn. aiiwoo, 

and milk, table scraps, fruit, and almost Meerkats, which PkSent SItian— HMrkati. 
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1 have long enjoyed the wonders of lo reach this, which is so conspicuous in possessing it are hopelessly handicapped 

nature; never, I can honestly say, alone, migrating birds. But there is another in the struggle for existence. This may 

because when man was not wtth me 1 had factor in the motives for migration to be not be always due to the imperfect sight 

companions tn every bee, and flower, and taken into account, and this is the point of of pink-eyed albinos, which might make 

**?. ^, ..... ^ "'^^ °^ ■''^ resident birds in the countries little diHerence to nocturnal burrowing 

Rev. Charles Kingsley.— Sent by Wil- where migrants winter, .^s all aviarists species, for example; but the albino con- 
ham Harvey, Eastbourne. know, birds get very quarrelsoine when stitution is probably too delicate for the 
tiKA ARCH may try to go out like a roar- breeding, even when quite peaceable com- risks and hardships of wild life. Selecti(«i 

I'l ing lion, giving us in its last few panions at other times, and when the re- of constitutions among wild animals must 

' days a rapid assortment o( all its sident birds of a country begin lo stake be very severe, though it is less generallv 

rough samples of 'spring' weather; but it o"* t''^'"' respective claims it is borne in realised by naturalists than the more 

is always a kind and useful month all the "P°" 'he migrants that there is no room obvious selection according to form and 

same. We do not want to be always for them. This is very possibly the reason colouration, 

breaking the records for 'abnormal mild- "^^V the redwing and fieldfare leave us; * * * 

ness of the season,' since we always suffer ^^^J seem just as suited for English life An idea of its importance mav be gulned 

for it afterwards; and it is better to be "* ""r resident thrushes, but it is quite by surveying a few of those cases in which 

more or less nipped in the bud than to be possible that these prefer their room to man has induced a sort of quasi-natural 

wholly wrecked in the flower. fiieir company. selection among his domestic animals In 

"When the blossoms, proper to April, • » » thoroughbred horses, for example, bred for 
unfold in January, they must take the in- Wheh one comes to study the resident a furious gallop over a short course, onlv 
evitable consequences; and the dog's- birds of hot climates it is frequently found two or three colours, chiefly bay and chest- 
mercury and periwinkle in the coppice, 'o be the case that the tropical fonns are nut, are found; while dun! supposed to be 
which presumed so far upon the absence stronger and possess more character than the primitive colour of the horse— and ce' 
of north-east winds in winter, are only their migrant visitors. Thus, the weaver tainly the wildest-looking— has been eiimi- 
now decently covering the shrivelled evi- birds are fiercer and cleverer than the nated. It is proverbial that a good horse 
ience of their past blunders with newer typical finches, and the tree-ducks are cannot be a bad colour, so here a nen 
flowering shoots. equally superior to the migratory water- form of elimination has altered the colour 

" Beside them the wood anemone — the fo«'l which invade their haunts from the unconsciously to breeders, as it were, 

virgin ' windflower ' of windy March— North. A friend of mine in India used to Similarly, in the Aseel or game-cock of 

makes a starry heaven of the woodland's say that when, out shooting, he heard the India, which is supposed to fight, uiih 

shade, and the hellebore, indifferent to clamorous whistling of the tree-ducks on spurs cut ofl! to avoid fatal wounds, for 

weather, still spreads its pale candelabra a tank he knew there would be none of hours at a time, the new form of i-electiiw 

wide. The primrose path of dalliance In the gamer migrant ducks to be got there, has eliminated most of the varied colours 

the sheltered margin cf the wood is a And, after seeing the way in which tree- of barndoor fowls, and even in the hens 

creamy way of clustered glory, and where ducks drive about these others, I can quite the partridge-brown hue of the jungle^ 

the wood soil slopes to dampness the wild understand this. foul, though the black and red of the 

daffodil, more beautiful in its wildness » « • cocks is retained in many cases, 

than all its costly children of the florists' of course, this docs not at all stiu-ire • • • 

catalogues, now spi'eads a hak) in fts with the distribution of human' tvpes * of ^^'^ '"^^ ^ ^^^ '"««s°" ^''i'' >»« highlv- 

shady shrme. Our^ forefathers wor- which the fim-st do not inhabit the tropics. f^^'-M white races are found away 

shipped in the woods m spring. '—"The But then man, as an animal is onlv one " ^^ tropics. The blond tvpe, which 

Countrj- Day by Day." March 31st. species, and in widely distributed forms **"**'* ^""^ approach to albinism— if ihe 

» » « the individuals inhabiting a cool climate P"""""''"^ ^T^^" ''^'"8* "-"^e dark, as 

With the arrival of the spring migrants ^re undoubtedly superior in manv cases, ^f*;'"^ probable— does not respond favour- 

we shall have opportunitv and occasion 't is where one comes to compare group t ■ ^^ 'fop'cal environment, and hence 

again to note the aliachmeni to locality *"'h group that one sees the difference in r^ ■ k ^ '° spread mto regions where 

which characterises these birds. It is f^'^ur of the warm regions ; and the ease '"*^ '^ ""™«^'"- ^"^ 'vhere the wit and cour- 

preltv safe to say that, if one has anv ^^ '"^"g in hot climates is against the best t^^ acquired in contending with Nature 

means of identifying, say. a particular human development, while the lower "f^****"*' "■" go™" stead m subduing the 

swallow, one will find that bird back at animals are sharpened in wits and en- '^ * * *' 

the identical spot it nested in last \eaT. oouraged lo develop spirit by their numer- t-. 

This love to home is not confined to mi- °"^ enemies. ' 'J^ peculiar melhod of some birds, 

grants, but it may be seen in birds which * , , notably those of the gallinaceous order, 

do not wander. Thus, if a pied sparrow -ru- _,„,„„ ^, , „„,,„ v. ^^ . ■ '^l '"'*'', '"8 "f '."*"" "^^'^ and fashioning 

is observed to haunt a locality, in that forward l^^ln t. / I badger brings hem o the desired shape for the recep- 

locality it will be met with, k^ping as [ZT.^tKJ '^ -. 'f l"'*^^" "-^ "J ^^^'- .'" ^'°"^ considering. Y,!u 

closel/ within limits as if confined in a meTin adSon'ln i./ ^, '*"t "^'"- ^"'iK^'" ««'«d that a hen often stands 

big aviary. ^^^1;?,^ - yellow colour, ,s m the nest-site she has chosen and picks 

• *» i„„5"^ . ^*f^^*'"'^P'n!'' Ordinarily "P bits of handy material, which she 



_. ... .... ""^ associates pink eyes with complete ab- throws, apparently aimteSsl'v over hpr 

The same remark applies to birds in sence of pigment ; but it will be recollected back, turning round c^S^llvBirl 

their winter quarters when these are that in the so^alled Himalayan breed Chat cover fheireggTaft^r limine S 

situated far away from home. I know o of rabbits the extremities-nose, ears, and through the same ^f^ianL Th! ex 

a case in which a common grey wagtail paws-are black or nearly so, the bodv planaUon of this c^iouTmethod is tw^ 

m! h1^"^c ■' P'^"!^,-' .*h'^^ "^"""^y ^'"^ white.and Che eyes pink. Thus^the fold. Examine the naturalhSe ne ^of 

this bird IS a w nter visitant-re urned for pigment is concentrated away from the a fo«l, partridge, or goose and v.?u «-m 

two or three winters in succession to the eyes instead of remaining in them, as'is find the maCeri^s u^d fb^ iinine he ill 

same pond, about which it spent all its so commonly the case in white varieties, are disposed thinl In the mkldTe hu 

ime. There was no doubt about Its bemg Everyone must have noticed that white thicklv round the edge. This di "ir buti,^ 

the same bird, as iCs two inner qudls were cats and dogs do not have pink e^■es ; in- is arranged bv the above at fir Vs^ 

white, forming a white V on the back deed, no white domestic animals do, ex- aimless method, which a^ the s ™ 1,; 

^molv LTS^'anni'a^^^^ '^'- ™<'^"»^-^«''t>''^' guinea-pigs, rogula.es the diameter of the nj^ aZ 

simply oscillated anniialU bet'neen ihis fancy mice and rats— and one carnivore, malically. .Again, if a bird stood oui-ide 

Calcutta tank and the mountain or the ferret hfr „o^, .„ ^ . .^ ouisiae 

Siberian home in which it nested , , , K h? , ^'''^ h^r eggs she wouW not 

n n nesito. . . ., * * , ^ ^ ^^^'^ ''' remember, after she had parllv 

ThP „„■ u„^ f \- . ■ , • t ^'"^^■' ^^ ■■^^"'.'hat 'he pink eye covered them, just where thev were. Hit* 

the real home of a bird IS. of cnurse, is unknown among wild species, from the mad method proves its insiinclivf use- 

the breeding haunt, and hence the desire which we may conclude that animals fulness. The owner, standing in tJit 
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middle of the clutch, throws the covering 
materials over her back till she can no 
longer see eggs, when she knows they are 
well and truly covered. 

One of the most interesting methods 
adopted by plants for the perpetuatim of 
(heir species is that of the violet. As the 
ordinary flowers open early in the i-eav, 
and often in winter, when insects are few, 
they might easily escape fertilisation, so ,1 
second set is produced afterwards. These 
later flowers are called cleisiogamous. 
They bear no resemblance to the earlier 
ones, and ^re absent in the closely-allied 
genus, the pansy, which, being a summer 
flowerer, has no need of them. Externally 
they are more like fleshy, pinkish buds 
than flowers. They are practically devoid 
of petals, and the sepals cover them so 
completely that neither insects nor rain 
can enter. In this case, however, insects 
are not wanted, for deistogamous (lowers 
are capable of self-fertilisation. As a rule 
they bear seeds tn great abundance. 

It is a curious fact that in some species, 
such as Viola odorata (the common sweet- 
scented violet) and V, hirta. the deisto- 
gamous flowers are hidden beneath the 
foliage, while in others, such as V. canina, 
they are carried more or less erect. In 
the former case, as the capsule withers 
and dries, it splits up into three boat- 
shaped parts, and as these contract still 
further their edges approach and eventu- 
ally eject the seeds between, often with 
such force that they are propelled a con- 
siderable distance. In the latter the cap- 
sule, when ripe, merely opens and drops 
out the seeds. This may seem a bad 
method, for it involves the crowding of the 
seedlings and the consequent destruction 
of many of them, but under the conditions 
it is the only one available. For both I'. 
odorata and V. hirta grow close to the 
ground ; they do not raise themselves 
above it like V. canina ; they would, there- 
fore, be unable lo throw their seeds above 
the plants which ordinarily surround 
them, and must be content lo shed them 
under their own leaves. That is the 
reason suggested by Lord Avebury for the 
difference between the species. 

Perfectly adapted for self-fertilisation 
though cleistf^amous flowers are, it is not 
likely that their complete closure is in- 
tended — solely, at any rale — to prevent in- 
terference by insects. The chief object 
almost certainly is to keep out water, for 
most of such plants live naturally in moist 
places, either low down among damp her- 
bage or sometimes actually in water. 
Among the latter Hottonia palustris may 
be taken as an instance. It is popularlv 
known as the water violet, but it really 
belongs lo the primrose family. It bears 
clusters of ordinary aerial flowers (lilac in 
colour, with a yellow centre), and from 
this fact it is assumed that the plant origi- 
nally grew on land. Bui since it has 
taken to the water, where the chance of 
ripening seed in open flowers would be 
small, it has acquired the habit of 
producing deistogamous flowers also, 
.\nother change in the plant to adapt it 
belter 10 its present surroundings may be 
seen in the finely divided leaves. This is 
a characteristic feature of submerged 
foliage. 



Several correspondents send cuttings 
giving an account of a tame hen chough, 
kept in an aviary at Clapham, calling 
down an apparently wild male recently 
into her home. Of course, the chough is 
a most unlikely bird to occur in such a 
district ; and may not this individual have 
been one of the Zoo's three spedmens? 
These all got out of their aviary through 
a rats' hole recently, and only one has 
been recaptured. Such a bird would be 
more likely to go into an aviary than a 
nild one, and would not differ from a 
really wild bird in condition and appear- 



Spring Comes. 

Spring comes with kinle broider'd o'er with 
blossoms, 
Rose-tlow'r o( almond, daisy-petals pink. 

O'er het while breast a kerchief ruffled softly 
Like foam oC apray^rops at the streamlet's 
brink. 

Her golden hair with fillet l>ound of ambw, 
Caught from the glories of the sunset glow, 

And in her hands .a blossom'd spray of black- 
White like the mists that rise from meadows 



seen here, and have never previously been 
observed to slay over a day at a time. This 
subject is a beautiful speckled bird, but no" yei 
in full plumage. During a gale and snow, on 
February loth, a Pigeon took shelter for the 
night. On zind another was got in ihe meal- 
safe on (he balcony, where it had gone for 
shelter, and got shut in some how. The leg- 
ring was marked K,P,;i. 1906. 9,384. It was 
a strong bird, and soon left us when released. 
The winter-feeding UucKS (eiders and long- 
failed) left on March 8th. A Seal has been 
seen here nearly every day for Ihe past week, 
but never has been seen lo come on shore, 
though probably it will do so at low water dur- 
ing the night. Oneday it wasseenon the sur- 
face with a live ruitle-fish in its mouth. The 
[entaelcs of the squid were flinging round 
phoca's head. The squid is a favourite bail 
for large lish ; perhaps it may also be a choice 
tit-bit to the seal. The pleasant days of the 
first week of March induced one lo ramble on 
the rocks when the lide was out. Parts of il 
ate now covered with a green or maroon- 
coloured slime; others with very minute shells 
whirh i^ralr underfoot like sand, in Ihe pools 



fish 






Spring comes with lilting, voice like note of 
blackbird 

Heard in the morn-time from iht birchen 

Where prim'rose slars 'mid [angled grass are 
scattered, 
.^nd violets breathe their sweetness down Ihp 

While golden trumpets daflodils are lifting, 
Heralds most splendid for their Queen to-d;t¥, 

.And as she comes the hawihorn buds are 
waking 
To drift their pearl-fiheeii o'er her royal way. 

.\uGusTA Hancock. 

Waiure ilecurUs ol' tbe Week. 

I San t In by Readers of "The Counlry-^Idc." 
Blrd-Notcs Ira™ Aberde«ii*hlre.— Winter left 
us for a while on February i^th ; on 13rd 
there was hard frost and deep snow, and the 
iSth was a marvellously fine day. Early that 
morning the Chaffinch began his song, but 
was very much out of practice. The SoNG- 
Thbush and Missel-Thriisk both began later 
on in the day, and the latter at once f6und his 
true form. On the jjlh the Hhdce-Sparrow 
and CoBN-BuNTiNC were in song, and on the 
j61h the Lark. On iSth the Lapwings were 
uttering ibeir nesting cry, and the Ovstgr- 
Catciebrs were migrating inland. On March 
ist I saw several Curlew inland, on Ihe ind 
Ybllow-Haumbr in song and Rooks at 
rookery, and on fih Blackbird in song. On 
the 8lh winter again returned, and is still 
(13th] with us. The Lapwings and Ovstek- 
CATCFtERS have been hard put to il, and 1 have 
seen flocks at a great height returning sea- 
wards. — (Seton P. Gordon, .Abovne, N.B.) 
Notes Irom Ihe Betl Rock Lightboose.— 

On the last day of February Ihe (witters o( 

L.tRKS or Pipits were heard while passing 
overhead — the first land birds of the year. 
Nexi morning a Sono-Thrl'sh and a Lapwisc 
were on the rocks at low water, and for the 
first week in March there were seen Starlimi^s. 
TiiRL'Siies, Blackhtrds, Larks, and a Pied 
Waotail. On the rocks one day a very tame 
starling wnnt so grc<^ily at a piece of bread 
thrown to i(, that it almost choked itself with 
the first mouthful. On the 6th a female 
" blackle " was on^ihe grating of the lantern 
most of the night.' In Ihe snow, at a a.m. 
on nth, a starlings came to Ihc lantern panes. 

the rocks. Our rarest visitor has been a 
NoHTiiERN DiVEB, which has frequented Ihe 
reef all this month, and has been seen every 
day fishing around, f'^^se birds are seldom 



PROACtfES. The Doo-WtiELKS have not yet 
left Iheir winter sheller-corners, but In several 
places there are a good many Hermit Crabs 
on the move, the mature females being now 
in spawn. Many Top-Shells bang by (heir 
yellow, fleshy lips from under -hanging shelves 
of rock, and a good many CowRlss were also 
seen about. The common black Whelk, which 
were very scarce here, are getting more 
numerous every year. Several yellow Ska- 
SLUcs were seen lying about. Poking in cor- 
ners where dog-whclks are piled, many brittle 
Star-fish of different hues and sizes, and also 
several sorts of Crab, come out from the shel- 
ter. If the brittle slars are handled, they are 
almost sure to cast part of a ray. 

Animals.— Water-vole ; While one seen in 
Higham Park. Essex, .March 6th.— (R. 
Barne-!-) 

Ermis'e, absolutely pi'rfccl, trapped, male; 
brought to me.— (L. M. C, Holbeach.) 

Birds Seen, etc— Hooikd Crow, very rare 
in district, has spent this winler a( Earl's 
Croome, Worcestershire,— (N, G.. Madden.) 

SM*t.L Birds (believed to have been chift- 
chaffsl flying, in companies from lo to loo, 
acrosi water in N.W. direction in Ceula Bay. 
on March 6th and Jih, Later on about five 
Whinchats and pair of Vrli.ow Wagtails 
settled on targets being repairi'd, evidendv 
verv ured.— (G, R, Chambers, R.N., Gibral- 
tar.) 

Thrush, singing in tower o( Bootle Tech- 
nical School, March 9th.— (H. S. L. Grundy.) 
Wiiite-tatled Raclb ; Young male shot 
near Nudev, Hampshire, in niidde of Januarv. 
— (W. Hall.) 

GLAttco-j-s Gvi.L shol on Ralhlin Ufand. 
February ' iqlh ; EaRhd Grbbe shol on Belfast 
Lough. February iSth,— (W. C. Wright,) 
Harked Birds. 

Bi.flCKniRn: Hen, with piebald head, al 
Cfrappenhall, Cheshire, March 3rd, since paired 
(F. Fuller) ; hen, paired, seen on March glh 
at Fulwood; Sheffield, It had a white head 
and white-tipped wings, speckled breast, and 
very pale bill. First marked blackbird from 
Yorkshire recorded in Countrv-Side. — (H. 
Burffess.) 

Pintail; Seven shot in Portsmouth harbour 
in February last, each with a red rubber ring 
on (he leg, but not with any. lettering de- 
cipherable thereon (W. Ktngdom-Murrill.) 
(Very likely a captive-bn>d brood ; or some- 
one may have been thus marking birds caught 
in a decov, and then releasing ihem.J 
Early Mlgraiitt. 

CiTCKOo Sew past me and two friends at 
Llangynog on March and, but note was not 
heard,— (H. S, L. Grundy.) 

Swallows have arrived at Villeneuve on 
March 8th, t8 davs earlier than usual. But- 
terflies out on February 18th, also Bees, 
Priuroses, and House Flibs.— (F. I.. Stone. 
Vevey.) 
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Carresfiondenli will giealty oblige by writ- 
ing on one sida 0/ the fajer only. 

Clulch or Oae Egg.— In 190+ I i!is,overetl a 
newly-built but emply blackbird's nest in a 
blackthorn hedge, and 1 watched it every 
day. The hen laid only one egg, which she 
hatched, Lind the young bird grew up strong 
and healthy. Is not that unusual? — R. E. 
Haggard, W. Kensington. 

Grey P)OTCr'i Lstc Breeding Plumage.— I 
have u very fine specimen of ihe ?rpv plover, 
shot at the moulh of the River Tres,' on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1S9;. And yel it Is in the fullest 
breeding plumage possible. Surely, this date 
was very late? Bowdler-Sharpe says, " Birds 
in the breeding plumage uilh black breasts 
inay -be obtained in May, June, and even 
July." The bird when shot was ajone.— E. R, 
Paton, Sancton, R.S.O., E. Yorks, 

\ Floral crock.— The floral clock in Princes 
Street Gardens. Edinburgh, is an interesting 

gardening. It occu- 
pies a sloping bank 
facing south, and is a 
source of great interest 

dents alike, especially 
as the lime for strik- 
ing the hour ap- 
proaches, when a crowd 
(ollects on the steps 
fronting the dial and 

peclancy to hear ihp 
shrill cuckoo, cuckoo 
issue apparently from 
the leafy face. The 
clock also chimes the 
quarters. Its works 
are connected with 
those of a clock in Ihe 
neighbouring str.ret, 
and it keeps good time. 
The " bauds " are 
shallow trays tilled 
with lobelia. When 
pliolographed they 
were pointing l< 



there were sijiteen proaccuiions by the 
R.S.P.C.A. for travelling horses in an unfit 
state, and there is no knowing how many other 
cases may have escaped deifction. Everyone 
who professes the least fondness fur horses 
should do what he can to put an end to this 
iniquitous traflic— E. Riciiuond, Kockhamp- 
ton, Pallield, Glos. 

w,iod 



of the a3!>emblie5 of house pigeons, gathered 
round some favourite cab-rank. When put up, 
the house pigeons wheel away in a flock to 
gome neighbouring building, following the 
ancestral preference of the rock pigeon tor 
cliffs, but the wood pigeons always, if pos- 
sible, make for trees. Where ihere are no 
trees accessible, us in the courtyard beneath 
my window, the behaviour of the wood pigeons 
is remarkable. Someone passing through the 



iinongst 



ninon small birds, begins tp 
jap follows about ^.30. It is 
nearly four o'clock, and the sun well above 
the horizon, before Ihe first real songs'.er ap. 
pears in the person, ol the blackbird. The 
thrush starts about haif-an-hour later 1 the 
chirp of the robin begins about the same len!;lti 
of lime before that of the wren; while that 
of the house-sparrow and the lomrii occupy the 
i:ist place on the list." — J, Prentice, Bishop- 
brings, [Almost every word in the quotation 
in i-onlrary to my repeated experience in recent 
years. The chorus of the day begins in June 
about 1.30 a.m., with a general outburst of 
skylark music in the darkness, and for a 
quarter of an hour or more no other bird is 
heard. 1 have often persuaded friends to sit 
up with me and come out in the fields to hear 
this.— Ed,] 
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A FloTml Cloak. 



TralDc in Decrepit Horsei.— Thousands of 
horses, aged, diseased, and unfit for work are 
annually shipped I:- m England to the ports of 
Holland and Uelgium, in which countries they 
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The larger 
across in ine winter months, as Ihere is then 
the greatest demand on the Continent, and 
the bad VeatHer much increases the suffering 
on Ihe journey, especially in Ihe sea passage. 
What this is, may be shown by Ihe fact that 
on January i6lh, 11106, one boat took across 137 
horses, 32 of whom were dead on arrival at 
Ghent — having had to be killed on the way as 
Ihey were so exhausted by the journey. It is 
a crying shame that we, who profess to be a 
horse-loving nation, should, when our equine 
servants ha\e worn themselves out in our ser- 
vice, consign them to this miserable end. The 
amount of cruelty practised on the unfortunate 



court may disturb a flock of pigeons, which 
fly off and usually settle on window sills and 
stone ledges, but if there are any wood- 
pigeons on the fringe of the flock ihey leave it 
at once and fly up to the very top of Ihe build- 
ings, one very frequently alighting on the 
weathercock — that crowns the en<f building— 
the other, or others (usually there is only one 
pair) will alight on some neighbouring stone 
work, but always on the top of something, 
either on a stone ball or pinnacle, or some- 
times on Ihe flat coping that surrounds Ihe 
court. Such behaviour is most inleresiinj;, 
and it remains to be seen by further observa- 
tion whether these habits will be retained in 
the species as ll becomes more naturalised 'o a 

Whea Song-BlrdK Awake.— I herewith send 
a copy of a cutting which occurred in one 
erf the weekly papers ; — " The lark's re- 
putation foi" early rising is altogether unde- 
served," says a naturalist. " That much-cele- 
brated bird is a sluggard, as it does not rise 
until long after the chaflinches, linnets, and a 
number of hedgerow birds Tiave been up and 
about. As early as 1.30 in the summer morn- 
ing the greenfinch, which is the earliest 



I 1 n 
just a year after Mr. 
Stubbs (January 25th, 
ii)o6), an cider from a 
Scarborough dealer, 
and most probably 
.■.•une. from Graemsay'. 
The eider in my pos- 

10 differ in any particu- 

ihe black V-shaped 
mark on the face ter- 
minates to a point just 
below (he nostril. 1 
would very much like 

really a Pacific eider ; 
if so, should value it 
much more. 1 might 
say that I am only an 
amateur, and should be 
greatly obliged for 

Bredham. CouNiRV-SIDB since 

^o. I. A reply through 
cuckoo voice, the medium of your 
valuable paper would 
oblige. Thanking you in anticipation. — H. 
Kettbrincham, Grimsby. [In referenn to 
the enquiry ol this correspondent concerning Ihe 
Pacific eider, it should be pointed 1 ul that the 
characteristic feature of Ihe adult draiie of 
that species is the presence of a V-shaped 
black mark on ihe throat, with the aiK.x point- 
ing towards the beak. One arm of this V 
is shown in the figure on page 113 of the 
current i-olume of Cot;NTHY-SiiiE, although 
anyone reading the lext might conclude (as 
apparently did our correspondent) thai Ihe black 



d by a 



1 the face i 






refer 



= added that the 
ordinary eider frequently develops more or li^ss 
distinct (races of the throat-V. There seems 
(-very probability thai our correspond e 111 's bird 
is the ordinary cider.] 

A Monlhlnt ol Mice, — Some vears ago 1 saw- 
a cat catch a mous/". She was walking off 
when, another mouse appearing, she imnwdi- 
aiely pounced upon it, and a third mouse met 
with a similar fa(e. Thus " puss " held in 
lier mouth three living mice, all of which she 
quietly devoured. This cat was fourteen years 
of age at the time, and had, several yetvs pre- 
viously, los( her voire and power of purrine'. 
-G. Bracken. Limerick. 
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Cau with Many Clawi— This is a very 

self have iwo cats, and 1 should Ihink half the 
cats in the place have six or seven claws. — F. 
F. Thomas, ihe Vicarage, LauEharne, S. 
Wales. 

The Mold Diet. — Mom people, perhj^, are 
not aware that moles are very partial to ear- 
here bury a small bird (starling, spiirrow, sky- 
lark) in a principal mole-run. When this has 
gone, a trap is inserted. in its place, and when 
the mole comes (or another laste at the bait 
he receives a fatal nip.— J. B. G*bskt, 
B.E.N. A. 

WDTina asd Earthquakes — In connection 
with the earthworms ai Bath, it may inlere'il 
you to know that at Charleston, S. Carolina, 
U.S..^., some twenty years ago, when they 
had a severe earthquake, people silling out in 
iheir gardens ^n the torrid heat which pre- 
.eded the quake were struck bv the number of 
small creatures, some very untamilitir, which 

Keatinc. Chesham, Bucks. 

Blackcap's Parentat iBStlncl.— 1 once found 
a blackcap's nest, on which the hen was sil- 
ling, in a gooseberry bush. The cock, who 
was in ihe tree above, Hew down, and, pre- 
tending to have a broken wing, tried to draw 
me away. 1 followed out of curiosity, and 
when he had drawn me some twentv' vards 
from the nest, he flew bai-k. Eacli time 'l ap- 
proached he repeated this. I can find'no men- 
tion in any of my natural history books of 
blackcaps having this hahit.— R. E. Hag- 
gard, CharleviUe Mansions, W. Kensington. 

YcUaw Bidger.— On Monday, February 
18th, at Whissendine, Oakham, Mr. Angus 
sent his men with Joe Wright, the sporting 
blacksmith, to dig out a large foK earth close 
10 his farm buildings. After three hours' 
hard work they reached the end of the earlh. 
and Wright saw what he thought was the 
back and neck of a fox. On trving to draw 
him by " the scruff of the neck. "he disroverod 
he had undertaken 100 big a job. However, 
with a rope and some iron tongs thev eventu- 
ally drew out a fine hog badger. He was in 
very good condition, weighing 17 lbs. The 



in smaller numibers. and this year we have 
nearly as many nests as ewer. I should much 
like to know if it is common for rooks to re- 
turn in this way. — M. O. KlTcttlNG, York. 
[Tnis note has been held over since last sum- 
mer until the time should come round for (he 
obser>'ation of rookeries. Will readers who 
have experience of deserted rookeries this year 
note whether carrion crows are present ? — Ed.] 
The " Sprlng-lall " Iniect Family.— The 
B.E.N. A. appears to offer an excellent medium 
for enquiry upon every branch of entomology ; 
hence 1 am led (o ask. with your kind per- 
mission, if any of its members are interested 
in the study of the Poduridcc, or " spring- 
tail " family. Sir John Lubbock's " Mono- 
graph." on Podura and Lepisma, covers all 
that is known of the various species, but there 
are many questions in the life history of the 
two families, a.g.. determination of ses, and 
other points of interest remaining open tor in- 
vrstigution. The scale-bearing species have 
been of exceplional value to (he microscopist, 
as the scales of one are up-to-date, a fine test 
of certain qualities in good micro, object 
glasses. This variety (Podura plumhea) has 
for years be'^n very difficult to find, and it 
would be of much inteiysl to learn if any of 
the association's members have met with it. 
There is one other variolv, the speckled 
podura, which has only been found in Middle- 
sex in three places . whose scales are remark- 
able, and of great inlere.st; it seems, perhaps. 

especially the latter, and since the B.E.N.jV! 
has members in many localities, some mav 
have found 'them, or be disposed to study them". 
The scaled species are very attractive objmts. 
and it is perhaps worth noting, neither podura 
or lepisma arc injurious to either plants, 
woven fabrics, or paper. In the hope that 
some members of the society, wtjo are always 
generous in assisting those of kindred tastes, 
may be able to supply information In relation 
to above, and that you may spare Ihe enijuirv 
a spare in your e.vcellent periodical, for which 
I tender thanks in anticipation. — W. Phow>, 
Myrtle Villa. Poulner, Ringwood, Hants, 

A Cnrlous PWce.— The enclosed photo is 
from an example of the common plaice 
{PlcuromcUs platessa). The 
plaice. It is well known, is of 
a greenish-brown colour above 
with well-defined spots of a 
brilliant red. in the present 
instance, it will be noted that 
the under-side, which, in 
ordinary plaice, is milk-white, 
is, with the exception of a 
small patch on and near the 
head, of a similar colour to 



The Microscope. 

ANATOMICAL SUBJECTS. 

Br A. H. Wtlltams. 

A REFERENCE lo matters anatoiniciil 
may sound to many rather horrifying 
as well as somewhat technical in its 
character, but to those who have obtained 
an introduction to the outlines of the study 
it is a branch Ihat teems with interest. 

To inan\' workers the preparation of 
their own specimens is a matter that 
affords much pleasure and interest, but 
with the class under notice the average 
microscopist is handicapped by the fact 
that anatomical specimens require special 
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A Variegated Plaice. 
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badger was bright yellow, a shade lighter 
than a fox, and the bars on his face (usually 
black) were white. Mr. Robanes bought 
him from the blacksmith, and has presented 
him to the Zoological Gardens, London, 
wher*- he is comfortably settled, I shall be 
interested 10 hear if any of your readers have 
ever come across a yellow badger. The 
keeper at the Zoological Gardens says that he 
has n^ver seen or heard of a badger like him. 
I may mention thai the eyes are pink. — K. 
H vol es-On SLOW. Braunston, Oakham. [See 
CoUNTRV'SiDE notes in this issue.] 
Bow Rookcrlea Become Deaerted.— We had 

3 flourishing rookery in our old elms for many 
veiirs- In 1904, after bui)dinj( a few nests 
in a half-hearted sort of way, the birds all de- 
■ierted. In the following spring they returned 



be observed Ihat spots ol 

dot the skin. I have met with 

plaice more or less coloured 

on the under-side, and here, 

in every instance, found spots 

teln-ingham ,.orrespondii.g with those on 

the other surface. On the 

htre ihwn, this other hand, when a plaice 

8. even lo the shows a patch of white above, 

there are no red spots, except 

on the coloured part. .And in Ihe case of a 

turbot, coloured both sides, the smalt, bony 

processes dotted about on the upper surface 

are repeated on the under side. In the case 

ol a turbot white on both sides, the spiny nobs 

arc, curiously enough, missing too. — A. 

Patterson, Great Yarmouth. 

All Accompllihed SlarllDg. — I have a ster- 
ling which whistles and talks all dav long. It 
laughs ■' Ha, ha, ha, he, he. he.'' It says. 
" Jacob, Jacob, you're a beauty" ; " Give us 
a kiss, kiss, kiss." then imitates kissing. It 
says, "Whistle, whislle," then whistles and 
calls the dog. " Now Ihen, come on in Nip. 
Nip. Nip "; '■ What's Ihe matter, eh, ch, eh?" 
It also whistles " There's a Dinah Round the 
Corner," and •'Get Your Hair Cut,"— M. 
Mii.r)Ri![), Putney. 



Venial section of ttae humtm Kalp^nugnified 
eighteeD diameters. 

and professional skill in their preparation. 

ThTs drawback "may, however, in seme 
degree be overcome by those who care to 
make a little financial expenditure, as it 
is frequently possible lo chance upon such 
slides very cheaply, with which, and an 
elementary text-book, many a pleasant 
and profitable hour may be spent. 

One of the foremost of these in point of 
attractiveness is a perpendicular section of 
the scalp, an illustration of which we are 
able to provide herewith. With so modest 
a degree of magnification it must be can- 
didly admitted that it does scant justice to 
the "original, as it is incapable of properly 
differentiating the various structures that 
are co:i!pri:ied. A well-cut scalp section 
on the stage of . the microscope shows 
much ihat to the student means charm 
and beauty. 

It shows the roots of the hairs in their 
normal setting, each one revealing dilTer- 
ent items of interest by reason of the dif- . 
ferinp 'iegree of thickness to which it 
happens to be cut, not only the "capillary 
integument " itself, wilh which all of us 
are acquainted, but also the part that is 
embedded. 

Each hair is developed within a litlle 
pit, thi? hair follicle, and from the bottom 
of this it receives its growth. ,\t this e.x- 
tremity it differs from its remainder in 
slrucluri! : it is larger in size, and is com- 
posed of soft-growing cells which, by in- 
creasing in number, add to the length. 
This hair-root is in company with a 
variety of other structures, such as oil- 
glands, fat-cells, and blood-vessels, each 
and all of which, under normal circum- 
.stances, add to the progress and nutrition 
o( the growing hair. 
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'rUir r^f^IINXDV Cmir belief that they can take upon themselves able beasts," whose kinsfolks would 

t nX, Kj\J\jn 1 K 1 -Oil/JIn if ,jjgy ^4,jst, a]j the aches and ailments of avenge their death, with disastrous resuhs 

A Jenraal ol flu Conftttj, Oarden, Pi>liltor> "'^ ttousehold; hence these feathered to the poultry-yard. 

H«tlu^ WM LUe, Ae. scapegoats are well k>oked after. The donkey is. of course, regarded as 

- „., .»..„.»» According to Scandinavian legend, the most sacred, because ever since our Lord's 

E<lt<4 kr t. K* Y ROBINSOW. swallow owes its name to the tact that it triumphant entry to Jerusalem he bears a 

■ ^^ hovered about the Cross, twittering plain- cross on his back. Unfortunately, IhU 

SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1907- lively, " Swala I Swala 1 Swala " (Soothe d^^s not cause him to be treated any better 

■=^- -■ -- -— -^=-~- - — - or Console Him). It is said that those who ■" Ireland, where (he most starred and 

THE COinrrRY-SIDE is lent port tree tor one till the pretty bird or tear down its nest miserable specimens of the race draw the 

year to «ny»ddreM in the United Kingdom „)[, „^^^^ prosper; but, unhappily for the " butts " or carts in which poor people go 

(or 6*. lod. ! to places abroad for Ss. 8d. ^ ,u ^i ,1,- |™nd " the bird of Pwid " '« market or fair. 

^M^Sil'^^'Sr ^^ ^: l^ saceJnSinan'dN^Sh^n^^^ The idea that a child suffering from 

KS^Aa^cUtiL. ^^ long before the introduction of Chris- whooping^ough will be cured by placing 

AU SS!^ irT^; payable to the tianity. >t "POf. the mark of the cross on ^ 

Manager, "The Coimtry-Side," Ltd.; Another Scandinavian legend asserted animal s bade while repeating the Creed 

Cheques wid Po»t«l Orders to be crossed that a stork Hew round the Cross crying «"*• Uird s Prayer is not confined to Ire- 

"4 Co." "Styrkal Siyrkal" (Strengthen, Streng- 'a"<*' *>"' ''"gers in many Mher parts of 

Prepaid sdvertisements mre uwerted, as space ,hen!), and therefore the inhabitants of ^^e United Kingdom, especially in the 

S^^tht* ^, ^'^h-™ f J3.^ 'ho5« Northern lands, where the handsome West Country. Ha.rs taken ron. this 

word , the scale of charges for displayed -„„. oomes with the .icirinpridp attarh ^^^ ^'^ipe along the spine, really the re- 

adrettisemenu can be had on application. <:reature comes witn tne springiiiie, attacti ^^^J^^ \^g^^^ ^ j^e zebra-like marks of 

'. ne Editor cannot be responsiUe for un- g''eat reverence to it, and are delighted & an<v>st/irB a™ a nninmnn r.ie.V 

solicited manuscripts or illustrations, "■hen il builds upon their roofs. "" wuQ ■•"cesiors, are d common rusuc 

Every endeavour will be made to return The turtle-dove, too, is said to have ^^"^^ '""^ "^""^"^ diseases, 

rejected contributions when stamped and wailed over the dying I>,rd alt through the ^* mapie is sari to be accursed be- 

^^^T± envelope, are enclosed ; but t^ hours of His passion, and its cry of T^^. ^^ ^^" Cnicifix.on she alone of all 

the Editor cannot enter into correspond. .. k le ! Kvrie! " (Lord. Lord!) is sup- 'he birds refused to go into full moummg. 

ence in rorard to them. _ j . ,_ ' , - . . ^ Ine fishv world, too. has its oart in 

Allnal«r1hiSrru.aU.o«Te<«».pond«,ce Po»rf » b. perpeujatedm the Tow. mourn- ,he,e odd tate. The pike', he.d I. «,»- 

to !» addressed to the Editor, and aU f"' "Coo! Coo! which echoes plain- . contain all the emblem, of .he 

business com^unleaaon. to the Manage, ...ely through the budding wood, of K1;%°,"'S1* ihree^alf. ani S 

THE COUNTRY-SIDE, n , k'i „ , ■. . sword being visible. A German legend 

a and 4, TUIWE STREET, LONDON, E.C. . °" , "^ ^ ™ .1, ,"■ "V'' T ■•« Ihai at the Crucilimon all the Jtber 

■ — = JX "S „r ,h °" ""'"'«''J»"'- lishe. di,ed beneath the water in terror 

pathy and pity, others are supposed to ^^^ dsmav b t the o'k out f ' t 

Animal Lore of Easter and wu7rh''?J,°.'w,l.''T*„- .1'''.%™™'''''' '" laiednphisheadandsawthewholeKeli.' 

H„l„ W-.Ie S... .1 ■ ;=" P l^H for evermore. g^,J^ concluding this arUcle I must 

Holy Week. Thus the yellow-hammer ,s »>|d to have „,„,;„„ ,^ , « ^^ .^ ^^ 

B, MAUD E. SARGENT. Sl^^'deJUter' l^.'-reSi'dSH, " '"/ ""'"S^ •"• ""rr'^H ""'■ 

OUR simple-minded forefathers were Saviour's agon,. aSd iver since he brd f,"i . '^' ''"'f^ "^'""i '^*' " 

quick » notice any peculiarity in i. k,oked u?on as an ill-omened creature „J?,"' \S'±±'£' Z^T , 'Z 

beast or bird, fish or insect, tree or whom it is lucky to kill. In a,me parts ''! '^' ""'' ""P'*'""' '"'»' <>.' P°»™« 

flower that could possibly be twisted into of the country a different story is told to 7',„°k;j"h "''-""'"'"e , seneuon when 

any religious .ignihcance. and this was account for the ruddy mark, on the breast. "'' wh^'*' ^''t Th " , «1S ft"S",t 

especially the case with regard to the which are supposed to be three drops o ,,„. , "hT. wii, H. „..^?h™.^i,^; 

Divine Tragedy of Holy Week and the the devils blind, which the bird gets l^^Z Zt^^ ^^ !^ ^^ A 

glorious miracle o, the flrs, Easier morn, every May morning, as the Scotch rh?me ZX^^:^'^ SuZZ.^S^Zf^ w"^' 

According to an old rural superstition, tens us . — sowing corn 

at daybreak on Easter Day the ligure of "The brock, the toad, and the yellow Ne« day the apnfctrees were covered 

a lamb appear, m the Eastern sky jUst yeorlmg with ripe fruit, and the corn sown on the 

as the sun nses above the dark h.lls Get a drap o' the De'.l's blu.d Ilka May previous dav had sprung up and ripened 

?,„e •? £!'"''■ S- ;,",'"??'"?•"" iT";r*r,, and was retidy for J,e sidcle The iiner 

^cy ,t does on th., festrval. On Easter In Scotland the c„rk>us note, usually gathered a crowd to reap it. and bade them 

.To I?,!. 5 '% ?T^ *"'* f °"; ""''r'' J" England by "A little bit of father a basket of the ripe apples with 

,i »? .fc Z' u- ?• '" 'T','" ':'' — , '"''r,",*r;'^';^ " >"PP»>«1 » which to refresh them.elveV while woH.- 

mount the green hills just before the signify " De'il, De'il. De'il tak' ye soon." ing While thev were reaninir the lews 

"",rja"''''"'"^,,"'t' " *"l -"t "■'• , Z*" '."■"«• markings on the eggs kiok led b, Judas, came by. aSd Idced if the 

sun-dance in the heavens their hearts' like writing in dried blood or ink. and in reapers had seen a young man of attrac- 

aesire will be granted to them. some districts rural fortune-tellers pretend tive appearance pass by. Thd labourers. 

We all know how the ruddy breast of 'o be able to interpret these scrools. knowing whom they sought and wishing 

the robin 'S supposed to be due to its In Uncashire. when the plaintive wail to save Him. declared solemnly that since 

trantic etiorts to tear the sharpest thorns of the lapwing or green pfover steals upon the appltstrees were in htositom and the 

air r ^.'"5 ^''^"""' s crown, and the the silence of the night, the pea.santry say com which they were cutting was sown 

oddly.tonried beak of the cross-bill is said that it is the lament of those Jews who such a Man did not pass that way. 

r, iS ?3,'°, a' ,""" "","■ f r" '"'?'!'' " "" CrueiSition. and who, as a But a " daire-daol " (red devil), as the 

1. ..hi a ; l Pl;ni"Bt. for the bird punishment, were transformed into these beetle is called, who was hiding in the 

was tabled to have hovered round the birds and nindemned to dwell on kinely basket of potatoes, put out his u|lv he«I 

C,»,s endea«,uring to draw the cruel moors and marshlands. ' and said " But that was vcsterda, '• So 

S ihe°Sv „*, T,'^ "T* ""'' "" ■"■' '" "■■•■ "^"'V Cork there is . strange the Jew, huS on ind foJSlS SaviouT: 

leather, ri^^ta,-," ™V.«,"'"'"e .«" S"P="l'tion with regard to weasels, or. and the captain of the reapers struck the 

■Tt^JJ.tl^ " '" "»■"■•« T" ""-"'ly 'Peking, stoats, which are beetle and killed il; and ever since, when 

,' r ' ™ I, I.-.. !" "■P"«™'»l'y" of the wea.sel family in the inwct sees a Christian, he stops and 

numerou, the. " ™"a'a' "" '"^ "" ."if" °l"" '"'"'■ '^' """<'>-'»"■» '"k. up hi. tail, which is lull ol ^ison, 

s"cTed b,;a„^e'ot I '""''' ""a-'"°" f" 1^°,' "l" ,"™ ""^ ^<" ">''''' "^ ""'' "'°" »l'° I-™ '*" "' daire-dS will 

s,,cred because of ih s strange tradition, longed to the Jew, who killed our Lord, be forgiven seven deadly sins but the in- 

riThl hS"'"' '"."'' T"- ?' 'J" '""""''■ " ™="l"™lly ibe animal,, like their .ect .liould be kilted either with the great 
land the biris are treated with the greatest o«ne™ were cursed, and became dwarfish toe-nail of the right loot or the thtmb- 
respect. They are never injured, and and ill^mened beasts, ever thirsting for nail of the right hand. and. as p,«ple be- 
children are warned not to destroy or rob blood. While they di.like the creature,, lieve that the creaturi: is terriblTpoiOT- 
their nest,. Crossbills are sometimes kept however, they are rather chary ol killing ou,. thev oimetmies allow it to go "li- 
as pets in Thuringia. owing to the odd them, as they are said to be " knowledge- molested. 
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Amateur Photography. 



Intermittent Exposures. 



ONE of the most valuable resources of the 
naturalist photographer, for whom this 
section of The Countrv-Sidk is sptcially 
la apart, is the intermitteni method of ex- 

Doubtless, most amateun; have heard of this . 
method, l>ut probably very few practise it, 
either from want of knouledge as to how to 
proceed or else, having the knowledge, it seems 
aoo complicated 10 be carried out in practice. 
In theory it may seem ralber intricate, but if 
(he following hints are taken udvanlage of, the 
beginner will not experience the least difficulty. 

To come lo the point, this method consists 
of dividing the exposure into a number of frac- 
tional parts ; (or example, lake an exposure 
-of one minute, two exposures of thirty seconds 
each, three of tvwnty seconds each, four of 
fifteen seconds each, and so on, might be given 
10 suit the necessities of the case. 

No doubt the novice will think it is rather 
ridiculous lo go to so much trouble, when one 






id ; but . 



s often < 






Br F. LUMBERS. 

laining a certain photograph will simplify 

While out in the woods one dull afternoon 
last autumn, the writer wished to obtain a 
phoiograpti of bracken showing the change in 
the tint of the leaves which 'takes place in 
autumn. This plant was selected as the most 
suitable, the left-hand leaf having completely 
cnanged to a yellow tint, while the right was 
still green, only the ends of the fronds having 
changed. 

Of course, to get the desired result, isochro- 
matic plate and screen were necessary, other- 
wise with an ordinary plate the distinctioti 
between the yellow and green would hardly 
have been discernible. 

However, on testing the light, it was found, 
using Edwards' snapshot iso plates and a 
three-times screen that the required exposure 
would ■be 45 seconds. In the ordinary way of 
exposing, this was impossible, owing lo tne 
breeie. which in this case had hitherto hardly 
been perceptible. However, on careful notice 
being taken it was found that between each 



working, firstly, the main attribute is a good 
slook of patience, although this is practically 
a necessity in every branch of photography ; 
another point that needs strongly emphasising 
is thai the tripod must be firmly fixed on tne 
ground, and also that the camera itself be 
screwed light on ihe tripod top, otherwise in 
closing and opening the shutter one is apt to 
move the camera, sucn a happening being, of 
course, fatal to the result. Also the photo- 
grapher must possess a watch with a second 
hand. This, h<>wever, is almost a sine qua nott 
rignt through one's photographic career. 

Such Is the working of this method, which, 
if adopted by the naturalist photographer, will 
lead lo one often obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults, where formerly one has returned home 
with spoilt plates, or, if one is wise, with un- 
exposed plates, ll is a good plan to work by 
this method when it is not necessary, so that 
one is able to take full advantage of it when 



Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

By F. Finn. B.A., F.Z.S 

ONE of the female dingos in the colleclion 
has rcrenlly produced a litter of nine 
puppies; only three have survived, and 
these attract considerable attention. Curiously 
enough, these 



minute, still less one of 

How often does one 

-set out on a photo- 
graphic expedition full 

■of zeal, to obtain photo- 
graphs ci country life, 
vegetation, etc., such 

.as are regularly illus- 
trated in "The 

■Week's Wild Life." 

.and on coming across a 

'Suitable object one 
finds, to his disgu't, 

that a treeze, hard'y 
noticeable hitherto, is 

gently swaying the sub- 
ject to. and fro, thus 

-making it impossible ' 

wilhout the movement 
showing. 

Well, that i« one case 
where this method 
Tietps one oul of the 
difficulty. On careful 
Tibservation one will 
notice (hat the lireeie 
most -probably is not 
regular, the wind blow- 
ing for a few seconds, 
and then gently dying 
«way till everything is 

-completely still, this probably lasting for some 
seconds before the wind rises again. Of 
course, a March wind or south-west gale is 
altogelher out of the question, alttiough in a 
strong wind it is often fiossible, by using this 
method, 10 obtain a result more or less satis- 
factory, where otherwise it would be impossible 
ito (d>lain any result whatever. 

Another case where this meinod can be used 
«uc<:essfully, although it hardly comes wiihin 
■scope of this article, is in interior work. VVhile 
•exposing in a cathedral or otner public build- 
nng one is often hampered by 
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1 white, while the little 
ones which died were 


more like their parents 
in colour, their father 




being tan — ^the proper 
dingo colour— and the 
mother tan with a black 




back, like so many 
Such variability may 




he used as an argument 
for the view that Ihe 




dingo is only a feral 
domestic dog, and not 




^n aboriginally wild ani- 








be borne in mind that 




some species are natur- 




even though never 
domesticated — the 




blackbird among our 
bird<. for example. 




The dingo is indubit- 




ably a dog in every 




way; It is even said 




that, although in his 


1 1 un regenerate stale so 
U deadly an enemy to 
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^ 00 makM an e.cellent 



fActa.i 



vithin the 11 



of * 



Hena. One merely caps the lens, noting the 
■exposure already given, waits till the party 
has passed on, then gives the remainder of ex- 
j>o<ure. Many other cases where this method 
I with advantage, be e^iercised will doubl- 









rpenei 



■ readers have not allogelhei 
grasped Ihe mode of working from the fore- 
EOing, possibly the writer's experiences in ub- 



ElftDd with roang, four daji old. 

The iiitlc crenlur? itis recently born at the Zoo. 
gusi of wind tnere was a fairly regular inter- 
val of quiet of about 15 seconds. 

Having waited till the leaves were com- 
pletely still, the shutter was opened, and an 
exposure of 15 seconds given before any move- 
ment caused by returning breeze showed. On 
this happening the shutter was closed until 
another period of rest occurred, when anotner 
15 seconds was given, this being agtin re- 
p<-ated, thus obtaining the required exposure 
of 45 seconds, an exposure which, apart from 
this method of working, would have been im- 

fuctory, the leaves jieing rendered in their cor- 
rect [one, and not the slightest trace of move- 
ment -bowing. As a reward for the extra 
trouble taken, if one may look at it in that 
light, the photograph was accepted by the 
editor, and reproduced in No. 81 of The 
CcivNTKV-SrciE (volume 4). 

In coTiclusion. there are two or three es- 
sentials to secure success \n thi^ (iJ.el.h.od of 



sheep dog. 

The quaint little 
Mandarin ducks in the 
pond by the tunnel 
c«me in for a good 
There are three males 
■ females, and, after carefully watch- 
I, I have come to the conclusion th,i1 
one _ ha ppilv -married couple, that 
other ducks are in love with 
ke — who seems to be the 
■bird — and that the third drake 



the odd duck, who is 
drake, seems to re: 
third drake more rh.in anyone. 

A specimen of ihp rare black Bankslan 
cockatoo has been added to the parrot-hoiise, 
which now contains two black species, the 
funereal cockatoo having been previously on 
vifw. These black cockatoos show colour in 
the tail, yellow in the funereal, and red in (lie 

and, when wild, have different habits from the 
white ones, being much more arboreal, »iid r* 
feedin-j much on larv^ gnawed from "reesX**" 

The illustration shows the eland andSti 
young referred to in my last notes. 
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«k^uestaoiis worth Answering. 

PBIZES POK DCADED9. 



WE invite readers to send in brief answers 
to Ihe seven questions below, and for 
the best single answer received we shall 
award a ptue of five shillings. No reply should 
exceed one hundred words in length. .Answers 
each week must reach us by ihe Monday fol- 
lowing ihe publicalion of (he paper. We, of 
course, retain the right to publish any answers 
th:it may be sent in. Wrile on one side o( the 
paper only. Addre.SB, "Answers," Tife 
('ouNTBV-SiDE, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, tendon, 
B.C. The prije this week is awarded to R. 
E. Warrler. 6, Lytcoll Grove. East Dulwirn, 
S.E. 

Wb; doM tbc r*! nbich rltet oa niter In 
which nstcon faai been boiled leparate or 
divide info portloBi. which, wben cold, 
rMcmble imall, thick, ronod peppermints? 
Why doet It not always lorm ■ toiAOlli, firm, 
campact nirlace? 

All liquids, when perfectly free 10 move, 
tend to assume the form of a sphere, which 
presents the least surface area of any 
j;iven volume of the liquid. When the 
mutton-fat is hot, the surface particles of 
the drop of fat are more strongly attracted 
by the particles In the interior of the drop 
than by the surrounding water. The 
attraction of the outside particles of one 
drop for the oulskle particles of the ad- 
jacent drop (separated" by a film of water) 
Is less than the attraction of the particles 
of the intericr of each drop (or their out- 
side films. 

WV-n was iMbaflaiiy first employed by 
ISuropems? 

The first notice of mahogany is in con- 
nection with the repairing of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's ships in Trinidad in 1597. The 
wood does not appear to have been brought 
to Britain till the end of the 17th century. 
H'hen a Captain Gibbons carried it as 
ballast from the West Indies. His 
brother wished the wood to be used in a 
house he was having built, but the work-, 
men refused to use it on account of its 
extreme hardness. A portion of it was 
given to Wollaston, a cabinet maktT, to 
make a candlebox for Dr. Gibbons. When 
finished, the boauty of the box created 
great interest- in society. Bureaus made 
by Wollaston established the reputation of 
mahogany lor cabinet-making. 

What are solar haloes, aad how many kinds 
tre seen 7 

Solar haloes are luminous circles seen 
round the sun, and are caused by the re- 
fraction of light by clouds or mist. They 
vary in size, the larger haloes indicating 
that the clouds are near the earth, and 
therefore t'hat rain may be expected, Ihe 
smaller ones being caused by clouds or 
moisture at high altitudes. Sometimes 
the haloes are white, and at other times 
prismatic colours are seen. 

Has silk ever beea as valuable as gold In 
England? 

Yes, in the thirteenth century, silk was 
of the same value as gold-weight for 
weight— and so little was known of its 
nature and manufacture that it was 
thought to grow upon trees. But after 
the silk industry was established in this 
country, it made rapid strides, and in 
i656 there were forty thousand persons en- 
gaged in the trade. In 1685 a great im- 
etus was given to silk manufacture in 



this country by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, when thousands of Huguenots 
came to England and settled in Spltal- 
ficlds as silk weavers. The industry soon 
rivalled that of Franc*| itself. 

Why will aot a Jew's harp produce loud 
tonnds nnleis tbc initTumcnt Is applied to ifae 
moafh? 

Sound is carried to the ear by vibrations 
of the air. When the instrument vibrat- 
ing is placed upon a hollow body, that 
body and thi' air within form a sounding- 
box, and. by vibrating in unison with the 
instrument, intensify Ihe sound; !f the 
Jew's harp is placed against Ihe moulh, 
the moulh acts as a sounding-box, and the 
sound is much more distinct. The player's 
outward breathing strengthens the note 
.slightly, and his inward breathing 
ditninishi's it. The principle of the violin 
is the .same, and the value of that instru- 
ment depends upon -the scientific shaping 
of the wooden frsiine. 

Wby U It that, althongb at first toacb sheets 
feci colder than Uanketi. after they bave ac- 
quired warmth tr<Hn the body they lecl warmer 
than the blankets? 

The material of which sheets are made 
is a good conductor of heat ; that is, it will 
reacliiy take heat from a body which is 
touching it, or part with some of its heat 
to that body. Hence, on getting between 
tSie STieets a person fiels coW because the 
heat is rapidly con^ducted away from the 
skin. On the otherhand, once the sheets 
are warm, they will readily part with their 
heat to the body. A blanket, however, is 
extremely slow to lake up heat, or to pass 
it away again. Thus it does not cause 
these sensations. 

Is if Irne that cats will not tat robins? 

It is a fact (hat most cats refuse to eat 
robins, leaving the birds lying where they 
have been killed. But Persian rats — or 
some of them, at any rate — not only catch 
but eal the robins. 

Why 40 shot manufactories have high 
lowers? 

Why it II thiit a cracked bell mak«s sach a 
discordant sonad when rang? 

When a boy rnns witb a kite It rises higher, 
Wby U this? 

Why are ottrlcb feathers short and downy? 

What CBBKi Gonghlng and soecilng? 

Explain anoriag and falccongfaiiig. 

Week*8 Wild Life in Pictures. 

(See opposite pa^e.) 
n OMING 
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3. — The wheatear y^nsicola irnanihc) is a 
I'onimon companion of the rabbit on a^w 
warrens, and may nest in old burrows. Thr. 
bird in Ihe picture is a male, as shown by the- 
distinct black palrh Dn the fare ; in this sex,, 
al'.a. the wings are jet black when the bird i» 
in full colour. Kor now the male wheateat 
assumes his wniding plumage by losing thi.- 
brown «dges to hip feathers, which not only 
gives him a black wing, but a back of delicate 
grc) ; his mate's back remains of a fawn 
colour, but both show the characteristic white 
at the base of the tail, so conspicuous in Right, 

.4.— Our illustration depicts the silky malc 
calkins of the common sallow, or goat-willow,, 
al a laler stage of development than when 
thev are so largely employed for decoration, 
on I'alm Sunday. This is Ihe eariirst and the 
handsomest -flowered ot the willows. It wilt 
be noticed that the anthers are heavily laden 
with pollen. The male CalkinE rarely exceed 
ont inch in length, but the female ones- 
lengthen to about three inches in .April and 
Ma). Whilst Ihe flowers are almost invari- 
ably situated upon distinct plants, instances to 
the i-ontrary have been known to occur. 

5.— Al the end of March, if warm, or early 
.April, you may lind a female Kentish glory 
hanging at rest on a young birch twig, look- 
ing like a bunch of last year's withered leaves^ 
a large moth some aj Inches ucross the wings, 
yei so well do the greys and browns of ilB. 
versicoloured wings harmonise with their sur- 
roui-.dings. that even knowing their haunt$^ 
you may search (or a day on the young birch 
and not lind one female. Their bodiet arc w 
hravv that thev arc almost incapable ol 
flight, and only fluller clumsily cvtr Ihe 
ground from one young birch to the next, to 
deposit their eggs, one of which may be seen 
in the picture adhering 10 the birch twig. 
Unlorlunalely, this beauliful inse«l has become 
very rare, only occurring in one small district 
in England, and in 'Perthshire in Scotland.. 
though it use({ to be common in England years- 
ago ; no cause for Its disappearance is known,. 
though honey-dew on leaves, if given to the 
larva; in captivity, is always fatal, and it is., 
thought that this might hove some bearing 
on the question of its decrease. The large 
caterpillar is a fine pale green colour, and has. 
a short horn on its twelfth segment, not un- 
like the larva of otie of the sphirigidae. 

6. — So valuable are they as trailing plants- 
upon banks; rockwork, and Ihe like, that in a 
cultivated slate the blue or whitc-llowered 
greater and lesser periwinkles must be- 
familiar to everybody. As truly wild plants, 
howeviT, their occurrence is rare. The lesser 

Seriwiiiklc is a native, being found wild fr'onv 
laffordshirp southwards ; but alltiough. ihe- 
periwinkle is also found wild ii 
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poplar appear before the leavt 
developed in early spring, and 
large in size, dark red In colour, ano 1 
numerously produced, the male catkins ot 
black poplar (see the first picture), and 



. of the 
are fully 
they are 






irihing. 

UpOT 



When 



ight. indeed, well be mistaken [or ; 
caterpillars. The seeds— which are borne onl 
by female trees — ripen in May, and art- er 

from which cloth ami paper have been mam 
f act u red. 

a,— Spring will soon give our wild ralibil 
the chance to increase and multiply, of whic 
they are notoriously so ready to take advar 



Europe and North Africa. 
7. — The yellow-horned moth is to t* seen oiv 
Ihe wing in early spring— March and April — 
in our birch woods, and is found during ihe- 
day at rest on the trunks or twigs of trees. 
But it requires to be searched lor Very Care- 
fully, owing to lis protective colouring. It is 
grey-brown, with transverse dark lines on the 
fore wings more or less indistinct. Those founit 
in ihe North of England arc darker than those 
of the South, as nill be seen by comparing 
the two photographs. 



EVERY READER WHO WANTS TO 
BUY OR SELL ANVTHINa SHOULD 
TRY OUR SALE & EXCHANBE. 
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THE. W£iLii'ii WlL.i> LIFE IW PICTURES. 

{See pajie 2go.) 



I. Male CatkimoltheBlackPoplH, Poy>iiJuj ni^ra (C. Percival-Wiseman). 2.WIU ribbit, Upus cumcuUii (R. Boakes). 

3. Wbealear, Saxicola lenanlln (AllanMin and KUpv). 4. Milc Catkin* ol the CommoD Sallow, Salix c. ' 

heavUy-Udcn with p«IUa (G. Parkin). 5. FemaJe Kentlih Glory, Endrnmis versicolor, on birch 
C Greater Periwinkle, Vmca mayor, and Leuer Periwinkle, V. minor (O. B. N«rr(>y;). 7. Yellow 
Pavicornii. The npper and darker ipeclmen it typical of the North ol England, and the lower and lighter at I 
(A. E. Xoiige). 



Lffui cunicultis (R. Boakes). 
Salix caprea. (howlag antheri-^^-^ I ^ 
birch twig (H. Haselden).'. >y IC 

. Yellowhorned Motb, Asfhalia O 
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Pleasure, 



POULTRY. 

Bt -chanticleer.' 

Poultrr SKktiM. 

DL'KINfj rf.ent yi-ars jKiulirj'-kfepinu 
iin iip-M»-Uate methods lias enjjaKC'd 
[he attention of levers of aviculturf, 
and niuch good has been done by the 
<;JTorl'. of various poultry ■ocifties, who 
have, by combint-d cffons, advanced the 
industry in many ways. For the benpfit 
of interested readers I will describe the 
objects of the three principal stxrieties, 
utility and fancy. 
The NatiMial Poultry Organltatlon Society. 

Under the presidency of the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury (who takes a keen 
imcrcsl in all that appertains to utiUty 
poultry culture), the National Pouhry 
Oi ^''anisattun has done a go<Kl work in 
iniprovinj; the quality and the increase of 
the quantity of ckks, poultry, etc., pro- 
duced in Great Britain, the mainlcnatice 
of regularity and unift,rmity of supply. 
the provision of facilities for rapid transit, 
the brinjpnn of the producers and retailers 
into closer touch in orUiT that the bi'St 
available market m.iy he obained at a 
minimum cost, whilst one of the chief 
objects is the organisation and develop- 
ment of the poultry industry as a most im- 
portant branch of British At,'Ticuiture. 

Various depots, afRliated with the 
National Poultry Organisation, have been 
established in the different counties with 
txcelleni results, which proves how im- 
portant the extension of combination in 
mnrkelinR is to our rural communities. 

Such egg and poultry societies, con- 
ducted on co-operative lines, spread all 
over the country, have given an enormous 
impetus to poultry and egg production, 
securing (Ojpeclally in rural districts), 
more adequate returns to poultry keepers. 

In the summaries of results obtained— 
which is published from the N.P.O.S. 
Ixjndon office, U, Hanover vSquare, W.— 
the price obtained by producers has in- 
rreaued considerably, and a good profit 
distributed amongst the members. 

Leaflets and other information can be 
obtained, while all subscribers of one shil- 
ling and upwards are entitled to the 
Society's privileges, and subscribers of one 
guinea are registered as members of the 
council. 

Mr. Edward Brown, F.L.S., U the 
' Society's experienced Sfcrelary, and will 
be pleased to give advice on the establish- 
ment of branches for collection and dis- 
tribution of eggs and poultry. T should 
ndd tli.it Mr. Brown has travelled exten- 
sively on the Continent. America, and 
Canada, and can testify as to the method> 
of [Huiltrv culture in those countries. 

.■\ poultrv inference (three davs) will he 
held this \<Tir at Readinj,', on July <ilh. 
loth, and tTih. 
rtlUty poultry Club. 

The sixKi-n weeks' l.iyinir compc^tition. 
arrangi^d everv year bv ijie I'tllilv Pouhry 
Club, directs j.liblir iitlenlion to the ex- 



cellent work being done, and 1 strongly 
urge all interested in poultry to become 
members, especially as the annual sub- 
scription is but 2s. 6d., and, in addition 
to other advantages, entitles members to 
the Year Book (165 pages), which con- 
u.ins monthly notes to poultr>' keepers, 
an tjig register for recording the number 
of eggs laid daily by each pen. 

1 he objects of this club are to encour- 
age the breeding of pure or cross-bred 
birds, with due regard to utility by breed- 
ing only from selected layers, to give 
prizes for the most efficient and economi- 
cal system of packing and marketing 
jxiultry produce, to give prizes at shows 
for poultry and eggs, to establish laying 
competitions between pens of birds under 
proper managenient, to obtain the best 
advice for members on all matters relating 
to the selection, breeding, and keeping of 
[wultry, to facilitate change of blood from 
Rood-laying strains between members; a 
register of birds and eggs for exchange 
en.'ibles members to obtain new blood in 
their yards without cash expenditure, and 
various literature is distributed amongst 
members from time to time. The hon. 
sec. is Mr. E. W. Richardson, Stock's 
P'arm, Rayne, Braintree, Essex 

The pQHllry Club. 

.As an ardent poultry fancier and judge 
I would draw special attention to the 
Poultry Club, which, since 1S77, has been 
doing a good u'ork in the promotion of 
tlie breeding and exhibition of pure-bred 
poultry; in fact, aviculture, generally, 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the club, 
which now has a membership of about 

Lord Deerhurst is the president, and all 
the officers are experienced poultry fan- 
ciers, who, at their monthly meetings, 
discuss the advancement and protection of 
the interests of poultry breeders and ex- 
hibitors, and when one considers the thou- 
sands of shows held each year, it will be 
seen that such a club is needed. 

The suppression of fraud and dis- 
honourable conduct engages their atten- 
tion, whilst valuable cups and medals are 
offered, and exhibitions held under the 
Poultry Utub rules. The subscription is 
but 5s. per annum. Mr. (i. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake, Cabtree, Sandling, Maidstone, ts 
hon. secretary. 

SpccUtUt CInbi. 

.Almost every breed and variety of jxiul- 
try can bo.ist of a society or club to pro- 
mote and protc'ci its interest, and, in my 
ojiinion, liie success and popularity of a 
breed is generally due to the strength of 
its society. 

S|)ecialist clubs not Only advance the 
bieed.s of jHuillry, but confer logdher as 
10 the standard of I'.sceilence for fanciers 
to brfin! to. as. in order to attain perfec- 
tiun. it is neii s-ary to have an ideal. 

The consideration of type, aV/.o, c<)lour, 
:ui,l niarkini^s is a matter of great impiirl- 
;iiu'i', e^pe^■!ally when ihe show arena i- 



the desideratum. Members' shows are 
annually arranged, when the club's valu- 
able challenge cups are competed for, the 
judging being deputed to Specialist Club 
Judges, duly elected by the members. 

As I have previously pointed out in these 
columns, to succeed with poultry it is 
necessary to take up one breed and to 
learn all about it. To attain these ends 
it is advisable to join a club or society, 
whilst if egg production akHie is required, 
the Utility Club or National Poultry 
Organisation Society will be found the 
iMosi suitable. 

A Ladlei' Poultry Clnb. 

A Ladies' Poultry Club has recently 
been inaugurated, which bids fair to be a 
decided success. The subscriptran is 55. 
per annum, and the secretariat is in the 
capable hands of Mrs. Frank Bateman, 
The Lodge, Shinfield, Reading, who is 
known as an experienced poultry keeper. 

.Already fifty members have joined, and 
two handsome challenge cups are to be 
offered at the first siiow. I should add 
that Rule 7 reads : — " Only those ladies 
are eligible who arc bona fide lady fan- 
ciers, who are absolute owners of poultry 
which are kept under their own super- 
vision and at their own expense, ajid thej- 
must not reside at the same address as a 
male fancier who owns or exhibits -the 
same breed or breeds. " 
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DOCS. 

AJOR BIRKBECK, of Settle, has a 

large kennel of Irish water spaniels, 
and amongst the surplus stock he is 
wanting to sell is the well-known champion, 
Patsv Bovle. 

The West Highland Terrier Oub has hekl 
a very successful annual meeting under the 
presidency ol Colonel Malcolm, C.B., of 
Pollallocii, and when, as hon. president, the 
Duke of Argyll was re-elected. There is now 
a large membership, which shows that the 
white terrier is gaining In favour. 

The Baroness Campbell has been elected to 
the position of Presidsm of the Italian Grey- 
hound Club, in place of the Nfarchioness of 
Waterford, who has resigned. She heid the 
posilion for several years to promote (he for- 
tunes of this graceful little breed, which also 
reigns supreme in Siam. Ijeing the favourite 
dog of the King and Queen. It is a very 
dainty little midget, and one of lis fascina- 
tions is its graceful prancing gail and its 
swan neck. The fawns are most in demand. 

The popularity of the Pekinese spaniel has 
grown to such dimensions that a specialist 
show o( ihe variety is in contemplation, when 
nil dmibt Ihe wealth of colour (red) will join 
[(.rces with wealth of ownership to moke a 
grand display. There is no doubt that for 
siiTUv lima past the possession of a good 
Pc'kinese has meant a very tangible asset of 
siin-.e riinscquenoe lo poor dog owners, and of 
Kr'-.ii pdrle to those who io<* up the variety 
fur :i certain distinction of dog ownership. 

I li'arn that in New York the bobtail sheep- 
dog is Vi&rt seen, and that collies meet one 
i-yervwhere. Why dees not some enterprising 
(ji-r-am liven up the .\'nerican irade in dogs bj 
expiTiing good sp rimpn= of (he bobtail? 
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CATS. 

THE chief difficully thai an ordinary cal 
fancier has to contend with is lo dis- 
cover what is really the matter with 
their pets when they are taken ill. There is 
an old and true dogfma Ihal Nature is capable 
of curing all curable disorders. 

There Is a limit to the assistance of medi- 
cine, and a very easily -reached point where it 
is harmful. There is practically no limit to 
the assistance and benefit of good care and 

Until a Few years ago our vetennaries con- 
sidered cats and their ailments quite beneath 
their notice : consequently, if they were called 
in to prescribe for a cal they would treat it in 
the same way as a dog, and in many cases 
disastrous results have followed. 

Happily, since Ihc cult of the cat has in- 
creased in our midst, many qualified and un- 
qualified men have made a special study of 
cats, and have learnt by experience how very 
carefully such delicate and sensitive animals 
as Persian cats should be treated in sickness. 

But, after all. no one is really so well htlcd 
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gifted wilh ordinary intelligence 
and powers of observation. Success lies chiefly 
in knowing when and how to use a few drugs. 
Never ba in a hurry to give a cat mediL-inc. 
In so many rases a change of diet, or an extra 
amount of fresh ait and esercise will quickly 
bring about the desired improvement. 

If, however, ihe novice, aller studying some 
of the care fully- written cat books, comes to 
the conclusion that Ihe animal really needs 
treatment, then it is very advisable to have 
sssislance. 

Cats are difficu): creatures to dose, and the 
correct method of administering medicine (o 
them is a most impoHanC consideration. It is 
best for one person to hold the cat, and lor 
another to give the medicine. With the finger 
and thumb of the left hand the moulh should 
be opened, and, wilh the right, the medicine, 
either in capsule or liquid, put down the 



A knowledge of how painlessly 10 carry this 
out is very important. The most humane 
method is to place the anima! in an air-light 
bos, into which has been placed previously a 
piece of lint, cotton-wool, or sponge soaked 
in about four drachms of chloroform. 

This produces at first anaesthesia, or pain- 
less sleep, and afterwards death from failure 
of the respiration and heart. It does not 
cause a suffocating feeling or spasms as 
poisons do. Care must be taken not 10 remove 
the cat out of the box too soon, or else life. 



CAC£ BIRDS. 

Mating Ctnarlc*. 

TOUWRDS the end of March one may syfely 
commence making arrangements for 
mating birds together. 
In chosing the birds, for mating, let good, 
sound health and aclivily on both sides be 
Ihe one " cardinal virtue." Never, under any 
I'ircumstancf^s, try to bribed with unhealthy 
stock. It is just so much waste of time ; and 
even if an occasional success is scojjed, the 
young reared from unhealthy parents are 
ikeiy to prove a source of trouble 
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When in a proper condition ^or mating, ihe 
bird should be life and aclivity personified. 
The cocks, in their best vigorous song, re. 
spending immediately to the voice of Ihe hens 
with lusty noles, and the hens " calling " fre- 
quently to them as they hop restlessly about 
Ihe cage ; and as they get more forward in 
condition Ihey mill be noticed occasionally 
pulling at the feathers on the breast, and 
jumping about whilst holding; a bunch of the 
tips of their own feathers in the beak. When 
they arrive at the latter stage, no time should 
be lost in mating than, as they will usuaDv 
go to nest without delay. 

.\lfhough it is far better to allow the bird- 
to come into condition naturally^and thev 



will, as a rule, do so at the j>roper season — 
there are many birds which, doubtless, owing 
more or less lo mismanagement during the 
winter and spring months, require some 
special treatment for a short time prior to 
mating. 

If they appear at all backward at this 
season, ihey should be fed liberally, adding a 
little scalded rape seed to their diet twice a 
week, and on other days giving a teaspoonful 
of egg-food aboui as often. This food may 
be made either by well mixing half a pound of 
preserved egg yolk, as sold by most bird-food 
dealers, with a pound of powdered plain Dis- 
cuits, when the mixture may be kept in air- 
tight cans ready for use by just moistening the 
required quantity with a fpw drops of water; 
or by boiling a new-laid egg ten minutes, and, 
when cold, removing Ihe yolk, chopping It 
finely, and adding twice its bulk of stale bread 
crumbs, or powdered biscuit. 

Beside this, give the cocks a leal of dande- 
lion daily for green food, and the hens a pinch 
if inga seed every second day. This should 
have the efTect of rapidly bringing the birds 
into the proper condition. But. one must be 
careful not to bring the hens forward before 
Ihe cocks. As a rule, ihe cocks will require 
a week or two feeding up more than Ihe hens. 
The question of disiinguishing Ihe sexes 
is a puzzling one for a novice. Domesli- 
cation has practically obliterated sexual differ- 
ences, so that even esperlenced breeders are 
apt 10 be deceived about a given bird some- 



igorous, and continuous song of the 
cock, which is always accompanied by a very 
marked throbbing pulsation of the ihroal, a 
richer colour on the throat, and a more alert 
and bold appearance generally. Some heijs 
will make a fair allempt at singing, but their 
vocal efforts are fitful and disconnected, the 
voice weaker, and the whole appearance and 
gait more tame and " hennified. " They lack 
the " go " and bustle of their mates. 

"DAILY MAIL/' 



What Is It? 

Prize of £1 awarded. 



The What Is It of Miich gih i. 

ier lid* of" The "brass 'ii^scea'a 
cribed the WWt Is It, but scvi: 



No reader tbiu (icfiuitely 
DC ihoucht it n, tbe front 



ordinary pocket -knife." Thu wa< Ihe aa)»ir »ai bj Mr. Joseph Kionear, Tmean 
Villa, Wokmitton, and to him ItMrafnrs IIm prii* mt £t !• anrdad. Manv oibcr 
tolutions oeie t^uggesled. The Wbm I; 11 was thou(bt tr> be a pan of meat, spance, 
paper, a raioccdge or handle, a knifcblade, a foik, a lady's pntsc, a rasbci of bacon, 
a bair-bmsh. a lead.pencl], a comb, a match, cation, co.k, scissors! a blanket, a towel 
and cinnamon bark. Bat by fai the majority bcMcTed it to be a ponion of some culling 
instruneni—knife, scissors, or raioi. We would snggetl to compelitors thai in writing 
dawn their solution Ihey eiptess eiactly whal they Bean in clear langaage. Tbii is 
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Fart ol Iba back of a PenkBile MagnlBed. 
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Work for the Week. 



Tilt Flower G: 
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be attended to, and Iuwha should be 
swept and heavily rolled. Trees 
shrubs lately planted will be likely d 
(|uire copious woicrings. 

Continue to propiigaie tho-c beddiiif 
plants of which there is not a sullici 
st(V:k, and give to flower garden ]>]. 
V under glass the fullest po: 
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mild \ 



alhn 
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id borders for the C' 
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Apbldci. 

I'he familiar grfen fiy can be thoroughly 
depentlod upiin to have put in an appear- 
ance in the greenhouse, whilst its blue and 
black relations will prob.ibiy follow on later 
iii ihf or-tliard. .Sumebiidy praisfd the 
. ajihidcs as bting "e.\cellcnt imilhers, " and 
■ v,c can well Leiieve ii. Fortunately Ihey 



Roae Pmnliig. 

With the advent of .April this 
may be taken in hand, and now 
that the right time has crime the 
sooner it is entirely pcrforined the 
better. The I real men t of the 
rambling sorts has already been 
dealt with, and in the case of those 
that remain so many amateurs - 
appear to be entirely ignorant of 
the main principles of rose pruning; 
that it will be well to endeavour 
very briefly to set these forth. 

The hybrid perpetuals, hybrid 
teas, and some teas require r.^ther 
hard pruning; what is not gener- 
ally understood is that cutting out 
(he weaker growths and shortening 
the others back to a few inches in 
length results in the throwing out 
of more vigorous shoots. There- 
fore, particularly should large 
blooms be required, however weak 
the plant it should be pruned. 

After the late severe frosts it is 
probable that careful e.xamination 
will disclose the presence of a good 
deal of injured wood. Do not hesi- 
tate to cut this entirely out, even 
should what remain be but a 
sparse remnant. A sharp pruning- 
knife should be used. Secateurs, 
which are easier, .should only be 
used when the cut they make is an 
absolutely clean one. Always endea' 
when pruning ruses to picture what 
be (he resultant growth. As tea-roses 
the lenderest it is advisable to leave tJiei 
until the last. 




soiiie very powerful insecticide tci 
thoroughly dislodge them. 

Woodlice are best disposed of by means 
of traps in the shape of inverted pots filled 
wiih hay, pieces of potato, etc., whilst a 
visit after dark, with a lantern, is the best 
method of Reliinfj rid of slujjs that have 
made their iKinie under glass. 

Thinning of Seedling*. 

This is a hi);;hlv ini|Kiri.'int topical in- 
sowing in the case of all 

at the casi', this has been done it is 

probable that an early and «wi- 

"WU P'elP thinninp of the seedlings will, 

i alike in the case of pots, pans. 

■ and boxes under (jlass, and 
drills out of doors, be most essen- 
tial. A thoufrhtful jjlance al a 
seed bed will convince far better 
than can words how positively 

vounp sinte 10 the prospects of 
good afler-restilts. 
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Yucea Glorias a. 



lur are one of the easiest o( all pests to destroy, 
vill and this is a task that must not be ne- 
are glected. Under glass, if they be at all 
s the least trouble- 
nethod, and if pro])erly perforined 
with one of the modern vaporising extracts 
Solannm CaptlcMlrunt. 'it » tolerably air-tight house it will be 

.■\s the winter cherrv remains for so loiig 'horoughly efficacious. Select a still even- 
in good condition il'is tieservedly one of '"& f*"" the operation. Give air early the 

the most popular of pot plants. Plants i^^^^ rnormng, —■' " "-- ■= — -■— 

from which the berries are 



fall should 

pot to follow s 
gins lo appear. 



the whole of the plants in the house ; 



be pruned back and kept *!""'' syringing. Sho 

re, repotling in a smaller "* affecletl, dipping : 

! soon as new growth be- '"'^P «"'' quassia ma 

The stock may readih 



lid only a few pis 
n a solution of soft 
be resorted to. 



Other Peitg. 

Several of these, 
and red spider, ar 



ArtlBclal Fertilisation. 

Indoor peaches and strawberries w-ill. in is the great 

particular, well repay a little attention in once prcser 

this respect. The old plan of lightly dust- quire the 



in particular thrips 
fortunately by no 
y 01 extermination. Moisture 
;nemy to boih of these; but, 
in numbers, thrips will re- 
■cry thorough application of 



principle ihrouffhoui 
haps the (jreat majority of frardens 
ttould effect a most happy trans- ■ 
formation. Undoubtedly a JTreat 
deal , is lost by overcrowding. 
Nothing is more common than to 
see. say. two tomato plants <w 
half a dozen of some hardy annual 
growing where there should be 
but one. 

W'e suggest to the average gar- 
dener that it will be both interest- 
ing and instructive should he put 
the matter 10 the test by compar- 
ing the result* obtained from, say, 
an extra-thinly-sown row of main 
crop peas as against a row sown 
as is his ordinarv practice. 

0. T. 



B„«,» YHcca C'iloriosa. 

A Uutul Plant [or London Oardgnws. 

Thr Yuccas, or Adam's Needles, 
are ail native^ of the Soulhem 
L'nited States. .Mexico, and Central 
America. There are about twenty species 
of them, and the best known is represented 
here by a typical example in flower. 

It is an excellent garden plant, and is 
so indifferent to town smoke and dust that 
one may sec perfect -specimens of il in the 
villa gardens of London. It is not by any 
means common, .'imall examples costing 
los., but, once obtained, it is not easily 
lost. In a sunny position it flowers annu- 
ally, and there is no more beautiful hardy 
plant than this is when at its best. 

A glorified hyacinth is not an inapt 
description of it, but the leai-es nre stiff 
and shnrp-pwnted. and the flowers are 
creamy-white bells'. The fiowcr spike is 
terminal, and therefore the shoot which 
bears it grows no nw>re afterwards, but^ 
lateral shoots are developed lower down, 
the stem. There is very little to choo=e 
between Y. f;loriosa and Y. rciiirvijotia. 
Now is the best time to transplant Yuccas, 
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Two Good Cypripediiims. 

EASILY CROWN ORCHIDS. 



C. Lau'- 



he most tropical, 
s decidedly tropical, 
e of North Borneo. 

THE popularity of Cypripediums is due I' 's abundant in cultivation, and there- 
as much to their good behaviour f^fe cheap in price. The leaves are beauti- 
under cultivation as to their floral f"")' lessellated, and Ihe flowers are 
attractions. They are easier to keep in vinous purple, green, brown, and while. 
health than any other exotic Orchids, and C. Fairrieanum has green lea' 
they flower freely at least once a year, white, purple, and green flowers. 
Whilst the genus shows a very wide range native of the Bholan hills, and 
of variation, it possesses well-marked happy 
peculiarities in flower structure, the whole 
of the species, without exception, having 
1 pouch-like labellum or slipper. They 



of compact habit, producing long spikes 
of iuorj'-white flowers. 

We commend these for trial by thOEe 
who take pleasure in having the most up- 
lo-date flowers in their gardens. There are 
also, of course, new kinds of Roses, Sweei 
Peas, and other garden favourites in- 
numerable. The difliculcies of distin- 
guishing Ihe gems from the paste by 
catalogue descriptions aione are, how- 
ever, so considerable that professional gar- 
le'aves""and ''"^""^ generally find it most profitable only 
' to grow plants that they have (hemselvp* 

-ictually seen at the shows. 



n ordinary greenhoi 

Flower Novelties. 



Sword Lilies. 



also differ from a 
ing two anthers, 
shield-topped staj 

his " Fertilisa- 
tion of Or- 
chids," says of 
U y pripediums, 
" .'\n enormous 

tinction must 
have swept 
away a multi- 
mediate forms, 
and left this 
single genus as 
record of a 



: other Orchids in hav- It is astonishing how year after year thousand by dealers a 

each side of the the seedsmen contrive to offer quite a crop prices, too, which bring ihem within easy 

ho cannot afford 
to spend much 



of novelties, and whilst many of these range of the gardcr 
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simple 
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Orchid 



The genus is 
widely distri- 

north and 
south — more 
widely by far 
than any other 
genus in the 
order. There 
are, however, 
none in Afnca 

tralia. 



N an cyan us. 

chased at about 
2d. each. The 
brilliant scar- 
let Gandaven. 
sis or Brench- 



5 s. per 100. 

They should- 
be in everv 
garden where 

wanted; but 
there are hun- 
dreds of gar- 
de n s where 
thev are never 
This is 



because 



Cyptlpediuiii F: 



Two Good LadlM' Sllpperi. 



CypripKliuT 



only 

they 

happen (o come 

aicng or catch 

-straight. ''"^ ^y*"' *"" '* 
may be for 

num. want of a Utile 
forethought on 

among the the part of the 

easiest of Orchids to breed and hybridise, eventually prove to be failures, inasmuch gardener, amateur as well as pnsfes- 

consequently thousands of seedlings have as they are scarcely heard of again, Ihe sional, who relies upon the ready-made 

been raised in gardens. The two species year nearly always does produce one or bedding plant for his summer display. 

here represented have proved it>ost valu- more new flowers of real merit. Gladioluses ^re happy in any ordinary 

able breeder plants, C Lawrencianum The most promising of what are offered g.irden soil, and they flower inflate sum"- 

being a parent of about 120 named this season appear to be (he following :— mer and autumn. Their cotours are of all 

hybrids, whilst C. fairrieanum, although Hybrids of Impaliens Holstii, for pot cul- shades, even blue being represented, but 

father of only some 20 hybrids, stands first lure and for the open border, comprising a the carmines and scarlets are by far the 

for quality. The re-introduction of the variety of colours. The parent, a red- most effective. The corms are as portable 

Jatter species in quantity a year or so ago flowered Balsam, only lately introduced and sate as Crocus corms ; indeed, ihey 

caused great excitement among breeders, from East Africa, is a plant of decided require the same kind of handling, except 

and now, wherever one goes almost there merit. Cheiranlhus Ketvensis, a fine thai, being tvo or three feet high, they 

are to be seen plants of it bearing tat seed- winter-blooming VValiflowcr, with fkjwers must be set further back in the border, 

pods, with the tell-tale breeder label at- ranging in colour from a delicate sulphur r.nd, of course, Ihey require to be planted 

tathed. shade to purple-violet. It will flower five about four inches deep. Wind interferes 

The range of variation in the flowers or six months after sowing, and continues with the flower spikes unless ihey are sup. 

and leaves of Cypripediums has its con- in bloom for a very long period. Glau- ported early with slakes, or, better still, 

comitant in the variety of conditions that cfum IciocarPutn, a new species of Horn planted in a position sheltered from wind. 

the species thrive under. The hardy Poppy from .Asia Minor, flowers dark A bed in a conspicuous place may be 

speries. including our own native C. cal- orange-scarlet, wi^ black spots at base, made a glorious picture in July or August 

ceolus, may be grown in a fern rockery or Chrysanthemum inodorum pienissimum^ bv filling it now with a mixture of 

bog garden; then there are some which "Bridal Robe," described as being ex- Gladiolus comis, about six inches apart, 

.-ire happy in a greenhouse from which cep'ionally florifcrous, and vcr>- valuable and planting over them mixed Pansles, or 

frost alone is excluded; others which do for bedding purposes- Wallflower, Sut- sowing seeds of some annual, such ais 

well in an intermediate temperature, and ton 's Ivory White, a iM^^e-flewered variety i'hleic DrMtntnandii or Gypiopkylla. 
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PROfESSOa KEITH-NARVET^OI^MODERN Answers to Correspondents. BX.NJ^. 

MIRACLES. IPSCIAL AKNOUNDEMKNT. (British EmplM Naturalists' AsMciatlon.* 

IDMhiMi Entirely Cond In M«tt Ontltoly t^,T<S I' ^L'm'^l't'^Z.^i ''"'l»\o'^* m'"'*'"d *£Jfd "^ d" c* ""■ ^"""""t 

C"W- lMBona'.mrm-i 'n^r"''rtia"Bn" ll-^m"^"!."'!; "»j''^'> Gove rn me" allow "'i. ,p«fardiica°upt "( 

'ihe public has recfrntk btsin grfally in- .B»«.Brs 10 ineir nug.le., *a ma p.aps.eii, as'iar Jf £*« A^^po °i"l''or'dE"m^?i^b* prepi^M? 

tereslcd in u ^v.lus of ttoiidciful lurrs eFtfiifd JJdtc'siT'imo'Bw'lo nuOil»Co'"*l "y 'po»"%co' '^"' i|'»'"'^l'cs : iij, Cheapside, E.C, ; j6. Lude^ie 

is known 10 every iriider f.( ihis pixpcr. iind Ccuppn* (Ilk* Ihal «n pag> ..) cut (rem ^'u'i;„ h.™™« «ia luui. h»,i..r, «. n™ Rnnd 

ii is his work in one «i>et-ial diretlion il:ul iius >"• tu'ieiii kum of "The CnimiiyJiii* " ■«! si"t?^' ^11^ a diV^unt "f V p^i "ni » 

£™i;i;%r':,?,:r™Vis';;ri;";Si riEU"':"l"ss?."Hr'" ""•'^ "j;i='£^ ., », .....„„......,„, 

bten working si-i-iii almoM like mirades, but N.B._Be«il»i» whe dcslra Is hiavi •peelmani Sdlteiied'eBveloBe mS «o i'ook Id ttaioDi'' " 

Ihcir enplanaiions iirr- quite rnsv lo obtain. IST.!""!.!?' .ti" V"**?'^ l' ''i'"..!!'* ."f.*;; A|i|Jle«..>,.. .„. -.wobwWiip.'-iV.ui., .<'.d«. 

Professor KPi.h-Harv.y, .his highly success- Slf STa^^l'",:?;..'.*' Si \-. !.rng"."'"Ln'; .?,;, """^r tL± ".tH'.Tit^^.ll.^XriV 

ful spei-iulisl, has given Id ihe world Iht real •■■»o*m«nB inr mamliax. A liat si aipatla !■ puta- jiojjn^ a siampediDdiddieU'ed envelope and one 

is in his new ireaimcnl of dfufness 'and its Trew Id Ssndy Soil.— All tht irees you name a.E.N.A. LlM.'-the Sm liii o( uember. clat.i. 

astonishingly successful rcsulis ihal ihe world — |>oplar. oak, acacia, beech, and syeamore— Mein*eK"^o'"ill^deniiry''spMim="! ^"V'«^« 

has been surprised. will llounsh in sandy soil in the neighbourhood ol Eiehaniet, etc., eic., may now be'abLained un 

He, it was who publicly esplodcd ihe old- of Ascol.— (to f. Hall, Wandsworth.) •pplication, 6d., poit (ree. Poiia] orders preferred 

fashioned lln-rry Ihui deafness i-ould only result Irish Water Spaalels.— No doubt you would '"• AA'appllcfltioDi should be addmied to ilie local 

from the breaking of the ear-drum. Ho b.- utilr 10 oblain a "good puppy from Major 'fci.ii.r)r ui ihe dimici, or to Ml» G. B. Norrers, 

poinied out ihal in nearly ev.-ry case deafness Birkbeck, ScUle.— (to .V UnswOBTil, Liver- ctinai. .1 jidd,M.°M atn—All ™r«.ioB. ^ 

resulted from alrc^hy of the inner muscles of pool.) dixiom, change) nf addreis etc etc to bt 

the ear. Moorbcns In BMhG*.— No, it is not at all '"='"p?'''='' "l'''^""' '""'i"' <=' i^" ''''■ >>"'"" 

Professor Keith-Harvey's greal work, how- unusual Lo find moorhens perched in bushes, Me^iVr, Oii!"ci.o'il^'?}ld'R/ad Bolt'^^^ ^' 

ever. lay not in establishing a theory, but in especi;illv in Ihe winter. Where cover is scarce PrajMMd'camp In UM N*w ' Farut.— Mi. Percy 

practically putting il to a greal use— Ihe Ihi'v habiluuDy resort to bushes or trees in Johnion, B.K.N.A., who i^ oteanising a holiday 

curing of the thousands of those who suHered woids.-<lo J. ALLAN JACK.) ""?s"for''this" carn'rwhich will'K "LTadhur"' 

from ihal dread disease, deafness. Cat's BaUnesi. — It may be that your cat is New forest, for the' third Auguii runninE' 

casling his coal, as Persians do at this season. we"Sl".e'^"'t.sonS^'r'n"°vi«°''d °h '' "i? "'' 

have a little eczema ; in which case, send to 01 jos. for a fortnight per man. The camp icili 

.Vlr. Wilson, Ashford, Middlesex, for some ' 



n.— (lo A. C.) 



. Mr. John 



Gnawed BranEb ol Sycamore.— The author PlioiaBraaliiP ol Siiaolmens.— Liiccsteb Di< 

of the destruction to bark of a svcamore was !'■".■ "':,^- L-mber', <,, Higlifield Street. I.ei«,- 

. ■ probably, as you suggest, a squirrel ; il might membJrrai /noniUial Tha%7e ''b",^^'^h^.'^^" 

search of larva!, as squirrels are i nsecti'vorous "'"l B° to him as o-nfr if The" op^ifgV Noll" 

lo some eMent.-(to Miss S. C. Benms.) T L. BoSas^Rl-chm^d" Houti^V,!™^ \v«: 

Food for Torlolse.^Feed your roriisc upon iolli, win be pleased 10 photoetaph any nainnl 

water 'within reacB. H kept in a garden, it ma^t'E^'ine'losed for ^oji'age™'' '"«=«'"'"""'»' 

should hibernate in autumn under the ground, SMomfarir Kohooto Jahi bi iIm Kuiua) Aid 

remaining until the spring. It il does not burv 'thBrnft— hiiieciatly wirlcoire is the succci; 

itself, it should be placed in a box with some rogefher ^wo"^econdL,J' ?c'ho''X"'nametv'°^h^ 

hay, and kept where the frost cannot reach il. Giammnr School, Tottenhani, aad The Colleee 

— (W. Lamukrt, F. RknDle. and others.) «h,,^-on-S^^a. Colwj-n Bay. Mr. C. H. Cox, Sit 

Pierced Blackbirds' Eggs.— The case you _' We"hl« altel°d''i°'Vec7iv"d°°tw*o'''''D^7l'*'of 

Professor Keith- Harvey's ircatment is at quote of four plerceti blackibird's eggs hatch- most iiitctc^ting material from Colwyn ^y,' per 

once simple and permanently etieclive. It is ing. mentioned in Mr. Kearlon's book, is cer- ^'- t'owler, of The College. On Enishing wiih 

possible for every sufferer 10 undertake the tainly t^iposed 10 Ihe experience of poullry eiHs^Kl^ool!'''*W^l" aoV'm*as'ier5™'^mi'>i»es '"of 

hope of a cure. There is even no need to pay ment with several different species of our most ''"'"^^ *'"' corresponding tchoolj write to the 

a firsi visil to a doctor, for the advice netes- jibundanl birds- Ihosc whose numbers Wfuid l-klVe S \V wh'D'"if''hun' 't^cKiln'lV'iii '^"'i^""". 

sary may be given by post. - be.ir reduction, to see how far ihis holds ir"ud. ilocal Llii's.— Will aU local ,eci"etaiiei 'who h"vf 

In a book which has been specially prepared — (lo Bolton C. W.u.i.er.) '"" y" sen' their lists of members lo (be organising 

by Professor Keith-Harvey this system of . Micro. SUdeS.-For preparing in-eci ,K.s,e. R^rSl,"'' J;,e,'*'do"«Ts%a"ly a^J^L^'ibl'^!'' 

treatment is cuplained. and so imponanl is j,„ai; ;„ g]y„rine i distilled water -, narls VralHioaHon tor ta'enUsiMilc-In answer to in- 

this, matter to thousands of people Ihat ar- acetic acid 12 drops lo the ounce For mount- T'"" *""".,''"', '"''e" desirous oS qualifying 

rangemenls have been made thereby every ■ , Glycerine ., waler ,, and half quanlilv gene^on" inteipreil.ion JTIhe ph.«c" r«nl.r 

person may receive a copy of this book free of ^^id. In fixing up the cell, use pot\ize o'r reader." For the future this Sill be hel^ to 

Charge on application. b^own cement for both cell imd ever; th. i'^""'' ">' P"-" ""PJ" «j'"= 'he address of 

We earnestly advise ev,-rv reader of the ^jg,, „; „|| should firsl be rubbed - true - on t^rvticL^^f tII ^H.^v 5" f" JSf*"' >" 

Co.J>.TRV.sii>E, who ,s suffering cither rom fi„^ g|ass-paper.-(,o M. I.. HoM., Notf.ns- ^at eVry week Thi. Tregard^d ., .Vci.n i 

deafness, noises in the head, discharges from ^am.) because unltss the new member doe. in naliS read 

Ihe ear. "^ ^''rache. lo write at once for improving Colour ol Bnllfinch.-Vm, can '''f%S^!r„''Ji*lmlii:rJhin"'''' "'" "" ""'■""■'=" 

Professor Keith-Harvey s advice. To neg ect j„ „„,i,- . ■ .1, 1 i ■ ' """"""ed membcnhip. 

»^, irnMhlo i= ih. o-roa.t^t fnllv fnr .l^afn™ != "Jo "o'li'iB lo uiiprove ihe colour now. It IS Hcw Msmliera tan Worti.-Mr. 1.. M. Cu.tis. 
ear trouble IS the greatest folly, for deafness IS y j j^j . nioulting B.E.N.A., gave a lecture on British butt^rflie, and 
a disease that grows more serious as days - ' ^ irealmen. wnuld he nf , se "'"'''' "' "'< We.leyan Guild of Holbeach. Lines- 
progress, and the longer it is left the more rJr:" ,h , ,-°ll '"p"""^" wou d lit. of use. ,,,,. „,j,er day. This seems a good way of esiend- 
j-a^ , :. L « . ■ When Ihal time arr ves eive a liberal suddIv inir imetfst in nn-im-i- anit -irn»mo •ii..,ii,in ^ 
difficu t It becomes to effect a cure, „, „.,.,.„i . j .,j *•. 7 """•" ""IV'y ing '"'•"" "! "J!""; and drawing aitention to 
„. i_ ,. f ■ I. II f ■> °' "'^'Tnl food— wild seeds, fruits, and her- '"' B.E.N.A. in districts where our members arf 
I hat li^e Keilh-Harvev System can cure ^jp^ , give a bath frequentlv and once or twice *' ^'' '°° '^ form an active branch, 
deafness has been proved by ihe thousands of a week add twenty drops of chemical food lo V^n'^Voo^^,'"?''^™pned"^o™'he''"Holm>da'ic 
letters from cured palienls that have been re- i,s drinking water. This will help il 10 moult '^""■"1 History Club. Reigaie, will be lem to 

ceived. In each one breathes the glad iov of a liottir i-nlmir (m K r. WiM-mi.,^.., "">' Surrey member by Mr, w. H. Acted, care of 

renewed e>tlslence. or with hearing restored B^mtghanu) " .nrEHEAi,, Mr. Coup„.^,,^Argyfe^P„^^^^^^^^^ 

life begins again with all its happiness, J.ckdaw lU.— Imprc^er diet is probably ■'•""t"™ "^ MM»*'«r»— Mr. F. LumWs.Yeiee- 

To those who send a letter slating ihe par- ihe ^ause of the bird's condition. Feed on two t"n^'"r,1'"nie> phoTo-.rTn'h!"'art'ici'es";fe "'"'"^'•^ 

ticular nature of Iheir ailment. Professor parts brcad-erumbs, one part ant's cocoons and '""'■■■"■^-S, or .hould always' add ■■ B.E.N.A.- after 

Keith-Harvey is always willing to give special one pan volk of egg or crissel made crumbly "" "«"'"''"'■ 
advice that will be of immediate use in reliev- moist with mashed boiled potatoes. Add any 
ing the suffering of the afflicted. No charge scraps from the l.tble, as many insects as possi- 
whatever is made for this advice, which is sent ble, beetles, cockroaches, small worms elc 
together with Ihe book. Lettors or postcards or callow neillings, birds' eggs or ioung 
should be addressed I Professor G. Keith- mire, and anv sweet fruit in season i.et il 
Harvey (Room oqo), 117. Hnlborn, London, bathe as often as it likt!s,--(to C Vmib'ews, 
E-C. Rcdford Park.) 
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n MONGST ihe numerous creatures and no sooner does the district Lccoine brilliant retreat, cautiously cuts the thread 

M which one habitually finds upon distinctly urban in its tendencies than as she reaches the ground. 
"* garden wails or wooden palings, Marpessa surely vanishes. For :i year .\( Fig. 2 is shown a front view of a 

probably none is more interesting than Ihe or so, perhaps, she lingers 

spider known as Marpessa muscosa. With upon the bridt walls which re- 

one extremely rare exception, it is Che place her favourite fence, and 

l.irgest of our British jumping-spiders. and then, invariably it seems, dis- 

although by no means gaudily or even appears altogether. 

strikingly- coloured, it is a beautiTul crea- This peculiarity gives us valu- 

ture, with its delicate tints of pale and able assistance in our search for 

dark brown, and its quick but wary move- the little creature; but we need 

inents. Marpessa may truly be callec) a something more, namely, a pair 

suburban spider. of well-trained eyes for our 

quarry is by no 
means easily de- I 
tec led, as she I 
rests motionless 
upon the grey pal- 
ing. To say that 
she harmonises 
with (he colouring 
of her surround- 
ings would not be 
altogether the 
truth; but so great 
a resemblance has 

h e r brownish- '^™' '"™ °' ""^X™ 

speckled body to a 
splash of mud that 

the inexperienced iiatur- female Marpessa, considerably magnified 
alist might well be ex- in order to show the enormous frontal eyes 
cused should he miss her. which, in living specimens, are of a lovely 
Generally, however, transparent green tint. The remaining 

she will, sooner or later, eyes are much smaller, and are placed 
betray her presence by upon the back part of the head, 
moving, but, even then. The use of these large eyes becomes 
one would experience con- apparent when we consider the means by 
siderable difficulty in cap- which Marpessa captures her prey. She 
turing her, for she knows is, in fad, a mosf skilful detective, and 
well enough the means of shadows her victims, usually flies, with 
escape at her disposal, wonderful craftiness and dexterity. Shi' 
and will either dexterously will often occupy live minutes in moving 
glide into a crevice be- that number of inches, taking advantage 
tween two palings or, of every ridge-or projection, 
what is still more de- Ji may be a matter of surprise that this 
moralising to the attack- can be accomplished even upon a vertical 
Ing party, drop suddenly paling; but the secret lies in the fact that 
from the fence to the the spider, ■ before leaping, attaches a 
liTOund. breaking her fall thread to the surface of the wood_, and 
by means of a line of depends upon the strength and elasticity 
thread attached to the of this thread 10 bring her back again to 
wood. a firm foothold. 

Once amongst the The accompanying photographs (Fig. 1) 
herbage and loose soil give a very clear Hea of this interestmg 





K pbolograpbi ibow tbicc jUgcs in 



[t is seldom found far away from reader may 

its favourite haunt— the flat wooden lessness of ~ » — . ^ „,ki„ „* „ 

paling? so commonly found surrounding apparent upon makmg Ihe experiment, for ^^P^^le oi n 

parks, iiurseries, and the like; but the cunning '"=•'" i-.-i-^i-lv «™e- the soider .! 
it is or a most fastidious dispos 



iating thifi weak poini 



iittlc episode. It is ofte.i staled that 
spiders cannot see any considerable dis- 
tance, but, accurate as this may be when 
some s[)ecies* are under consideration, it 
certainly does not apply to Marpessa, 

By moving one's hand above the spider 

one can notice her beautiful green eyes 

following every movement. I do not 

mean to say that the eyes themselves are 

ition. but the whole head of ^ 

:tively appre- the spider is turned so as to conlinunlljv 

her otherwis ----'- "-- •• 



ilates death 
perfectly that lo detect 
her is well nigh impos- 
sible. " Why not pull 
Ihe thread by means of 
which she broke her 
fall?" the intelligent 
ibly enquire. The use- 
doing at once becomes 



watch the w 



e of susprcted dangeiv-' 



THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 



Country-Side Notes. 



Thoughts that do ojleii lie too deep for 

(Sent by J. C. Nosworthy, Bristol.) 

WHEN the April sun shines, even 
on the windiest stretches of our 
coast, you have only to search out 
a sheltered glen, on a sunny morning, to 
enjoy 'real spring.' All the earliest but- 
terllie^ have awakened from their winler 
sleep — ^the brimstone, fliclfering by like a 
scrap of yellow paper, the peacoclc, spread- 
ing tht glory of his damask wings witli 
azure eyes on a sunny corner of the (oo^ 
path ; the tortoise-shell, tawny and yellow 
with splashes of black ; the red admiral, 
velvety black, barred with scarlet and 
flecked with white — each as lovely as the 
cihers. .\ rustle by the drj- niargin of the 
wood path through the heather has drawn 
your eyes to the t'l'^y, glisieninf; curves 
of the escaping adder; and, where the 
herbage is already rank upon sunny 
hedgerow banks, a quick swirl among the 
lush grass has given you half a glimpse 
of the grass-snake's long, spotted, olivt' 
body that, like a waving whip-lash, is sud- 
denly jerked from sight. In many dis- 
tricts the harmless grass-snake seems no\\ 
to be utterly unknown, and 1 think that 
its fate is sealed wherever high (arming 
is carried on, with Its bare-irimm.ed hedges 
full of rat-holes. The rat, I believe, ex- 
terminates the snake, eating it r.ot onlv 
when it is small and weak, but boldly 
heizing and killing full-grown snakes over 
two feet in length."— From " The Country 
Day by Day," April 3rd. 

With the present issue of The Countbv- 
SiDE,' the publishing department has 
been removed to 2 and 4, Tudor Street, 
rtliere the Editorial offices have been 
situated since the conmieneement of 
the paper. Will readers please note 
that all com muni cat ions should be sent 
10 that iiddress? The CottNTBY-SiOR 
has now no connection with any other pul>- 
lishing house and we shall be much 
obliged if any of our readers who find Hny 
difficulty in obtaining their c<^ies will 
communicate with us at once; they will 
much oblige by giving the name and 
address of any newsagent who cannot 
si-.pply demands 

Mr. Kubinson asks us to state that 
owing to the severe illness from which he 
has been suffering during the lost few 
weeks, his pen has been almost laid aside, 
but is happily now on the way to recovery, 
and hopes once more to come into close 
touch with ah his readers. 

Will any who have communicated with 
him duri.ig the last three weeks, and re- 
ceived no answer, kindly remember that 
he has been entirely prohibited by his 
medical advisers from attending to anv 
correspondence, and that it .will be some 
lime before he can hope to catch up the 
arrears of teorii. 

A correspondent has written for advice 
as to the feasibilitv of introducing wIli' 
life, such as squirrels and owK,' into ; 



fairly large wood r.i-ar o large manufac- 
liiring town ; also for useful hints. There 
is no reason why success should not re- 
V ard so laudable an undertaking, provided 
[.atience and care are exercised in coniur.i> 
tion with the outlay of a small amount of 
money. If our correspondent owns th" 
wood, half the battle is already won, (or 
the thriving of such creatures is best m- 
cured by the provision of adequate protec- 
tion. It would probably be some years 
before much result became evident, 
though, after the creatures had begun to 
treed successfully in the wood, their ranks 
would sooji show a gratifying annual in- 

The first thing would be to obtain all 
(he local support possible. The co-opera- 
tion of a host of CouNTRV-SiDE readers is 
certain, and Cbere could be no better way 
of obtaining the wherewithal for a start 
than through Jls advertising columns. No 
tune should be kist in arranging for plenty 
of young squirrels, owls, and haivks from 
districts where there are enough and to 
spare ; hedgehogs, too, might easily he 
obtained by the bushel. 

The iniported birds and beasts should be 
reared by hand-feeding, and housed in 
roomy, clean, comfortable, and well-pro- 
tected quarters, for choice in the centre of 
the wood. Then, towards the end of the 
summer, they could be released by de- 
grees, not all turned adrift in a crowd, a 
supply of food being regularly placed 
where they were reared. And this food 
supply should be continued after the crea- 
tures are able to forage for themselves, 
(or if food is not forthcoming they will not 



fertile, whatever may be the case of those 
between nearer relatives, we have no 
evidence that hybridism tends to produce 
variations. The more the origin of our 
domestic animals is inquired into and 
searched out the more probable if appears. 
that their variability is simply innate in 
those particular species, and is not likely 
to have been induced by a mixture of^ 
se\eral. To take the appearance of light 
colours in domestic birds, for instance ; 
every canary- fancier knows that a " light 
mule," a Canary-coloured hybrid between 
a canary and a wild finch, such as the 
goldfinch, is particularly hard to produce, 
since a hybrid bred from a yellow canary 
is almost as certain to come dark-coloured 
as if its canary parent were green. On 
the other hand, some birds, especially the 
blackbird, are particularly apt to produce 
light variations without being domesti- 
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. The query of a correspondent as to the 
possibility of hybrids between a robin and 
a canary, or a ferret and a rabbit, calls to 
mind a very widely-spread misapprehen- 
sion. Few errors are commoner among 
people not well acquainted with animals 
than the idea that deviations horn the 
normal type may be accounted for by 
crossing. This has come down from 
ancient times, for the classical peoples had 
very liberal ideas as to the extent of hy- 
bridism. Thus one gets notions that the 
Manx cat, with its bob-tail and long hind 
legs, has a blood relationship with the 
rabbit, and that ducks born — as they may 
occasionally be — without webs to their feet 
are the offspring of a fowl on one side. 

In point of fact, however, the ascer- 
tained limits of hybridism are very 
narrow. It may be safely said that no 
authentic case of a hybrid between two 
animals of distinct orders, such as the cat 
or the ferret and the rabbit— a carnivore 
nnJ a rodent — has ever been recorded. 
Nor h.-ivi- hibrids been obtained as a rule 
between species of different families; in- 
deed, it is doubtful if any have been thus 
produced. Pheasants have, for instance, 
hybridised with grouse— the blackcock and 
capercailzie— but the grouse are very near 
the pheasants, and hardly merit the dis- 
tinction of a separate family of their own. 

Then again, setting aside the fact that 
hybrids between rcrrrote species at^ never 



recent discussion in a 
London daily paper regarding the posi- 
tions of plovers' eggs in the nest, and the 
fids to be inferred from them, it will be 
useful for future guidance to review the 
practical opinions expressed. First, wheit 
four (or fewer) eggs are found lying "any- 
ftow "—as countrymen say— in ;:lmost 
every case those eggs are fresh— that is 
to say, not sat upon. The exception.s are 
when the sitting bird has possibly dis- 
turbed the usual end-inwards position in 
leaving the nest; but since she steals off 
s<) gently, this must very rarely happmi. 
When eggs are found (especially fewer 
th.in four) with the small ends inwards, 
this is not necessarily certain proof that 
they are " setty," though the chances are 
that incubation has started. Yet, in in- 
st;mces of eggs so found, iind in which 
there is subsequent proof that they are 
fresh, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the small ends were worked inwards by 
the hen for her greater comfort when sit- 
ting in the nest to lay. Next to the water- 
iest, a smooth, polished shell is probably 
the best exterior test of incubation or stale- 
pess, while a comparatively rough, dull 
shell indicates that eggs are fresh. 



Honeysuckle leaves are the first tc- 
respond to the summons of spring, and 
their fresh, soft green is, year by year, an 
encouraging forerunner of the graceful 
trails of delicate blooms, which, in their 
good time, shall come to f.ll the summer 
■■woods with ravishing fragrance, .^mong 
the delights of a walk through the woods 
in April, it is interesting to note how 
relentlessly the vine of the hone^suckl* 
grips the supporting stem, and the way 
in which it gradually eats into the heart, 
eventually to kill its unresisting paimn — 
slowly, surely, and serpent-like. And per- 
haps more than one lural preacher has 
drawn upon this habit of the honeysuckle 
to point a simple all^otical story to rus- 
tic.5 whose daily toil is near the doom OF 
urchecked habit. 

» • w^ T ^ 

What in the early months of the year 
should we do without the primula family* 
There are five native spedes — Iheprimrose 
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(P. vulgaris), the cowslip (p. verts or 
officinalis, supposed to be the parent of the 
garden polyanthus), the oslip (P. elatior). 
the bird's-eye primrose (P. fartnosa), and 
the Scotch primrose (P. jcoJtca), which is 
possibly only a variety of P, fartnosa. All 
are beautful, but the two last are especially 
interesting because of the mealy powder 
on the leaves. This meal is really a waxy 
secretion, and it is usually conHned to the 
lower side of the leaf— the side in which 
the siomata or breathing spores are situ- 
ated. As the plants naturally grow at the 
base of hedge-rows, in the woods where 
dead leaves accumulate, and in other 
damp places, the stomata would be liable 
to be clogged with moisture, but this is 
prevented by the mealy powder. The 
resinous secretion on the opening buds of 
the cheslnut serves a very similar purpose. 
It keeps out the rain, and so protects the 
tender leaves from the effei 



About this time the glistening yellow 
flowers of the marsh marigold begin to 
star the deep green of wet meadows.- It 
is remarkable how hard superstition dies. 
Even now there are many who believe 
that to the marsh marigold, and also to 
the biittercup, our butter owes its creamy 
lint — a tint often artificially deepened to 
yellow by means of saffron— though, as a 
matter of fact, both plants are avoided by 
cows, for, like most of the ranunculus 
family to which they belong, they are in- 
jurious, if not actually poisonous. This 
acrid principle is, indeed, their defence 
gainst browing animals. They are so 
coospicuous, (specially when they are in 
flower, that if they were good to eat they 
would have very little chance of escape. 
The glossiness of their leaves is caused by 
the absence of hairs— a feature common to 
most plants that live in damp places, for 
in their case the risk of injury by rapid 
transpiration is slight. It will be observed 
that the attractiveness of the flowers of 
the marsh marigold is due to the coloured 
sepals. The petals are not easy to dis- 
cover, for they are dwarfed and converted 
into nectaries lo hold the honey. It is a 
striking instance of the co-operation which 
is so conimon in the plant world, an organ 
abandoning its ordinary function and en- 
tirely altering its character in order to per- 
form some other service for the general 
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One of the most interesting phenomena 
IS the action of plants under the influence 
of the weather. Many flowers, such as 
those of the common Herb Robert, are up- 
right on fine days, but bend down at the 

approach of night or of rain. The object b E.^ A"<'J>«''.ai'""d''''" ' 
evidently is to prevent the pollen from "^-'- '-'--'■ ~ "' 

being spoiled or washed away by dew or 
rain. Some like the crocuses, under the '*•**'•. Hamun 
same circumstances, close up their petals aENA^m.^^Ti 

instead of bending. When these move- obnot« anu Am. _ 

ments do not occur, the flowers are sufl^i- ^L«^^^nU:^^'^'\Si htit ^ I'i^^^l' 
ciently protected in their ordinary position. Awrtloaiion lo. MamMnMp.'-Re'gnlac lea. 
It is for this reason that the majority of ri.°ion''''i°i^' obt'a'iS c«""of''l^iir!hi"'V 
bell-shaped flowers hang downwards, as ?'"''S * •tampeil and addrencd eo.elopi'aod 

is seen in the Canterbury bells. In some °B'.B.N"!\iiu"-Tiie but u.t o( membcn c]< 
cases, no doubt, they are set verv nearlv Jf* f<'OK'»?l>ic«lly. wUb lin. oi Local Secreiai 

at right angfc, ,„ th. «em., b", . few S'&lUil Sl"."? " 

drops of rain lodging at their extremities To^'lita"""'' **" "'"' *"' 
are sufficient to depress them. Another 
group — the one containing the primroses 
^presents some interesting features. Here 
the flowers,^ though naturally upright, do 
not droop when wet weather comes, but 
the tubes are so small that rain cannot 
easily enter, especially as minute hairs ar- 
rest its progress, and the petals are thrown 
back to run it off. 



d(«e 



aow be oblained a 



.».. Alei. tt«(,n; .,., E. fool. ToUl, k-l t,>. 6i. 



AfflUated SocletlM.- An important meeline 
of the Hull Junior Field Naturalists' Club will 
be held on April jih in the Oddfellows' Hall 
— - Mull, to commence »l 8 p.m. 
F.C.S. (president), will pre- 
'" '-- given by Mr. J. 



No one. except the rat-catcher, 
honestly say that he. or (still less) she, Charl'otte'sh 
appreciates the presence of rats, which, in Mr. R. J. p, 

the interests of the comm^unity at large, side, when a lecture „ 

must be destroyed. It is quite impossible W. Boult, M.C.S., B.E.N.A „,.„ 

to oust such cunning pests by trapping, History of a Butterfly." Young men inTe'r- 
and dogs and ferrets are useless in nunv **'*^ '" "I's subject will be welcomed There 
situations, by taking up their abode in """ ^^f^J'f, ^P^"^'^' exhibits. On April 19th 
which rats show a good deal of common c^"", „ '>"■ '^"'^ ^""^"^ meeting, 
sense. The only effective means of L-et- j!^^^'"' ?'"''"', *" Sehe"«— This scheme 
ting lid of rats, though not necessarily of Hon Cord^i.TI-.KT' ^'^^f^'^'"":'- The 
tleir bodies, has b^n till recently \y i^°\^^;f^- '^'g" h« received the follow- 
poison; and poison, though laid in the "' London County Council Sriiool 

least risky manner, few would care to use _ " ShIIIington Street, Baiiersok, S W 

with other and absolutely safe means avail- " I'ear .Madam, — I am extremely obliged to 
able. The most up-to-date and (condi- >■?" f""" y<""- >e«er of the 36th ult., and the 
tionally) effective method is to bait with ^'^"y-™''.^ kmdly forwarded to the boys, 
virus, which gives rats and mice only a ,„ . '"' ""!} ' ?'" ^^"' ^ ^'^''y pleased indeed 
fatal disease. It is to be noted that the orde^ We r^ived'^™'' ''■ ■" '"" "'"''' 
" safe " disease takes about ten days to drawings; and specimenr 
work — the " risky " poison about this morning. Mr. Xboi 



Another of our early spring-flowering 
plants which has the reputation of being 
poisonous is the wood anemone, and no 
doubt this property is as useful to it as to 
the marsh marigold. It also is a member 
of the ranunculus family. But the flowers 
depend for their fertilisation on certain in- 
sects which come to feed on the pollen and 
in doing so scatter it about. Unlike those 
of the marsh marigold, they contain no 
honey, so the petals are entirely wanting. 
As sepals are generally stronger in texture 
than petals it is not surprising to find that 
flowers which owe their attractiveness to 
coloured sepals generally last longer than 
those with petals, and as most of them 
open early in the year or for some other 
reason are not likely to be visited by in- 
jects in a short time, this quality is most 
■iseful to them. 



ten seconds. 



Bygone Days. 

As the notes ol some sweet singer 
Live in echo, soft and low. 

Thoughts entwine, and memories lir 
Round the days of "long ago. 

April days o( joy and sorrow — 
Childhood's tears that lightly flow 

Tears to-d.iv and smiles to-morrow— 
Carel(>s9 duys of long ago I 

Summer days of promise golden. 

When life's fairest blossoms blow, 
Full of sunshine were those olden, 

Happy days of long ago. 

Autumn days, of haunting sadness, 

Hopes that fade, hot tears that flow 

For the vanished hours of gladness — 

lys of long ago. 



the Cambridge boys are 'delighted,' and a 

"'"' '■■="— ■—1 this exchange of letters and 

ig the country lads a great 



postcards is di 

deal of good." 

"The Batters 

considerable ai 

of imparting a< 



For (he . 

Br thp flickering firelight dreaming. 
Shadows come, and shadows go. 

Ghost-like shadows, to my seeming 
Spirits of the long ago. 

C. E. MURSHALL HAI.I 



1 boys have also derived a very 
lunt of pleasure and instruc- 
;me has been the direct means 
itional reality into our lessons 
, itlng, composition, history 

geography, and drawing. '' 

"I enclose a few letters, in which (he boys 
have expressed iheir thanks to you for impart- 
ing a mile sunshine into their everydav life — 
Vours faithfully, Lewis VAotiE." ' 
,J,^th '^'l^w "'^ ""^ interesting, and show 
that the children are taking a keen interest in 
the scheme. 

Fresh SchMls Uaked.-For the exchange of 
natural specimens, correspondence, etc. be- 
M!?n!I.-'°T'2 ?"'','^°"""'y schools, the Blackley 
Munic pal School. Manchester, has been linked 
with the Stowey School, near Gillingham 
Ken, Heads of schools desirous of taking 

«1^h h^^M ■*'V^^"'^ '*"'""' communicate 
«.th .he Hon, Cordelia Leig^h, jj, Chester 
Street, Grosvenor Place, London. S.W 
•^^^ Sugg„H„._The master of Stowey 
fniZ p V^ ^"egestion for the linked 
1=1 of the things he wants, and if possible, 
m ihe.r seasonal order. Especially should 
this be so on the part of the town teacher 
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Queries, Answers, &. Correspondence 



CortespoHdenti wili greatly oblige by iiirit- 
mg on one tide of the potptr only. 

Swui'i Accident. — The other aflernoon, as I 
was walking along the shore to await the even- 
ing (light, I witnessed an unsual incident; at 
least, in all my twelve yeat^' experience of 
wikUowling I have never seen wildfowl make 
a similar mistake in daylight. About thirty 
swans were flying stiorewards with the wind, 
which was rapidly increasing to a §ale from 
the north-wesl. Suddenly the leading bird 
swerved sideways, and attempted to turn, but 
eTidently misjudging his distance, tbe speed he 
was flying, and the strength of the wind, he 
crashed into a tree on the bank, and came 
down in a heap, breaking branches oH the 



joined his 



fell; but in 
watUled over the mud i 
panions, who had settled 
ently none the worse for his f: 
Bbntlgt. 

SIruge Death of a Hawk.— in y< 
the i6th inst., re strange death of 
am inclined to think 
that Mr. Morrison is 
wrong in his theory 
that tne bird's death 

tention being drawn to 
his man, my experience 
of the sparrow-hawk 
being that, in pursuit 
of quarry, it is abso- 
lutely regardless of any 
danger, especially so in 
hard weather. A spar- 
row-hawk once killed a 
linnet witnin six feet of 
myself and a friend, 
both of us having guns. 
1 wish Mr, Morrison 
had examined the bird's 
eyes, as 1 think myself 
the bird nad defective 
eyesight, which caused 
it to misjudge the 
striking distance.— W. 
F. Bentlkv, Pembroke. 

From a Colonial 
Reader.— On Saturday 
last 1 was amused and 
interested to see two 
rafs stealihg quinces. 
One of them climbed up 
into the hedge (quince 
hedges are grown here 
like nut hedges in the old 
the branches, and broke o 
fell to the ground, whi 
gripped them with his teetl 
into their runs.— A. J. Attb 

Age ol BlackMrdi.- While r 
about various marked birds in 
SltiG, iind of their disappearai 
ihfn returning to (he same spot, 1 should like 
to ask what is the average length of a black- 
bird's life? In the vicinity of some shrubs here 
has undoubtedly been the home of a pure- 
white-headed blackbird for about four years. 
On account of its while head, it has been 
coveted by many, who would rather see it in a 
glass case than (lying about. Last year it 
built a nest and brought up four young ones, 
being the first lime I ever found its nest. 
While I was climbing up to get a look at it 
they all (law oul with such a noise that a 
woman living near heard Iheni, and c.-Jled out, 
"Are you after my white blackbird?" 1 
wanted to know how long it had ibepn her bird. 
The answer was; " I have set traps for long 



enough to catch him, lor I should like to have 
him in my frcnl room." However, it is not 
dead yet. Once it was caught under a syaw- 
berry net, but was let go. 1 think the old 
lady's ■■ white blackbird " has had an adven- 
turous life.— J. Sharp, Pringworth, Sussex. 

Caii Stroking Glau.— I wi^ih to add my 
testimony to that ol those who believe cats 
stroke ibe glass to have the window opened for 
them, and for nothing else. My cat has done 
so for many years, and does it several times a 
day now. When he wants to get into my 
sitting-room from the garden, he does not ap- 
pear to have any agreeable sensation, but only 
great eagerness and anxiety to have the 
window opened for him ; he also does it after 
dark 'when the shutters are shut, but I am 

Laaibi bronght op by Hand.^Now that the 
fields are populated with the season's lamb- 
kins, the problem of providing lor such of 




very great surprise it started running towards 
the bank, but was soon re-captured by the bird 
and again beaten on tiie ground. This he con- 
tinued lo do until he had killed it, when I dis- 
covered that it was not a fish, but a good- 
sized land rat. The bird now visits the game spot 
once .or twice daily, capturing more rats, 
which, after having killed, ne carries off to the 
river, which is near by. as I suppose lo eat 
them ; but of this I am not certain, never 
having 9een him do so. 1 may add that tnere 
is quite a colony ot rodents near where the 
bird makes his capture. To me ttiis seems 
something quite unusual. — Ciixs. | H. 
Marshall, Colchester. 

The PaclBc Elder.—) should like to add a 
iew remarks to your account of this bird, 
which appears in The CotiN try-Side for 
February 33rd. I am the Scarborough dealer 
who was supposed to make the mistake of 
sending it out as a common eider, and, 
naturally, after being told that I had wrongly 
identified the species, Imade some, enquiries 
about it. I was aided 



my 



: by 
securmg another pre- 
cisely similar specimen 
on February 21SI. 1906, 
and determined that nu 



afterwi 



t flesn 



authorities in England 
and Ireland, who al 
pronounced it to be not 
a Pacific Eider 
tigrvm). 



but n 



rely tl 



species (S. moUis: 



«), 



jntry) and along 
the fruit, which 
his companion 

;e. Cape Town. 



E CouNTH Im- 



pressing one. Fortunately, they easily take to 
hand-feeding from a bottle, and a' lamb so 
reared is one of the prettiest and most amusing 
of pets — for a lime. But, unfortunately, it is 
the nature of lambs to grow Into sheep, and 
a pet sheep is not the most desirable of ani- 
mals. Its friends do not like to convert il into 
mutton, and its playful familiarities in the way 
of butting and intrusion indoors are rather apt 



Da Heroof Eat Rat*?— About a week uro I 
saw a heron watching something near a -tream 
of waler. which runs not far from my garden. 
In a short time the bird captured what I sup- 
posed to be a good-sized (ish, but as t had 
never kniiwn any fish to be in this small 
siream, 1 felt a bit surprised. The next 
morning 1 saw tbe heron again on the bank of 
the siream. when curiosity prompted me to 
watch him very keenly, when I saw him again 
capture what 1 supposed to be another fisn. 
This he carried on to the meadow and com- 
menced beating it most violently on the 



I Saunders, 
perhaps our greatest 
British ornithologist, 
who saw this bird, says 
with regard to it :— 
" The eider is simply 
5. moUissinia, with a V 
left from the larger 
dark expanse after the 

be traced in specimens 
[»'. *.,rf. in the British Museum, 
and Mr. Abel Chapman 
presented a fine ex- 
ample shot at Holy 
Island in 1878. 1 now 
question the identity of (he 1904 bird, and 
have done so since I looked into the matter." 
The true V. nigrum is a larger bird than tbe 
common species, has an orange-red beak, and 
a V which runs back far beyond a line 
dropped perpendicularly from the eve. The 
Oldham specimen killed in 1904 was of Ihe 
usual size and weight of S. mollissima, had 
the same olive green bill, and as the photo 
published shows, had a small V not extending 
backwards beyond the eye. 1, therefore, hoW 



ortgm 



opin 



nor the specimen secured last year (now in Itie 
museum at York) are anything" more than 
Somateria molliisima, the Common Eider. — 
W. J. Clarke. Nelson Street, Scarborough. 

Holiday Spot for Nalnrallsti.-'We think of 
spending our holidays in July on the Clyde. 
Can any reader inform me of a good cmtre .^ 
(or natural history cxpkHin^, with sanda foN- 
children? What is Wemyss Bay llfc^r— 
" Holidays," 
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A GlnltoBOiu Plaal.— There is no more won- 
derful plant than a Nepenthes. Its stems, 
roots, flowers, and fruit are quite ordinary in 
character, but its leaves are one of Nature's 
masterpieces. The lower portion is common- 
place enoug'h. being not unlike the leaf of a 
dracsna ; the upper portion is, however, quite 
unlike anything else in nature. The "•'<'- 
rib of the leaf is elongated and wire-like ; 
when young, it twists round snj' thing it 
touches, like a vinc-tendnl, and ao serves as 
a holdfast. At its apex !s what we call a 
pitcher — an organ something like a hot-water 
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jug w'lthout a handle : its rim, like the gills 
of a fish, and its lid a mere make-believe after 
it has opened, for it never shuts down again. 
The inside of the jug is a cunning trap, and 
at the bottom is a digeslive fluid, which first 
drowns and then "salivates" the insects that 
are caught. No one has yet offered an 
acceptable explanation of this extraordinary 
character in a leaf. Traps and allurements in 
plants usually have to do with fertilisation and 
reproduction, but the pitcher of Nepenthes 
means nothing except gluttony. Vet the plant 
itself is easily kept in vigorous health with 
no stronger food than is afforded by peat fibre 
and sphagnum moss. Still, there the plant is 
—wonderful, mysterious, and, in a ■ way, 
beautiful.. There is a fine collection of both 
species and hybrid Nepanlhes at Kew, one of 
which is here figured. The pitcher shown 
was a foot long, and held over a pint of 

HHiBBy Wheat.— In a recent number of The 
CouNTRV-iSiDi a correspondent claimed to have 
seen some peas raised from seed found in an 
Egyptian mummy's coffin, which claim, how- 
ever, was virtuallv disallowed. But in his 
" Botanical Rambles," I find the Rev. C. A. 
Johns makes the following assertion re 
"mummy wheat " :^ — "A few years ago it 
wa« announced that a mummy was to be un- 
rolled at the British MiiEitum, and a number 
of persons interested in the subject were 
present on the occasion. While the operation 
was going on, a genllPiiian who was standing 
by observed some grains of wheat fall out of 
the linen folds, and picked them up. with the 
intention of planting ihem and seeing whether 
they still retained the power of vegetation. 
This he did ; ot;e seed grew, soon became a 
healthy plant, and produced stalks, each of 
which bore from five to seven heads. . . ." 
A small wood-cut is anne.icd, " copied from 
an (-or. which grew from seed produced by 
this very plant," and showing the seven ears 
of com growing on one slalk. Would so good 
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a botanist as Mr, Johns have made such a 
statement if it had no foundation in fact? — 
A. L. G. F0W1.ER. [It is not conceivable that 
when a mummy was being unrolled "a gen- 
tleman who was standing by " would be per- 
mitted Co pick up anything which fell from the 
case. He would, 1 imagine, have had to 
surrender the seeds at once. The Rev. 
C. A. Johns must have accepted some hearsay 

Whlte-bMdcred Cimtwrnell Beauty.— Some 

time ago you asked if any subscriber possessed 
a Camberwell Beauty (Vanesia antiopa), v,ith 
a white border, 1 have a specimen with white 
border, caught by mv sister near Har.vorth, 
Nottingham, in September, 1872.— R. E, 
Ho[>GKiNSON. Rotherham. 

Frog SpawB.— We are anxious to have 
some frog spawn, but cannot find any round 
here, so we wondered whether any reader 
could send us some. We should be glad to 
pay poiitage. There seem to be no frogs, or 
very few. here. We wonder whether it is too 
near the East coast (three miles from the sea), 
as tiiere are ditches and ponds in which they 
could easily breed. — Miss S. Carkoll-Bensis, 
B.E.N.A., Balgare, Nortl^, Berwick. 

Parasites on Dead SqDlrrel — A few days 
ago. while in some woods n^ar here, I fouod 
a large nest in a tall oak tree, and, on climb- 
ing up to it, found it to contain a large dead 
squirrel (male), whici! f threw down so that 1 
could hold a post-morlfem on terra firma. The 
animal had evidently been dead some weeks, 
and was partly decomposed, attd I was there- 
fore very surprised to find it swarming with 
fleas. I had always thought that these insects 
left an animal when it died, and T have often 
seen them congregate on the ears of a rabbit 
that had just been shot, preparatory to taking 
their leave; but these showed no inclination 
10 leave. I brought the tail home in a glass- 
lopped box, and found no fewer than iS when 
I put it into benzine. — G. Mackrell, B.E.N.A- 

lainly usual for parasites soon to leave the body 
of the host on the laller'.^ death. But fleas 

for a long lime, and they, in this case, could 
not very well have found any other host to 
which to transfer themselves.] 

Wcaicl KlUIng a Q^I^One of my neigh- 
bours was driving over a piece of moorland 
the other day. when he saw a cat descending 
the side of a hill with a weasel holding on to 
the back of its neck. The cat proceeded for a 
short distance as fast as it was able under the 



The Microscope. 

THB HYDROZOA. 

/I LITTLE time ago we gave in this column 
r\ a photograph of a tiny coral colony. 
/ Related to the. corals in the genealogi- 

cal tree of sea-creatures are the hydrozoa, pre- 
senting microscopic features of much beauty 

All shells, stones, etc., picked up at the ebb, 
which have the appearance of being covered 
with short seaweed, should be carefully 
searched with a pocket lens 1 a little practice 
will enable the enquirer to discern that some 
of this apparent seaweed is of quite a different 
nature, and, if a little of it is placed in any 
form of cell on a microscope slide, with a 
cover glass (being careful to previously add a 
little water), it wi|l well repay an hour's close 
study. This "weed" consists of several 
different kinds of hydrozoa. 

The species of hydrozoa figured is called, 
scientifically, Obetia geniculata, and its chief 
peculiarity is that its life consists of an 
alternation ((f generations — Chat is, one gene- 
ration is of the plant-like form shown in the 
illustration, and from this arises, by a bud- 
ding process, the jellyfish kind depicted within 
the circle, and the descendants of the second 
form have again the plant-like appearance. 

ft will be readily seen, in the first form 
(which adheres to shells and stones), that the 

which arise, right and left, short branches, 
bearitig at their terminations structures o( 
quite different appearances. 

On the upper part of the stem the appen- 
dages are enclosed in wineglass-shaped por- 
tions of the supporting envelope, these 
appendages being the portions to which are 
assigned the duty of obtaining nourishment, 
being chiefly formed of a digestive sack, round 
the mouth of which is a fringe of tentacles 
which, in waving about, procure particles of 
living matter and convey them to the digestive 



effort to free itself from the deadly grip of 
its enemy. Yet the biood-thirsly little brute 
retained its hold until the poor cat. apparently 
from sheer weakness, was compelled [o give 
up. The weasel was so intent upon its victim 
as not to notice that anyone was near. Eventu- 
ally a boy, who accompanied my neighbour, 
jumped off the cart, and by means of a stout 
stick sup^eeded in killing the weasel. This 
was too late to save the cat. which died almost 
immediatelv. Is it usual for weasels to attack 
this kind of animal? I have been frequently 
told that a cat would be more than a match 
for so small an enemy. — W. Stokes, Hucknall 
Torkard. |T expect thnt tlic cat was a young 
one, and had made a clumsy attempt to calch 

Raveni on tbe South Coaal. — 1 visited the 
two breeding places of two pair of ravens on 
the South coast* last Sunday and Wednesday. 
They are both nesting. One pair may be suc- 
cessful in bringing off a brood, but the other 
nest is certain to be robbed, as it can be 
reached by cliff climbers easily. In this case 
the birds have chosen the site occupied two 
years ago. thus confirming the local farmer's 
statement that they have for years past chosen 
one .tite one year, and the other site tbe follow- 
ing vear. The one site Is highly siluated ; the 
oth-r low.— H. P. O, Cleave. ['For cbvious 
reasons we do not think it wise to mention 
the district indicated by our correspondent. — 
Ed.] 



HydroEO, bighly magnlOed. 

Lower down upon the stem are two urn- 
shaped vessels within which are a number o( 
disc-shaped bodies placed like piles of coins, 
these arc the jellyfish budding off from the 
stem. They are collected in the urn, and then 
ejected through its incurved neck. 

These jellylish now start life upon their own 
account. On referring to the encircled portion 
of the photo, we see the animal is surrounded 
by a faint fringe of tentacles which aid it in 
swimming. In the centre is a digestive tube 
(deflected to the left in order to show it), and 
on the disc are four dots. From these latter 
are cast out eggs which settle on the rock:, 
and from these egg' the plant-like form again 
arises, like Proteus of l^ythology. 
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the best single aitswi 

'shall award a prize of five shillings. 

should exceed 
Answers each week 



^ay following the publi 
We, of course, retain the 
answers that may be sen 



trifles," escapes the sad fale by slarva- 
(ion, wkich overtakes so many of our " soft- 
billed " birds in winter, it has its own trotiblss. 
L.S No TMilv ' ■"■ ' "*" ■'""*"'=' "^KJ"" ■" ■"• ■'■'"•. Its open nest, placed early in the hedges, 
Is in lenMh ""<'"' ^^*^ September 36th, 1661, says: offers the oialchless bli 
w ^ *^ I Qf*Tit fnr 9 nin nf h*ft. n Hhina drink fvirv bov. and a ronver 



brief answers East India Company made King Charles 
Blow, and for the Second a present of tea weighing 
Samuel Pepys, 



■ight 



Write 
Address "Answers," 
The Country-Side, 2, and 4, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C. The prize this week is awarded 
to W. A. Mepham, 41. East Roiad, Ponway, 
West Ham, E, 

What cDrloBi meteorological phenomenon !■ 
>aniellme« caused by ■ great Arc, and give a 
remarkaMe eiample ol lhl(. 

Great fires sometinies produce whirl- 
winds, due to the fact that a sironj; tip- 
ward current is produced by the expansion 
of heated air. It is recorded that at the 
burning of Moscow in 1812 the air became 
so rarified by the intense heat that the 
wind rose to a terrific hurricane. 
Why dou tbe iky appear Unc? 
The wave-lengths of the components of 
white light vary, from iJie red (the longest) 
to the blue (the shortest). When white 
light passes through a medium such 



I the paper, of which I had 
publish any import 



I cup of t 



a China drink every boy, and a 



qeptade for tl 



lbs., in 



drunk before." The cuclioo's egg, the hedge-sparrow J>eing the 

a into Britain in 1678 was best-known fosterer of this parasitic bird, 

i,,S II had reached ,,ioo,ooo ,% V' P"™" <' ""• "' <^ ""fj''" 
o t. _ -o „ ii,» ciioin of Eng ish spring flowers, the other two being 
.,. _.._ ... J8q6 127.780.000 lbs. Britain ^^_^ ^^,^, ^xd The daffodil. Nature has rS 
IS the principal tea-drmking country in Ihe ^^^^ beautiful picture in April than the hedge- 
world, bank or copse doited 'wilh the cushiony tufts 
What li the origin el tbc tupentlllon tb*t the of velvety-green leaves and pale yellow, eye- 
moping ol Ihe owl loretclli death? nke flowers of the primrose. Gardeners have 
The owl usually screams when the changed its habit and bred many shades of 
weather is on the change, and it is at such colour into its flowers, but the best of ihe gar- 
that a patient in a dangerous con- den 



nnlavourablc to , 



dilion succumbs 
changes which their w( 
lion Is unable to resist. 

Why are landy aolli 
vegetation? 

Plants depend largely for sustenance upon 
the moisture and the food elements dis- 
solved in it taken from the ground by the 
roots. Sandy soils do 
ture long, as they cons 
of non-absorbent earth, and they 
therefore supply the necessary regular 



: for 
a the 1 



the 



9 child of Ni 
wild birds 



prim 






e than 



the atmosphere, in which very small par- i ^f ^^,6^. ]„ addition to this thev 

tides are suspended, the longer waves will g^e extremely poOT in the nitrates and 

other compounds that go to make up plant 



be transmitted in greater profusion than 
the shorter ones — i.e., the shorter one,'* are 
more copiously scattered ; therefore the 
light scattered 



What is the deHvatioa ol the ternu larva, 

y direction by such pppa, and chryialid? 

„ v.i.,:„u .:„w„ Ti„. Larva is derived from the Lali 
a mask, a fanciful name given t< 
pillar because the creature is hidden 






particles should have a bluish tinge. The 
sky in consequence generally has a blue 

How dU plaster Ol Paris get Its sune? 

Plaster of Paris is the name given to 
gypsum when ground and used for taking 
casts, etc. It is the most common form 

of gypsum, and gets its name from the from 

fact that it was extensively found in great gold, because in this form many ii 

masses near Paris. The hill of Mont- are gold-coloured. The small toi 

martre is composed of it. It is also found shell is a good example, 

near Aix, in Provence, and near Burgos, ^^ ,«., „^ ^„ „( „,„j 

mSpain. The plaster stone of the country ProbaMy because cats, like human 

near Pans, when ground and mixed with beings, possess differ«nt tastes in eating, 

wfli^r ■« ,„^A :,= = ™r.=.r .n building; g^^^ (.^ts, though they will pounce on 
a robin, play with it. and eventually kill it, 



grown 11 

enjoy seeing our wild birds in an aviary, 
primrose by a river brim is more than a whoie 
bordertul of polyanthuses. 

3. The nest of the plover will be eagerly 
sought for by (hose anxious to procure Ihe 
exlravaganlly-priced early plover's eggs : but 
unless skilled in the search they will have some 
o?iwse"^rticie"s "i"'*^."".? j" .^."f''"K i'. |he owners being to 
. .. '^ adroit m leading would-be plunderers a wild- 

goose chase, and the eggs themselves, with 
their protective colouration, not by any means 
noticeable objects. 

^ The caterpillar of the oak cggar moth 

is a handsome hairy crcaltlre, of mixed shades 

of brown, with black and whit; chequers an 

his sides. Ordinary insect-eating birds will 

not touch this caterpillar, but the cuckoo de- 

him nagerly. The oak cggar larva 

:in various plants. Our picture shows 

upon sallow. 

The small tortoiseshell is one of the 



mask. _ Pupa comes from the Latm fe„ British butterflies that can live through 

"pupa" — a grrl, a doll, from the supposed our winters. Whan roused by unaccustomed 

resemblance of the insect in this stage 10 warmth it often crawls from its hiding place 

a bandaged child. (2hrysalid is and gives rise to paragraphs in the papers 

"• Greek .chrysallis chrysos describing " the remarkably mild character of 

■ - - -the season." As a matter of fact, having 

stiected some such home as a dark nook in a 
greenhouse, it is often " forced " into prema- 
ture activity. With the mild weather towards 
Ihe end of March many tortoises hells have been 



6. In spite of his parasitical habits, ire 
must all be sorry to see the cuckoo in trouble. 
Clever on the wing though he is,, he has. in 
J ■■. ,-,,,,■' ; this instance, failed to elude the danger of 

do not eat it. the flesh of the breast of ,he telegraph wire, and a cuckoo deprived of 
a robin being bitter. Others, notably Per- (he power of flight is in a sad plight, as he 
sians. will devour them. Occasionally a is not at all well adapted for travelling afoot, 
cat will not eat bread-and-milk, "pappy his only method of locomotion on the ground 
food " in these cases seeming to be objec- being clumsy hops. 
lionable. - - _ - 



What Is the Hse ol tean ? 
What caasu UgbtnJng to lake different 
i obtained lornu at dlflerCDt tlmei? 

ived by Why If yon wash In bard water does tbc 



The Zoo in Your Own Home. 

3. UoufltiDE Che ELrpbsnt. 3. The 
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when mixed with glue the material 
called stucco. 

The IntrodHctloB at tea Into England. 

Tea was first introduced into England 
during Ihe reign of James I. A Mr. Wick- 
ham, a servant of the East India Com- 
pany, received a letter dated June a7th, 
1615, and a very small parcel of tea, or 
tcha, as it was spelt. The letter is still in 
possession of the East India Co. in Lon- 
don. Presents of small parcel; 
from China were subsequently r 

wealthv Londoners from India. The mode soap float In Qakes upon the tnrtacc ot the 9- 
of using lea was so little known that one llqnld? f! 

party, after boilipg it and pouring away why Is It easy lor a hoop to remain upright E'^un," 
the water, tried to eat the leaves. He when II Is going, whereas It tails down when „. Koibe' 
then tried trying them with butter, but still? Rhinocfroj 

either way ttiey were found unpalatable. Why when a plnmb line Is let down trom a It. Thl"\ 
It was, however, not until 1657 that any high tower dee* the lead Incline a little Irom J,"^ ,^''"''' 
considerable quantity was brought inio the perpeadlcntar towardi tbe bnlUlng? The Tluer.' 

England. During that year a London why do connoliseDra ol wines close their 
merchant named Mr. Thomas Gatr.iway month* and distend their chin* lor a lew 
obtained a large consignment, and opened moment* when they are tasting nines? 
a house in Exchange Alley, both for selling why I* It that II a Mrd be painted on one 

the tea by weight and as a drinking houje. (U, ^j , piece ol card and a cage on the other, MOB M. OMh, poal ITM. 

The price was often ;^io per lb., and was and tbc card be whirled rapidly round upon a Addrati, ItareoiMpI* DaparttMnri, 
never less than £5 per lb. In 1664 the itiing, tbc bird appear* inside the cage? counlrv«d«," 1 A 4, Tudar Itroat, LaMwi. 
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The Little Owl. 

By. G. H. LEWIN. 

THE introduction of the little owl as a resident in Northamp. 
totishire and its spreading into some of the adjoining 
counties is' due almost entirely, if not wholly, to the 
efforts of the late Lord Litford, who for many years annually 
purchased on the London market a number of these owls, which 
had been sent over from Holland, and (reed them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lilford Hall. In writing of them, he says : 

" As Ihe majority are too voung to fly when first received, I 
have placed them together i'n large box-cages in quiet places 
' about the grounds at I.ilford. taking care that an ample supply 
of food is provided once a day." 

He also states that he kept no notes of when he first adopted 
this practice, but for several years some of the owls were occa- 
sionally seen and frequcntlv heard in the neighbourhood, but 
it was not until 1889 that a nest was found in tie hollow bough 
of an old ash tree. , , . , .., 

Since then they have spread and multiplied fairly rapidly, 
until there are now districts in Northamptonshire, and maybe 
some of the nfeighbouring counties, where the little owl is. or 
appears to be, the commonest of the family. 

As, however, these birds fly in the daylight at both morning 
and evening, and are not averse even to the full blaze of the 
summer sun. there is. of course, far more chance of the ordinary 
observer seeing them than there is of seeing those owls which 
do not generally appear until dusk. 

The uTiter, whose work during the past year or so has 
occasioned him to travel continually over the whole of the 
county of Norihampton, has oftentimes seen the birds in or 
near the wooded districts, north and east of Northampton, 
but has not seen or heard a single specimen to 
the south or west of the countv town. This is probably easily 
explained, as the remains of the old Rockingham forest spread 
over almost the whole of the north-east portion of the county, 
and Lilford Hall, where the birds have spread from, is on the 
eastern edge of this still well-wooded district. 

Nests have been found commonly in holes in trees, not gener- 
ally at a verv great height from the ground, and there is little 
doubt thev occasionally breed in rabbit-burrows, the birds them- 
selves having bet-n found therein. 

The nests which the writer has examined were simply the 
feathers of birds which probably they had killed, placed care- 
lessly at the bottom of the chosen hole in old oak or elm trees; 
these feathers formed the resting-place upon which the eggs 



t laid. 



e tree the entrance to the hole was slightly 
six feet from the ground, and in it were 
size of pigeons', but rounder in shape, 
the owls', were pure white. This 
the writer and a friend, amidst gr 
seven years ago. The hen bird w 
not seen until she had left the tree 
away, having slipped out of a hole 



about the 

■hich, like most of 

the first nest found by 



upon the eggs, but was 
i was some twenty yards 
an upper branch. 



The cock bird was sitting on the stump of a bush under the 
shelter of a hedge some thirty yards from the tree, and flew 
away when approached with that peculiar undulating, wood- 
pecker-like flight which is one of their characteristics. 

Once these little birds of prey have been seen 00 the wing 
thev are easily recognised, their brown, mottled plumage, short 
rteAi and tail, together with their flight and size, being distinct. 
The cock birds appear in size, as welt as flight, similar to & 
green woodpecker. The hen bird, however, is appreciably 
larger. One seen on the castle mound at Foiheringhay on a 
sunny day in October last appeared to be almost as large as a 
pigeon. This bird was heard several times uttering its pecu- 
liar drawn-out call, which has a tone in it distinctive of a bird 
of prey. Soon it was seen to fly into an old hawthorn bush, 
of which there are several round the old, and now dry, moat; 
and, after silting there for some minutes, it quickly and softly 
glided across the moat and began pecking vigorously at a bare 
patch in the grass, in a few minutes flying back again to the 
bush. This was repeated several times, but it was impossible 
to see what the bird was picking up, but probably some worms 
or insects. The while mottling on its back and wings could be 
seen beautifully in the bright sunlight. After ten minutes or so 
it flew away over the adjoining trees, again uttering its call, to 
which, however, no response was heard. 

The cock bird has been several times found to have a perch- 
ing-place in an adjoining tree or hedge during the time the hen 
bird is sitting. These places invariably have a goodly number 
of cast pellets near them, which appear to be principally the 
remains of beetles and kindred insects. 

There is little doubt but that in favourable circumstances 
these birds could be introduced into almost any part of England 
with every chance of success. They are very useful, and do 
little, if any, damage, their principal food being insects, worms. 
etc., although Ihe feathers in their nest show that small birds 
also form part of their dietary. 

They are known amongst the keepers and country folk of 
North Northamptonshire as Dutch owls, and are unfortunately 
too easily and too often shot by them 

It would be good news to all field naturalists to know that 
these interesting little birds have spread much further afield; 
this they no doubt will gradually do if not persecuted loo much. 
There has been a ntHnber of records during the past two 
or three years from the counties of Rutland, Huntingdon, Bed- 
ford, and Cambridge, but up to the present time in almost 
all the instances of their being seen in districts where they 
are not yet fairly well known, they seem to have been shot ; 
and stuffed and mounted specimens are to be seen in the shop& 
of the local taxidermists in those counties bordering on the 
north and east of Northamptonshire, where Ihe birds appear 
most naturally to spread to. 

.\s these birds are seen during the whole of the year in the- 
districts where they arij known to breed, and not often in others, 
it is probable that they do not migrate to any extent, if at all; 
but the natural instinct of birds of prey to drive their young- 
sters away when they can take care of themselves has no 
doubt caused them to spread into those adjc^ning districts 
suited to their habits. 

Being a day-flying owl, this species is particularly liable to 
be mobbed by small birds, especially in the autumn; but it 
has its revenge later, for it can and does catch for food birds. 
even as large as the thrush, especially in winter, when insects 
and worms are scarce or impossible to get. 

, They are jolly little pets to keep in confinement. The writer's 
brother had a cock bird some years ago, which was kept for a 
short time in an outdoor aviary. It was quite amusing, and 
had a curious way of ducking its head up and down; the took 
on its face appeared very malignant, and. even though small, 
it was very fierce, and would kill and eal a mouse when one 
was given to it, it was, however, very shy. and would get 
out of sight when possible. 

The eggs are usually found in May ; sometimes, but not 
often, in April. The writer has records of from four to seven 
eggs in a nest, and once one only. This, however, was prob- 
ably due to the nest having been previously robbed, as the eggs 
were laid in a hole without any feathers, a few feet from 
another hole in the same tree, which had ever}' appearance of 
being the original nest. 

The nest previously referred to was found on a May iSth. 
and the seven eggs it contained were but slightly incubated. 
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The Polar Star. 



F the evening sky be attentively 
watched, even (or only a compara- 
' .lively short period, it will be noticed 
that whereas the majority of 'the stars 
rise and set in the usual manner, those 
situated within a circumscribed area in 
the northern heavens always remain above 
the horizon, although their positions 
gradually change. 

They see-n to slowly travfl round and 
'round in circles, one fairly bright slur 
seeming to be stationary. This appa- 
rently-fixed point is the celestial pple, and 
the star is Polaris, the pole star. 

To be precise, however, it must be said 
that Polaris does not exactly ir.'irk thi: 
pole, being about a degree and a half dis- 
tant Jrom it, or nearly three times the 
apparent diameter ot the moon. All stars 
lying within the limits of a circle bounded 
by the <Ji stance of Polaris above thr 
northern liorizon, never set, and are con- 
sequently termed " circumpolar." 

The right of the pole star to ils high- 
sounding title is merely hereditary, and 
will, in due course, pass on lo others in 
the direct line — or, rather, circuit— of suc- 

The temporary holding of this important 
celestial office is due to the slow gyratory 



By NORMAN LATTEY. 

having been one-seventh that of the 
present pole star. 

It is frofn the degree of slant of the long- 
ascending gallery of the great pyramid 
that the date of its builduig is known, for 
it seems, beyond doubt, that this galleri- 



of 



the 



The Pole Star is teaa through a telescope. 

was constructed lor astro no rnical purposes,' 
and iirranged so that the pole star of the 
period should shine down ils entire length. 



earth's a> 
gradually swings 
round like that of a 
mighty spinning- top 
until it has completed 
a revolution. 

In doing this, it be- 
comes directed in turn 
towards each star 
lying in its track, 
which, for the time 
being, fulfils the office 
of polar star. Now. 

continuous ring of 
stars lo always con- 
veniently provide oiu' 
(or the purjxise, it fol- 
lows that there must 
be periods when the 
^lestial north falls in 
barren regions. 

Under these circum- 

conspicuous st.ir serves 
the purpose, its ex.irt 
displacement being 
known. As has al- 
ready been stated, this 
is the case now to 
quite an appreciable 
extent, and even at its 
nearest appronch, 
which win not take 
place until the year 
2095 A.D., Polaris will 
Still be a moon's width 
from true north. 

Four thousand years 
ago the post of honour 
was held by the star Thubati, in the con- 
stellation Draco (The Dragon), which, as 
the accompanying chart shows, was situ- 
ated almost on the path of direction ot 
the earth's axis, its closeness at that time 



The date of the building of the pyramid 
is thus determined to within a century at 
[e,-ipi. In about twelve thousand years 
hence. When close upon half a revolution 
— which takes 25,900 years to complete^ 
has been accomplished, the brilliant star 
Vega in the constellation Lyra (The 
Harp) will again be restored to the proud 
position it once occupied about the same 
number of years in the past. 

It is doubtless owing to this gradual 
shifting of the celestial pole that the 
(juaini ancient tradition arose of the " Old 
Dragon " having been cast out of heaven. 
Needless to say, a similar gyratory motion 
is going on at the southern pole, where. 
unfortunately, at present there is no well- 
marked star near by to indicate the 
approximate sfiot. 

Polaris, in addition to its other claims 
to fame, is also a pretty double star of the 
rank of second magnitude. The small 
attendant star is a little distance away 
(or. expressed astronomically, iSJ seconds 
of arc), and' can be discerned in even a 
small instrument of good quality. 

In the writer's jj-inch Cooke telescope 
it is an easy object, as the sketch on this 
page will show. The spectroscope has 
detected the presence 
of a third invisible 
companion which is 
believed to revolve 
round the larger star 
in nearly Jour days in 
an almost circular 
orbit at about the 
same distance as the 
moon is from the 
earth. 

The use of the pole 
star in navigation is 
said to have been in- 
troduced into Greece 
by Thales, the chief of 



the s 



n of 



;nt Greece, who 
derived his knowledge 
from the Phcenicians. 
To observers in these 
latitudes Polaris is 
elcvatpd rather more 
than holf-way between 
the hori/on and the 
zenith. 

At the equAtor it is 
always on the sky 
line, and, at the pole, 
seems to be fixed im- 
movably overhead, the 
whole starry vault 
circulating round it 
without ever either 
rising or setting. The 
ell-kn 



' Poini 



Urs 



Ctaarl ihowlng tba track ot the Celeitlal Pole. 

By calculating back, it has been found 
that the only bright star that could have 
been in such a position was Thuban or 
ihe Dragon, and that this occurred in the 



Major (The Great 
Bear) will facilitate 
the identification of 
Polaris if their line of 
I be followed as indicated by the 
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From a Gamekeeper's Notebook. 



B7 " GAMEKEEPER." 



IF on April the first you were to tell a 
gamekeeper that you had found a 

pheasant'^ nest, he would probably 
think you were irying to enrol him in the 
ranks of those to whom the day is com- 
monly dedicated. But were you to keep 
watch in the vicinity of the alleged nest, 
you would be rewarded, sooner or later, 
by the sight of your keeper " just having 
a walk round, like," to see, of course, 
whether the nest was a hoax or not. This 
is just like a keeper. Though the microbes 
of egg-fever have begun to attack him, he 
does not care to admit it, especially as he 
has the same objection to being " had " as 
other people. Moreover, he loves 10 find 
the first eggs himself. 

It is very unusual to find phtnsants' 
eggs in March, laid either by penned birds 
or those at large in the woods. I once had 
rather a shock when, in the course of an 
interview with a very celebrated naturalist 
in the middle of March, he expressed a 
hope that my pheasants had been laying 
v> ell. Sympathetic motives and ovcr- 
ar.xiety to be potitc, I presumed, must 
have accounted for his anticipatory mood. 
I admit, however, that 1 might have en- 
quired whether many flocks of Dartford 
warblers had been seen in the vicinity of 
St. Paul's, but— 1 didn't. 

A symptom which leaves 00 doubt that 
the malady frwn which the keeper is 
suffering is egg-fever, may be noticed in 
his inability to pass along a road or foot- 
path without hugging the hedge, that on 
the sunny side particularly. 

His favourite method of " looking a 
fence " is with his stick behind his 
shoulder-blades, held in position by his 
arms. Every now and then he unsheathes 
his stick, tvhich, be it noted, is generally 
a straight young growth of ha^cl. cut for 
the purpose, and, with a swift glance to 
see it he is observed, turns aside « tuft of 
grass or heap of hedge trimmings. Should 
the object which has caught his eye be 
merely a " scrape," or hollow scratched 
out by a pheasant as a possible site of a 
nest, the bird is induced to seek' a fresh 
site, when she beholds the levelling per- 
formed by the keeper's boot. Occasion- 
ally, .T small clutch of eggs may be found ; 
these arc promptly transferred to a special 
pocket, kept sacred from the desecration 
of pipes, whistles, and other odds and ends 
keepers carry, ajid the nest demolished. 

It would be rather interesting to know 
how many miles of roadside fences are 
searched by keepers in April. The theft 
by rooks or rats of a score or so of eggs 
does not worry the keeper nearly so much 
as the discovery that a human being ha^ 
been before him, and has annexed perhaps 
two or three eggs. And so keepers 
through the length and breadth of the 
land keep the roads well " looked," partly 
that there should be fewer eggs to steal, 
and partly to give those who would- steal 
them the impression that the locality is not 
worth their attentions. 

Sometimes the keeper substitutes bnd 
eggs for the good ones found in roadside 
nests, subtracting and adding daily till he 
has secured the whole clutch. And when 
he sees that such a nest has been stolen 



by a human thief, the keeper smiles loudly 
and long. 

And as this egg-fever develops quickly, 
and rages day and night in the keeper's 
brain, he grows abncH-mally suspicious, 
and watches everyone. The fact that you 
are strolling along' the middle of the road 
with your head slightly inclined to one 
side is quite enough for the keeper. He 
is convinced you are an egg-thief; even if 
he sees you pass the site of a known nest 
without the least sign of malice afore- 
thought, he concludes that you are one of 
the knowing ones, 100 cunning by the 
smallest gesture to publish the fact that 
a nest has been spotted. And many weary 
hours he spends watching to catch you in 
the art of removing the spoils under the 
friendly mantle of night. 

Blackbirils, thrushes, and gamekeepers 
«ould be closer friends'' but for the ap- 
parent liking of the two former for build- 
ing their nests a few feet above^those of 
pheasants and partridges. This adds 
another to the keeper's real and imaginary 
worries, for the small boy, in his eager- 
ness to get at his customary, if not alto- 
gether legal, spoils, is certain to make 
unconscious havoc of the more valuable 
eggs beneath. 

That there was a great deal of room, or 
rather necessity, for a popular paper such 
as the CouNTHV-BJDE, the following two 
instances will go a long way to prove. I 
came recently into contact with an old 
shepherd (of all people) who actually did 
not know a pheasant's egg when he saw 
it^and he must have seen hundreds un- 
consciously, but. as they weren't sheep or 
hurdles,- he observed them not. Again, a 
lady and gentleman were cycling, and, 
while walking up a hill, spied a pheasant's 
nest with ten eggs on the hedge-bank. 
Evidently believing that possession was 
nine-tenths of the law, they acted strictly 
in accordance with their creed, and took 
the eggs home. Some days afterwards I 
happened to meet this guileless couple, 
and they casually mentioned the epirade 
of the ten eggs. A tew simple questions, 
answered with delightful frankness, left 
no doubt that the eggs were pheasants'. 
My interest being aroused, I enquired 
their fate, suggesting that they had per- 
haps been eaten, and received the startling 
reply that " not knowing what they were '' 
they had been committed to the ash-pit. 
Fancy telling 3 keeper this in cold blood ! 

1 do not think these two will ever again 
meddle with eggs which they know 
nothing about, for 1 casually mentioned 
that the penalty for each game-egg stolen 
or destroyed was five shillings. I had al- 
most forgotten to relate that this innocent 
pair had lived in the country for years — 
how many were best forgotten. 



Ad^ions to the Natural 
History Museam. 

Br R- Lydeklur. 

BV far the most important and striking 
addition made to the exhibitkia 
series since my last note is a plaster 
model of the restored skeleton of one of 
the remarkable horned dinosaurtan .rep- 
tiles from the upper cretaceous strata of 
the United States. 

The model is a replica of the restored 
skeleton mounted in -the U.S.' National 
.Museum at Washington. The original 
specimen was collected in the north- 
eastern district of Converse County, 
Wyoming, a locality famous for the re- 
mains of these extraordinary monsters. 

Such bones as were missing from the 
mounted skeleton (the most nearly com- 
plete of all the specimens discovered) were > 
supplied from other individuals of the same 
species. The skeleton is now being set 
up ill the reptile gallery, where models of 
the bony framework of the Diplodocus 
and the Iguanodon have, for some time, 
occupied conspicuous positions. 

The horned dinosaurs were made known 
to the world by the late Professor O. 
C. Marsh, who recognised two types, (or 
which he proposed the names Ceratops and 
TriccTaiops. The species represented by 
the model in the Museum belongs to the 
latter of these, and is known as Triceralops 



As mounted, the skeleton t 
feet 8 inches in length, the skull, which 
is six feet long, equalling nearly a third of 
this length. It must not, however, be 
imagined that the skull really conslituteii 
a third part of the length of the amm-dt, 
for it is provided behind with an enormo-.is 
shield or flange, which projects over and 
conceals the vertebra of the neck 

The genus Trieeratops takes its title 
from the presence 01 three horns on the 
skull, of which the hind pair are much 
larger than the front one, and are curi- 
ously like those of modern cattle. 

During life they were probably cased in 
horny sheaths like those of the latter. In 
the mounted specimen the exact form and 
size of the single front horn could not be 
properly determined, so that it may have 
bt-en considerably larger than in the 



If you want to buy or sell 
Poultry, Dogs, Cats, Birds, 
etc., try our Sale St Exchange. 
See Back Cover. 



An interesting addition 10 the unrivalled 

series illustrating the nesting of birds is 
a case showing a pair of Buffon's ^uas 
{Sterocorarias parasiticus) and their two 
eggs amid natural surroundings. This 
skua, or "jaeger," as it is called in 
.\merica. is an irregular migrant to 
British waters, which seldom breeds south 
of the Arctic ciri;le, except on bleak up- 

.^laska is one of the favourite nesting 
siles, where numbers of these birds may 
be seen, each pair with a cup.shaped de- 
pro-ision in the moss near the marshes, or 
amid the lichens on higher ground, which 
does duty for a nest. 

The Museum has also secured a speci- 
men of [he .^^^e^ican tile-fish (Lopholatilus 
chamirleonticeps), temporarily exhibitefl 
in !i case placed in the centre of the en- 
trance hall. The species, which inhabits 
the North American Atlantic coast, is of 
special interest not only on account of its 
large size and brilliant colouring, but for 
its remarkable history. 
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Notes for April. 

Br F. J. ERSKINE. 



UP W the time of writing these notes 
the March winds have been re- 
placed by mists which are neither 
usual, nor calculated to advance photo- 
graphy.' But as the ntonth is generally 
lermed " March, many weathers," this 
little fact is only one more proof of the 
eccentricity of our climate. 

April, fiowever, is rarely false to its 
showery reputation, and is one of the best 
and moit photographic months of the 
whole year. The constant downfalls of 
rain supply (he atmosphere which is so 
notoriously absent in a typical March. 
The light advances in intensity by leaps 
and bounds, so that a very brief exposure 
on landscapes with a screen will give good 
pictures. 

At the same time, it is not wise to try 
to lake, say, a ploughing study, with a 
three times screen, and a shutter exposure. 
There arc only about three ntonths in the 
year, and those in the height of summer, 
when such a thing can be done with suc- 
cess. Even it using a lens at / 6 full aper- 
ture with a three times screen, the wisdom 
of the effort is more than doubtful. The 
cloud rendering will be perfect, but the 
detail of the horses, and the shadows of 
the landscape, will be heavy and unpic- 

Those wfro need to study eoonomy in 
their photography will find that the 
present fashion of using a certain speci- 
fied screen with each brand of plates will 
ccme to a good deal of money, as the price 
of glass screens varies from 3s. 6ii. to 15s, 
Most workers who have mastered their 
A. B.C. of photography wilt want to Iry 
the various new brands of isoehromatic 
plates which are put on the mafket from 
time to time, and these will find that to 
pay IS. 6d. for the plates and los. for 
the screen is not very pleasant. 

The Kodak Company, some time ago, 
(t^entioned that they were prepared to sup- 
ply their gelatine screens adapted to suit 
any plate on the market. As these cost 
only IS., if they are obtainable, they will 
solve (he difficulty in a very satisfactory 
manner. One of the drawbacks of photo- 
Rraphy is that it is the pursuit in which 
the economics must be studied. ■ 

Of all months in the year, April is the 
one in which to look out for cloud studies. 
The constant showers, with the south- 
westerly winds bringing vast supplies of 
■tioisture from the Atlantic, and also the 
efcetrical action so generated, cause the 
ckiuds to be most notable by reason of 
their form and lighting. 

Speaking generally, the best studies are 
to be had in the morning, before mid-day. 
Later on. there is a tendenrv for mist to 
form, and the clouds assume a heavv, dull 
aspect, which is hopeless for photography. 
Plates shoukl be exposed on these clouds 
from all quarters, and the nucleus made 
■of a colleriion of cloud negatives, which 
will be of the greatest use later on in the 



year when picture-making is the work in 
hand. 

For good clo'jd studies it is best to use 
the medium speed isochromatic plates. 
These should be backed either at home, or 
procured, ready done, from the dealers. If 
a six times screen is used with / 16 in the 
lens, the exposure should be from i-ioth 
of a second 19 2J or even 3 seconds. It is 
impossible to L^y down any rigid rule on 
this point, as conditions vary in different 
Uicalities, and specially if the district in 
which the study is taken is near to the sea 
or far from it. 

ft may be taken as a general rule Chat 
if a large sheet of water is available, it 
will much improve the cloud negative, as 
the reflected light will give more contrast 
to the picture. The sun breaking through 
a mass of rather light clouds makes a 
most useful negative for printing into a 
blanlt sky. Sunset pictures should also 
be taken with care. For all of these the 
exposure varies, and the only safe advice 
to give is for the worker to make a few 
trial exposures. These will be worth all 
the books and meters ever written or 

Development in the month of .April calls 
for little special attention. In winter it is 
necessary to warm the developer, so as to 
bustle up a laggard plate. In summer 
the exact reverse must be done, and at 
times ice will be a great help in keeping 
the solutions cool and preventing the plate 
from prematurely flashing out. 

But in the spring the temperature of the 
air and of the devebper is about right, 
and all Chat is needed is to make up the 
solutions in the usual way and use them 
without further trouble. 

For cloud studies and spring studies 
generally, it is as well to dilute the 
developer. It is generally understood that 
undiluted developer gives pictures of Coo 
harsh a nature, and that a slower working 
agent gives softer and more delicate pic- 

This is one of the little shades of refine- 
ment in work which come from practice, 
and may be termed personal touches. It 
is easy to make a photograph, but not 
quite so easy to turn out a soft and well- 
graded picture. Sheep studies, with or 
without lambs, .ire a feature in photo- 
graphic work during .April and May. It 
is bfst to choose a field where there is a 
right of way, and the animals arc more 
or less accustomed to people passing to 
and fro. 

A hand camera is best to use, without a 
tripod, as it is important to get the animals 
at (he exact moment, when they are at 
their best in a pictorial sense. Should 
there be good clouds or a pretty landscape 
in the same placed it is best to take a 
second negative, only this should be a lime 
one, plus a screen. When the time for 
printinc comes, the ta-o negatives can be 
worked in the one with the other. 



Th« largest siiop available should be 
used for &e instantaneous exposure, as 
the detail in the wool of the sheep will not 
show unless the exposure has been ample. 
It may be also remarked, by the way, that 
in this case developing with dilute de- 
veloper will ensure the detail of the wool 
showing. Otherwise, it will come out in 
a rough, felted-looking texture. 

With regard to apparatus for the coming 
season, it cannot be urged too often that 
the most successful cameras are those 
ficted to carry plates. They teach cauti<Mi 
and eoonomy, as no one cares to carry 
more than six plates on an excursion ; and 
the problem is to make the most of this 
li/nited number. 

The sole extravagance really needed is 
in the choice ol a lens. If a good one by 
a first-clas~s maker can be picked up 
second-hand, the worker will reap the 
benefit of the small extra expenditure 
many times over. A first-hand Aldis lens 
can be had for a very small sum, compara- 
tively speaking, as also can o*ie by Busch 
or Beck. The Ijaoke lenses, and those by 
Taylor and Hobson, have made Themselves 
3 good name long ago. So there is no 
need lor a bad lens to be used by anyone. 

Some of the French lenses are most ex- 
cellent value, but, of course, there is a 
certain degree of skill needed in their 
choice. .As a final hint, I should suggest 
that an hour or so spent in re-blacking the 
inside of the camera and Che slides, and in 
looking over the joints of the tripod, prior 
to commencing active work for the season, 
will not be waste of time. 

An' excellent black varnish maybe made 
by mixing French polish and lamp black 
together in a tin box lid, to the cch)- 
sistency of glycerine. This is painted on 
the wood with a camel's-hair brush, and 
then polished up lightly with a boot brush. 
The result will be an ebony-black, free 
from any powdery fragments. The slides 
and camera should be left in the open air 
till the smell of the polish has evaporated, 
or it may have bad effects on the plates 
if they are put in too soon after. 

Our Photo. Competition. 

TaalM QuMm k« PrIiM. 

We offer Prizes to the extent of Twelve 
Guineas a veer lor the brst photographs tent 
in by readers. This sum is divided into twelve 
monthly prizes of One Guinea. 

Photographs intended for the April 
rompptition ihould have their title* and name* 
and addresses of their senders written clearljr 
on the hatk. and ihould be addressed 
"Camera," The CouNTHT-SiDB, 3 and 4. Tudor 
Strecl. London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3». 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY OS SELL 
; OR LET. TRY OUR SALE AND 
[ EXCSANOE COLUMNS. 
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Livestock for Profit and Pleasure. 



POULTRY. 



Guinea Fowls. 

By Ch.ntlcleer. 

SOME readers having asked for informa- 
tion about the much- neglected guinea 
. fowl, of which a largp majority of 
poultry breeders are almost igtiorant, I 
propose to give some particulars in this 

The reason these useful and prolitable 
birds have been neglected so long is prob- 
ably due to the lack of ktvwiedge respect- 
ing them, especially as regards rearing 
and feeding, possibly the fact that exhibi- 
tions and fanciers may also have some- 
thing to do with it. • 

A few years since they had the character 
of being wild, useless, 
and ugly (owls, whose 
peculiar cry rendered 
them distasteful to the 
poultry keeper; but their 
real value is gradually 
becoming known, and 
they are now more appre- 

To those who like a 
very rich and fine-fla- 
voured egg, and have a 
taste for poultry of a dis- 
tinctly " gamey " flavour. 
I can strongly recom- 
mend the guinea fowl, 
which may be kept with ■ 
profit and very little 
trouble by farmers and 
poultry breeders if proper 
care and attention be 
taken in breeding and 
rearing. 

In the past they have, 

allowed to roam about 
where they liked, to roost 

of all, to lay and hatch 
when and where they felt 
inclined. On the other 
hand, those who have 
reared and kept them in 
moderate confinement declare their appa- 
rently semi-wild habits are not so objec- 
tionable as report would have us believe. 

The farmer will find the guinea fowl his 
friend, inasmuch as they are thoroughly 
good foragers, and do not datnage the 
crops as ordinary poultry do; and experi- 
enced breeders assure me that each bird 
will positively keep an acre of potato 
ground clear of beetles. 

The guinea fowl invariably commences 
to lay in March, and may he counted upon 
as a daily layer until thfc end of July. It 
will be found the safest and best month for 
hatching is May, and it is wise to hatch 
under the ordinary hens, as the guinea 
fowl shows no desire to incubate until late 
in the summer, and, seeing that one of the 
greatest enemies to the rearing of the 
chicks is damp, it is advisable to hatch 
and rear in the height of summer. 

Watchful care against damp is especi- 
ally necessary during the first five or six 
days. Small broody hens should be chosen 

- incubation, as the chicks are very 



■mall when they first make their appear- 

The guinea fowls' eggs take 38 days to 
incubate, and about fifteen of them may 
be placed under a moderate-sized hen, 
which should be well dusted with insect 
powder fas a protection against lice). 

The secret of success in breeding guinea 
fowls is to select or purchase eggs from 
birds which have been kept in confinement, 
and are, therefore, somewhat domesti- 

For the first week the chickens must be 
kept free from draught and rain, but after 
this critical period little difficulty will be 
experienced, as the young birds soon be- 
come strong and hardy. ' 

The food is somewhat different from 




-As to the tameness, I kn< 
fanciers whose birds have become 90 t; 
that they have been considered quite 
household pets. Of course, all depends 
upon the management. When they are 
allowed to run in a yard, or in semi-con- 
finement, it is wise to always feed them 
at stated times in the same place. 
In conclusion, let me add there is 



difference in plumage c 



B between the 



which makes the distinguishing of 
sexes a somewhat difficult task. How- 
ever, to select, the male, one has 'to ob- 
serve its shrill shriek, whilst it will also 
be observed that wattles are slightly 
larger and brigiiter in colour than those 
of the female. 

Guinea fowls, although of a strange 
appearance, are worthy of attention, for 
they have a Jovely soft 
plumage, yield dark- 
coloured, fuH-flavoured, 
juicy meat in good quan- 
tities, whilst the hens 
lav a deliciou sly-rich egg 
of a pretty tint. It shouki 
i>ot be lost sight of that 
these birds are eager! j 
sought after by the poul- 
torers at the close of the 

THERE is a popular 
petted and fed neU s\\e 
will Jiecome less useful as a 
1 fallacy. 



for 



inclin 



t for 



Hale and Female Gnlnea Fowli. 

The birds are "gitney" and <h*tr eggi bave a rich flivi 

that required by ordinary chickens, and 
must be given oftaner. For the first few 
days I advise ordinary chopped boiled egg 
and bread-crumbs, but, afterwards, barley 
meal and ground oats, mixed with warm 
milk 10 a crumbly consistency, with plenty 
of chopped green onion tops, must be 
added to all soft foods. 

This food must be given for fully three 
weeks, but if, as sometimes happens, 
diarrhoea sets in, it may be discontinued 
for a day, and a small quantity of pow- 
dered chalk dusted over the food; also 
apply, at night, a little sweet oil to the 
vent, which, as in all poultry which suffer 
from looseness of the bowels, becomes 

Plenty of ground oats should be given, 
and, when the birds are about a month 
old, it is necessary to feed them well with 
wheat and dari, also a little bruised maize. 
I always advise the latter addition, and is 
generally found to have a tendency to 
make the birds tame and more content 
with confinement 



food, but for sport, and a 
animal that is enfeebled by 
neglect and starvation in 
not in the best condition to 
successfullychas* and cap- 
ture its prey. This love of 
sport is not, however, in- 
herent in all cats, but is 
hereditary in the feline 
tribe as it is in the human 

Then, again, the tastes of 

"'■ cats as regards their food 

is every bit as variable as 
amongst human beings. One cat will eagerly 
de^'Dur the mouse that she has raiight, whilst 
another will partially disable it and continue 
for hours to amuse herself by letting it run 
a short distance that she may leap upon it 
again and again. Then, when tired of her 
plaything, she will leave it uneaten. 

Some cats will only eat the head of a rnouse, 
some the tail, whilst others demolish (he body, 
leaving both head and tail. 

A cat that has been born and bred in a 
stable where mice abound will sometimes be 
absolutely u^ele.'s as a mouser. 

Then, again, a petted Persian let loose in a 
loft will not only make short work of the 
mice, but will often successfully attack and 
kill rats. Manx cats are specially clever 
ratters,, and several of the tailless tribe are 
employed in the Royal stables at Sandringham. 

Siamese cats, nolnrlthslanding the blueness 
oF their blood, are ardent mousers, and love 
■he pleasures of the chasi- as well as iny 
stable.born animal, bred Jo the sport from ten- 
derest kittenhood. A cat will devote a whole 
day to the circumvention of a canary in a cage, 
but ;he will not spend an hour upon the mice 

{Continued on page $og.) 
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Cats- 

{CotUmutd from page 30S.) 
It has been siaied (bat ca:s do 1 
robins ; or, if they do catch i 



t kill 



d injure them, 
ihey will not eat them, as the flesh of. this 
pretty bird is biiler. This may be so, but 
probably the excEption would prove the rule, 
for some cals may utterly disregard a ques- 
tion o! taste in the game she has captured. 

Blackbeelles do not appeal to one as being 
a delicacy for any animal to devour, but it is 
not possible to allow some cats lo sleep in a 
kitchen infested by these pesls. Happily, this 
vulgar taste is not common amongst cats, for 
beetles ar« very poisonous). 

It is mo!>l dittirult 10 stop some cats from 
catching flies and eating them, whereas others 
will not raise a paw even lo play with them. 
It may therefore be lalcrn for granted that the 
question of cats and mice is one of taste and 

" What 's one man's, meat is another man's 
poison." Those who have had a long experi- 
ence with cats and kittens know how impos- 
sible it is to lay down a hard and fast rule 
regarding Ih* feeding of these curiously- 
organised animals. They have their likes and 
diSikes, their dispositions vary, and their eon- 
stitulions are totally different. 

No amount of training will make a cat a 
good mouser. if she is not of a sporting 
character, and it is not easy to leach a cat 
who has the keen instincts of her race to resist 
the fascinations of a fluttering bird. 

It has been said tliat the cat is the hardest 
animal to teach ; it takes years to train a cat 
to perform some simple trick which a dog 
would learn in as many days. • Yet this is not 
because the cat is stupid, but rather that she 
has a desperate independence of character that 
re:>ents being forced 10 do anything against 
her own sweet will. 



CAGE BIRDS. 

KMf\Bg Sott-blltod BIrdi. 

IT is a very popular delusion that thi 
of bird which are usually designated 



Th« Batloiua Diet. 

Given a proper diet, which approximates, as 
far as possible, in quality if not in kind, 10 
their natural food, this class of bird is just 
as easy to preserve in health and, on the 
Mhole, as long-lived as any of the seed-caters. 
Neither should there be the least difficulty in 
procuring such a diet in these days, when the 
mannfaclure and supply of bird foods has been 
reduced almost to a science. 

.An excellent staple food for the vast majority 
of insectivorous species consists of a mixture 
of two parts breatJ-crumbs, one part preserved 
yolk uf egg, and one part of ant's cocoons, 
made into a crumbly, motsi state, with a little 
mashed boiled potato, or grated raw carrot. 
Then there is quite a large variety of insect 
foods on the market which may be. added to 
this staple in greater or less quantity accord- 
ing to the delicacy or hardihood of the bird in 

Fresh ant's cocoons, wasp grub, and gentles 
may all be purchased in their respective 
seasons ; mealworms are always obtamable ; 
locust meal, so-called, may be obtained in 
some places, dried tlies, a species of water 
beetles and their eggs (sold under the name of 
Zeke), and finely-ground CHssel as used for 
poultry- feeding. All these items may be 
bought of almost any large dealer. 

Then there Is the infinite variety of live in- 
sect life which may bv. colleciod almost any- 
whi'rt for nothing. Beetles, cockroaches, 
caterpillars, maggots, or rose-blighl, green- 
fly, spiders, flies, small earthworms, and 
larvs of various kinds, are but a few of the 
things one may collect almost anywhere, and 
with these as an addition to diet given above, 
all the insectivorous birds will thrive amaz- 
ing'ly in confinement, and live as long and 
give as little trouble as the average seed- 
rating bird. Fed and treated on lines similar 
to these, many of the sick birds we are asked 
about would rapidly acquire a new lease of 
lite. 



! difficult 



na,nl^_ < 



a very popula 
bird which 

" soft-bills " are much 
manage and cater (or in ca, 
class known as " hard-billed." Every e^|,e^i- 
enced bird-keeper of to-day knows that this 
is quite an erroneous opinion, except, perhaps, 
as regards a few species of the more delicate 
warblers, and birds whose natural food, or 
even a very fair substitute for it, is, for all 
practical purposes, unattainable in contine- 

The terms " soft-bill " and " hard-bill " are 
in themselves misnomers, and convey no 
definite idea or information to the novice. 
They are applied loosely in a general way, 
" soft-bill " to indicate insectivorous birds, or 
those whose natural food 
insects or similar items, and " faard-bill 
iiMJicate those whose nalura' food consists of 
seeds, grain, and vegetable substances. How 
unreliable such terms are is 'apparent when 
one endeavours to illustrate them with ex- 
ample. Thus, a lark, or even a jay, would 
come under the designation "soft-bill," 
though they have beaks that are anything but 
soft or tender ; whilst a dove or a pigeon, with 
a really soft and fragile beak, would be a 
"hard-bill," feeding, as it does, on hard 
grains and corn. 

ProbsUe Can** of Error. 

It is not dlftirult to see how the wrong 
opinion about the keeping of soll-bitled birds 
may have originated. .At one time it was the 
general custom to feed all birds of this class 
on a greasy. Indigestible compound known as 
" German paste," with the addition of bread- 
crumbs and crushed h«mp seed. Kept on such 
a diet as this, the birds certainly were delicate 
and very shorl-lived ; and no wonder, for one 
mi^hl just as well expect a man 10 thrive on 
a diet of sawdust and hay as an insect-eating 
bird to flourish on such food. 



DOCS. 

The Hon. W, B. Wcatherb>' and hjs sister 
hiive resigned from the Great Dane Club. 

It is n^jw become a fashion to hold 
"matches of dogs." .\\ these one fancier, 
who believes in his dog, backs him against 
another fancier's dog on points, etc, A judge 
is appointed, and the dogs win on their merits 
as per the scale of points laid down lo govern 
such matches. Sometimes a brace from the 
same kennel are hacked against each other, 
and no one is happier than the owner to find 
which of the brace is the better. !n this class 
of competition there is, unfortunately, some 
gambling attached, but so far it has been 
fairly harmless. 



Nature Records of the Week. 

(Sent In by Readers a( ■' Tb« CoDii(Ty-5ide."< 

London Notes. 

Black-Headed Gulls at Lambeth Bridge 
already (March itjth) have back caps, some 
showing the face still white.— (F. M. Heward.) 
Early NmIi. 

Lo.vcTAiL Tit's nest nearlv complete at 
Potton, Beds., on March 'islh,— (J. H. 
Symonds.) 
Early MIgrutt. 

NrciiTiscALE heard and seen by myself and 
two friends walking along the high road 
between Sidcup and New Eltham, Kent, on 
March i6ih.— (J. Connell.) 

Cl-ckoo sitting on telephone wire and calling 
at about 5,30 on March I7lh, at Charing 
Cross, Glasgow : from "News" over signatin-e 
"Naturatisl."— (Sent by L. Mitchell.) 
Marked Bird». 

Blackbird: Hen seen at Redcotl, with one 



flight (no name) ; creamy-while specimen 
feeding in a back garden in Spring&eld 
Terrace, Milnrow, Lanes., about 7 a.m., on 
March i3lh, not heard of since, — (J. Smith,) 
Bird! Seen. 

PocHRitD : Flock of ten again on Higham'a 
Lake, Walthamsiow, March 7th-ioth,— (C. L. 
Colleneite.) 

Herbing-Gull : A tame individual at South- 
wold Pier, Suffolk, "will fly up when anyone 
he knows well whistles, and take bits of lisb 
of! your head."— (T. M. H.) 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Straage Bcbavloar ol Frog — The frog tbac 
was caught hugging a goldfish was not suck- 
ing its brains, as the gardener thought ; this 
is a feat of which it would be quite incapable. 
It was simply under an aberration of instinct 
to which frogs are liable now, in tb« pairing 
season ; this makes them seize and firmly clasp 
fish as if Ihey were their males, in case they 
do not find the latter.— <to E. Tomlinson.) 

Ticking ta Ihe Wall.— This sound is made 
by a beetle, the soM;alled " Death-watch," as, 
a call lo (ts mate ; it was formerly regarded, 
with much superstitious dread as a prognosti- 
cation of death to some inmate of the house., — 
(to H, Pitt.) 

Kookt DeMTlIng Kookery.— ^'ou^ seeing a. 
rook suspended dead at the top of a tree when 
the rookery was deserted points to some acci-^ 
dent to this individual, which no doub^ 
frightened the rest away. They would not be 
likely to leave the place In disgust if they had: 
killed it themselves.— (to N. H. HunL) 

Um et Face-Gland In ADielapei.— The 
peculiar-smelling secretion produced by the- 
iace-glands of antelopes is supposed to serve' 
the purpose of enabling them to trace each, 
other out by scent, and so find mates or keep> 
together in herds, this being the usual user 
ascribed lo scent-producing organs.— (to W.. 

Canker in Cat's Ears— I am atraid your 
cat has canker o( the ear very badly, and ■of 
long standing. As the boracic powder and 
sutphur have failed, 1 would recommend vou' 
to WTite to Mr. Wihion. Ashford, Middle^x. 
and ask for a bottle ol his canker lotion, ex- 
plaining the symptoms. 

Bine Tils and Fruit TtWa.— No, tils do not 
do harm in fruit trees ; unlike bullfinches, they 
do not want the buds themselves, but any in- 
sects they may find, and so do good, — (10 H^ 
Pitt.) 

Breeding ol Turtle Dofct,— Turtle doves 
certainly ought to breed in Lancashire, as they 
have been recorded as having done so in' 
Durham. Cumberland, and Northumberland, 
—(to G. R. Clarke.) 

Gctllng Rid ol Sparrows.- This is a very 
difficult matter ; try and get a local bird- 
catcher to net them, or shoot as many as you 
can, which will lend to make the survivors' 
shy. Never let any build about your place ar 
any time.-(to A. Grant.) 

Change ol Coat In Stoats.- The change 
rnto the while " ermine " dress appears to be 
by a bleaching ol the hair ; not a moult. The- 
time it takes no doubt varies individually, as 
does the amount of change, — (to L. M. Curtis. > 

Cucfcoo Problem.- The statement you men- 
tion, made about 10 years ago, about a hen 
cuckoo having been seen with bared breast. 
and followed by young calling for load, wouliT 
hardly be accepted unless some good original 
authority could be- quoted for it. it certainly 
has not gained general acceptance. — (lo H. B. 

TO "WHAT IS IT?" COMPETITORS. 

It has been impossible, owing lo our haviiTg "■ 
to go to Press early in the holiday week, to - 
pubHsh the result of the supplementary Vivdia 
What Is It Competrtion. This result'wiU 
appear nent weeic 



THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 



The Garden. 



Work for the Week. 



Vloleti. 



Tbc Kitchen Garden. 



April 6, 1907. 

and ri'planted, if this has not been done 
for several years. Ivy, sweet briar 
butcher's broom, etc., and even parsley, 
all form attractive edgings for a garden 
that is well kept up, and''we recommend 
the use of any of these to our readers. 



CELERY may be sown in 
corner, out of doors on 
which there is plenty of 
and this sowing may prove to be the 
successful. Chicory ; Sow thinly in drills ihe oW 



; Aaparagm. 



to provide plants' to be lifted i 
for blanching. Herbs 
in variety may now 
profitably be sown. 
Kidney Beans : .Al- 
though there is a 
decided risk of its 
destruction by frost, it 
is worth risking, a 
sowing to be made in 
a sheltered position. 
Sow again at the end 
of the month. Let- 
tuce : See that, by con- 
tinuing to make sow- 
ings and plantings 
out, there will be a 
continuous- supply of 
this ever- welcome 
vegetable. Onions for 
pickling to be sown 
thickly upon poor s 



To obtain fine (lowers i 
ter, and spring, it is essential that : 
should be made at this season with young ' 

plants. .Stock plants may be divided, the The seeds should be sown now. Rake 
>oung crowns being planted about nine the bed over in the morning, and sow 

iches apart in rows one foot asunder, and thinly in drills two inches deep, and a 
a*ay : O"" a prefer- foot apart, in the afternoon. Mark the 



able plat 



s that rows, and do not make the soil loo firm 
Use the very best seed 
obtainable, and sow it 
sparingly. If plants 
are preferred to seeds 
on the ground of lime- 
saving, seedlings not 
older than two years 
should not be invested 



The plants are to be 
placed so that the roots 
will be equally distri- 
buted and perpendicu- 
lar, and covered over 
so that the crowns are 
about three inches be- 
low the surface. 



We 






Vandk Sanderlana. 



a desire expressed for 
a greater variety of 
kitchen gardtn pro- 
ducts. It may. there- 
fore, be helpful to give 
a hst of some of the 
vegetables least pro- 
minent in popular 
favour, which may be 
sown or planted out at 
this season : Angelica, 
cardoons, celeriac. This wonderful orchid ij at Kiw and cosi iis-a .fry small ^um for such a pliui. 

chervil, Chinese arti- 
choke (Stachys tubifera), globe arti> have been previously pegged down. part, due lo thi 
clioke^. good ICing Henri- (Chenopodium), Violets are best suited by a north border bear little or no 
in heat), if the soil is light, but on heavier soil they 
^ntle heat), will be likely to succeed on a west or east 
tiorder. A well-manured, finely-pulveri'^ed 
soil, with either a mulch or good surface 
The naidy Fernery. cultivation, and watering in dry weather. 
As it is a good lime for dividing and are all important items in violet growing. 
transplanting ferns. this department Their cultivation in frames continues lo 
should now be overhauled, or, if no par- grow in favour; to undertake this, a stock 
ticular place in the garden is set aside for of extra fine young plants will be required 
the hardy ferns, one might certainly with In September. 

advantage be created. Even amongst Marie Louise and, Swanley White 
Pritish ferns alone the choice of subjects (doubles), and U France, Princess of 
1 i^xtens.ve one, and, grown (as they Wales, and The Czar (singles) form a very 
good selection of violets. 



Gourds in variety (so 
Indian corn {sow now in 
salsify, soorzonera, and shin 



It 

the 



weeds will grow with 
astonishing loiuri- 
ance. The question 0/ 
variety is not one of 
the first impott- 
ance. In the produc- 
tion of good results 
high cultivation is the 
predominant factor 

It is considered that 

the fine produce of the 

Ft-ench growers is, in 

ir selection of plants that 



may be) together with hardy cyclamens, 
gentians, primulas, and the like, delight- 
ful effects may be produced. The fern . 
h.iwkcr is so often a despoiler that \ 
favour purchase from a nurseryman. 

In the town gardens, ferns are generally 
confined to the shadiest and least attrac- 



Sander's Vanda. 

A WoDderlul Orohld fiom th« PtdUppInes. 

When living plants of this orchid were 
ii:troduced from the Philippine Islands 
some 2$ years ago. and sold by auction in 
Stevens' Rooms, Covent Garden, there 
was much excitement among fanciers. 

Beautiful and fantastic in their colours 
as all Ihe cultivated vmdas were known 
to be, this new one eclipsed them all. 

Some of the plants had stems as tall as 
a man. their leaves arrangecl like the 
strands of a feather, and their flowers 
borne on stout spikes, each flower sug- 



; Walks and Edgingi. 

Gravel walks should now havt _ 

:ion. Fork up the old surface to a depth easting a gigantic moth with outspread 
af a couple of inches before laying down win&s coloured mauve and golden-yellow 
, and, lacking all the new gravel; level this very carefully, "■"i'h lines and marblitig of bright red. 
cultivation, they commonly push up and endeavour to get it thoroughly rolled They measured five inches across, were 
bravely and make a good show in late before the cdvent of rain. The applica- almost leathery in texture, and they re- 
spring. Indeed, they are amongst the tion of a weed-killer during a fine spell mained fresh two or three months. 
most desir.ibl« of plants for towns, will save a tot of trouble in the future. Th^re were soon plenty of plants of it 
Tlie ide.il hardy fernery is one skilfully Be very careful, however, to keep it well to be had, but alas! the conditions of a 
constructed of rockwork and tree slumps, away from grass, or other pla^its at the tropical island could not be reproduced in 
It must be sheltered, have good drainage, sides. a greenhouse in England; consequently, 
and a good depth of soil in the pockets for Bos and other plant edgings will bene- no gardener can claim to have kept this 
the growth of the ferns. fit greatly in appearance by being taken up orchid alive more than four or five Wars, 
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Edible Birds' Nests. 

A Notable Chinese Delicacy. 



the figure wc 

rectly placed a 
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IS that the 



THAT the Chinese are, among other 
strange things, eaters of birds' nests 
is a fact fairly generally known to 
Western civilisation. Comparatively few 
English people, however, have ever seen 
examples of the nests in question, and the 
accompanying photograpiis may prove in- 
teresting to ' many readers of The 
Country-side. 

The first shows a nest, containing two 
eggs, as it Is built against the clifT iace, 
usually in a cave near to the sea. The 
" esculent swifts " are found -ill over 
the Malay and Philippine Archipelagoes, 
wherever thei'e are caves to afford shelter 
and protection, but they are particularly 
numerous in Java and Borneo, from which 
Islands come the chief supply of nests. 

Crawfurd, in 1825, estimated the value 
of the nests annually imported into China 
at j£a43,ooo. This may, or may not, have 
been the case; but at the present time 
)uld probably be 

nter on China tells i 

i sometimes realise a 
3,500 dollars the picul of 133 lbs. 
open market, or more than £s 'os. per 
pound. This, however, is probably an 
exceptional tiHure, 

Moreover, the old or dirty nests in which 
eggs have b;'en laid or the young reared 
are naturally far less sought after than 
those which have been collected directly 
the birds had com- 
pleted them. In fact 
the older nests are 
much used in the 
manufacture of glue. 
The nests resemble 
a piece of fibrous 
isinglass, and it was 
nt one time thojght 
that they were made 
from some kind of 
seaweed collected by 
the birds. It is now 
known, however, that 
they arc constructed 
from n peculiar ^e- 
rretion from gUirds 
in the bird's mouth. 

.\s food, the nesls 
are said to be prac- 
tically flavourless, the 
«oup which is made 
from ihem owinc its 
taslp to other ingredi- 
ents which are addod. 
Indeed, the value "t 
"oon them b v 
Chinpse epicures is Tiny hive v«ry mmJi 



By PERCY COLLINS. 
Illustrated from photoirapbs by the Authoc. 

said to arise more from the belief that 
ihey possess stimulating properties, rather 
than from their actual palatableness. 



NMt of tha Uncbl, 

Affiled Id thefaoe of the rock when (he biid bulldi it. 

The rich opium smoker takes in the 
morning his cup of birds' nest soup for 
[he purpose of strengthening his debili- 
tated frame; while persons attacked by 



Edible Biidi* NmU. 

iDd at isLdgUss KDd an comldered a ^eat delicar 



Donsumption are advised to take ihese 
nests by the Chinese practitioners, who 
prescribe them also to those reduced bj' 
protracted illness. 

Tlie so-called edible swifts form ;i 
genus of some seven species, known as 
Collocalia. .All are little birds, and Mr. 
C. Hose has discovered that the ditlerent 
species of the genus build distinct nests, 
the valuable while nests, free from moss, 
being formed by C. fucipkaga — the Linchl 
of the Javanese. 

This bird is about five inches long, and 
has a white abdomen. Like another 
species, the Lawel of Java, it affixes its 
nest to the rocks, as shown in one of the 
illustrations. 

The Lawet is small, and in colour is 
brown above and whitish beneath and at 
the end of the tail, the latter being forked. 
The wings are shorter In proportion to the 
body than those of the Linchi. Dr. Hors- 
field, in his Systematic Arrangentent and 
Description of Birds from the Island of 
Java, declares that the specimens of the 
Lawet which he brought home from Java 
and those which he saw there differ from 
those described by Latham in that they • 
were uniformly of a blackish colour with- 
out a white extremity. 

That the Chinese should regard these 
nests as a delicacy may seem strange to 
Europeans, especially as the nests have 
nothing in the way of fJavour to recom- 
mend them, but it is 
very characteristic of 
the inhabitants of the 
Middle Kingdom, 
I who, in regard to 
food, seem always to 
do the opposite of 
Westerns. We eat 
the flesh of an animal 
or bird and throw 

while the Chinese, in 
many parts of their 
Empire, at any rate, 
reject the carcase and 
make a' choice meal 
of the entrails. So 
with the nests of 
these swallows, while 
a Western might per- 
haps, if he had no 
other food, think 
kindlv of the eggs, 
the Chinaman dis- 
cards these and takes 
the nest for his ^ 
■akfast or h'ta IV^ 
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Thfi boundless Store very fond of whittling, and that it is hard Though the ordinary colour of phea- 

Of ehamts whUh Nature to her votary to grow most plants in an aviary where sants' eggs is a dark olive, you may observe 

yields; - they are kept. Hence it is not remarkable almost endless shades in nests of different 

The warbling woodlands, the resounding to find several of our species charged with birds, ranging from dirty white to a rich 

shore, this sort of mischief, which they may olive green. This variety in shading is 

The pomp of groves and garniture of readily be tqmpted to commit. due chiefly, it is thought, to the individual 

fields; • • • _ internal action of each bird on the sheil- 

And all f hat echoes to the song of even. The fact is. we need a thorough and forming material, since birds at large in 

,4(1 that the mountain's sheltering scientific investigation into the feeding the woods, having access to much the 

bosom shields, habits of such of our commonest birds as same supplies, lay eggs which differ so de- 

Ahd all the dread magnificence of heaven, are under suspicion, similar to what cidedly in shade. Furthermore, a marked 

— Beattik. was carried out some lime ago by the contrast in their shading is occasionally 

rp BaW= ..„ f 11 ( .u .1 11 American Board of Agricuhure with re- noticeable in a clutch of eggs all belonging 

tarkl ™J; i^L/ni Lll „'h^'; S"" '■> *"' familiar Vcies. Stomach. .0 one bW, which -.ms only to b. c- 

^.? J^;.^ T^j, f r ; ^"""1^^ " of these, collected all the year round, were plained bv the presence of some locally un- 

•n, ,„ ^AZ3.?T.iTl C ,aT cxaminil In numbers, and the resul s pro common pigment in the material collected 

L' ta^nclTsr Aciani'ed bf ^ P"'? "'^ °»'— ■" <>"» '«•"'» "« by the birS for shelHormlog purposes. To 

much Alteration anTTuch dab^Jate^ " "''• e™"""' '""^'^ '" ='"' *= '''•■^' "'="''" "''•"■'' '^' '" °" ""' '""'""^ " 

tastile ^bSs™™. one exu^?, ime eb"acter.. In on. respect the inve.tiga- one bird, their shape is a better guide than 

....r„... — . _( 'a:_. ..-.--. ^in.;, .u.., tion may be said to have been carried their colour. 

. . .* too far. Inasmuch as it embraced birds like *** 



to^bcak 'in'"the^afr'*""For o '"^'^^ '' "^^ bluebird and American wren, species Among domestic fowls and ducks indi- 

SBconds' the, remain suspended, pecking 'S™?' "''Ich no.compl.lnts were loade ; vidu.l birds lay egg. so uniform b shape 

and musically screaming a, .ach «her "^ »° "mp'amts are made agamsl a and shafc tha the layer can thus ea.dyb^ 

and then the affair of honour is decided- .'j"' ~ »"' "«■! "o"bl. about ,t. although '*">'M. ^ '■ '' r^fih.rt „^^ 

one allehts on the fieW of baiile and the ^^"^ converse unfortunately does not hold conhned in a run. or. if at hberty. to their 

™h.r af ? IMe disMnc^ SbajJ te ^'^^ " »•= "P°" *""'■ comparatively restrict^ range, so tha. It 

latter once more co ts b t b h • • • is unusual for them to obtam any but a 

menacing atlitudes and Qui*^k LcU\la ar "ow that courtship is occupying the uniform pigment from their shell-forming 

Te grou1,d S L vtr? efd^^^ ^l^''^ - --" there is I chance f^'mlking materials, unlike pheasants, which s^oll 

the other's attack, but skims far afield observations on the vexed question of far and w.dem the mtervals between lay- 

when he sees the winner of the first round ^J'"^' "l«t.on. One thing a great many '"g e^^h egg. findmg several varieties of 

aoDroachine- for another Thu« th*. "^servers have noticed is the apparent in- soil, etc. In the same way, it may be 

X~Sf.ac„ paZ,? be^heslike^ difference of the hen bird to h?r mate's oWrved that ■• pettned " pheasants lay 

school plareiound where, although „„, elaborate display ; indeed, the hen sparrow, eggs much more uniformly coloured than 

serwus fight may not take pbiM in a "' "" ^'^ents. often appears to be positively 'he'r relatives enjoying a free range, 

twelvemonth, every boy knows (or thinks am>oyed by it. a. she will fretjuently attack * * " 

he, does) whim he can " lick "and who '"'."■"' ■"ij<"-''y ''""•'i "s amatory ""."" ,««■ matle last week of a mea™ 



"lick "him The lewleriou, fieh" •"'i''''''"" '"'■' P""" ^m unmercifullv. of getting rid of rats and mice without risk 

which do ocJrari" from S dfscifS T" ""'S* "J" f"' '"»"''•■ " '' !h '""'""•'f »'' i"tr".l"ei..g among 

of a boy's mistake in [his respect irdnow *"^ wanted to "knock the nonsense out 'hem a disease by means of virus. No 

and then, perhaps, skylarkraccidcntally ?' fi™'" , '^ » "'" ">« fa" that a J"?'! many who have feared the risks of 

find that there has b«in a miscalcutatlon, female bird will at times make advances i^""" 7" '« only too ready to try flus 

which can only be rectified by a genuine "> '" mdilferent male-I have actually Plan 1 but they may be disappointed unless 

rough-and-tumble. "-From '"rhe Country >"" ." ?«=>■=" showmg off to a peacock- Pl'-P''- <?.'"'. taken in dealing with the 

Da, by Dav," April loth. "« " " easily seen that the problem is "I^'.'j"''"* ""' >* '"''' " be,5««"™. 

• »» not a very simple one. should not be expo.ed to .trong hght. and 
T-. . , . , ••• the dressed bait, whether it is bread, grain. 
The quesoon as to the damage, real or One thing, seems certain, and that is or meat, should be placed In the rat-haunts 

supposed done liy birds to buds ,s a burn- .h.t the courting male, full of vanity a. in the evening, a spoon or pointed stick 

J c Z .w ■ ^^'\. J ■ L ^'^ may appear. Is really quite unconscious, being used tor the purpose, to avoid taint- 

and finches are the species credited with it ,he peacock-to take the stock example ing by the hands, which would make the 

the damage, and there i. no doubt about -„ally were as vain as he is supposed to rats suspicious. The great thing Is to use 

their pickmg the buds. But the tit, are be. surely he would know that the reverse as bait the food on which rats Je feeding 

insectivorous for the most part and liieir ,ide of hi. train is anything but ornamen- locallv. 
onslaughts on the buds are not determined ,al, a„d be more careful about showing it • • • 

?La ..*";* " 'T" °°i . "' A fl' *"" >•' '" " a matter of fact. .W as The last of the corn-stacks on the farm, 

ST., 1 u t' " "u A u "" ''S'"'"8 pose of a bird is so commonlv "ill soon be threshed, and it Is astonishing 

fjf^^2. Z« H ■ r^f'fS'J '"J T' "" '■""' "> ">« """-""e o™ the latter Jnring this operation to watch the extra" 

and they are really doing good by attack- seems simply the generalised way of ex- ordinary mulSudes of common house- 

h.^„H ,;ii ^f'""""*'" '5"'"'" pressing any sort of emotion, after all. mice which some of them contain. 

^J^t c™, 1? '„T", ,1 k"' "'', • • • amounting often to many thousands 

hence cannot be acqurae,^ of the charge of ft,, „,„,, ; ,,„„. „„ .^j^ what becomes of the evicted mice it is 

t?t"h"tTc"rg*S?ho', sen,'i:;f a ,™ ?*"* ""' '" """■""'■ On. thing difficult to say, tor yon rarel,. it ever. Ji 

S „ S. L^^f A k I " '""« «"ain. that hen birds have dli a house-mouse anywhere. but in a house, 

fhib' H ?H H ', 1, T".'"™ "■" lion preferences, and what is needed to be building, or a corn-stack. Probably man^ 

he b rd could, and it has also been urged f„„„d „ut is what these preferences depend of the homeless, wandering mice, making 

that the pruning done by the bullfinch is „po„ ; there Is Ihtle actual proof that h is their way to the cottages, etc., fill beforl 

really beneficial after all. |„,u,j, „ peafowl are such typical the «.aiting cats. But what becomes of 

• • • examples ot displayed ornament it would the bulk of the tugitlves?^ It is seldom 
Of the other finches the sparrow is un- be an excellent experiment to cfip oft the there are many rats in a stack, the mouse 

doubtedly the worst ; he picks buds for eyespots from the train of a peacock population of which is considerable, and 

sheer amusement in many cases, for he known to be favoured by the hens and see "ire ^er.'i}. Both rats and 



gets his food more easily than other small if they deserted htm when thus disfigured corn, and, the infinitely stronger rats 

birds, owing to his scavenging habits, and for a previously unsuccessful rival. A few naturnllv take fort:lble exception to their 

hence has plenty of time to waste in mis- experiments ot this kind would give us food supplies being consumed by the mice, 

using his beak. Anyone who has kept something to go upon in the way of exact -Apart from this, rats appear to dishke the 

finches in captivity knows that they are evidence ' sf«:ietv of mice, for at the threshing of :, 
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Everyone knows the ordinary harsh f^^^^j^ ReCOrdS Of the Week. 
»in> of the wtld jay, but it is almost •■"••*■»' "■»»'»'»'• ■™* ».• — 

1S«B| In by ltMd«r> •! " Tha CMuMfT^U^" I 



slack you may see scores of mice jump 

from the lifted shea\'es and seek refuge in , . 

the rat-holes round the base, where you impossible sometimes to identify its where- 

will find at the finish that the skulking abouts, so numerous are the calls and cries 

rats have slain them to a mouse. which a jay can mimic to perfection. And 

».«'«' it is at this season of the year that jays 

In North Hampshire that pretty little indulge to a marked extent in their mas- 

mouse known as the harvest mouse was terly mimicry. Perhaps it is their joy that 

quite plentiful some twenty years ago. In Spring's promise is half-fulfilled, combined 

fact. If you walked round a corn-stack and with the advent of courting days, which ^ ^^' 



merely prodded the butts of the outside induces them to give gratuitous eniertam- 
sheaves with a stick you might see a dozen "iet"s " '^eir woodland neighbours. At 
or more. To-day in the same district one moment you would imagine that moor- 
there is not a specimen to be seen, though hens were plentiful, while at another you 
house-mice are as much in evidence as ™S^^ conclude that brown owb were 
formerly. This local disappearance of the *'a*'>'y attempting to turn Che glory of 
smallest mammal we possess is difficult to *""' ''='" '"'" "" 
for ; perhaps readers will offer an 



explanation. 



Hedgehogs are far more numerous than 
is commonly supfiosed. Their habits are 
interesting, though somewhat mysterious, 
and, as they are creatures of the night, to their young. But 



■ell fenovvn to be staunchly 

sticking: to the trees where 

from time ImmenKfrial they and their an- 

built their nests and reared 



1 rooks do change Early MlgranU. 



Rabbit born with two heads; died the sanie 
day. — (L. Attwater, Brentwood.) 
Blnli Seu. 

Bbauble-Fikch, a fine male, .feeding along 
sparrows and greenfinches, on grain, on 
li iind. at 4S, Pevensey Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Earlier in the year, when 
snow was on the groiind, many of both sexee 
came to feed— onte more ihao a doien — but 
disappeared soon after Ihe snow cleared off, 
and this is the first seen for several weeks. — 
{J. P. Davies.) 

Capercaillie, one shot in Wearld Park, — (U. 
.^ciwaler, Brentwood.) (Probably escaped.) 

TllHUsrr, flying about in parish church at 
Redcar-by-l he-Sea. It " flew round ihe top of 
the church several times, and then alighted on 
the organ and began (o sing. After a few 
minuies il flew awav again and alighted on 
slioulders."— (S. Cook.) 



ludy their ways is not easy. How does quarters, there is invariably a good 

a hedgehog clean itself? Obviously it at least in their eyes. The felling of a 

cannot lick itself cat-fashion, and would few of "hair favourite trees acts, appa- 

nol if il could. Presumably the only rently, as a warning that more may be 

cleaning the hedgehog goes in for is the cutr and so, though plenty for their needs 

casual grooming while pushing its way remain, they are often forsaken. In the 

through brambles, grass, and leaves. The =anie way, when a rookery 

use of water is out of the question, for trees, and disease break; 

the hedgehog hates il. You may find death of a tree 

young hedgehogs from May till Septem- anticipate chat 

her, tmd funny little creatures they are, all Ihe other t 

with their hideous, wrinkled faces and soft ters. 
white bristles or spines. It seems that * • • 

young hedgeht^s mature much slower There was, till this year, a fteurishing "swallow seen at Sancton R.S,0.. on March 

than their wild neighbours in wood and rookery of some eighty nests in Hamp- 28th (E. R. Paton); three seen flying over 

field ; il is probably quite two years before shire, and though Che Crces on one side of R[ver Bann on March jSlh (J. K. Lowry, 

a hedgehog assumes its full size. a lane always kxiked more suited to the Coleraine). 

* * * r<H3ks' requirements than those on the NicmjsR arrived at Romsey, Hants, on 

TTiose who find a hedgehog curled up < iher which they had selected and used for March asrd, and could be heard close 



two, the rooks seem to P*' 
milar fate will overtake ^," 
, and seek fresh quar- 



heard at Lewes on March 19th ■ 
and 2IS1 (F. N. Col we II ) : seen and heard at 
Rake, Hams, on imd (E. R. Buckell) ; arrived 
or Horsham on J3rd Q. Wal pole- Bond) ; heard 
ai Plymstock, three miles east oj Plymouth, 
on same day (H. M. Hawker) ; seen and heard 
u[ Rickmansworth on I5lh (K. 5. Smith). 
Cl-ckoo reported at Merthyr Tydfil by two 
(S. W, W,) ; seen flying overhead 
across me Rivelin Valley. March 24lh (H. San- 
derson, Sheffield) ; heard near Louth on same 
day (E. Brougham Bach) ; seen and heard 
quite close at Heswell, Lanes,, second week in 



C of dry grass an4 leaves, and untold years, it was i 



decide to Cake it home with 
ding the premises of blackbeetles, eic.', 
will be well advised to guard against the 
simulianeous introduction of a worse evil. 
As a-rule, hedgehogs possess quite a re- 
tinue of fleas, and therefore a liberal appli- 
cation of a Ihoroughly-efficient insect 
powder should be administered before too 
close an acquaintance is made; at any rale, 
before putting the prickly one into j-our 
pocket. 






beech tree succumbed 
that the rooks, with the exception of occa- 
sicnal unsuccessful attempts, ever crossed 
the lane to build. Last sprng a few did 
so, while, during the last few weeks, ,the s^Jne) 

majority of the birds have " moved in " 

over the way. .And yet there are only two 
or three beech trees (still quite healthy) in 
the old rookery, while of the newly- 
ted trees across the road all are beech 



but t 



X. Y, Z. 



The Song of April. 

, like a hope to a gloomy breast, 
mfcrCing smiles, and tears 
thy tor Che earth's interest ; 



Country people love to keep a jay in a 
wicker cage, which looks at first sight very 
much like a shortened implement for the 
suspension of "draped skirts." The jay is 
partly a favourice because of its strikingly '' ff""«. 
beautiful plumage— so rich in contrast— Wiih 
but more perhaps on account of its natural Of sym 

gift-of mimicrj'. This would seem to be a And news that the summer nears. 
sort of hobby wiCh jays, which they prefer For the feet of the young year everV 
to indulge in for their own edification in Patter and patter and patter awa)-. 

* * * I thrill the world with a strange deli 

A little child of a jay-keeping rustic had The birds sing out with a will, 

been suefering from toothache, and had -And the herb-lorn lea is quick bedight 

given much doleful expression to her pain. Wiih cowslip and daffodil ; 

One evening, when all was quiet and "Mr. while the showers for an hour or two ev 

Jacob" was supposed to be roosting pa„er and palttr and palter away. 
soundly in Che outer kitchen, great was the 

astonishment of the parents of the afflicted [ sing of love, and my strains console 

child to hear much groaning and lamenla- jhe ^ish of the wakening mind, 
tion — as of their child — coming from " Mr. 
Jacob's" quarters, though they never could 
induce him to give a public demonsCral' 



And Cheir ■ 

And grow o 
Till hearts wi 



i float froi 









I palter away. 



ing the night and in morning til) 
about 10. 

Wheatearb seen at Eastbourne on March 
12nd (C, H. Howard): at Alverstoke, Hants, 
on same day (P, A. N.) ; ac Worsting on March 
:3rd (T. R. Hyde) ; at Filey on J4th (T. John- 
tone) : and on same day at Abergavenny {S. 
W. W,). 

SANnuARTiN, two seen-at Alverstoke, March 
list (P, A. N,); seen at Siddick, Cumberland, 
on i6th U. Ellwood). 
Marked BMt. 

Blackbird, one w*lh pure white tail, seen at 
Abergavenny on March 14th (S. W. W.) ; one 
with white feather in left wing, a daily visitor 
through the winter at 48, Pevensey Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea (J, P. Davies) ; fawn-coloured 
hen seen in company with normal male bird at 
Wintringham, Yorks., on March Jist {E. M. 
Wooldridge) ; Especimen with white mark down 
centre of each wing, al Penrith on March 34th 
(S. Booth). 
, Magpie, black specimen seen near Donny- 

brook. Co. Dublin.— (P. C. Scale). 

:; HvBBRiNA raocEuiNARTA. great swarm of 

males on March Mlh at Mill Hill, Middleselt,— 
(A, Sikock), 
TORTOiSESiiELi. BUTTERFLIES, quantities cha- 
- sing one another in Ihe sun, at Limerick, on 
'^y March I4lh, on exceptionally hot day.— <H. 
Fogerty), Torloiseshells also reported from 
several other places ; also Brimstokes. Red 
Admiral, at Aldershot. March land (F. C.) ; 
Peacock butterfly on March list ac Blackpool 
(J, Grounds). 
WUd Flowcrt. 

ve reached 
e the sum- 
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Queries, Answers, & Correspondence. 




Coriespondenis Tuill greatly obli£f by writing 
JH one side of the paper only. 

Freak Prlmroiej,— Two years ago an ordi- 
nary primrose root talten from a hedge bank 
was planted in a garden l>order beside some 



pick up scraps of ground-lxi][ and bread lefl 

as long as I Itepl (airlv :,iill. I am told ihal 

knocking about in the summer there. Alto- 
seiner it i, a place 

ihe summer, 'as the 
birds, rats, etc., get a 
lot of lood off the banks 

a pretty bit of water ; 







.s behind 
fee 



6d. Well b.ick 

about 3-45 one lovely 

almost dark, got my 
tackle and started off, 
arriving at the lake 
about 4.311, took up a 
swim between two large 
trees on the left-hand 
side, and was quietly 
fishing »hen a small 
bird fl( 



rather 






Carioui PHmroiM. 



polyanthus plants. The first season they came 
up normal growth, but this year they came as 
shown in the photograph. — P. Baubkhoeb. 
[The common primrose has its Rowers ar- 
ranged in an umbel on a very, short stalk. 
When tnis stalk becomes elongated it becomes 
a polyanthus. There is nothing unusual in a 
plant with a stalked inflorescence. The time 



through the wir 
frost. A dry sun 
the 1. 



influe 



I, posit 



[P. B^mitft". I followed 

and shape struck 

although I at first did not notice 
the colour. It settled on a tree, or rather 
branch, well over water, on the same side as 
I was, 'and very shortly after settling I heard 
something srrike the water. I now turned up 
fishing and carefully moved to the next tree, 
where I could see the bird better, and at once 
knew It was :t kingfisher. It dived once more' 
and then flew to the other end of the laht 









y the B 



Then 



erally c; 



wide r. 



I in foliage, inflorescence, colour of 
flowers, and time of flowering in the forms of 
P. vulgaris, which include all the garden 
polyaiHhuses. This note will answer Ihe 
queries regarding primrose gfowlh sent in by 



place. This happened about thi 
then a second bird arrived. Later ihey flew 
away. I have also seen wild duck there. It 
seems rather close to London for ihem — only 
eight miles— *ut the keeper tells me he shoots 
two or three a week in winter.—" Rex." 

Mlijadgneat of Nnnbera? — .A correspondent 
sees at least 2,500 birds pass by in a second 



•■Great Flight of Starlings.") At first sight 
there appears 10 be nothing extraordinary in 
this, but a simple calculation shows that if 
" several " means only three, then 3,500 birds 
must have passed any given point in one 
second. .Are such flocks of birds to be seen 
in England?— B.E.N.A. 1460. 

The Living Sign.— What is probably the 
most curious tavern sign in England is lo be 
found at tiranlham, in Lincofnshire. The 
house is tailed "The Living Sign," because 
the latter is a large elm tree containing a hive 
of bees in its branches full of work. A local 
poet long ago memorialised the sign and 
famous spire of Grantham Church, thus :— 
" Stop, traveller, stop, this wondrous sign es- 

And say when thou hast viewed it ore and ore: 

Grantham's two rarities are thine — 

ITie lofty Steeple and the Living Sign." ■ 

The hive is well looked after. Are there any 
other such instances of living signs in England :' 
— <From Lloyd's Weekly). — F. Holland. 

Raveiu Ne«llng._| have seen thirteen 
ravens' nests this year. One had two young 
hatched and five eggs hatching-on March 
loth, but one bird had only just cample;ed 
fier clutch. On March loth, 1906, [ saw four 
clutches of six besides. I h>ve seen robins' 
nests (building), and long-tailed tils' (the ex- 
ternal part completed on March 19th). I *aw 
over 100 buzzards when exploring raven terri- 
tory. One raven hit a buzzard on the back 
hard when I was at the former's nest. .\r.d 
another raven, as I descended to her nest, sa: 
on the c!tiI*opposite (it was in a narrow din- 
gle), £\d tore up great tufts of grass and turf. 
although she only had eggs, 1 haie prellv 
often seen them tear twigs and branches off 
trees when I have been inspecting nests with 
young, but never before with eggs only or 
the bird' tearing up the ground.— John 
Walpole Bond. 

He«( In Kettle.—] enclose a photo that I took 
last April of a r<J)in's nesl, which the bird had 
built in an old ketlle that had been thrown 
away on a rubbish heap,— H. P. Tapsos. 





attempted it must 


the end of July or early in August. I was fish- 


know how difficult 


ing over at the River Wandle, licddington. 


il is to judge the 


from the bank, and neTtt to me was a man 


number of birds in a 


whom 1 didn't know fishing with a roach-oole 


flock, especiallv 


18 to 10 feet long, when a robin came and 


when on Ihe wing. 


settled right in the middle of (he rod, about six 


W'hen al rest a few 


feet from his hand. It stayed some time, rot 


occupying a judged 


seeming at all scared, although there was a 


area ran be counted. 


good number fishing, and all very close, lie 


and then a rough 


said it was the second time it had settled on it 


estimate of the 


that day. but the first was before 1 came. He 


whole ctn be made, 


said he 'would rather lose a fish than strike and 


but when the birds 


frighten the bird. On the s:ime day and the 


are on the wine. 


same place 1 saw a young sparrow aiipmpt lo 


and constantly 


fly across the rjver, but it failed by about Lwo 


chanains; iheir rela- 


feet lo cover the distance, falling into the 


tive positions as well 


water. He seemed at first lo have no 'trouble 


as moving forward. 


to float by spreading his wings out. but on 


the estimation is by 


attempting to rise and splashing the water over 




himself he seemed in a bad way ; but after one 


recent note in The 


or two tries he reached a root of a tree rising 




out of the water, and soon scrambled out and 


struck me as con- 


vanished into the undergrowth. 1 may men- 


taining n r.ilher 


tion he was in a spot where it was impossible 


extravagant srate- 


to reach him with our rods. At the same place 


ment. Several mil- 


one morning, while fishing from a punt, I saw 


lions of bird? were 


a large water-rat come out on the bank and 


stated to h :i v e 



ibyGoogte 

Iff. p. T(fi„^ 



Bobln'i umI In kn oU kettto. 
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The Hubbard Sqna*b.— Twemy-livE 

ago I fflised ihe favourite American vi 
the Hubbard Squash, in England. 






trial. Owi 



Duld 



■ ihe paritrularly hard rind or shell il will kee<p 
through a hard winter, and is a very valuable 
adjunct 10 Ihe larder. The orunge llesh, when 
mashed up and mixed with apples or other 
(mils, makes deJii-ious pie, especially when 
rooked in the American style.— P. E. L*ne, 
Wimbledon. 

A Link wltb Gilbert WLlte.— You may be 
interested to publish the following paragraph 
from the West Sust^x Caselle of March 7lh. 
Selborn* has just lost a link with Ciibert While 
through the death of Mr, Hori Hale. The de. 
eeaicd's father was a neighbour of While's, 
jfnd often dined wiih him. He described White 



-Mr. White 



lied il 



'793- 



Ut. H. 



■r died aged 77 in 1854." Mr, Whi 
always appeared to be fond of young folks' 
rompanv, and Has ahi-avs interested in matters 
connected with his tel low-parishioners. Loral 
links with his memory are now few and (ar 
between. — A Reader. 

Taucncis o( Bird*. — A few days ago, when 
I was away from home, the pigeon 
■""'■ ■'" ■ ■ by which the birds 






e fed 1 



The Work ol the Ivy. — In the " cutting " 
below East Croydon Station is a brick wall 
extending a quarter of a mile and some thirty 
or (oriy feet nigh, which was mostly covered 
with a luxuriant growth of ivy. A ievi years 
ago. to allow the fixing of signal and other 
wires, the stems of the ivy were cut away be- 
tween the ground and a point several feet 
above. Although a portion of that remaining 
is rattier bare, the mass aboi-e continues to ' 
thrive. This mav be --een by anyone travelling I 
on the L.B. and'S.C. Raiiwav.— P. E. Lane, 
Wimbledon. 

King Pcagulns In Captltlly.— I enclose two 
photographs of a pair of Kins Penguins in 
captivity. They belong to a Mr. Vere Parke, 
of Stanley, Fa.kland Islands. 'ITiey are very 
rare in these islands, and have not been known 
to have nested here. This pair was caught 
this spring, and the birds are living quite 
happily with other wild birds in a shut-in run 
with a pond. Their plumage is magnificent, 
a brilliant gold patch at the neck and dark 
green fading into black, which contrasts with 
the white of their bodies. I am a reader of 
The Country- Si [IE, and have come out here 10 
slay, I hope. It is a glorious place tor nature 
stu'dv. birds, shells, flowers, fossil', butterflies, 
ajl little known. Hoping you will be able to 



Astronomy. 

PHENOMENA DURING APRIL, 

By Normati Latter- 

' HIS month, tike the last, opened with the 
moon on tue wane. '■ lasi quarter " 

Ih, with " first quarter" on the loth and 
full " on the 28th. Star-gazing will, there- 
id witli during the first 
nd even at the former 
after midnight. On the 3rd 
perigee, i.e., at the n 



and second weeiki 



3 the 



irth. 



On the 18th she will be at apogee. 



it distar 



151,500 n 



1 her 



She 



jnthl; 



left open from about 
9 a.m. till evening, and 
vet none of the birds 
escaped. I have had 
ihem all some time, and 
they know the feeding, 
door we!!. As an in- 
stance of the lameness 
of birds which are well- 
treated, this evening 
whi!e I was getting 
earwies out ol an old 
lent in a friend's gar- 

aiways welcomed, a 
robin came and hopped 
round my feet, picking 
up the insects which I 
dropped. Whenever I 
■topped to look at him 



sight. 



but 



i I r 




usual, occult (or appare 
r) several small stars during her 
journey round Ihe earth, but tione 
be of sufficient brightness to attract at- 
un. -Although the jnoon will have attained 
quarter by that date and be fairly bright, 
eteor shower emanating from the Con- 
ition Lyra may be looked for during the 
ing of the loth'to the jind. 
IP sun will probably still be found in a 
disturbed condition. March witnessed a 
number of fierce out- 
breaks manifested by 

"spots." During the 
middle of tne month the 
disc was perforated by 

groups, which, ex- 



ig a Cooke refrac- 
oi' 3J inches aper-' 
'. e.nployed a "Solar 



Such a 



of 



the 



posed buried (roif, I am sending one we found 
last December lodged in the branches of a 
flowering: currant bush almost three feet from 
the (tround. We thought at first it was a curi- 
ously-shap(-d iwiij. and h.ive often wondered 
how it K"! fixed in such a position and how- 
long il had been Iherf. I think it is hardly 
probable that it had rested there since the 
Tertiary period, as was claimed for the one in 
the pho'lo.'.-raph, ihouTh you will see that it is 
■nmilied a condition. 



King FaUfDlui In Gaptl?lty. 

in tbe Falkland Isl.iiids by a rri 



F. Cobb, North Arm, Falkland Islands, 
"The CiHintry-SUe Anagratn."— 1 hav> 



intended 
I have longed t< 



ingralulate 
1 paper published of t 



fixed at right angles a 
slip of perlccJly clear 
glass. This enables the 
concentrated and in- 
le Country-Side." tensely heated rays to 
flow' uninterruptedly 
n the tube, relletting only a wry small 
onion through a side opening, where the 
paratively feeble image is magnified by the 
liece. Even then a " dark cap " ol smoke- 
■d glass is necessary as a screen, not only 



's sake, but t< 
i-ith com 



The 



engthened 
y greates* 



I; is 



y brother 



of the 



look < 



r lilt 



iured posse 
With fees 



which 



_, .■ (.-u-h w,.,.k.— jMi'-^) £■- 

M, CoLliJuv. [The frog appears identical 
with the one supposed to have been buried for 
geological ages.] 
Cat'j Many Toe*,— 1 wns a; a big farm ne.ir 



here 



^rnilv. 
vith i.ighl t 



of thr. 



■Js) 






vther, and olh^r 



The Coi.*.s'tkv-Siue. and need hardly 
inform you I have been a most interested sub- 
scriber from the date of its first issue. I was 
amusing myself the other day endenvourinj; to 

The CouNTH\-Sli)li. The result: "Nice to 

to you. ' With' best wishes that the " en- 
larged " edition may be even more successful. 
— Yours sincerelv, A. Sto\E. Upper Clapton, 
N.E. 
Nigbtlngale'i Hours ot Song.— Does the 

of evening in " Paradise," says : — 

" Silence accompani.-d : for beast and bird 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 

nad gone 
.Ml but the wakeful nightingale— she 
-All niijhi long her amorou.s descant sang." 
— JosRfii G. Johnston, Kathmincs, Dublin. 

A Mature Opinion,— Mr, S. Yeates, West 
View. Cowfold. Sussex, writes that during 
seventy years of study of wild life (he will be 
eighty ne^t September) he has never known so 
p!--.is;inily inslrnrtive a paper as Tff. 



E.'icepiing Jupi 
placed- Mercury and Venus hoth 



principal planet 
■ l(iconvenientl; 



befor 



the s 



The I 

nving 1 



and the former ma\ 
he morning of the I5ih, when it is at 
atpst western elongation, or farthest 
It distance west from the sun. Seen 
I a telescope, Venus looks like 






after 



nidnight, 



ffore 



■ full. 



Mars 
vis;ble for 

alher Konth 
the ijth of 
=non of the 



becoming presented edyewisi 



shortly before sunrise, 
onth the unusual phen 
llity of Saturn's rings 



which. 



the 



1 thai of the earth's 
twice in a Saturnian revolution, 
leen years. The invisibility -will 
July'jjlh, when the edge of the 
limed on the next page.) 
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(Continued from page 3I; 



rings will b« turned lowBrds the sun, after 
which both that luminary and the earin will 
be on the ^ame side of tnem. and iliey will 
become visible again, temporarilv, as a thread 
o( light. 

On October 3rd, owing 10 the movement of 
the earth along her orbit, the rings will once 
more turn edge^on 10 us, and vanish again 
until early in January. In I he meantime 
Saturn will appear a round disc shorn ol ils 
usual appendages. Jupicer is still well aboi 
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glorious object in a telesci^ (\; 
each side by his four principal salelliles. Al 
10 p.m. on the iiCh, however, they will all be 
found in a line to the west of nim |sren' lo the 
left through an astronomical leteacope »htch 
inverts), and In their proper sequence, viz., 
I., II., III., IV., reckoning from Jupiier out- 
wards. On the iind this stale of affairs will 
be reversed ; that is to say. they will be simi- 
larly arranged on the ti£ht or eastern side. 
On the i6tfa they will again all be to the left 
of the disc, but in diRerent order. On the 
eveninga of the iSth and 35th three of [tie 
Satellites will be found apparently clustered 
tt^ether. 

The variable star Algol (The Demon) in Ihe 
Constellation Perseus will sink to its lonesf 
of brighl 
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The Latest Notes frcm the 
Zoo. 

By Frank Finn, B.A.,F.Z.S. 

fivw "BuMti 'Cwri-BUek ■lulu Laak-BMi 



OTHER animals, besides Ihe eland and the 
dingo, recently alluded lo in these 
notes, have been presenting the socieiv 
with additions to the collection, notably the 
pair of Bactrlan camels, whose ofTspring is. 
at the time of writing this, three weeks old. 
It is curious to notice how in Ihe llllle camel 
the humps are mere flaps of skin lying over 
lo one side, not being filled out as in the old 
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Among Ihe birds, Ihe owls have begun to 
breed ; a great eagle owl has two eggs, but 
these are useless, as she has no male com- 
panion, another of the same species, and the 
milky eagle-owl, which share her compart- 
ment, both being females. The milky eagle- 
owl has likewise laid already. A pair of Eng- 
lish bam -owls have four eggs, and some 
African specimens of the same species have 
three, as also have a pair from Mexico. 

The society. It will be seen, has specimens 
of Ihis widely- ranging owl from very remote 
localities, and there are others also, a very 
large and fine bird from Australia, and a 
particularly small and dark one from Ihe 
Galapagos Islands. All these look more or 

possible to separate them in every case, and 
so Ihe barn-owls of Ihe world are all ranked 
as one species, with many sub-species or local 
races. The Mexican birds are like those I 
used 10 see in India, with pale buff breasts 
spotted with black. 

Speaking of variation, I ought lo say that 
the .Australian dasyures, or native cats 

back, were originally two pairs, one pair of 
the normal fawn-coloured with while spots, 
and ihe olher two of a black variety, alsQ 
white-spotted, and of very quaint appear- 
ance. I only saw the fuwn pair al ihe time, 
but, since then, I regret to say, the males 
have destroyed iheir partners, and now Ihere 
are again only tw^, but one fawn and one 
black. As ihe bull laughing kingfisher, re- 
cently mentioned, is so rarely imported, the 
present very good illusiration of it may be 



The Conntry-Side Library. 

Row to Study Wild Flawet*. 

THIS third impression of the Rev. George 
Henslow's liiilc ibook is escellenlly got up 
with twelve double-paged coloured plates 
and fifly-seven olher illusiralions in Ihe text, 
and its price — only half-a-crown — is very 
cheap. The author is examiner in botany for 
the College of Preceptors, and his experience 
in Ihis work has enabled him to prepare just 
the kind of book that will help students to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of typical British 
wild flowers, their struclure, and (heir relataon 
to one another. It is a book to save bolany 
from becoming merely a theoretical grind, and 
will give that interest to the student -which is 
so often lackiing in this particular science. His 
appetite will be whetted, and even if he knows 
nothing whatever o( flowers and botany this 
book will enable him to starl upon their study 
in an intelligent way. An indes to the English 
names of plants is a uspful addition to the 
book, and there is an appendix giving a list 
of plants with their uses to man. Published bv 
the Religious Tract Sodeiy. 
Natare Photographf from LHc. 

A n«w series of pockel nature books, pub- 
lished at one shilling, is being Issued bv 
Messrs. Bousfield and Co.. each containing a 
hundred reproduclions of photographs from 
life. The .first volume deals with some of the 
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The BdO LftnghlDg KlngOiher. 

Reantly added to tlie Loodoa Zod. 

old pen when the rest of these wild sheep 
were moved into Ihe renovated sheep-yard out- 
side the elephant-house, has a lamb as black 
as herself, and the queer couple attract a 
good deal of 



by Mr. 

Douglas English, B..*., while the second is bv 
-Mr. R. B. l-odge. and is upon British birds'. 
Interesting notes are given in each book upon 
the subjects of the photographs, and the laller 
are of a very hiijh order, many of them repre- 
senting great skill and hours of labour. 
Guide lo the Loiulon Zo«. 

The fifth edition of the Illustrated Official 
''iiide to the London Zoo has jusi been pub- 
lished al sixpence. It is well illustrated, most, 
ill, of the pholOKraphs being different 



some coloured picture postcards of the animals 
and birds, which ihey are selling at one shil- 
ling Ihe set of twelve. 
BMi I Have Kadwu. 

" I have always loved birds," says Mr. 
Arthur H. Beavan in beginning this interest- 
ing lillle volume ; and as he lells of Ihe birds 
he has known in his childhood, Jn his school- 
days, and since he came to manhood, the 
reader cannot hut catch aome of his enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Beavan has travelled in many 
lands, and his book deals' not only with 
British birds hul with Ihose of Oceania, Soulh 
America, etc. All nature lovers will find the 
volume pleasant reading. This cheap editi(»i 
is issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin at as. 

Bre«iy Eut Coait Lore— Readers will be 
gtad tfl hear that -Mr. A. H. Patterson, our 
"East Coast Naturalist," has completed his 
new book (.Messrs. Methuen) on " Wild Life 
and Men of Breydon." He describes it him- 
self as " a lively bit o' readin' " and no one 
who has had Ihe pleasure of reading any of 
his books will doubt the accuracy of the de- 
scription. Mr. Patterson has the rare gilt of 
taking us with him when" he writes of Brey- 
don Water, with Ihe salt whiflf coming from 
the sea beyond the sand dunes. 

The Secretary of Slate lor India has just 
appoinled Mr. T. Fisher Unwin agent for 
the sale of the publications of the Indian 
Government. Il is, perhaps, not widely 
known thai these publications inc!ude a variely 
of books on Indian history and archaeology, art 
and architecture, botany and forestry, gram- 
mars of the various Indian langu.iges— Dafla, 
Kurukh, Lepcha, Lais, etc.— and the valuable 
series of maps of the Indian Ordnance Survey. 

"Reminiscences of a Skipper's Wife" by 
Florence E. Patterson, contains a large 
amount of useful and pleasant information on 
travelling in Canada, Ceylon, Portugal. Syd- 
ney, Japan, Hong Kong, and olher parts of 
the world. It is published at 33. 6d. by James 
Blackwood. 

.Diseases of Fruit?. 

Thk Board of Agricultl're have issued 
a series of colbured diagfrarns iUustrating 
soine of the commoner diseases that attack 
frtjit trees in this country. These diagrams 
are contained in seven sheets, 21 inches 
by 15 inches, and they are suitable to 
hang on the walls of lecture rooms. 
museums, schools, etc. 

Each diagram is accompanied by a 
brief account of the disease and a pre- 
scription "for its prevention or eradication 
printed in large type and also suitable for 
hanging on a wall. The set is to be ob- 
tained from 4, Whitehall Place, Lontion. 
post free for 6s. 6d. The diagrams have 
been prepared by a scientific expert. As 
a quick means of enabling anyone to per- 
ceive and understand the diseases which 
make all the difference between success 
and failure in fruit culture we know- of 
nothing equal to this set of diagrams. 



From ■ Reader.— ■■ L. M. C. ' 

^olbeach. Linrs, ;— " Words won 
pnreciation of The CounTry-Sidi 
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Amateur Photography. 

The Conti^I Method. 

By W. ROBINSON SMITH. 

IN pictorial representations of some of Lapwing, and a few wild moorland 

the grand old Englisli houses, sur- birds, may be tamed to a very consider- 

rounded, in many cases, by the re- able extent, and many an interesting 

mains of a moat, we often see bird life snapshot may be obtained when they per- 

nASt beautifully if more or less accidently mit one to approach without uneasint:ss. 

portrayed. . As to the rearing, the duck' tribe are 

It would appear that the excellence of perhaps the easiest to control of any 

such photographs of wild birds in a mild species. The eggs may be taken and 

form of captivity suggests the control placed under a hen, and will so be brought 

method on which we propose to give a few up with just that necessary amount of 

notes. Briefly, the control method is, in vildness In their training which will not 

its more primitive form, a photograph of alter in any way their natural mannerisms. 

a tame wild bird amid more or less natural The writer obtained a photograph of a 

surroundings. family of young shelducks which wtre 

Young birds may be removed from their brought up under a hen and used 

nests and hand-reared in order that they to swim in a small miniature pond 

may be photogra|rfied from time to time, nuasuring only Mime six feet square, but 

or, as we say, in serUs. Before dealing which is so constructed as to give one the 

in detail with what b'u-ds may be so reared, idea of an absolutely natural lake. A 

or the manner in which to rear them, it (ew lessons in gardening, as gardening is 

should be stated that all small birds such understood by the Japanese. v,-ould be of 

as tits, wrens, etc., to be successfully the very greatest value in pursuing this 

brought up require the attention of their hobby, for the Japanese excel in mimic- 

ratural parents. ing Nature in their gardens. 

Our Editor, we may depend upon it, This method is not confined to b'rds 

also thought of the advantages which he only, and is used in the case of small 

would give to photographic enthusiasts in mammals with even greater success — 

their particular pursuit when he enabled scuirrels, for instance, or fox cubs, 

us to purchase nesting boxes which may In comparing this method A'xth the 

be afRxed near our dwellings, and by usual procedure— I hesitate to say projier 

whic4i we may have an opportunity of n.etliod— when photographing wHld erea- 

watching and photographing these tures, the difTerence in aims is so great 

smaller birds and winning their con- that little comparison can even be made, 

fidenoe, which is essential to a natural- This is more scientific, of course, but there 

looking phot<^Taph. is an element of ihc truest sport in pltoto- 

Of course, the real thing is to photo- graphing a wild, shy subject, ^^llite absent 

graph wild birds in their own wild coun- when the subject has been tamed; but, 

try, and the sporl really consists in pitting again, on the other hand, the siirround- 

one's cunning against their wariness; but ings, when properly chosen, and the sitter 

many photographs of great scientific value allowed to remain v> ild enough, and not 

may also be obtained by control with the loo wild, a much more artistic and no less 

clear profit of being in a position to care- scientific-illy-accurate . photograph should 

fully note the progress of a wild creature be obtained; and then, again, the si-rtc.^ 

to maturity. of one subject is possible, which it scnrcely 

All hawks aT>d owls make good subjects is when the subject is allowed to remain 

for such studies, and they may with care in a wild state. 

be taken from the nest when but a few Quasi Control. — This differs from con- 

days or even hours old. When they have trol proper in that the subject has aime 

quite reached maturity and are no longer of its own accord and been tamed in a 

required, they may be set at lif>erty again, garden, while allowed full freedom as it 

Such birds may be photographed in the cliooses to come and go. It may be in- 

nest for the first fortnight, and then regu- vited by any device, as the placing of a 

larly. say, every Monday morning, under nesting-box, or the providi.ig of food in 

control. hard weather, or by hanging a coco^nut 

Many little interesting characteristics by a srring, should it be desired to attract 

which might otherwise tscape notice are such birds as tits, but the object here is 

discovered during the process of rearing, more to faniiliarise the subject than aetu- 

For instance, in a family of young hawks ally tame ■!. and nianv who do not use 

one mav be fierce, another aflecljonntc. iho control itself still m.ike a sharp dis- 

anolher may sulk; each, in fact, mav tii<ction here. 

possess an entirely distinct disposition. The gre.it point to obsen-e. however, is 

but the real value of such a method, as it that the subject is not to be made a pet of 

is here intended to propose, is in dealing by any means, and it is to be left wild as 

with such birds as herons, etc. A young fnr as possible; that when the purpose for 

heron is t>ot very difficult to rear, and may which it was required is accomplished it 

be given great liberty. No cats — the m.nylie set free again. 

terror of those who pursue (his hobby— _^^^^^^^^_^_^^^^^^^^___^_ 
will ever face up to a heron; at least, I 

have been <^ivertcd on many occasions bv Oar 

watching cats sneaking through a garden HoUte and ApartmCBl Register. 

where stood a heron bhssfully unconscious 

of their presence. Herons, from their 

very nature, are almost impossible to be Sm the ipariiUrchflftpralMOffersd to rsadNt 

treated in more orthodox manner. on tlia_bick eonr. 



The Microsc:ope. 

THE great water beetle, known in natural 
history designation as Dylicus mar- 
ginalis, is one of the many denizens of 
our ponds, for whose anatomy many an en- 
thusiastic microscopist has great ailection. 

The larval form of this creature . is a real 
terror to its fellov inmates of the water, a 
veritable tiger in its ferocity toward all. 
strangers and relatives alike ; for this reason, 
a specimen plac«d in an aquarium with other 
CTsatur^^ would be on a par with a fox shut 
up in fn-roost, an experience that would 
mean a lively time for every party concerned. 

When captured and subjected to martyrdom 
for Ihe cause of science, his carcase may be 
made to provide about the finest example of 
trachea, or breathing tuties that insect ana- 

By means of fine scissors, divide his in- 
tegument down the back, taking care not 10 
injure any of the interior organs,, then im- 
merse the whole in glacial acetic acid for a 
few days, then transfer to clean water, and 
carefully wash away all that wiU come, gently 
swabbing and cleaning away all loose matter 
with a camel's hair brush; repeat the process 
until the tracheal system is free from its sur- 



' Pro 1^ ot Drlleai muKluIls. 

Then place the tracheae in pure carbolic 
acid, from which it may Ik permanently 
mounted in either Canada balsam, glycerine. 
or an aqueous solution, carbolic havmg the 
reputatiMi of readily conforming to either. 

In the perfect form of dyticus. the male is 
justly famous (or the magnificent object that 
its forelegs provide ; in these the tarsi are 
developed into a most singular apparatus, (he 
first three joints being as though joined and 
expanded into circular form. 

The under surface of this broad plate is 
covered with a remarkable array of suckers, 
or discs, each mounted upon a stem, two of 
them being much larger in size than the 
others, and with a fringe surrounding each. 
Mounted without pressure, this object is one 
of the finest o[ the many fine things that the 
insect world has provided (or microscopical 



Oar Photo. Competition. 

Photographs intended for the April 
competition ihouid have their titles and names 
end addresses of their senderi written clearly 
en tht back, and should be sddreued 
" Camera, " The Countri-Sidi, * and 4, Tudsr 
Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be 
awardied for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 31. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain the riehl ID use any photos aent in. 

Stamps should be enclosed if the return of 
the photographs is desired in ca*e of rejection. 
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Questions wort h Answering. 

PHIZES POR KEADER5. 



WE invite readers lo send in brief answers 
Ki ihe seven questions below, and for 
tbe best single answer reitivcd we 
shall award a priie of five shillings. No reply 
should exteed one hundred words in length. 
Answers each week must reach us by the Mon- 
day following the publication of the paper. 
We. of course, retain the right lo publish any 

side of the paper only. Address "' Answers," 
The Covntrv-Side, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C. The prize this week is awarded 
C. H. Wingfield, 3, Courlhope Road, Wimble- 
Why li It Ibat a cracbed bell makes lacb a 
dbcordaitt Mund nbca rnail? 

When a C[»cked bell is struck the sound 
passes through the homogeneous portion- 
of the melal by a series of vibrations pecu- 
liar to the composition and method of 
manufacture of Che metal till the crack is 
reached, when the melal can no longer 
transmit its own vibrations at the same 
rate as before, on account of the air space 
- which has not the same rate of conducti- 
vity for sound vibrations as the metal has. 
But at intervals the sides of the crack rub 
on one another, and during the moment of 
contact force each other to vibrate to 
gether. A moment later they vibrate in- 
dependently for a fraction of a second, 
when contact again takes place. 
Their period of vibration is thus constantly 
changing, producing non-musical sounds 
by interference with Ihe rhythmical vibra- 
tion of the other parts of ihe tell. If e 
fine saw is passed between the lips of the 
crack so that they no longer touch, the bell 
recovers its musical properties. 

Wben a boy rant witb a kite ft rtoei higher. 
Why is tUl? 

.^ kite is an-irtclined plane, and 3 hori- 
zontal current of air in passing beneath it 
forces it up like a wedge. If the boy runs 
he causes the kite to move more rapidly 
through the air in a horizontal direction, 
and thus increases the relative speed of the 
air and the kite. The latter acordingly is 
"wedged" up with more force, just as it 
would have been had the relative velocity 
been caused by a freshening of the wind. 
Wby do fhot manulactorlei have high 

Shot is made by pouring molten metal 
from a great height into water. The tower 
i.-i .therefore necessary, and lakes the form 
of a chimney-like erection, with galleries 
round the inside at different heights. On 
these, small furnaces keep the lead in a 
molten state. It is then poured down the 
centre well, through sieves by means of 
ladle.ii. The drops of lead, by virtue of 
" surface tension, " assume a spherical 
shape. The water at the bottom prevents 
the plastic metal from .striking the ground 
and becoming flattened. To sort the 
round shot from imperfect specimens thev 
.-ire niloived lo roll down a sloping board, 
at the bottom of which is placed a box at 
a little distance away. The round onrs 
gather enough speed to reach the box ; the 
others fall short of it, and are so separated. 
The shot are afterwards passed through 
sieves of gradually increasing size of mesh 
and so sorted inio different sizes. Thev 
are polished by rolling inside a revolving 
tub or cask. It is said that this method 



is the result of a dream. .A certain poor 
man dreamt that it was raining molten 
lead, and that tiie lead was changed into 
shot as it fell into some puddles in the 
road. .M\ day ihe man was haunted by 
his dream. Finally he dropped lead from 
the top of the village church sleeple into 
waler, with the result that he produced 
shot far finer and cheaper than that which 
was cut by hand. 

Why are ostrich Icalheri short and dowoy? 
Because the ostrich, being practically a 
flightless bird, has not acquired, or has lost 
through disuse, the stiff quills to its 
feathers which the flying birds have. As 
a rule the longer and stronger the feathers 
ihe more powerful is ihe flight of the bird. 
Further, adjoining the stem of a feather 
are the barbs, and upon these are the bar- 
bules— tiny processes that in most birds 
are more or less hooked in form, those of 
one feather interlocking with those of Ihe 
next, thus providing the continuous surface 
that is essential for flight. In the ostrich, 
however, the barbules are perfectly flat 
and straight, quite devoid of the curvature 
that obtains in other species, and in conse- 
quence the cohesion thai is so marked a 
feature with others is entirely wanting, so 
that the feather substance Is loose and 
downy. 

What camei congbliig and saecUmg? 

Coughing and sneezing are 'caused by 
irritation of the Jiervps of the respiratory 
tract. The irritalion may be due either to 
disease or to the presence of mechanical 
irritants. The seat of the irritation may 
also be distant from the respiratory system, 
as, for instance, in ihe case of coughing, 
in the ear or leeth, and in the case of 
sneezing, in theeye. The acts of coughing 
and sneezing are involuntary efforts at re- 
moving the provoking cause by the inspira- 
tion of air and its sudden and violent ex- 
piraiion. In these processes the muscles 
of the chest, back, and abdomen unite in 
sympathy to achieve the object. Sneezing 
differs from coughing in Ihat the blast of 
air is driven through ihe nose. 

Explain tnoring and hiccoughing. 

Snoring is the noise produced by inspira- 
tion through ihe mouth during sleep, !i 
is caused by the current of air impinging 
against and being broken by the uvula. 
Hiccough consists of a series of short con- 
vulsive inspiratory contractions of the dia- 
phragm, the glottis closing spasmodically 
as the air enters, thus continually stopping 
it in its course and giving rise to Ihe 
sounds peculiar to hiccough. 

Explain tbe dlRercace between laughing and 
crying. 

What U the value lo the whale ol the large 
development of ollv mailer which ft bai about 
tbe head? 

Why are tealherg attached lo the ends of 

What EagUih nobleman flrsi made'^xperf- 
menls to show the expansive power ol iteam? 

Why are caverns and grottoet lamous lor 
their echoei, and why do not Ihe walls of an 
ordinary room serve equally well lor the 
purpose? 

Why does a person carrying a weight upon 
his hack stoop forward? 

Why can a person lately skate rapidly over 
tbio ice thai would not support his weight 
If he moved slowly ? 



Tbe Week's WUd Ufe iq 
Pictures. 

(See next page.) 

THE gean {Prunus avium) (i) and ihe wild 
cherry (Cerasus vulgaris) are both fairly 
common trees in {}ritish woods aiid 
hedgerows. They vary in height and habit 
according to the soil and situation they are 
in. We have seen the wild cherry .60 feel 
high, with a trunk a foot in diameter. When 
the trees are in (Wwer <n April they add a de- 
lidd charm to the couniry-side. The cuiti-- 
vated cherries, of which there are over a hun- 
dred varielies, have all tieen derived from 
these two plants, the morellos, dukes, and 
Kenlish sorts from the wild cherry, and the 
hearts and bigarrcaus from the gean. The 
fruits of the wild cherry, "merries," are 
grpedily eaten by birds, and Ihus the tree is 
apt to become so abundantly distribuied as 10 

our best hedgerow trees. It grows to about 
full size in 50 years, 

1. — Conspicuous by its saw-edged crest on 
back and tail, the large cresled newt is one of 
our most noticeable amphibians. It now 
takfs to the water for courtship and spawn- 
ing, the jelly-like eggs being wrapped singly 
by ihe female in leaves of water plants. Newt 
tadpoles have external gills, unlike those ol 
frogs and toads. 

3. — The life of the lapwing, or green plover, 
is an anxious one at this time of year. While 
his mate sils on her dark, niottled-olive eggs, 
it is his business ID drive off predatory birds. 
and to beguile away by his frantic gestures 
and outcries, any intruders who are lOo strong 
to be got rid of by downright attacks. 

4.^ — The early looth-striped moth is fairly 
common in most of our birch woods, but it is 
rather hard to find, as its colour — pale grey — 
harmonises so well with its very common rest- 
ing place, (he trunk of Ihe silver b:rch, as 
shown in the photograph. It is easily dis- 
turbed during the day-time, when it takes 
wing 10 another tree. 

5.— This mollusc, the keeled shell, is local, 
and not very abundant where it does occur. 
It inhabits ponds and sluggish streams in 
many parts of Great Britain. _lt differs from 
its mijre common neighbour, Planorbis com- 
planatus, by being keeled in or near the 
centre of the whorl, whereas the commoii one 
has, as its name implies, a flat side 10 its 
whorl. The snail lays from ten to a dozen 
eggs in roundish capsules during the months 
cf -May, June, and July, the fry being hatched 

6. — In our issue of March 30th, we pub- 
lished in the Week's Wild Life a photograph 
of a female Kentish glory at rest on a birch 
twig. Here are photographs of Ihe male and 
female, showing the wing markings. The 
male is quite a different creature from his 
portly spouse, liltle more than half her size, 
and more brightly coloured, darker brown, 
with -ilmost orange undrr wings, he dashes 
about in the sun^ine in search of a mnte, 
ihe sun on his underwings making him quiie 
a rcnspicuous object, but should Ihe sun go 
in, he conies to rest at once, ([enerally on Ihe 
underside of a birch twig, which he hugs to 
his breast with al! h's legs and great lenarity. 

7.— The linnet's home is l^ke the birds ih.nt 
(wild it, simple and unpretentious — a little 
rup-shap:'d structure placed in a bush, and 
containing bluish-white eggs spotted with red. 
Several of these nests may bo found near to- 
gether, tor the linnet is a harml-fss, sociable 
liltle bird, and even in the breeding season 
does not display the jealousy c 



8. — The. moorhen's rather untidy-looking 
nest may be found as early as March, and 
may contain as many as nine eggs ; the dark 
spots <how up as well in the photograph as in 
Nature. The nest is not always as low down 
as in the picture, but may be placed in a 
bush r.r on a bough of a tree. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD UFE IN PICTURES, 

{Se, page 31S.) 



1. The Gean. Prunus avium |E, Connold). 2. The Ltrgtaestti Newt, Triton crUtatus (S. and W. Johnson). A Grtta 
Plover or Lapwing. ImifHus crislalus. on nect (T. A. Menalit). 4. Early looth Itrlpcd Molh, Loboph, — ••>-'-•- '«- c- 
Tonge). S. The Keeled Shell, P)anorbi carmalus (J. C. Vnriv Smith). 6. KeatUb Glory Molb, Ii 
Endromh vsrskolor (A. E. Tongp). 7. Ne«i of Linnet, Linnia camiabina (Mis^ O. Morrill). 8. Neil of Moorhen, Gallmula 
chhropiis (\V, Hanson). 
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Sea Shore Hunting. 

By ALBERT H. WATERS, B.A. 
Late Editor oi ibe "Naturalists' Oifoalele." 

NO very expensive apparatus is needed for shore naturalising 
— one of the most fascinating occupations of the Nature- 
lover. A bag to carry the tins, jars, bottles, and tubes 
into which the specimens are to be put, and a hand-lens for 
their examination are the essentials. 

The tins and bottles should be square in form, so that they 
may pack closer. Plasmon cocoa-lins are very handy (or sea- 
weeds of small size and for crabs, also such bottles as sweets 
are sold in will be found excellent for the work. They are 
generally fitted with stoppers tight enough to keep the water 
in, and I do not find the living things suffer, even after a fifty- 
mile journey. But for anything such as small fish, to whom 
air is essential, a short glass tube may be thrust through a 
perforated cork, or one of the smallest-sized flower-pots may be 
dropped into the mouth of the jar. If a piece of string be 
wound round the flower-pot it will lit tightly in the mouth of 
the jar, and there will be no fear of the water shaking out, 
while the hole at the bottom of the little flower-pot will let in 
as much air as the (ish will want. 

For small shells, such as the little rissoa, which may be 
shaken out of the tufts of seaweed torn up by the agitation of 
a gale and cast on the beach, penny gum-bottles are very 
handy, as are the tubes in which photographic tabloids are 
sold, and these last will be found the very thing if something 
special be detected, and it is wise to isolate it. 

Of course the paraphernalia one Cakes will depend on the 
particular department of marine biology he is most interested 
in. The conchologisl will find the daily paper, when he has 
read it, come in handy for examining what can be shaken out 
of the heaps of seaweeds which lie above high-water mark. A 
square of the smallest grauge of perfcMHted zinc will be found 
very useful tor sifting the fine sand away from the rissoa and 
hydrobia shells, which may then be readily picked out and 
roughly determined by the aid of a pocket lens. .Any sort of 
small box— a wooden pill-box or a tack-tin — will do to pack 

If living specimens be wanted the wet seaweed freshly thrown 
up after a rough night must be examined, and all stones and 
■ oyster-shells cast up from the sea bottom with the oar-wceds 
growing on them closely scrutinised. You never can tell what 
you may not find among the branched "roots" of such oar- 
weeds as the saccharine laminaria. Pull them olT the stone 
carefully, and perchance your eyes may be gladdened with a 
sight of the pretty blue limpet. Patella ccerulea, and maybe its 
handsome translucent brother the porcelain limpet (Patella pel- 
luci'da), whose shell looks almost as if formed of glass. 

And if you come across the globular " root " of the bulbous 
oar-weed (Laminaria bulbosa) be sure and cut it open before 
throwing it away. If fresh out of Che waves or fished out of a 
rock-pool it will yield a harvest of marine treasures, A crowded 
iSolis or some other naked-gilled sea slug may be hiding away, 



or, if it.be the right season, the egg-ribbon of Johnston's Doris 
may be found. 

If the curious coat of mail-shells which roll themselves up 
be wanted they are best searched for under stones. Although 
they stick tightly it is not necessary to burden yourself with a 
small boulder ; deft fingers can soon learn the trick of sliding 
them off. Vou must be careful, however, what sort of bottle 
you put them in, or you may not be able to get them out again 
when they have unrolled and crawled on to the glass. 

After a strong gale one can get almost as much information 
about the life of the deep sea as if he had been to the expense 
of a dredge. It only needs to know how Co use one's eyes and 
how to look for things which hide up and, alarmed at their new 
surroundings, often take great pains to conceal themselves. 

If one's fancy is the study of sea-worms these stones and 
shells to which the oar-weeds are anchored will well repay 
diligent search, although species may not be made out until 
evening in the quiet study, when Che aid of the microscope gives 
opportunity for more minute examination than is possible on 
the beach with a simple hand-lens. 
• To one who is new to this study the sight of the serpulfE 
putting out Iheir bright-hued or daintily-marked gill-fans will 
afford exquisite pleasure. When picked up at lirst they are 
but white markings in relief on the stone, much as if mermaids 
had been trying to write a sort of Arabic. But from the end 
of what proves to be a calcareous tube comes out the reseni- 
blance of a tiny composite flower, which thrusts aside a conical 
plug, which tightly closes the orifice when the gill-fans that 
mimic the rays of the composite flower are withdraV^n into the 
shelter of the tube. 

Larger and finer, more contorted tubes may also be some- 
times found cast up by the breakers after a gale, especially if 
these tubes of^the twisted serpula are so old .that the seaweeds 
on the stone or shell are of considerable size. 

It is in the pools left by the falling tide that most success 
may be expected. There more living creatures will be found. 
If you attentively watch you may see'many things you wouW 
overlook at a cwrsory glance. What at first looked like a dead 
fop shell moves gently, and then runs rapidly away. It con- 
tains a hermit crab of just the right size for a small marine 
aquarium. Or you may see slowly disclose itself what looks 
like a daisy flower, or it may be like a mass of raspberry jellv 
badly turned out of a mould. In either case it is a sea-anemone 
and worth bottling. 

These brief hints are intended for those who are new to the 
study of marine biology, especially for such as live inland and 
perhaps can only get a week-end at the coast now and again. 
Complaints are often made by those who have been moved to en- 
thusiasm by the eloquent descriptions of marine life in works of 
the Gosse type that the reality has not come within miles ol 
their expectations. So far from the seashore proving a fruitful 
field of marvels it has been as barren as a Sahara in the height 
of a hot summer. The reason of the failure is that the enthu- 
siastic but inexperienced tyro in marine biology does not know 
where and how to look for his specimens. 

For one thing, he must forestall the gulls and the shore birds 
who are adepts at the work of ferreting out everything living. 
.And to them the rarest and — to the marine biologist— most 
valuable creature is but an item in their semi-daily meal. 

-And these said birds seem more abundant than they used 10 
be in the days where there were no Wild Birds Preservation 
.Acts. Whether the crowd of hungry gulls which is lo be seen 
now following the receding tide is of benefit to the marine 
biologist is a question. They leave the beach strewn with the 
empty tubes of the beautiful sabellse, and make rare molluscs 
and Crustacea still rarer. No doubt they add to the beauty of 
the shoreland scene, and few except the enthusiastic marine 
biologist will grudge them the toll they take of the living 
treasures of the deep; and lo such (he best advice is lo forestall 
them. 

One great charm of seashore naturalising is its extensive 
variety. Not only is there occupation for the zoologist, the 
ornithologist, the ichthyolORist, the conchologisl, the microsco- 
pist, and the botanist, but even the entomologist finds work to 
do in looking after certain coleoptera whose habitat is close to 
high-water mark, and there are even some like the two species 
of jepus which dwell under stones which the tide covers, and 
are also reputed to exist below low-water mark. 

Although perhaps not relatively numerous, there are more of 
these seashore beetles than the tminformed would suspect; but 
to treat of them fully would make a special article vif' some 
length. 
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POULTRY. 

Btr CbaotlcUer. 
The Bob OrpinglM. 

DURING recent years there has hecn 
a great ileniand for bufT-plu magged 
fowls, and this lovely shade of 
colour is now seen in many breeds, in- 
cluding the Plymouth rock, wyandotte, 
and leghorn, but it is very doubifiil if 
either will obtain the pt^uUrity now so 
liiniiy secured by the buff omington, 
vhich'is appreciated in exhibition and 
utility poultry circles; in fact, I know of 
no better breed to satisfy tJie requirements 
of both, and if any doubt is expressed, wc 
only have to look to the Utility Club's 
siiteen-week laying competition (being 
held under test conditions) for proof of this 
assertion, and it will be found 
tliai of all breeds competing for 
the prizes offered for best winter 
layers, the buff arpingion heads 
the list. In fact, experienced 
poultry breeders declare it to be 
the utility fowl par excellence, as 
it not only filts the egg basket 
with large, rich, brown eggs in 
the winter months, but, when 
wanted for killing, has a good, 
plump body with plenty of meat 
on (he breast and stiouldcrs, 
whilst its flesh-coloured legs and 
white skin make this class of 
fowl very marketable. 

In the show arena it is always 
in demand, and at all exhibitions, 
winter and summer, the well- 
filled classes of valuable birds 
testify to the attention paid to the 
breed by poultry fanders. A 
good strain of sound-coloured, 
typical buff Orpingtons form a 
most valuable asset on a poultry 
farm, for there is always a good 
sale for winning birds, which 
change hands at prices varying 
from 20S. to ;£'5o. 

To the uninitiated, the breed- 
ing of a whole-coloured variety may appear 
a simple matter, but the poultry breeder 
who takes to buffs under this impression 
will not be long in discovering how fal- 
lacious is the idea. 
Iti.OriglB. 

In writing of the origin or " manufac- 
ture " of the buff Orpington, I know ! 
am treading on somewhat delicate 
ground, for many poultry keepers posi- 
tively assert that they arc only improved 
Lincolnshire buffs. 

However. 1 shall not attempt to enter 
into such an argument now the breed is 
90 firmly established, but give it as mv 
opinion that the late Mr. William Conk. 
of St. Mary Cray, Kent, who originated 
the black orpington, obtained the buff, 
mating together larg-e, gold-spanglod 
Hamburgh cocks with coloured Dorkmg 
hens, which sensible union produced rcd- 
dish-brown-plumaged birds, the femal's 
from which he mated up carefully to well- 
selected buff cochin cocks. 

Some six years' experimental breeding 



produced a typical buff orpington, the 
first specimen, { believe, being exhibited 
at the Dairy Show, Islington, in 1894, 
since which date thej' have rapidly in- 
creased in favour. For , the first few 
years, untif the proper type had been 
fixed, feather-leggwi, k)ng-backed, mode- 
rate-coloured birds were seen, but, thanks 
to fanciers' and breeders' indomitable 
energies, much of this has been elimi- 

Correct Shade ol CoIodt, 

In order to breed typical buff Orping- 
tons, we have to carefully consider the 
correct shade of colour, and here there is 
a difference of opinion, and even the club 
st.nndard of excellence does not definitely 
fix it, allowing " any shade of buff, from 



lemon-buff to rich buff, on the one side 
avoiding washiness, and on the other side 
a reddish tinge. The colour to be per- 
fectly uniform throughout, allowing for 
the greater lustre on the hackle and saddle 
feathers, and on the wing bow in the case 
of the cock only." 

Notwithstanding everj' care in mating, 
and the (xissession of best possible strain, 
it is difficult to avoid patchiness and 
mottling, which even the elements will 
cause if sufficient sttade is not allowed this 
breed, rain and sun spoiling the plumage 
for exhibition pur[>oses, although the buff 
orpington (if hatched in March or .April) 
win always fill the egg-basket plentifully, 
no matter what defects of plumage it mav 
display. 

Every care should be taken to select for 
breeding sound coloured birds, whose 
feathers are buff to the skin, avoiding any 
whose undercolour is white, or those 
which show black or white in the hackles, 
wings, or tail; aPso birds with slightly- 
feathered or fluffy shanks. 



General Charactcrlstici. 

It will be seen from the accompanying 
drawing that buff orpingtons excel in size 
and shape, inasmuch as the cock has a 
broad, deep, full breast carried well for- 
ward, with a short back and broad 
shoulders, whilst the hen is similar, ex- 
cept that she has a small cushion, giving 
the bacW 3 short but graceful appearance. 
The legs and shanks are short, the toe! 
being well spread. The general shape 
may be summed up as cobby and compact, 
erect and graceful. The weight of cocks 
when fully matured is between 9 and 10 
pounds, the hens being about a pound less, 
so that this fowl can safely be termed a 
massive breed. 

In conclusion, let me add that the buff 
orpington is suitable for confinement or 
liberty, and will succeed in 
moderate-sized runs equally to 
verdant pastures. To the agri- 
culturist they are excellent, and 
can always be kept at a profit, 
being an exceptionally market- 
able fowl which will contrast 
most favourably with the nonde- 
script fowls 50 often seen on 
farms. When kept in confined 
runs. I advise good scratching 
accommodation being given, so 
as to prevent them getting over 
fat, to which, like most sitting 
vai^eties, they are inclined, but, 
with exercise, no trouble will be 
experienced in this respect. 



DOGS. 

SHOWS are coming on thick 
and fast, and the members' 
exhibition of the L.K.A., to 
be held on the qth, promises 
great things to the ladies who 
support it. It will be held in the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 
The Great Dane and Borzois 
Club Show, at the Crystal Palace, 
takes place on the 25th ; the Norwich, 
where the King's dc^s are always to be 
seen, on the nth.* 

In 'answer to an enquirer, one of the 
best kennels of Cocker spaniels is that of 
Mr. R. de C. Peele, the owner of Cham, 
pion Bob Bowdler, Champion Ben 
Bowdler, and Tom Bowdler, a team whose 
records are full of honour and glory. 

The Miniature Bulldog Club has ob- 
tained the consent of the Kennel Club lo 
Iheir rule to disqualify bat ears, so now 
we shall have little difficulty in knowing 
what is a French bulldog and '.hst a 
miniature bulldog, 

The latest worry in dog matters is in 
the use of abbreviations that shall show 
colours in pedigrees of dogs, and the 
Great Dane folk are busy supplying a 
code. So far the only useful suggestion 
comes from the Kennel News Editor, 
who sensibly suggests that the initial 
letters of the colours form the best code. 
as, for instance, B for brlndle, F for 
(Continued on page 322.) 
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Dogs. 

tConlirtued from pagt ill.) 

fawn. H (or harlequin, W fcr white, Bl. 
Uir black, and Bu. (or blue. There is no 
(Uubi the Kennel Club ilmuid be lut- 
ni-'hi-d with full particulars of the cokmr 
or r(jk>ur» of each dog reKi*"''(d, espci- 
itlly in those dogs where ejokmr and m.irk- 
ings mark value. We learn that Mr. 
Sricnema will judK" fireat Dani-s on April 
i5ih. 

In the spring of each year dogs require 
11 ionic and strengthening food just a^ 
inurh as we ourselves do. It is advisable 
t« give each dog some fincly-niimcd raw 
mial, from 1 to 6 ox. each day, accord- 
ing to hin size and breed; for instance, 
a [Krm'^ranian should have about i oc- 
daily, and a oollie 6 ox. \ little sulphate 
of iron might be placed in their drinking; 
water. Nature is always trying to rfncw 
herself in spring, whether in huni:ios. 
dogs, or vegetation, and if we btar this 
in mind, we shall not wonder why CMir fM-i 
dog or cat is listless and worn out. A 
little Parrish's food is very useful to lisi- 
les« dtigs, who can cnsily br r<j-iscd k- 
t.-ikf the syrup. 



CATS. 

THE proper housing of valuable Persian rats 
ia one of the tno«t easenlial subj^cu for 
a novice to coniider, and one requirinR 
bofh careful thought and altfntion. There is 
no fliiubf that of all domestic animals the ral Is 
thp moal diflicull to keep beullhy and happy 
in the unnatural condition of total or partial 

Kelonging to the (era. Its originBl and 
■ava^e nature .still shows gHmpses, not wholly 
lamed, in Jln independence of cbaracter and its 

■Idi: betrays a keen sppreciation o[ the com- 
for's 10 be found in its home life. 
The household pet that enjoys lis freedom lo 



hat paswi 10 and (ro, iu exchange 
with the gardener, the maids, and tt 
people coming lo the door, and ihu 

Cats brrome dull and stupid if sh 
iiKhi in some backyard. Ci;s thi 
-jut-a(-door callerics, despite ifie somf 
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!pin5 house care must be taken to havc 
ihe floor raised arid the roof water-proof. 

Needless to say, the cattery should be kepi 
scrupulously clean and sweet, .Void using 
strong disinfectants, the smdl of which cats 
abhor, and do not elect lo start a catlery 
unless you yourself intend lo bestow both time 
and trouble upon it and its inmates. To be a 



leaspoontuT of scalded rape seed. The other 
cause is Itic reverse of this — an unduly fat and 
overled coiidition. These birds should be given 
plenty of space for eiercise, a spare diet, plenty 
of gm-n food, and a dose of Epson) salts in 
tile water three or four days a week. The 
diet should be restricted lo canary seed and 
l^reenstulT, and in bad case^ the seed may with 
advantage be remoied for two or three hours 
each day until the birds are reduced to a rea- 
sonable condition. 
Bbw t« MMc. 

V\'hen the birds are ready the mere act of 
putting each pair together 
form a proper, or even i 
mating. Under such cir 
thai is decidedly stronger 
than the hen he is placed 
badly 
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Bui, alas I those fanciers who keep catieri 
cats can tel! another tale. There is an ok 
saying that a cat has nine lives, but truly, thi 
complaints lo which our pedigree Persians ari 
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To establish a cattery, therefore, that shall 
be B pleasure and a pride In the owner, and 
not a source o( worry and grief, causid by 
per|)etUi'il illness amongst the Inmates,, it is 
very necessary at Ihe outset lo study the chief 

First, let ihe rallery hove n bright iispert. 



CAGE BIRDS. 

Timely Canary Note*. 

BY the time these aotes appear, the greater 
number oi canaries ktpt (or breed- 
ing will, or should be, mated, and, 
j)ruvi<k-d the birds were in a good 
healthy condllon at (he time, many of 
them will bo well forward with their nest- 
ing arrangements. Still, there will doubt- 

thisc thai will now require some special treat- 
ment. In some ca5Ps— where the birds 'seem 
in goi>d general hcallh, and are in a gpod 
plump condition of body, without any excess 
of fat — only a lilile bracing up may be 
needed. As a preliminary to treatment, give 
15 drops of syrup of buckthorn in each ounce 
of drinking waler (or one day, and follow this 
up with 30 drop doses of chemical food everv 
alternate'dav for a week or forinighi. In 
addition to this, give the hen a pinch of niga 
■seed and a small dandelion leaf on allernaie 
d.-iys, and the cocks a leaf of dandelion dally 
and a small lea>pnonfuI of egg-food every 
second day. If meahi'orms are available one 
may be offered daily to each of these b.nck- 
ward birds— ihe head should be crushed and 
the worm fised to the end of a perch, .Some 
canaries will not touch them when first offered 
but when partaken of they are a most excel- 
lent pick-me-up. k course of ihis treatment 
will work wonders with backward birds in a 

When oul of Condllloa. 

In many cases, however, their backward- 
ness is due lo the birds being out of health, or 
down in condition. When any re.il illr 



■■hould be placed one in each compartment, 
with the wire slide to separate them. Keep 
them thus for a day or two, meantime supply- 
ing the cock with a little egg food or green- 
stuff daily, and when he seems to be (requem'y 
calling (he hen lo the wires in ihe pariiiion 
and feeding her with these dainties, then the 
slide may be withdrawn, and the 



other. 
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wards ; nothing serious is likely to result, and 
these domestic squat^les, if such indeed Ihev 
are, wi!! soon be arranged to their mutual 
satisfaction. A few days later, if the hen is 
seen toying with her plumage, a nest-bbx and 
malerial for forming a ncsl should be sup- 
plied. When a double breeding-cage is not 
available then the cock, and nol the hen, 
should be placed in a small open wire cage, 
and hung on the front of the cage containing 
his prospective partner, which should also be 
the cage in which they are to be kept for 
breeding, until he becomes "chummy" with 
her, as just described, when he may be turned 
into the larger cage with the hen, to set about 
housekeeping. 

A FRmons Jackdaw. — Several northern news- 
papers have published sympathetic obituary 
nollce- of the famous jackdaw of Creetown, 
The following is one:—" Dealh of ■ Maltha.' 
— The famous talking jackdaw has just passed 
away. ' .Maltha,' as he was called, from the 
tact that that was the first word he learned to 
speak, has been quite an insthution here for a 
number of years, and his quainl remarks have 
been a source of much amusement to Crce- 
toninns and visitors alike, with whom he was 
a great favourite. He attended school regu- 
'— '- accompanying the little bov whom he 
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Ihe particular case is of use, 
bird must be quite discarded for breeding. 
,When no actual disease csisls, two great 
causes will be found 10 cover a large propor- 
lion of cn^ps. In the one cause the birds are 
probably in a weakened, half-'inrved condi- 
tion, with prominent, sharp breastbones. 
Treatment is fairly obvious. Begin ivilh a dose 
of Epsom satt.s In the water for one day. Give 
a staple diet of canary seed with a few grains 
of hemp nnd linseed, and preen food daily, and 
on allernaie days {jive a little ei^g.food and a 



he was Invariably perched, and it is recorded 
that on one occasion he rather startled H.M. 
Insppclor by a remark be made. He atlei;dcd 
all football matches, where he could be seen 
perched on the goalposts, eKhorting the players 
ylng ■ Play up,' Indeed, all gatherings 
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ctly sympathetic. Many are Ihe 
1 told about the quaint remarks of 
He will be much missed by the in- 
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If you want to buy or sell 
Poultry. Dogs, Cats, Birds, 
etc., try our Sak V Exchange. 
See Back Cover. 



, but 



added, was a wild one, which had been Uindlv 
ire.iled by a boy named Matthew. From its 
early attempts ni pronounce its benefnclor's 
name, it became generally kho#n as 
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The Garden. 



Work for the Week. 

Ib the GreenbOHW. 

COOLER quarters should be found tor 
such plants as fuchsias, pelargoniums, 
and abutilons intended for bedding-out, 
which are now in a warm house. The shade 
and drip from growing vines, peaches, etc., 
will be harmful lo them, and, besides, the}' 
will be seriously in the way. After movjng, 
they will require shading for the first few 

CacU. 

Plants which do not thrive should be re- 
potted, but those that appear comfortable and 
likely to flower, had belter not be disturbed. 
Above all, do not over-pot. Remove nearly 
all the soil from the plants, and pot mode- 
rately firmly in a compost of rather more 
than half fibrous loam, the 
remainder being made up of 
sand and broken up lime 
rubbish in equal quantities. 
The potting soil must be 
used in rather a dry stale. As 
good drainage is most im- 
portant, fill the pots one-third 
with carefully-placed crocks, 
and over this put some of the 
roughest of the soil. With 
the esception of syringing in 
fine weather, do not give 
water for a few days after 
potting. 

The belief that cadi should 
rarely be given any water is, 



'until the foliage dies off. The pots may 
then be laid on iheir sides in a cool place 
until August, when the corms should be re- 
started into growth. It is not profitable to 
keep them after the third season. 



Hyacinths, and tall-growing tulips require 
to be staked and tied, and (his work must be 
neatly performed. Stakes that have been 
painted green are_ best, and when-these are 
used ihc raffia should be dyed green to har- 

Traiuplaolliig Efcrgrceni. 

It is not yet too late to move such plants 
as hollies, e'uonymus. and conifers ; in fact. 
April and May are the best months in which 
to transplant Ihem. Do this with every care. 
Water thoroughly immediately after planting, 
and, in the case of large specimens, in dry 



rally, it is best to keep Ihem 
growing through the sum- 
mer by full exposure to sun- 
shine, and affording a regu- 
lar supi^y of water, 

S«b-Troplcat Bedding. 

Although ibis style of gar- 
dening has its detractors, we 
commend it to those who 
make a feature of bedding- 
out, and who would welcome 
B change from the more 
ordinary effects. Where the 
poaition is a sheltered one, 
use may be made of Such 
ornamental, large - leaved 
tropical plants as palms and 

likely that only plants of less 
value, and that are quickly 
raised from seeds will be em- 
ployed. Castor-oil, tobacco, 
»ol«niinis, variegated maiie, 
etc., should be immediately 
town for this purpose. They 
are to be grown in brisk 
heat, then gradually hard- 
ened off for planting out fifi'-i 
about the second week in 

BetMlu U Bedding PlBDfi. 

For richness of effect, nothing excels a 
good - bed of tuberous-rooted begonias. 
Planted out in June, in rich soil, they will 
continue flowering until mid-October, and the 
tuben arc then a valuable asset. It is too 
late to furnish a bed by seed-sow^g, but one- 
year-old tubers which have started into 
growth are easily procurable in small pots, 
and they will speedily grow on into splendid 

CycUMCB. 

Corms which have finished flowering are 
to be given a diminished supply of water 



C&tMatnm BnngerothU. 

active oicbid di^cavcicd in ViDtzuela ibout [weal) 

weather it will be well to do so when only 
half the soil has been filled in. Spray over- 
head in the evenings for a time, unless rain 
falls. Plants which have travelled should 
have their roots soaked on being unpacked. 

Cymben. 

Clematis, and Other climbing plants, will 
soon be malting rapid growth, and it is im- 
portant that the young shoots should not be 
allowed to become entangled, or broken by 
the wind. Aphides and other foes are p'ctly 
sure to appear first upon Ihe climbing roses, 
and they must be at once proceeded against, 
either by syringing or by hand-picking. 



Spring Gardulag. 

If summer has its glories, the skilful gar- 
dener makes of his garden a veritable para- 
disc in the spring. In many gardens, how- 
ever, there will be, as yet, but little lo be 
seen. Where this is the case, we suggest 
that a little time spent in visiting public and 
private gardens of repute would be valuable 
in affording hints for the beautifying of the 
home garden next spring. 

The Pnill Oarden. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots will re- 
quire attention in the matter of disbudding, 
and apples and other trees grafted last spring 
must have all the shoots springing from the 
stocks rubbed off as soon as they appear. 
PotltMl. 

The earliest of these are well worth the 
expenditure of a tittle trouble in the giving of 
protection. As the tops appear above the 
soil, cover them lightly over with fine earth, 
and repeat this operation until they are 
several inches deep. A plank set on edge 
ah>ng the east side of a row is often sutfi- 
cienl to save potatoes and 
other tender" plants from 
damage, even in a severe 
frost. G. T. 

A Sensitive 7 Orchid. 

D«wiN. in his work on 
the '■ Fertilisation of Or- 
chids," devotes a chapter lo 
the genus Catasetum, in 

which the special contriv- 
ances (or bringing about pol- 
lination are more remark- 
able than in any other 
plants. 

One of the largesl-flowered 
of the many species known is 
represented in the figure. It 
was discovered in Venezuela 
about twenty years ago by 
an orchid collector named 
Bungeroth, and was named 
after him. The first plant 
of it that flowered in Eng- 
iaivl was sold in Stevens's 
auction rooms. Coven t Gar- 
den, for JO guineas. Very 
strong plants have produced 
spikes of i6 (lowers, and, as 
each flower is about four 
inches across, and coloured 
creamy-white with an orange 
throat, its attractiveness will 
be admitted. 

The cavity at ll)e base of 
the labellum of the flower, in 
which the nectar lies and 
acts as a bait to insects, is 
guarded at the mouth by a 
pair of antenn^like fila- 
ments, which act as though 
they were sensitive, for the 
slightest touch causes the 
pollen shaft lo spring forth 
ICffmitl. and attach itself at once lo 
the intruder by means of a 
ytari ago. disc coatfil with viscid mai- 

ler, which quickly sets hard. 
Should the intruder be an insect, it carries 
the whole of the pollen shaft to the next 
flower, where Ihe polkn is brought in con- 
tact with the stigmatic surface, and fertilisa- 
tion is thereby accomplished. 

Another remarkable peculiarity in this genus 
is the separation of Ihe sexes, each plant 
being either a male or a female, though now 
and ihcn a plant occurs which bears both 
male and female flowers. All the Catasetums 
flowers of strange, even grotesque, siruc- i 
i a good collection of them at - 
le or more may often be seen 
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What is it ? — Result of March 23rd. 



IN our issue of March z3rd we published this pholograph. and offered a prize 
of £t for Ihc correct solution. It rcpresenlii pan of the side of a Lhirr.bk 
magnified, and no fewer than ^9 competitors were successful in giving this 
correct dilution. We have therefore divided th? prize, and ^hall send to each the 
sum of fiveppnc«. We regret that ihe prize will be su small in each case, bul 
trust Ihe successful compeliiors may obtain larger prizes in future coiHesla. In 
addition 10 the 49 mentioned, a large number of conipctitors declared that the 
What Is It? was part of a thimble, bul they either left it indefinite as to wtiat 
part it was, or wrongly stated it to be the top. This makes all the difference in 
the world, for a photograph of the top of a thimble magnified is very different 
from the side. Then.tliere were scores of readers who ihoughl the What Is ll? 
represented a sponge. Sponge, by the way. 
seems to be a favourite solution with ctimpet!- 
lors, for there has not been a single What Is 
ll? given in the Col'strv-Side that has not 
been declared a sponge by a large number of 
readers. Among other interesting and popu- 
W solution* were lady's spoiled veil, hucka- 
back towel, quilt, pumice-stone, lop of a nail, 
nutmeg grater, siring bag. pulp of orange, 
honeycomb, rough surface of a file, kitchen 
strainer cr sieve, side of melal malrhboT. lace 
.'urtain. d'oyly, carpel. Each of ihe^f solutions 
iv.iE selected by a considerable number of 
.-paders, and it must be agreed ihat the fAoto 
oore some sort of resemblance to ihe objects 
named. Bt comparison with Ihe photograph 
of a thimble, however, ihe true solution will 



Enlarsed photogtapb ol part ol th« dda of & thlmUe. ■ 






The thimble pbotogriphed.^ 



How to Study Nature at Home. 



I oiy compare with a stereograph; and 

10 be able to have in one's possession a 
collection of sterographs of the wild life of 
one's own country is almost as good as to be 
able 10 ramble day after day amid fields and 
hedgerows studying Nature at first hand. 

The CouNTav-SiOE stereographs portray 
various phases and features of British wild 
life. They cover the various fields of Nature 
dinary photographs 



ing description of .the objects 
picled, written by Mr. E. Kay Robinson, 
Editor of the Cchjntrv-Stdb, is printed on the 
back of each photograph. 

Such views can be obtained nowhere else, 
and yet, although Ihey ara unique, the 
CouNTRV-SiDE is offering them at a rale which 



British Wild Lite Stereographs 



I, Puftn Found ai 



:)uld ! 






what has hitherto been done. 



stereographs they are perfect 
experts have described them as among the 
most wonderful triumphs of Ihe Nature photo- 
grapher's art. Seen through the stereoscope 



within the r< 
5iven on I 



if all. 

ibjecis, a list of which is i 

and we are offering them t 

e of threepence each post } 
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trees themselves. 
Thoy were taken by a 

of miles, and spent days, an 

obtain a single stereograph. 

RAZOR BILLS. 



i and birds and 



Below is a reduced reproduction of one of j 

the views, and the description on the back of ■ 

the stereograph. J 

Idress Stereoscope Department, , 
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Tl^e Mole at Home. 

Some Account ofj Himself and His Family. 



THE mole is a very beautifully coated appearing', and tUe fore paws and legs ;iri 
and interesting little animal, gcner- wondrously strengthened for the worl- 
ally distributed throughout our Is- they have to do. 

lands, but I have not yet tii'ard of 

i)s being found on the Sctlly Islands. 

Our friends the farmers are not on 

friendly t^rms with the molfs at 

nny lime, but more especially dur- 
ing the reaping season. 

In Marcn and .^pr.l their presence 

is known by Ihe many little mounds 

of earth dotted about the grass 

fields, and unless these are levelled 

down after the nests are made in 

A^ril and May, much trouble is 

caused, for when the reaping be- 
gins, the knives of the reapers are 

often damaged by cutting through 

these mounds of earth and stones. 
If one should be curigus enough 

to peep into the moles' homes, 

early in May is a good time ; some 

of the mounds may be observed to 

be much larger than others; if these 

large mounds are opened, they will 

be found to contain nests made of 

course grass, etc., outside, but the 

inside is lined with fine and dry 

grass, and snugly tucked in this are 

the young. Some nests contain 
little bare red skinned babies, others, 

well-grown youngsters clothed in 

their beautiful new velvet coats. 

Here are two photographs of a 
nest I found early in May, one is 

Ihe nest as it appeared when first ^^ ^ ^ 

uncovered, the other of the nest 
opened, showing three lovely but 
restless youngsters. 

One may here notice the ' 
■wonderful development of 
the fore-legs and fore-feet 
of the little animals, and it 
shews plainly how Nature 
helps to develop in living 
creatures just what is 
needed most for their pre- 
servation. 

Here is an animal that 
has many enemies above 
ground, and its safely is in 
burrowing out .of sight ' 
under the ground, and to 
do this enormous power has 
been acquired by the fore- 
legs and paws. Then 
a?ain. Nature withdraws 
that which becomes of no 
(IS-. Living underground 
as the mole does in its 
dark paitsag'es sight is use> 
leis, and although the mole 
is not actually blind, its 
eyes are very small and riot "'"'' 

rasi'y to be discovered. 
The useless eyes are dis- 



A PromiilDg FkmUy. 



few years ago a mole ran 
ss a country lane in front of 
and. being curious about the* 
tit lie creature. 1 caught it and 
carried it home, where 1 put it into 
a tub, in which I had pui about 12 
inches of garden mould well patted 
down. I was amazed at the speed 
wiih which he buried himself, and 
.Tt the rale he travelled around that 
tub under the mould. The strengib 
and digging power of its spade- 
liice paws is simply marvellous.. 

I had read something of a mole's 
powers of eating, and knowing he 
must b; hungry, I proceeded to get 
a lot of good big, fat «orms, the 
weight of which musi have been 
nearly half ihe weight of the mole, 
and dropped them one by one on the 
lop of the earth in the tub. Then 
b.-^an a race between some of the 
worms on Ihe top and the mole un- 
derneath. His little red snout would 
appear exactly under the worm, 
and both would disappear, and 
from the noise of teeth grating we 
knew of the feast going on. Some- 
times bis nose would appear just 
behind the worm, when he would 
go under and try again. It is very 
wonderful how the sense of smell 
or hearing^ (which is it?) is de- 
veloped in these animals. I soon 
tired of trying to satisfy his hun- 
ger, and let him go to dig for 
worms himself. 

Geo. W. Peabce. 



the 



curious thing about 
mole is that his 
coat, usually of grey 
velvet, is not always true 
to this colour; black, pied, 
orange, and cream- 
coloured varieties being 
found at times. Of course, 
such a wide range of varia- 
tion, as compared with 
what occurs in other wild 
nnima:s, may be accounted 
for by the fact that the 
mole's underground life 
renders ii immaterial what 
colour he is. Yet, this beint; 
so. one wonders why ther" 
are not more " off- 
coloured " motes to be 
seen. There "are two pos- 
sible explanations of this : 
one thai variations are not 
by any means always in- 
herited : the other that 
colour is often correlated 
with constitutional pecu- 
liarities, and pale varieties 
are apt to be lacking in 
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Country-Side Notes. 



But must of ail it '.uins my admiration, 
To vtcsK till! sirucllue aj litis li'Me it'iir/f, 
A bird's lu-st. Mark it nicU -within, -.viiii' 



A'o tool had he that ii 
cut. 



ought, iw knife 



No nail to fix, no bodkin to imcrl. 
So glue to join; his little beak -..•.is all. 
And yet how neatly finiskedt What nice 

With every impU-ntenl and means oj art. 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot. 
Could make me luch another? 

— HuKms. 

I(\1JHEN ihe nightingale first arrives, 
W sunny noon is (he best timf lo 
hear him. The nights are scarcely 
warm enough cither for him to tnjoy sinj;'- 
ing or for us lo loiter out of doors to" listen. 
But, if you can find a sunny, sheltered 
nook at midday, where you can sit, with 
the buzz and glitter of spring all round 
you, and listen to the russet nightingales 
challenging tach other in rippling nius c 
from their several thickets, what more can 
yoj want for half an hour of happiness? 
The nightingale has the reputation of be- 
ing a shy bird j but if you do not kesp mov- 
ing about you will find that he delibcr.-itely 
comes nearer and nearer to you to sing ; 
but if yoJ happen to have stationed your- 
self too close to a position which he 
desires to occupy, he w II drop down into 
the undergrowth and fidget about all round 
you, uttering his peculiarly harsh croak 
of protest, like a frog with a bad sore 
throat. Sometimes, too, he will interrupt 
himself in the middle of his soug to utter 
this hoarse note, perhaps because you 
moved, and then go on with his music 
where he left off. At other times jou may 
see one pursuing another through the 
bushes, both of (hem uttering snatches 
of song as they go. Incidents like these 
more tiian compensate for the loss of that 
background of s lence which throws the 
nightingale's so'o into superb rehef at 
night." — From "The Country Day by 
Day," April 17th. 

The question as to Ihe dislike of cats :« 
eating robins brings us face 10 face with 
some very interesting scientific problems. 
There certainly seems to be consider;ible 
evidence for the belief that robins are dis- 
tasteful, though exceptions occur. Of 
course, Ihe "personal equation " has 
something to do with this; and anothf-r 
point has to be taken into con side ration. 
An animal will, for a change of food, de- 
vour a creature which under normal con- 
ditions it would let alone, I have often 
found the latter to be the case when ex- 
perimenting with birds and the sup- 
posedly unpalatable butterflies of the East, 
Very (ew of these were refused absolutely. 

It must be remembered that 'he xnvif 
cat does not exist under normal coii'ii- 
tions; it has food given fo it by us. but 
(his is commonly cooked— sometimes 
vegetable— so there is a temptation to trit 
anv small, bird, even if di.stastefu!, as a 
chanrre. On ih" other hand, the 'act ihal 
many cats, al all events, reject the robin 



is strong evidence agamsi i.a palatability. human beings and needing no further des- 

f hat they kill it is merely a gratification of cription. Suffice it to say that the weaker 

[heir sporimg instincts, wmch they can a squirrel becomes, the more nunieruuv 

indulge, as they are fed by their owners, will be its fieas; and as a moribund 

.\ wild cat, which has to hunt for its prey, squirrel loses its stre;igih, its success in 

would not have time 10 waste on catching freeing itself from its tormentor, becomes 

nasty birds for fun ; and wiien it wen: out less— this is whv weak or dving creatures 

hunting, it would probably stalk an appe- gfnerallv |.o=s-ss more parasites than the 

lising bird, unless too hungry to be able able-bodied and strong. 
to atlord to make a choice. 



To get at absolutely conclusive results 
one would have to feed a cat naiuraliy, on 
small birds, mice, rabbits, etc., and give 
it an occasional robin, 'oiong -iuith an'ilher 
bird. That is the only way really to ascer- 
tain an animal's tastes; the opportunity of 
ciioice must be presenl. Owing 10 this 
method of investigation being so often 
neglected by experimenters, results m thu 
study of animal gastronomists .'ire ;ipt to 
be misleading in too many cases. Of 
course. I would not suggest that anyone 
should kill robins for this purpose, but 
whenever one is killed by a cat, and nr.l 
eaten by that cat, it might be kept and 
offtred !o another in the way above sug- 
gested. 

It would also be interesting 10 know 
if hawks also dislike robins; if they 
did not. it might be suggested as an ex- 
piamiion of Ihe robin's cotouration that 
ihe brown, protective colour of the back 
of this bird was designed to conceal it 
from aerial foes, while Ihe conspicuous 
red of the breast was a " warning " 
colour tij len'esirial hunters. But then one 
v.oiLld liai'e to remember that iherc are 
many robins in other countries not 
coloured like this, and one would need to 
know whether they were unpalatable also, 
.At the same time, one may gel unpalai- 
able and palatable species in the .^an1e 
^roup — ;.t . any rate, in butlerflies; in 
Iidia I found the two most unpalatable 
s|>ecie>; were a swallow-tail (Papilio aris- 
tolochiae) and a " white " (Delias 
cuclinris), which, though- be'-rmrirf to 
groups usually edible, were more di^Uhed 
by birds than the D.nn.iidae, of which one 
reads so much. 

The pr; s?nce of fleas on a squirrel, 
found dead in its nest by a correspondent, 
Mr. M.ickrell, and noticed in the April 6th 
issue ( f Ti!E CoL'NTBS'-SiDE. was certanly 
unusual : and. as was pointed oul. the only 
explanation of the fleas not' having left 
the body of the squirrel, which had been 
dead some lime, is that there was no other 
suitable host at hand to supr^ly th;m with 
food an'! shelter. There was also a note, 
in proof c.f the infrequency of the occur- 
rence, on the fleas infesting rabbits, and 
Statinsr that their habit wri^ lo collect on. 
the -e;irs of a departed rabbit-host, pre- 
paratory to a speedy departure. 

There are. h.iwever, one or two interest- 
ing and useful prints concernini; fleas to 
be found on souirrels and rabbits. You 
will seldom find a squirrel free from these 
irri'fiiing parasites, which, it is believed, 
are ident'cal with thp;e so obieclionable 10 



Curiously enough, another corres- 
pondent, a few days afier reading' 
of the fleas on the defunct squirrel.. 
found a number of fleas un a dead 
■weasel, though till he siroktd its lur' 
the wrong way he saw no sign ol 
them. This xveasel had been trappc-d in 
the op^n fields, where for some lime at 
least, its fleas wculd hav« ditlicully in find- 
ing another host, as was no doubt the 
Case with the squirrel jiarasites. Since fe.'is 
are carnivorous, though Ihey much . r.fer 
warm living bljod and flesh, il is not un- 
reasonable to conclude, in its absenc, thai, 
they prefer cold dead meat to slarvaiion, 

Thi fleas commonly found on dogs^ 
cats, hedgehogs, and even weasels some- 
times, are, to all intents and purposes, uf 
the same variety. But those rteas which 
may be seen on rabbits and fowk, often 
literally in hundreds, are not only quite 
distinct from " common " fleas, but .are 
also dilTerent from each other. Fowl 
fleas (not lice) are quite sluggish in iheir 
movements, and are not liable to torment 
a human being in the usual way ; for they 
don't storm you at sight, and if a (ew do 
make a mistake in their flight and crawr 
upon a human host, they merely -.ickie 
slightly while crawling off. 

Rabbit fleas appear to vie with tlfir 
aristocratic cousins, whose hop of life is 
so high in agility, though, wi;h .-i com- 
mendable abstinence, they never attack a 
human being, and may, like fowl fleas, 
be termed " harmless." Their delight is 
to crowd in a black mass on the ear-tips 
of a rabbit, probably because the unfor- 
tunate bunny cannot scratch tfiose parts, 
and does no* care to rub them against a 
tree, even if the idea ever enters its head 
thus to rtinssacre its tormentors. 



.As in ihe course of rambles through 
woods and commons, adders may be un- 
expectedly met with, a word of advice and 
warning may be useful, especially to those 
readers who love always to be accom- 
panied by a dog. VVhtTi adders are known 
lo exist in certain parts, il will be safer 10 
ke=p your doir, no matter how obedient it 
is in k^epinn- lo heel, on a lead ; but should 
il be bitten by an adder, the speedy appli- 
cation to the wound of permanganate of 
potash at full strene-th will be found an 
excellent, besides being a most easily ob- 
tained remedy. 

Old rustics win telf you that should you 
be so unfortunate as lo receive the bile of 
an adder — and- so lucih' as- to kill it— 
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better by way of first aid Millais, in his " Game-birds and Shftoting ^^ture ReCOrdS Of the Week. 



■ alsi 



man to rip open tne reptile, take «-. ...^ ^.v^- . = , 

internal la t, and apply it to the part, tanie red grotise which '^■^^■'«' t° P^^^^ 

Years ago, like truffle seekers, men used from his fosier-moUier. a bantam hen. 
■} hunt up adders for the sake of their 



fat, out of which they are said to have 
made considerable profit by setting it to 
cuuntry practitioners. 



Dorchustc^r 



There is a very widespread im]»-ession 
among country people— and many game- 
keepers share their view— that there are ^j^^^^^ 
two varieties of weasel— the large and the 
small. This is not so, though there is 
considerable excuse for so popular a belief. 
The idea no doubt exists primarily owing 
to the great disparity in sizt 
male and Hie female weasel. 



It is always pleasant to hear o( the 
viewing of a hoopoe by one who has let 
it escape, unmolested, as in the case 
recorded this week in our columns. This 
beautiful bird— taken all round, the most 
desirable of our rare v.sitants— has bred 
more than once with us when allowed to 
live in peace, and might becoitie fairly 
common if rigorously protected. It may 
herd be mw.iioned that though the crest 
is what usually strikes one in the hoopoe 
when seen stuffed— no taxidermist can 
resist setting, it up with the beautiful 
cinnamon crown expanded — it is 
any means generally noticeable. it is 
only erected in life when the bird alights, 
or is under some emotion— anger, love, brought into poss 
or fear. When it is quietly dibbling for gunner can often 1 
insects on the ground, the crest is simply conspicuous nest in 
folded ; and in flight it does not show at or flesh as bait for , . 

all. What one notices then are the large temptations. We don't ask for swam 
rounded wings barred with .black and but let us have a sprinkling of magpies 
white, and the curiously butterfiv-like maintain the beauty of the coun" 
aclion, with alternate flaps and closures A special appeal is therefore made 
of the w ngs. owners and others in authority -- 



iSantId by Reader* ol ■'TlMC««iitry-5l*«."l 

Animali. 

^'ocTL'Ll! Bat oiH on .March 31st, at ClylTe, 
-(H. Lea.) 
young out of nest at Clyffe, Dor- 
March 31st.— (H, Lea.) ' 
Bird* Seen, etc. 



A special plea is made on behalf of the 
magpie, still common in parts, though in 
many localities the sight of this beautiful 

bird 'is quite rare, while in some districts ,5 h,._^E. Buckell.) 
not a single specimen is to be seen for ^^^.^^ „.„„„. ,-,, 
years together. .Admittedly an arch pil- j^^^^j, 
■ferer of eggs, surely its striking beauty is g^^j. 
sufficient to appeal successfully against its March 



Arrival ol Migrants. 

Hou SB-Martin, ai Alassio, Italy, on Manh 

27th (E. F. Pye-Smith); seen at Comric, 
Perthshire, March iSth (S. Macpherson) ;^at 
Romsey. Hants, on March 30th, 



Dying specin 






^ "^y absolute extinction, 

Unfortunately the magpie 



Wimbledon (E. Murray Mor- 
al Tadnoll Mill. Dorset, on 
(H. Lea) ; arrived at Killtenny, 
■ • ■— '- Havi- 



._!<!); a.. , 
is easily 3oih, wind S.E.. ligm.— (E. Buckell.) 
indifferent Swallows at Alassio, Italy, on March 15th 
flying magpie ; its (E. F. Pye-Smilh) ; three seen feeding 
disaster; and eggs ""J' Vryn«T, at Llanymynech, 
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■side. 



hands and guns of their keepers before heard n 
attention all our magpies go, to live only i ' ' 



ly (30lh) (J. Ndson) 

(irundy) ; ihree i>vci muw: i^i -.tnv*>. 
Park, Liverpool, on March 31st (W, Brown); 
iveral near Bath on April 3rd.— (F. Norris.) 
NiOHTlNOALE heard on March 3l5t at Cran- 
stay the ieigh (C. Walker); reported to have been 
■ - Penshursl on March 19th— usually 
.A recent correspondent draws attention all our magpies go, to hve only in msiory. ^[^-g-^ ^ ''"'^ '^'^ exceptionally ear y.— . 
to the difference in habit between the . * * l j r u Reustart at Hazdreigh. Esses, on April 

wood-pigeon and domestic p'geon in Lon- There is a very deadly method of catch- j, . .. ,^^ ^^^-^^ ^^^ 1 ^ave ever recorded." 
••- The woodlanders when disturbed i"g kingfishers, which, in the interests of _(Kev. G. H. Raynor.) 

of the less common attractions 01 Ine Blackcap ; A number of males and females 
expose. King- seen on March 19th at Oxford, and others seen 
fishers' love to perch on a stump or stick and heard singing ntfxi day (C. J. Chase) j 
sr snag projecting a few inches above the arrived ai Studland, Dorset, on March 30th. 
•,.,.r-l.vel to look ou, (or fah ; so the -<?.■. .'^..^ij^',';*-" ,.„j „j „,„ „.„ 
, - .- , .,,. . ^uo.Lc.^, unmistakably, on March isth, at 

by the promise of n shiMin^g or so to pro- ^. ^^^^ ^y q White); arrived on April 
cure specimens for glass-case purposes, ^,h ^^ Hendon, Middlesex.— (J. E. N.) 
fi.tes stakes in likely parts of stream or Trkr-Pipit : Two seen at Rugby on March 
pond. The top of each stake is crowned 31st. — (J. Simonds.) 



lake to trees, or, if there are none handy, . . . 

10 the top of a building, while the house- ^""iP'j^'„„ ', "„'j 

pigeons settle on ledges. This is certainly 

curious ; one can see why the wood-pigeon 

prefers a tree if one is near but it is not so probably been stimulated 

easy to see why_ any part of a building . P' • ^. J^ y. „^ _^ ^^ „„ ■ 



3 settle there, 
may be mentioned that in the London 
parks the house-pigeon has taken to 
settling in trees; but it prefers Jhe larger 1;^:^^ ^ ^.^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

^,!I"''"" irviting perch for the luckless biid* A way telegraph wi 
ehke the ^.^^^^ ^^^^f^^, observation during a stroll "^'- ■!">*. ^' ^"^ 
by the water-side would discover the exist- 
e of this deadly practi 



branches, and does not affect the smaller 

twigs and move about ii 

wood-pigeon. 
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The domestic, bird is, of course, the des- 
cendant of the rock-dove, still founil wild 
on our coasts and in many other places 
abroad ; and the feral pigeons of our 
streets are practically identical with it in 
form, though often differing in colour. 
Thus it is easy to see why it generally 
haunts buildings; yet there must have 
been a period in its history before it took 
to rocks, as most pigeons are tree-birds, 
and no one, to look at the foot of the blue- 
rock or its tame descendant, would be able 
to tell from this thai it frequented rocks 
and buildings only as a rule. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether, in London, the wood-pigeon and 
house-pigeon have t>een learning from 
each other : most probably they have, for 
bird* certainly will adopt each other's 
tnbits. I once kent a common drake 
along with two Muscovy ducks ; the 
latter, beintr of a perching species, used 
to fly up and sit on a crarden seat, and 
their companion learned to do this too. 
though in the ordinary way hp certaihlv 
wo-jH not have thought of it. Mr. J. G. 



X. V. Z. 



Bird Orisons. 

Do you know what people say ? 
nhen Ihe birds at break of day 
(Rohin, linnet, blaekbird, thrush) 
Wake, and warble in ihe bush, 
" .\t\," the pious peasants say, 
■■ That is how the creatures pray I 
Not a bird will slake ils thirst, 
Keed, or fly unless it first 
Sends to heaven its daily prayer, 
.\sking for the good God's care.' 
That is why, so people say. 
Song-birds lilt a matin lay. 
This is, too, what they believe . 
When the birds at dewy eve 
Settle in the shadows brown, 
Chanting as the sun goes down, 
".Ah," the simple peasants say. 
" Birds can praise as well as prav ; 
Not a bird will seek its neat, 
Fold its wings and sink 10 rest 
Till it BMifls to heaven above 
Thanks for all a good God's love," 
That is why, so people say. 
Song-birds trill a vesper lav. 

A. L, G. Fowler, 



March 36th, seen on rail- 
on 31st. and again heard 
, Glos. (W, H. S.); "re- 
ported " to have been heard on March 31st, 
ClvHe. Dorchester.— (H. Lea.) 

\Vrv\eck arrived at Luyborough, Romsey, 
Hampshire, on March j8th (J. B. Hillier) ; 
heard calling several times on April ind, at 
Wvkeham Ho'iie, Romsey.— (E. Biickell,) 

Hooroi, seen on Henbury Golf Club links, 
Glos., on March 30th. " 1 got within jo 
yards of it , . . the crest was plainly vUl- 
ijlc when on the ground." — (R. Sa.tby.) 
Marked Birds. 

Blackbird, hen, seen (paired), with white 
head, wing-tips, and tail, on March 3(ilh, near 
Chingford, in Epping Forest.— (A, Nirkolds.) 

Early N«ts, 

Tree-Creepers nesting in an open-air shelter 
at Wokingham on March 31st.— <F. Dudley 
Warde.) 
Reptiles and Amphibians. 

.Adder out on April ist, at CIvffo, Dorchcs- 
ttr,— <H. Lea.) 

I'.iLUATED Newts : Half a dozen captured 
within 15 miles of London recently. — (A. C. 
Budd.) 

HoMiiiNC-BiRO Moth seen on March ist al 

Yale. Glos.^W, H. S.) ;■-■.•■ 

Many records of common BuItanFUEs,- .Tor- 
Peacock, Brimstose, Small 
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Queries, Answers, & Correspondence. 




Correspondents viill greatly oblige h «-"'-■ 
ing on one side of the paper only. 

K Mouter Annn.— A curious devel<^ment 
has been observed in an arum grown in ihe 
l-ardensol J. Powell. Esq., Hull. The plani, 
which is twenty years old, ii a large flowerpd 
variety, several of the spalhes measuring 
M inches in length and 6 inches across. In 



ihey never show [he smallest sign of wishing 
to follow suit, but remain as lively almost in 
the coldest as the warmest weather. In fact, 
the shrill piping note of the male was heard 
on several occasions at dawn during January 
and February. And unless one has kept a 
number of iree-frogs it is impassible to imagine 
what a noise these 



ce, ther 



II burn 



A Honstar Aram. 



1903 one of the spathes had a supplementary 
one at the side, and this year, as will be seen 
from the photograph, there are two supple- 
mentary spathes. Would it be possible, by 
saving seeds from this particular plant, to 
develop a race of arums with ihree-spathed 
flowers?— G. F. Foster. 

plants of the arum family. The spathe is 
sin^y a leaf en/oliling the spadix on which 
the flowers proper are closely clustered. The 
development of an extra leaf (spathe) or two is 
due to exceptional vigour. Sometimes the 
common arum lily (RichOTdia) develops a green 
leaf in place of the -while spathe. In other 
arums we have seen several spadixes where one 
should be, and in Anthurium there is a sport 
wirh numerous spathes springing from all 
parts of the spadii. This kind of freak among 
garden plant! is due to the unnatural condi- 
tions under which Ihey are grown. The char- 
acters are not hereditary. Yim mi?hl try to 
perpetuate the trispathed plant bv means of ofl'- 
sets.— W. W.l 

Froga that do not Blbsraate.— l^'sualK- with 
the first few mild days in February the 
majority of the inmates of my vivarium 
begin to show signs of coming anima- 
tion. This year, (lowever, on account of 
the extreme cold they all— with the exception 
of two— still remained deep within their winter 
sleep. These particular two Ijelong to some 
unidentified species of tree-frog from the 
northern part of America. They are of 
similar size to the European species, faint 
vellow in colour, with dark blotches on parts 
of back and flanks. They occasionally change 
10 a dirty grey tint. I at first took them for 
specimens of Hyla versicolor, but they do not 
possess tlie latter's power of quick changes of 
colour, nor do they ever assume that beautiful 
silvery hue which is frequently so noticeable 
in specimens of that species. Their one 
peculiar trail is (hat they never show the 
slightest inc!>natk>n to hibernate. Although 
kept under a window which is usually open, 



■ Inclin 

generally the signal for Ihe rest to join in, and 
if one has about a dozen of these " singing " at 
one time the effect is not only surprising but 
to a number of people I expect would be also 
extremely alarming. These particular two live 
in a little vivarium all to themselves. Most 
of the day they spend at the top of their cage 
sitting on a thick piece of bark. There they 
squat with their hands tucked under them, 
looking like two miniature cats on top of a 
garden wall. During the winter 1 feed them 
exclusively on small meal-worms. In Ihe 
summer smooth-skin caterpillars seem to be 
their favourite diel, though flies and other 
small insects are usually eagerly taken. In 
fact, the key-note of success with all amphi- 
bians seems to be change of diet. The more 
plentiful and varied their diet the better they 
thrive. Some of my frogs I have had for years. 
One is already on its fourteenth year. It was 
nearly full-grown when 1 first had it. How 
old, i wonder, is It now? Which raises the 
query to what age do frogs and loads attain? 
1 I should sav frogs fifty, toads a hundred. — E. 
JEFFBKV, B.E.N.A. 

y The Beaver'f Doable Claw.— Despite the ap- 
1 parent falsity of ihe popular idea that the ap- 
pendage in question is employed as a trowel in 
plastering down the mud of the damt, the fact 
that the beaver is unique among animals on 
account of the peculiar sparula-Uke form of its 
Urge scaly tail is probably familiar to most 
persons. On ■t'he other hand, it is much Jess 
generally known that Ihe creature has a still 
more remarkable peculiarity in lis external 
structure— namely, the presence of a complete 
double claw, a nail, on the second toe of the 
hind foot. As shown in 

Ihe accompanying photo- 
graph (taken from a 

^■>l■rimen in the Natural 

History Museum), this 

abnormal structure takes 

the form of one compete 

claw placed in advance of 

another, so thai the two 
together constitute a most 

That this double claw is 
u-icd solely for the purpose 
of combing and cleansing 



rodents with local names derived from the 
monotonous noise, like a blacksmith hammer- 
ing, they make in their subterranean tunnels, 
which take their technical name of Ctenomyi 
from the fringe of long, stJH bristles on their 
hind toes, these bristles serving the purpose 
of a comb in cieansing the fur from the sand 
and dirt collected while iburrowing. More re- 
markable still is the structure of the hind feel 
In three genera of North African btirrowlng 
rodents, of which the largest known is the 
Gundi. 

In these creatures, as indioated by the names 
ClenodmrtyJuj and Peclinator applied to two of 
Ihe genera, each of the inner pair of toes of 
the four-loed kind is provided with a horny 

bristles, which are employed in dressing the 
soft fur. 

These instances seem to leave little doubi 
that the double clew on the second hind toe of 
the beaver is employed for a wmilar purpose. 

It is, however, not a little remarkable thai 
the curious little Arctic burrowing roden'is 
known as Ihe banded lemmings {dictostonyx, or 
canicului, toiqtiatat) present a claw structure 
almost exactly similar to that of the beaver's 
specialised bind toe, excqii that in this instance 
'tiie fiecutiarity occurs in the fore fool and in- 
cludes the two middle toes, each of which has 
a complete douMe claw (whence the name 
DiCTOStonyx). In place of these double claws 
being permanent (like Ihe single one of the 
beaver), they are developed only in winter, 
when the creature changes its brown summer 
livery for a dress of snowy white, and are 
believed to be for the purpose d aiding in the 
excavation of the winter burrow. If this view- 
be correct, and ihere is little doirbt that it is, 
we And that, while the double claws of the 
banded lemming parallel that of the beaver in 
structure they are developed on the front in- 
stead of the hind limb, are temporary in place 
of permanent, and "Wave a totally' different 
funciion.- R. Lvdekker. 
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the opinion of all 
«ho have written about 
the life -history of the 
beaver, and although there 
does not appear to be any 
lecnrd th.tt the supposition 
is ho-ed upcn direct obser- 
vation, it is probably true. 
Had it been to assist in 
<^tgging, t h e additional 
claw would have been 
upon the front insteiad of 
Ihe hind feet ; while fur- 
ther testimony in regard * FAa/o.) 
to its being a conning 
instrument is aflorded by Tha Hgbl hiDd 
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fool o( an Amwlvkn Bravar, ■taovU^'^ 
donbb laeond eUw. 
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H«w to Make an AcoUan Barp. — I should be 
grateful if some reader will give direclions in 
your valuable Jild« paper for making a very 
gimpie Aeolian harp suitable for an elemenmry 
school in Italy?— M. Millard. Moniesia; Citia 
di Castello, Umbria. 

Owl aod Rooki. — On the xfnh of last month 
1 clinibed up<to some rooks' nesis in a rookery. 
I dtsMivered a tawny owl skting on three tg-gs 
in an old rooks' nesl. On the same bratich 
was a rooks' nest containing eE;gs on which 
the bird was sitting. There were a',s> several 
nfsts higgler up, all tenanted. This is surely 
an unusual place for an owl to nest, as rooks 
seem the first birds 40 mob an owl in daylight. 
—J. Row- LAND, Lustleigh, Devon. 

Cocherei Swimming — A few days ago I saw 
a cockerel swimming in the River Wye about 
a mile below Hereford. A man (righlened it, 
and it thereupon flew ahout two thirds of the 
*ay across the river and then dropped into the 
water. After nailing about a quarter of a 
minute it turned round and <^lmly swam back 
to the bank it »larted from, a distance of some 
thirty vaixls. — Is this not somewhat unusual l' 
—Wallace Bv-ih, Cathedral Schoof, Hereford. 

Do Berou Eat Rat*?— In referente m your 
query, " Do herons eat 

a few weeks since, and 
on opening it found a 
good-sized water-rat in- 
side it. I think the idea 
th.i; herons live solely 
on Hsh a mistake. I 
have no doubt they eat 
rats, young moorhens, 
frogs, toads, or almost , 
anvthing rhev can cap- 
lure and tiwallow, and 
I be I i eve, although 
there is no doubt they 

fish, that the mischief 
ihev do is generally es- 
agserated. I .should re- 
quire a large grain of 
saJl to be induced 10 

published a short time p/m/o 1 



jelly-bag — that is, 14 inches »t the top and 
narrowing down to about fi^'e inches ; cover 
your wire with this, then at each corner fasten 
a piece of tape about a foot long, tie your three 
eiids to a string, fasten a bottle in the narrow 
end ; then you can go out to the pond, fling in 
your net. hold the other end of the string, then 
draw il in, lift It out of the water; the water 
rushes out through the mus.in and your catch 
goes down into the bottle. Repeat this till 
your water is as thick as you require it. — X. 

A Strange Stowaway. — The great iniporia- 
tion of bananas which is such a feature of the 
modern fruit trade results in the arrival here of 
a good many queer tropical creatures as slow- 
aivays in the banana oonsignments, the big 
bunches of the fruit offering convenient hiding 
places for many small animals. Insects, of 
course. One might CasiJy expect 10 ■ find, but 
some of the arrivals are vertebrates — even 
mammals. There are, it see.ns, at present in 
the Belle Vue Zoological (lardcns at Man- 
chester three specimens of the Hltle marine 
ijpossum of .\merica which arrived in England 
in this way. Snakes are more likely to occur as 
scowaways, and the present speiHmen is a 
banana traveller. It appears t<:i be a ^niaU 



Astronomy. 
THE PLEIADES. 

By Norioao Latter- 

LET us take a farewell look at that beauti- 
ful winter group, the pleiadfs, just 
about to leave us until the autumn. It 
will be noticed hanging over the western 
horiioti. gleaming against the fading twiligiit 
like a cluster of liny diamonds. There is no 
other group visible to the naked eye that ran 
compare with i| in the brightness and close- 
ness of the constituent stars. 

To ordinary vision there are only six stars 
visible- in the cluster, but keener sight can 
detect a ser'e-ith, ih'; number mentioned by 
both Hipparchus and Aratus. Exceptionally 
gifted observers have seen eleven, twelve, and 
even fourteen. Through a telescope the num- 

thirty-six. 

A chart published some years ago showed 
six hundred, and on a photograph taken sub- 
sequently at the Paris Obsen'atory no fewer 
than i,3J() stars appear. There is a tradition 
that one of the brighter star.s disappeared at 
the taking of Trov. 

Prof. Pickering 'has 
discovered that the 
spectrum of pleione 
(one of the lesser meni- 
bcrs of the cluster 
forming a wide pair 

lar to that of a certain 
star in the constellation 
cygnus. which, in i6oo 
.4.D., blazed op into 

Pleione maV therefore 



luld ; 
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visibility 
times, and perhaps also 
its temporary fading 
concurrently with the 
historical event referred 
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of 6 to 8 oz. lakes a heron a considerable time 
to digest, and until that was gone it woukt 
not trouble 10 take mare.— E. S. Miller, 
Castle Coiiibe, Chippenham. 

Collectlag Pond Ule — In reading the article 
on " Ooldfish Breeding in Aquaria " by ihe 
Rev, G. C. Bateman, which I was very much 
interested in, he mentioned how to take objec- 
tionable matter out of the aquarium by means 
of a glass lube by holding your finger over the 
opening. Further down he tells how to collect 
a supply of crustaceans, etc., with a large 
bottle, a tin can tied to a long stick, a sj-phon 
and funnel covered with muslin. Il is in con- 
nection with these two appliances I thought I 
might give your readers a him on what 1 con- 
sider a superior and much easier way. I may 
say that I go in a iillle for the microscope, and 
study pond life, and the friend that first in- 
terested me in these sludies had, for lifting 
these small creatures out of ttie bottles, a glass 
tube with a rubber top. the same as for filling 
a fountain-pen. VVilh this you have a stronger 
current than with your finger, I found great 
difficulty in catching, s,iy, a cyclop with tne 
lube without a rubber on the top, as they arc 

the pull when you tried to suck them up, but 
with the rubber on top the catching them is 
easy. Another advantage is that when you are 
going to put them Into a live-box you can 
regulate the flow of water out of the tube 
better. And for gelling a supply from the 
pond my friend had a net made tike this : Pro- 
length, bend il into the shape of a triangle, 
next a piece of muslin, and make it up like a 



A SlTRDKB Slowawsjr. 

' "" ' " "'cavent'^Gar'£'n"Market. 

specimen of one of the boa or python family, 
shewing the characteristic form — aknost dog- 
Like — of the head, and minute scaling of that 
part, distinctive of these big snakes. Big 
as they are when adult, they are, of course, 
small enough when newHy born, and the 
arboreal habits cf the group are in favour 
of their seeking hiding-places in such plants 
as the banana. Any snake arriving in 
this way should be treated with the greatest 
caution until ils identity is positively ascer- 
tained : for though It is easy enough to dis- 
tinguish our viper from the harmless grass 
and smooth snakes, there is no general rule 
for distinguishing venomous from harmless 
species when the snakex of the world have to 
be taken into consideration, so that a fatal 
accident might easily occur. — F. F. 

Identity ol Bird*.— The following may interest 
soine of your readers. I was standing at my 
gale in Shcipherdki Bush on Friday evening last 
ai 10.30 p.m. when I "heard a noise o\'er my 
head, ami, as the nHMin was shining brightly, 
1 i"ould deEicry about fifty birds, which were 
going in a noith-easterly direction. 1 could 
not understand what they were.- but perhaps 
you could discover -when I tell you that their 
note resemil)led " Que-ak, que-ak, que-ak," 
repealed somewhat quickly five times in suc- 
cession, t only saw them as they crossed the 
beams of the moon In front of me, but heard 
their note several times, and judging by this 
(hev were living vcrv fast. You may also be 
interested to learn that at Ravenscourl Park, 
at the Shepherds Bush end, there has been a 
■' Shakespeare garden " for over a vear now. 
— Ei>ward M. Pars, B.E.N. A. 
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brightness is in itself 
a moM remarkable occurrence. A mathemati- 
laJ calculation shows that the probabi lilies are 
500,000 to I against such an arrangement 
being the result of accident. 

The circumstance that the " proper motion " 
of the majority of them is the same, in other 
words, that they all move in space together, 
seems to point to a real connection between 

Then, again, the spectra of most of the 
brighter stars is of a similar type, also sug- 
gesting a common origin. Moreover, it is 
now well established that the entire group is 
wrapped in the folds of a mass of nebulous 
light which, according to one authority, may 
be " the remains, perhaps, of the nebulous 
mattes from which the cluster has been 
evolved." The absence of colour in any of 
mother curious feature pointing 
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The brightest star, alcyone, viewed through 
even a small telescope, forms, with three 
smaller adjacent stars, a pretty quadruple. 
From a record dating back 10 the tenth cen- 
tury, it looks as if this star has since consider- 
ably increased in brilliancy. 

Many of the fainter stars seen by optical 
aid probably lie far beyond Ihe cluster, and 
have no connection with it. In fact, a photo- 
graph taken ar the Lick Observatory shows 
the surrounding sky to be densely crowded with 
minute slellar points. A binocular field-glass 
or eye-piece of the lowest magnifying power 
on a telescope will give the best general vie^ C* 
The Pleiades seem to have clantiKTlittWlW^ '^ 
in the remotest times, and there is a referefflre 
to then in the book of Job. 
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'~Z '7. 77 ii . Week's WW Life in Pictures. 

Questions worth Answering. is„t.,e,„., 

^^ . *^ THE holly blue butterflv, of which 

pnizcs roH readeus. . J frst).'Snlr"(fr»dt„l"r? 

_ _ . side (3), has been seen a good deal during 

;e readers 10 send in brief answers to direction, ihus. keeping it in a vertical (he bright weather o( the early part of this 
,iK quesiions below, and for the best, pigng t^^tW, through friction between the month. In the male the wings are purpie 
,„.5.e answer received we shail award a hoop and the ground, the centrifugal force blue with a dark, blackish edge, the 
prize of five shillings. No reply should exceed j^ oVercome, and the force of gravity female being also blue, not brown, like 
relc'ri;ne:^t'S;ThrLni;^^fX:S — the hoop .o (an over on one side. (hose of the ---". V ^'"-" B^-'^: 
the publication of the paper. We, of eourse. Why nben a plunb line is Id down Iron a the wings are a whitish blue. It is louna 
retain ihe right 10 puWish any answers that high tower does tlie lead lacUne ■ little from in England and Ireland, though its distri- 
may be sent in. W'rlie on one aide of the the perpeadlcnlar towards Ibe lower? bulion is somewhat local, 

paper only. Address. " Answers," The .j-j^j^ j^ j^g ,^, gravitation, which is a 4.— The wood anemone is a delightful 
CouNTHV-SiDE, 2 and 4. Xudor Street, London, aoolied to the attractive force all plant in April, when it may be seen car- 

E.C. The prize this week is awarded .0 '*';,7-H!F'^!fm^Mer exert .^^e^^ pe'mg many a copse with its white or pink 

A. E. Johnson, Christ's Hoi^-ilal, Horsham, particles, of matter exert on eacn oiner. m e fl.„.' j, u ^w^, g favourite in 

The resultant force is towards the greater nused Ilowers. it ts aiso a lavouriit m 

What b the w <»t tears? mass, and rhus all unsupported lerrestial g^.'-deis where the natural sty e is ad- 

The object 0/ the tears is t. moisten the bodie; fall towards the ea^Z In the case -rg. There is no better plant for the 
front of the eyeball so as to allow of the of 'he plumb line, the lead i. attracted both J^^g^f^-'^T^i^re 

easy movement of the lid. over it. and to by the earth and the tower, and although ^--floweVed v„. ....„, „. .- 

wash away any irritating matter which 't'" K'-ft^'" ft^^<^"«" '^ 'awards the eath ..^...y^^ form named if"bm^"".<".a. 

may fall upon it. Tears are secreted by a that of the t^Jwcr is shown b> the ham ng ^^^^^^^ ^^^_ ^^^ purchased cheaply from 
gland at the outer angle of the orbit and of the lead towards :t. dealers in herbaceous plants. The creep- 

are distributed over the eyeball by winking Why do coDDolMCan ol wines cloie Iheir j^g rootstock is black, and the best time 
movements of the lids. The secretion i.s mouths and dlileod their chiai for a lew ^^^ transplant it is when the leaves begin 
stimulated by dr>ness or irritation of the monwnts when latttng wines? ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Pasque (lower (A. puhatitla) 

eye. They are carried away into the nose In order to sprtad <he sample of wine j^ „iso ;„ flower now, but it is much rarer, 
" at the inner angle by iwovm'ioute channels over those parts where the sense of taste being (oond only on chalk downs .■\nd 
which have their openings on the margins exists. The fumes are also thereby driven limestone pastures. 
o( the lids. into the back nasal passages which, being 5.— The greenfinch's rather artless nest 

What canso lightning lo take dlllertnt continuations of the back palate, are will now be a ^«'"'"°"''fi"^ "/''";;'?' 
forms at dltterent Itaies? slightly sensitive to taste. .-ny where, for, after the sparrow this 

... iiFi.,, 1, I. ,1... (I . hini h> nainti^ Ml Mc spcms to be the most numerous of all our 

Ltghtning may be zigzag straight, or .JJ '^^ '■J'/^%'*'.^|."^^the°:th«! finches. Even, in London it breeds freely 
globular In the first ca« the lightning J^^' ";/ |lrf £e Xw ra A "and upon -in Regent's Park, at all events-,tnd 
cloud IS far from the earth and great re.sis- ^ ,triig. the hlrd appears Inside the cage? holds its own with the sparrow by sheer 
tance is offered by the air condensed by the .j.^^ impression produced bv the light fprce.of will and pluck, although far in- 
passage of a strong discharge. The spark ^^^^^ an v object remains on the eve for fcrior in cunning and not so bold in its 
then diverges from the straight line, seek- something like a quarter of a second after approaches to man. 

ing the path of least resistance, and hence ^^^ ,,^- ^ j^g^ ^^^ removed. Thus when 6.— The young eels now begin, under 
takes a zigzag course. \\ hen the light- the card is rapidly whirled round, the the alias of " elvers." their wonderful mi- 
n ng cloud IS near the earth there is little j^age of the bird 'is constantly renewed gration up the rivers, leaving the sea. in 
resistance; hence the flash is straight, before it has had lime to disappear from which thev have passed the earliest stage 
In globular lightning the (lashes occur as ,he retina of the eve. Similarly, this of their lives as strange little transparent 
balls of fire. These descend slowly to the occurs in the case of' the cage, and'conse- creatures. Once arrived at their final 
earth where thej' explode often with fatal quentiv the two pictures appear simul- home in fresh water, they do not return 
results. Sheet lightning is the flash re- taneously. 'o the sea till mature — then to spawn and 

fleeted in the clouds when it is concealed [, n^e nay ciplanalton why some kinds ol die. The " broad-nosed eel " of earlier 
from view, cbI flowers growln water and lomc Jo not? writers is the male, and the " sharp- 

Why II yon wash in hard water does the so.p The inflorescence of a plant-.ha, is, the "o.ed '' the female of our one fresh-water 
float in flake nponth. surface o. the U^id? J^H^ems an^l^a:^Vhis^^sL"^^^^^ T-The oys.er^tcher's mottled dr.b 

Water containing salts o£ lime and mag- j^dr developing, under certain conditions, eggs, like most of those of the shore-bird 
nesia in solution is called "hard" on leaf. buds, etc. For this reason the growth family to which it belongs, are commonly 
account of the difficulty, of obtaining a gf flowers after being severed ftom the deposited on the bare ground, sand, rock, 
lather with soap in washing. When soap piam and placed in water, is subject to the or tussock ; but sometimes, as in the pre- 
(consisting mainly of the sodium salts of same law as the growth of other parts of ^^"^ instance, the bird puts them on a bed 
the fatty acids, oleic, stearc, and .palmitic) ihe plant, stem, and leaves, for instance, '^^ ^bells it has prepared. 

is added to sucj) water it Is decomposed, when similarly treated. The absorption „ . , 

and flakes of insoluble matter, formed by of water has the same effect in both cases, Correction.— By an error the first 

the union of the acids of the soap with the but just as cuttings of some plants either photograph In our "Wild Life" for March 

lime, etc., of the salts, appear on the sur- soon when placed in water, so some loth was described as Male Catkins of Ihe 

face of Ihe water. The soap continues to flowers cease to grow, and for the same Black Poplar. The photograph rcalh' 

act fn this way, until all the hardening reason. Failure in both cases is due to showed the female flowers of the Balsam 

sails have been thrown out of solution, bad circulation. Flowers that take up P'lpl'''- (J- batsaimtera). which are green 

when any further addition of soap at once water freely must keep on growing if the m colour, with the stigma orange. 

produces a lather which is available for other conditions are favourable. 

cleansing purposes. In this way Ihe water y/^y „|,^ ,„„ ^0^, „^ „p^ , see-saw, It "Ur 

is " softened " at the e.\pense of ihe soap, the heavier ol the two kicks the earih, does !>_:„_♦_ e_i„ Oi r~.«K»«rf« 

Why U it eaty for a hoop to remain upright the small boy sink to the ground? MlVaiC OaiC Oi. ILXCnange. 
while going, whereas it (alls when still? why Is physical exercise bcueBclat Id health? •" ~ 

W'hilc the hoop is going, every particle Which creatures breed most abnndantlv? All RSldSFS Of " TIlB COIinlr]f-SllfS ' 

;: i^^t'riSh, u:,"!!"?!^,"; *'•' '■ "■ "'" "■ '"• "'■" •""»» ■■- ■"■•■"«• -' »• "•««•"' 

,„ ,1,^ ^;™.mf=,^on^^f tv,^ h^-i nnH in Whv doss B shuttlecocfc Spin In th« air when laelllllBs which this nsw lealnrs offers 10 
forces act round the hcop in the same What is the best sliuatlon lor a garden? See Back Cotbt. 
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I, 2, ind 3. Hollf Blue BsHerOv. Lyewna arghlus. Male, Fenute, and Underside (J- M- BUckman). 4. Wood Animvne, 

dm-motie neniorosii (Mil* Hindi?). S. NeM ol GrecaSncb, Li'^uri.ius chhris (H. rianlcvj. 6. Commoii Eels, ,l>ij;uiUa 

J vvlgatii (S. and W. Johnson). 7. Ne»t of Oyiter Catcher, Uirmalopus oilralegus (Fred Box). 
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Keddle Net Fishing. 

By THOMAS HEPBURN. 
n PRIMITIVE, but .It the same time .in cffccliiiil method 
M «' c.'itching mackerel ^ivts occii|).Ttion, and", perhaps, a 
' rather precariaus living, to n hardy group of liihcr 
families who live in the vicinity of Dungfness. 

For years past the Knjjlish Chaiint'l has been castinj; up an 
apparenily" inexhaustible supply of pebbles derived from some 
unseen and myslerioJs sourcL- along this pari of our roast. 

Winchclsea.'Rye, Old Romney. and Hythe, formerly nunv 
bered amongst the Cinque Ports, are now separated from the 
sea by acres of shingle. Starting from a point not more than 
four miles lo the east of Hastings, the sea has thrown up 
this stony barrier against itself right awav as far east as 
Hythe. 

There are only two spots in all the distance where the 
barrier of stone is broken— one at Camber, near Rye, where the 
pebbles are replaced by sand dunes ; and the other near 
Dymehurch, just beyond Littlestone, where for some distance 
the beach is reinforced by a fine sea wall. 

Curiously enough, afier the tide has fallen a certain distance, 
instead of a stony bottom to the sea being revealed, level sands 
stretch out with the receding water for a mile or even more. 
It is these flat sands which are t.iken ndvanl.ige of for the 
keddle net fishing. 

This method of fishing may be calkd primitive, because it 
resembles, only in the aquatic sphere, one of man's earliest 
plans for catching wild animals— that of erecting long fences, 
with wings, leading in'o some enclosure, the animals being 
driven along the fences and guided by the wings into the 
enclosure, and so caught. In (he present case the guiding 
fences are formed with nets hung on long poles embedded in 
the .sand. 

A long net tas'ened securely at the top and bottom of the 
poles, and pegged into the sand, forms a barrier in the water 
at high tide reaching nearly to the surtacc of the sea, some 
twelve feet or more from the bottom. 

The plan upon which these net-hung fences arc genemllv 
arranged is a series of square encl^isuree, called " biehls." 
placed behind each other at short intervals, and running out 
lo sea at right angles to the trend of the coast. 

In each square, the side nearest the bnd has an opening in 
the centre. .V straight line of net runs from high water mnrlc 
to the cen're of the opening of the first bitrht; a similar line 
runs from the bark of the first to the centre of the entrance 
to (he second bight, and so on throuc-h the series, consisting 
generallv of not more than four bights. The idea of the 
■Scheme is (hat fish swimming arainst the connecting lines of 
neftnf from eHher side must follow them up untH (hey enter 
one of the enclosures. 

The success of this simple trap depends uixin two habits of 
the mackerel. The first of thpse is that at certain seasons of 
the year— roughly speaking, between February and .August— 



II maKCs a practice of frequenting shoal waters, and especially 
tnose of the coast in question. 

The secotKl habit is thai when it meets an obstacle its 
instinct leads it to turn from the shore towards the open sea. 
So that when a shoal of mackerel swimlning along these 
Dungeness sands run their noses into the netting fences con- 
necting the bights of a keddle net, they immediately turn sea- 
ward until (hey oome to the opening into the bight, through 
which they happily swim, believing for the moment that their 
obstacle is passed. 

But when they come against the outer walls of the bight 
itself they still attempt to move in a seaward direction, and 
keep on swimming backwards and forwards along (hat sid^- 
of the netting, where there is no opening, until the tide falls 
.sufficiently for th? fishermen to come down and take them. 

There are no boats used in this keddle net fishing. A horse 
and cart is driven down over the sand as soon as the tide is. 
low enough for the men lo fish the first bight. They drive 
into the entrance, and take out of the cart a small sejne net. 
Two men take hold of the end of this, and work with it right 
round the outer edge of the bight, carrying the net back after 
making a wide sweeping circle, 10 their companions near the 

The net is then skilfully shortened until the fish are con- 
tained in a bag at the end of it, out of which they are scooped 
by means of a large landing-net into (he cart. As soon as (hey 
have finished one bight thev go on to the next, until the whole 
series have been fished, the cart, as it is filled, makes con- 
tinual journeys up to the pebbles. 

There the fish are shot out into a heap, washed In salt water^ 
and packed in boxes almost before the last kick is out of them, 
and sent to the railway station — either Lj'dd or Rye, at 
whichever place the earliest train can be caught. Other fish; 
often find their w.iy into these traps. Sometimes there are 
large catches of herring. Occasionally there will be a uSefuF 
bag of plaice or flounders. 

But the mainstay of (he fishery during the season is the 
catch of mackerel. Many things get in which are of no interest 
to the fisherman, but are to the general observer. The writer 
on one occasion saw the whole sandy floor of one bight covered 
with minute dabs about two inches long. ,^nd another day the- 
water was full oflittle squids, which squirted sepia broadcast 
whenever they met with (he slightest provocation. 

They are a hardy and industrious race of men who wort 
these fisheries. At each kJw tide, whatever its hour may be, 
the bights have to be fished, and the fish packed and sent to 
rail. An hour and a half spent wading breast high in air 
weathers and seasons, twice in (he twenty-four hours, is not a 
luxurious mode of making a living. Even in the heat of 
mid-summer teeth are chattering by the end of it. Contrary, 
perhaps, to the ideas of the uninitiated, the men put on more 
clothing rather than throw it off when they go into the water, 
generally covering the upper part of the body, whether it is 
hot or cold, with an oil skin' coat. 

Each keddle not seems to support some three or four 
families, and in nearly all cases has been handed down for 
successive generations in the one line. At the end of a good 
season the heads of these families will net perhaps an equivalent 
of from twenty to thirty shillings per week for the year. 

On a bright sunny morning in June, when there is a big 
catch of mackerel, the beach round each stand gives a picture 
full of life and the vivid colouring of nature. 

Cpon these occasions a flag is run up which can be seen 
for miles round, and men, women, and children fiock in 
numbors from all quarters to help wash and pack the piles of 
c!i(«'ring fish, which are quickly soiling their wet sides, and 
lo.sing their iridescent hues, as they beat their lives out against 
the'r fellows, or on the stones. 

The scene is perhaps fuller still of a quiet interest when there 
are fewer fish and more time to ponder. Then, wading up 
to your waist in one of the bights, you may see the rush and 
swirl of mackerel through the salt water as the net encloses 
them, and catch sight of the movements of the dabs and 
flounders on (he sandy bottom as they avoid your feet and 
tegs. 

Vnu will hear the long-drawn " scree " of the tern coming 
from its nesting haunt on the pebbles, and you will be able 
t^ watch it movine with s'rong and graceful flieht, hovering 
here and there with rapid wing be.it. until with downward' 
sw"-.p it sci/ps a silvery morsel from the water. Your fV^ is 
filled with the contrasting harmonies of colour spread so 
lavishly b?fore you. 
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Additions to the Natural 
Hbtory Ma seam. 

Br R. Lydekkcr. 

FROM time to time visitors ask mem- 
bers of the staR to explain 10 them 
in what respects the skull of one 
animal differs from that of another, or 
how one particular species may be distin- 
guished from its immediate relatives. 

So far as the smaller British animals 
(using this word in its popular accepta- 
tion) other than bats are concerned, such 
a question will be altogether superfluous 
as soon as a case recently installed in the 
British saloon at the end of the bird 
gallery is completed. 

It is the object of this exhibit (which is 
already in a very forward condition) to dis- 
play at a glance the distinctive generic and 
specific character of the animals to which 
it is devoted. Where there are several 
nearly allied speciesi as in the case of the 
stoats and weasel, or the short-tailed 
tield-mice, the skins and skulls of each are 
placed in juxta-position in such a manner 
as to bring their distinctive peculiarities 
into prominent notice ; magnifying glasses 
bging placed over the skulls of the smaller 
kinds in order to show the character of 
the teeth. 

Turning to newly-received individual 
specimens, ornithologists will be inter- 
ested in a grey jackdaw, (rom .Ken- 
mare, Co. Kerry, recently presented 
bv Mr. A. H. Berthond, and placed in one 
of the cases in the North Hall. 

Except for the crown of the head and 
portions of the primary quills of the wing, 
n-hich reRiin their normal sable hue. the 
plumage is uniformly pale grey, with nar- 
row l^lack lacings to some of the feathers. 

To the abnormality case in the North 
Hall has been added the skull of a spar- 
row with excessive growth of the lower 
half of the beak, which is fully half-an- 
inch larger than the upper portion. Some- 
thing had apparently put the two halves 
out of gear, so that they did not wear 
against one another in the usual manner, 
the lower half altogether escaping abra- 
sion, although the upper one has been 
kept in its normal condition. Mrs. Brew, 
of West Ealing, is the donor. 

A much stranger abnormality is a mal- 
formed elephant's tusk from Mombasa, 
the gift of Colonel Hayes Saddler, Com- 
missioner of East Africa. So strangely- 
formed and poriderous is this mass of 
ivorv, which weighs many pounds, that it 
is difficult to realise at first sight that it is 
a tusk at all. 

It looks, in fact, like a large ill-grown 
and warty mangold-wurzel. Whether 
disease or injury has been the primary 
cause of the abnormal growth is not slated 
on the label. 

Everyone who knows anything at all 
about natural history is acquainted, at 
least by name, with the Port Jackson 
shark, which has attained celebrity on ac- 
count of being the solitary existing repre- 
sentative of the group of crushing-toothed 
sharks which was so dominant during the 
eeriod of the oolites. Many are, however, 
by no means familiar with the appearance 
of the creature, and it is. therefore, satis- 
factory that a mounted specimen coloured 
tn imitation of nature, has been installed 
in the fish gallery. 



The Microscope. 



By A, H. WiUiams. 



THE ECHINODERHATA. 

THE term Echinodermata is used in numbers of minute perforations, the func- 

nalural history classification to de- tion of which is the discharging of water 

note the sub-kingdom that includes swallowed by the creature with its food, 

starfishes, sea-urchins, brittle and sand The glassy spicules with which the integu- 

stars, feaiher-stars, and sea-cucumbers, ment is furnished are seen to greater ad- 

The word is a compound of two Greek vantage when removed from their natural 

terms that signify a prickly or leathery position. 

(ec hid OS— hedgehog, (tcrnia, skin). The skin is also provided with pediciU 

- id all of these creatures provide the laritc, curious organs something like a 



microscopist with much food for his hobby. 
The common star-fish, or " five iingt 



r*et:] [IK B..Ha 

Bones ot ooe ot tkelStarflthH. 

Notict Ihdr rfKroblanee to Iht jolts ol shoes. 

is to be found on every part of our eoi 
sometimes in great profusion, and parti 
larly where there are rocks. 
is not a very complicated affair, and a little 
time spent in examining a fresh specimen 
will arouse a lot of interest, even without 
studying it in a ver. 

itacles or "ambulacra," that 



life 



Illy i 



locomotion, the army of these emending 
and contracting are a charming sight. 

A little dissecliitg of its parts will expose 
the curious fern-like branches of the 
stomach, and when these are removed the 
splendid structure of the skeleton will be 

Thousands upon thousands of pure 
white columns are ranged in double vistas, 
and are over-arched by an elaborate struc- 
ture of the same material as the pillars. 
1 know of nothing that can compare with 
this sight for delicacy and beauty. 

Imagine a cathedral aisle half a mile in 
length, which is supported by a double row 
of white marble columns, and whose roof 
is formed of the same beautiful material; 
then let all the pillars be bowed toward 
each other in pairs, so that their capitals 
rest against each other, and a dim idea 
will be formed of the wonderful structure 
of the siar-fish. 

For this description we are indebted to 
thai talented writer, the late Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 

For the microscope the upper surface of 
provides good material. One 
particular is a good one for a low- 



bird's beak in form, that are constantly 
opening and closing; their function is not 
clear. One theory is that they are respon- 
sible for keeping the part clear of the vari- 
ous marine forms that might obtain a 
lodgment upon it. 

The second photo-micrograph is of 
another star-fish — one that belongs to. 
another family. These are known as the 
Ophiuridte (from " ophiura," which means, 
a serpent's tail; in this case the analogy 
is not very difficult to recognise). 

The anatomy of this branch differs very 
considerably from that of the preceding 
form ; the arms are not provided with 
suckers, nor do they contain any prolonga- 
tion of the digestive organs ; they are 
merelj' arms external to the body, and are 
easily separated from it at the will of the 
■inimal. It is this fact that is responsible- 
for the name given—" brittle-star." 

Professor Forbes once provided an ad- 
mirable and quaint description of this sui- 
cidal lendencv' : " .As it does not generally 
break up before it is raised above the sur- 
face of the sea, cautiously and an.xiously 
1 sank my bucket to a level with the 
dredge's mouth, and proceeded in the most 
gentle manner to introduce Luidia to the 
purer element. Whether the cold element 
was too much for him or the sight of the 
bucket too terrific I know not, but in a 
moment he began to dissolve his corpora- 
- tion, and at every mesh of the dredge his 
,!!l^ "w^r^T "I ftaginents were seen escajring. In despair 



Tbe Brittle Star. 

lis scientific name Opliiurida is drrivcd tcoai a word 
I grasped the largest and brought up the- 



power, the "madrepore tubercle," a sm 
round organ that is marked in a mam 
similar to the variety of coral from whi 
it is named. 

Between the convolutions of this i 



ye, the spinous eyelid of which opened 
nd closed with something exceedingly- 
like a wink of derision." 

Next week we hope to 
subject by giving s( 
cucumbers, etc., from 
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Pleasure. 



POULTRY. 



chicks are packed in dozens in light rive in the mid-day. after feeding well 1 

D ..i-ti*iuTi/'t BnD " wooden boxes about eighteen inches long advise transferring to the hen in a 

By CHANTICLEEK. ^^y ^^.^^^.^ j^^.^^,^ ^.j^^^ ^^^ ^ j^pd, ^j darkened shed, and allowing her to btood 

The " D»y Old " CUck Trad*. about four inches. These are neatly them for fully sik hours before the second 

WITH the advances of poultry culture wrapped in brown paper as a protection feed, whilst the next day both chicks and 

and the increased educalion in the from draught on the journey, an aper- hen may be removed to a prepared coop 

hatching and ariiHcial rearing of ture being left of about one inch in the placed on the ground in a sheltered posi- 

'Chicken bv machinery, it is but natural cover for the necessary ventilation, whilst tion in a dry and sunny spot. 

that breeders should take advantage of in such surroundings they keep each So successful is the trade in day-old 

Nature's all-wise provision of newly- other warm. ■ chicks that it is now possible to obtain 

hatched chicks being able to subsist for On arrival at their destination (he next reliable pure breeds of almost any variely 

iwenty-four hours without food, owing to day preparation has to be made for the of poultry at prices varying from 7s. 6d. 

■the absorbtion just prior to iheir leaving tiny travellers' receplion, either by ulilis- to 21s. per dozen, and 1 have no doubt the 

the shell of the yolk or pabulum. ing Ihe services of a broody hen or an dissemination of useful breeds throughout 

But the uninitiated will be surprised to artificial brooder. In the former ca«e the Great Britain has done much I 
learn the extent ro 
which this day-old 



chicken trade has de- 
veloped, and will 
Tiardly realise th.it 
such a thriving in- 
dustry exists where- 
ty thousands of 
strong, vigorous 
■chickens are des- 
patched on the day ol 
hatching — alinost 
direct from the incu- 
bators^— to all parts 
■of Great Britain to 
eat their first meal 
hundreds of miles 
away from the hatch- 
ing machines. 

It has been some- 
times asserted that 
chickens artificially 
hatched arc not so 
strong or vigorous as 
those hatched under 
Ihe hen, but this is 
an erroneous idea, as 
those of experience ■ 
who have employed 
"both methods will 
■endorse my state- 
ment that if there is 
any difference, the 
"hardiest and strong- 
est chicks are those 
brought out by the 
incubator, whilst, as 
a rule, they are not 
infested by insect pesls. 

In incubatories it is found that 
titicially hatched and reared grov 



the mongrel 
and mediocre fowls 
so prominent a few 
years since ; whilst 
the easy method and 
low price at which 
day-olds are sold has 
greatly encouraged 
po u 1 1 ry-kee pi n g. 



DOGS. 

SOME att^nlion haf 
been drawn in th? 
Press by various 
aulhorities to the tiub- 
ject of specialist judges, 

puisory selection of 
judges nominated >v 
the clubs of various 
breeds. Much differ- 

pressed as 10 the wis- 
dom of this course, on 
the ground ihat many 
'>f ihfse club-appfflnted 

knottledsieof Ihe poiRt* 
of the breed Ihey are 

right to be ,^ppomtMl 
i judge, than thai ol 

<rlub, 



havii 



Th« Day' Old Chick Trmde In Vmtlooi Stigei ot Progress. 



as strong, and arc quite as healthy and 
vigorous as those hatched by natural 
methods: this is especially the case when 
such weli-iirrangcd and reliable machines 
as " Cyphers " are used. 

The pioneer of this wonderful trade in- 
formed me of the difiiculty he first experi- 
enced in creating a demand for day-old 
chicks, as both poultry-keepers and fanci- 
ers were slow to grasp the fact that these 
"birds would travel long distai 
parcels' van of express 



hen must be, of course, secured many of commiitccs o( sho 
chick* days previously, and made comfortable by by the sRU-ction of 
I fast, allowing her to sit on pot or ordinary eggs Ihey hope for club 



placin 


f him 


or her on 


the n 




of judges. 


His 




th.il when 


club 








are told that onk 




Ih^se 




pport 


and 


how com- 



„ ^he has thoroughly settled dow.., 

when, after she has been allowed food and ^ood 
water and given a good dusting with 
Keating's insect powder, the eggs are a! 
night removed, ?ind Ihe young chickens 
carefully placfd under her, when by the 
morning she will have brooded Ihcm 
nicely, and will usually be pleased with 
her charges. 

However, before giving the hen hfr 

the chicks, it is wise to give them a good feed 

(their first .^ince hatched). It is advisabli 



much bftter than when a week or a fort- to lightlv boil an egg, and finely chop 

night old, as the pabulum keeps them some with bread crumbs, on which the 

strong, and. being very quiet, Ihev are voung fledglings will feed ravenously; a 

■not liable to trample on each other. Utile milk and water in a shallow pan 

Here I should explain that day-old may also be given. If day-old chicks ar- 



n at u rally 

another, and ore therefore not to 
/hen they have chosen an " unfit " 
judge. 

So gr^at has been the agitation on this ques- 
tion that the Kennel Club were pelitionect to 
prctPtl the interests of prize dogs against in- 
compptenl judges, but, naturally, the Club had 
to decline to interfere ivtlh ihe system adopted 
so universally by the clubs. 

It seems the only way yet suggested to 
eliminate the " unqualified " is for specialist 
clubs to cease nominating their judges, and, 
as the Kennel News advises, " let it (all on 
natural selection and survival of ihe fittest." 

1 1 the public do not have judges foisted upon 
them, they will in the end send their entries 
to the best men, and the best dogs will «"ii'- 
It is a question whether the judging wouU 
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not be more satisfactory if there were fewer 
Xennel Club rule shows, and also whether 
such d departure by the Kennel Club would 
jiot make Kennel rule shows greater financial 

Shows are fast and frequent, and too many 
judges are required (o meet the dema.id of " a 
draw " for each show, and e\-ery dog adver- 
tised nowadays being a prize-winner of sorts, 
iias made "honours as plentiful as black- 
lorries." 

Mrs. Aylmer is introducing a miniature 
Welsh terrier, so the lovers of small dogs will 
.soon have another sharp liltio tyke to catch 
Iheir straying fancy. 

\n almost historic Pekinese dog has just 
died in Li Hung Chang, owned by Mrs. 
Browning. Chang travelled with Commander 
ilxiy Gamble, R.N., for many years on a 
man-of-war, and, though subject to discipline, 
he was ever ready to light dogs of any breed 
jind double his size. A great favourite of Ihe 
Apprcved lion-maned type, Mrs, Browning re- 
jfTels him very much. 

Judging by the entries at the members' show 
of the CK-.A., ladies who own big dogs do 
not approve o( these one-sided ftutures, for 
the afl-important big and sporting breeds were 
ronspicuous by their absence, and totalled less 
than a fourth of Ihe whole entry of 540, made 
up mainly by small breeds and toy dogs. 

The forthcoming shows which are attrarl- 
ing most attention just now are the Great 
Dane and Borzoi on April 2sth, the Tome- 
Taniun Show in May, and the smaller breed 
show known as the Toy Uog Show. At the 
<jreal Dane Show there will be fourteen classes 
for any colour of this breed, and three each 
(or harlequins, brindlcs, and fawns, with two 
classes each for blacks and blues. Such a 
clai.^ificatton will do much to increase the 
favour in which this handsome Danish hound 
IS already held. 



CATS. 

CREAM OR FAWN PERSIANS, 

r HIS may be said to be the verv lale 
iriety in Persian breeds, and o, 



which 
bids fair lo become very fashionable. 
The term " cream " describes exactly what is 
the desirM tint of these cats, but few and far 
between arc the specimens which are pale and 
even enough in colour to be described as 



In t 






would be e.\hibited 
class, but then they might be designated us 
freaks or flukes. Now, however, fanciers of 
these cats have a system in their' malings, and 
therefort. a-i a result, there is a distinct breed 
o( cats established which until quite recently 
was not recognised, nor was any classification 
-given for them at our leading shows. 

It is 'rue that the cream Persians seen in 
the show pens are often much darker than is 
implied by the name, and, indeed, are really 
fawn coloured. In these, as in Ihe lighler- 
-cohiured rats, the great thing is to obtain an 
even lint throughout, and to avoid any 
patches, streaks, or tabby markings. Some 
cream and fawn Persians are spoilt by having 
a blue lint in their coats, and some are slightly 
barred on head, legs, or tail. 

It is a-peculiariiy of cream cms that the 
eyes are generally almond-shaped, and arc set 
rather slanting in the head. It is a treat to 
■see bold, round owl-like eyes in cream cats. 
These in colour should be golden orhaiel. 

Much has been done by the Specialist Club, 
wilh its secretary Miss Ileal, 10 get a belter 
classification for creams at our shows, and a 
larger number of fanciers are yearly being 
added to Ihe ranks of breeders of this rather 
peculiar variety of Persian cat. 

Nearly all the best-known cream cats are 
bred in Ihe first place (rom orange or blue 
slraina, and you can generally rely on getting 
some creams by crossing a torloiseshcll-cream, 
orange or blue-tortoise shell queen with a blue 



Cream males are far more plentiful than 
females, so <hat the prices asked for a really 
good breeding queen may be beyond the reach 
ol many, in which case it is the best plan to 
buy a torloiseshell, and if maied 10 an orange 
or a blue sire there will almost certainly be a 
cream kitten in the litter, and thus a cream 
strain can be gradually built up. Cream, cats 
are very popular with Aowrican fanciers, and 
some of the best bred cats of this breed have 
been exported to well-known breeders over the 

Amongst the foremost cream fanciers in the 
Cat Fancy in England may be mentioned the 
following: — Miss Beal, Mrs. Hastings Lees, 
Mrs. Norris, Mrs. D'Arcy Hildyard, Mrs. 
Western, and Mr. Helmer. 



CAGE BIRDS. 

WORRIES OF CANARY BREEDING. 
Nul BnlMlng. 

THE canary fancier is, as a rule, a san- 
guine and hopeful creature. He is 
generally an enthusiast ; often an 
optimist of the cheeriest kind. This is as it 
should be, for canary breeding Is not always 
all beer .ind skittles, and one's patience and 
hopefulness may be sorely tried at any time. 

It will, therefore, not be out of place to give 
a few timely hints upon the chief causes of 
worry which are apt to crop up now. One of 
the first will doubtless be [-onnected with nesi 
building. Hen canaries are notoriously bud 
architects, and many of them appear quite un- 
able to fashion anything even remotely re- 
sembling a proper nest. 

The difficulty is often overcome by providing 
the hens with a lined earthenware nest-pan. 
These can be bought almost anywhere, and 
U-ing of a nest-like shape, and having a soft 
fell or swansdown lining fixed in, are very 
good substitutes for a proper nest. 

I(, however, one is u.sing the square nest- 
bos, and the hen fails to conslruet a nest, it 
will have 10 be made for her. It is quite a 
simple matter 10 model a perfect nest. But do 
not make it for her too early, or she will forth- 
with pull it to pieces. Wait until the even- 
ing of the day before she is expected to lay 
her first egg. 

Boil a fowl's egg (which may be kept whole 
and ti-ied for feeding the birds next morning), 
and whilst it is hot get out the nest-box and 
a nest-bag, which is a bunch of nest-building 



Pick. I 

tuff, and roughly shaj; 



the 



iViih the finger: 



It loosely, and press 
middle of nest-box. 
the l.irger end upon 



centre of the box. 

Twist the egg 
on a pivot, and press lightly 
the egg is sunk in the cOwhi 



though turning I 



down the edges round the r 



itifully-mcdellcd n 



This 
'xpected ti 



On the I 



s trouble that i' 



nmg 



when i 






top of Ihe jug of hot water. Keep one hand 
over her that she may nc< escape, and allow 
the steam to work through her feathers for a 

Sometimes the egg will be deposited on the 
muslin during this operation, in which case 
she may be returned to her proper cage, and 
given half a teaspoonful of niga seedj but, in 
the opposite case, give her a little more brandy 
and water, and put her in a cosy small cage, 
and keep her in a warm place for the time 
being. 

The whole process may be ri^eated in a 
couple of hours if she shows no signs of im- 
provement. But do not tamper with a hen 
unnecessarily : so long as she appears lairly 
bright and acfh'e, let well alone. I have 
known inexperienced fanciers inflict this puni- 
tive treatment upOn a hen absolutely without a 
cause : hence this caution. 

Streatlbg Hens. 

The term is purely a technical one, used Lo 
describe a peculiar condition in which the hen 
continues to sit closely on her newly -hatched 
chicks as she might do on a nest of eggs. 

The feathers underneath the hen's body are - 
sometimes quite inoisl. When this rondiilcn 
arises the voung ones are no! fed, and gradu- 
ally die from slarvailon. This trouble is rot 
easily cured. Removing the cock, and leavirg 
the hen to her own resources, will often reuse 
her -o do her duty, and a bath, in which a 
little common salt is dissolved, may help to 
revive her, if she will take It; but, as a ru!e, 
treatment is of little avail, and if one happor.s 
to have a pair of good foster parents, lo which 
they can transfer ttie young, available at Ihe 
time, that wilt be the most satisfactory wav 
out of the diflUculty. 

Noa.Fecdlag H«u. 

Still another cause of disappointment is thai 
apparently healthy hens will neglect their 
parental duties to the young, or feed them 
only in a half-hearted way. A good varietv 
of food Is the best thing to tempt them. .\ 
separate supply of cracked hemp se*d will often 
work wonders, as also will a regalar supply of 
crisp, fresh greenstuff, and a tin of soaked 
rape seed may also be given with advantage. 



Our Photo. Competition. 

Ttretre Gulneu tn PrisM. 

W'k offer Prizes lo the extent of Twelve 
Guineas a year for the best photographs sent 
in iby readers. This sum Is divided into twelve 
monthly prizes of One Guinea. 

Photographs intended for the April com- 
petition should have their lilies and names 
and addresses of their senders written clearly 
on the back, and should be addressed 
"Camera." The Couniuv-Sidk, i and 4, Tudor 
Street. I^ndon, E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to Olher com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain the right lo use any photos sent in. 

Stamps should be enclosed If the return of 
the photographs is desired in case of rcjeclion. 



,p, What Is It ? 



find her hud- 
. panting, with feathers 
puffed out, and eyes more Or less closed, and, 
of course, no egg has been laid. When these 
symptoms are pronounced the case is serious, 
and admits of no delay. Three-fourths fill a 
jug with hot water (hot enough to give off a 
good steam, but be careful the steam will not 
scald ; tie a piece of muslin loosely over the 
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refullv 






. Bi' 



or two of equal parts of brandy 
the beak, drop one drop of c 
glycerine in the vent, and place 



NOTICE. 
Our Home and Apartmcit Regider li tli« 
: her a drop very bell medtniu lor Lettiag or Hiring ^> 
Js^tor^wTor """»** <"" Ap*""*"**- V- ■ V'V^ X l^ 

the hen on . (S«* Bach CoMr.) 
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PROFESSOR UITHMRVET'S BOOl 01 
OEAFIESI. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

■PIDIML ANNOltNOCUIMT. 



There has recently been published a book 
the importance of which id thousands of people 
whose hearing is impaired or lost is tertain 
CO mark il as the book of ihe year. Its author. 
Professor Keith-Harvey, has earned world- 
wide renown for his researches in 
and cure of deafness. , 

ll is impossible tor anyone but a student oi 
this subject to appreciate the amount oi ignor- 
ance and error prevailing. This new book on 
deafness, apart from its value as a contribu- 
tion to scientific titeratui^, has a di.slinrt prac- 
tical value, for il indicates lo the ailing piTscn 
a most fHicressful method of pcr,r;ijipnllv 
curing this, the most dreaded of all 




slit in il about two Inches long, and inserting 
the graft of yellow plum, which should be a 
one-year-old shoot, and cut into a long vedge ; 
then bind with soft siring, and cover the 
whole of the tut portion with clay put on so 
that ih? whole looks like an ordinary float, 
the cl.iy forming the bulged portion.— (to A. 
E. PointH, Uownham Market.) 

How to Ettalillih a Breed.— If your blue 
Andaiusiaiii produce u well-laced marking in 



li^prm| 



there 






d I* Ivin ih* B.l. 
d Mkm alilain ilM advaalMi •( t*w Mrvlga* at 

. siiwrla mil* ar* nilllliiK lo t»m* 

ara. A 11*1 at aipatt* •• puk- 

N.A. iftt •* memiiita. 



Till Pc;klDg Bodt.— No, lits 
;3un(l buds, like bullfinches; w 
iL b-.iifs they are seeking for ii 
r.) 



.All' 



not damage 
1 Ihey peck 
cis.— (lo L. 

larger than 



Large Egg.— Eggs considerabl; 
the one enclosed, weighing 4 ounces, nave pre- 
viously been r,'corded.— (to Mrs. U. Hl'DaND.) 

Irrllation of Cat'* Earf.— The irrjia.inn in 
your cat's ears may be causMj by canker. 
lioracic powder blown down a paper funnel 
is a good remedy. I should recommend a 
dose fnr worms, .\pply to Wilson. Ashford, 
Middlesex. Salt .-ind sulphur are both good 
in niLderatifn,— (to .M. K. Hush, Bridport,) 

Lninp oa Plgcoa'i Wing.— Uaihe the lump 
"i wing twice daily for a week 



the black 
blues when mated together will produce blues 
with equal. y good lacing, and, of course, in 
double the number. Mr. Punnet, of Caius 
College. Cambridge (he. with Mr, Bateson, 
are, 1 believe, the only people who have bred 
,\ndaluj|ans Ma'L)SllcaLy) 1eils me he finds the 
blacks 10 breeJ very true ; occasionally a white 
leather appears, but this happens wiih blacks 
of any breed. The Andalusian breed <an never 
be ■' fi.'ied," the blues will always split up into 
blacks and whites, owing 10 their hvbrid 
nature.— (10 H. Plait, by B. N. Wale.) 

Parrot Plucking I twJI.— Improper food or 
insects are almost invariably the cause. Once 
formed, the habit is extremely difficult to cure, 
Smear the parts it plucks with a little com- 
keep it supplief' 
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Professor Keith -Harvey's method of treating 
deafness is told about in the new bcok. which 
book is to be sent free of charge to all suRirers 
from this ailment. There must be Ihousanils 
to whom such a book would prove of value. 
In simple language it conveys to the ailing 
■ sutlerers a distinct message of hope, and wc 
earnestly advise every afflicted reader lo write 
at once'for this valuable book. 

"THAT UNUTTERABLE SILENCE." 

None but the deaf know (he horrors of this 
dreaded disease ; the pain. Ihe isolation, (he 
feelings of despair which It brings make this 
the mosi serious ailment that can affect the 
body. Deafness is a disease that works slowly 
and surely, growing in severily day by day. 
Nol many people become suddenly deaf, the 
majority arriving al this slage Ihrough neglcci 
or the aggravation of a minor trouble. 

Professor Keilh-Harvey proves conclusively 
that it Is possible 10 cure some of the most 

which he has perfected every sufferer in his or 
her own home may under the guidance of this 
highly successful specialist on diseases of the 
ear. carry out a method of treatment which 
has proved its value in thousands of cases, 
among which have been many of long stand- 
ing and most obstinate. 

Every reader of the Cot;NTRV-SiDE suffering 
from deafness or having a relative or friend 
sufTering, should at once accept Professor 
Keith-Harvey's olTer and write for his very 
valuable book, in which the details of this new 
treatment are given. Professor Keith-Hari-ey 
is willing, where special details of the ailment 
arc given, to advise sufferers as lo the best 
method of treatment in each individual case. 
When writing for ihe book it is advisable to 
give detailed symptoms of the deafness, so 
that this valuable advice may be sent. The 
book and this advice are sent gratis and post 
free. Letters or postcards should be ad- 
dressed ; Professor G. Keilh-Harvey (Room 
17A), 117, Holborn, London, E.C, 



E^fit Without ShelL—Hens that lay 
without hard shells should be given some 
forming matter, such as ground oyster 
We have had several instances reported li 

bv a 7hin lube of skin.— <to H. Richa 
Marlborough.) 

Fir Cone IdenllQed.- The specimer 
send is the top of Ihe immature cone of a. 1 



Fir (.16iei/.ec/ma(ii). 






.s.) 



■obablv rhe common Sih-er 
.which grows 10 a height 
in this country. A full- 
to pi:;hl inches long, and 
■r.— (to Miss Spratt", New 



Preserving Fungi. — Unfortunately, most 
species of fungi defy all methods of preserva- 
tion, though some — as the puB-baJls and 
others — do dry in a very solisfactory state. Of 
the more fleshy kinds it is fcest to make good 
coloured drawings — or models may be made 
in plaster — for which instructions will be given 
if required.— (to H. J. Francis, Hinckley.) 

IdenlificadeB at Walcrlowl.— i . The goose 
with face and neck black, rest of head white, 
and body motlled, while and brown, is the 
Can.-idian goose. 2. The duck with chestnut 
head and dark grey and white body is the 
■widgeon. 3. The swan with orange beak, 
black at base and tip, is Ihe ordinarv tame 
or Mule Swan. 4. The black and white diving 
bird of the size of a cool is the male tuflcd 
duck.— (to T. E. Grilliihs.) 

Skeleton Leave*,--The skeleton leaf which 
vou send is crushed out of all rccognilion. 
There are many forms of lime {Tilia) with 

Some of the poplars have the same form, and 



fruits instead.- (lo C. Davidson, Glasgow.) 

Qelgbl ot Treei.- The Aspen, Popular 
Ircmiila, grows lo a height of from 40 lo 
)>•) feet. It is a •ihort-lived irei-, with spread- 
ing branches, easily broken by ihe wind, and it 
is h.ippiest in moist silualions. The " tremb- 

pressed petioles, which causes them to shake 
with the slightest air movement. Old Gerard 

wagging, and the Highlanders have a curious 
superstition that Christ's cross was formed of 
aspen wood, hence the " trembling " of the 
leaves.— (to W, Charles. Hull.) 

Tbc Myrobalan or Cherry Plum. — The 
myrobalan plum (Prunui cerasifera) is botanic- 
known, though some botanists sav it is 
Caucasian, others that it is Nonh America, 
whilst Sir Joseph Hooker is of opinion that 
it is a cultivated- state of the bullace (Prunus 
insitilia). It is ■the" cerisctte " of the French, 
and the " kirschpflaume " of the Germans. It 
rarely fruils In England. In some counties, 
particularly Norfolk, il is largelv planted as 
a hedge, for which purpose il was first brought 
into prominence by Messrs. Daniels, Ihe well- 
known Norwich nurserymen.— (lo W. H. 
Burne, London.) 

The Bog-Bean — The Buck or Bog-Bean 
{Menyanlhes trifoliata) grows naturaltv in 
marshes and bogs, and flouers from May lo 
July. Il may be cultivated in a tub sunk in 
the ground, tilled lo within six inches of the 
lop with soil, and Ihen kepi filled lo the brim 
wllh water. Procure some roolstorks now, and 
plant them by placing stones over them to holil 
Ihem firmly on Ihe soil. The plant will grow 
in shade, bul 10 get p'enly of its elegant 
fragrant flowers il must *e allowed plenty of 
sunshine. We have seen plants of it estab- 
lished in an ordinary border, where they re- 
ceived extra water now and ihen in dry 
we.ilher. If your stream is not too shaded, 
you could grow the bo2:-bean in it by planting 
the roolslocks in a wilhv basket aiid sinking 
it in a shallow place.— (to G. E. G.) 
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BX.NJV. 

{British Empire Naturalists' AssocUtloo.) 

■PICIAL KDVANTAOIt FOB HCMBERI. 

Minn. Donond and Od., opLiciiui to Hli 
U&jeily'i GovciDDCDI. illow a ipecial diicouM or 

thai btinc'he.t iij. Ch«°pi'd*, e'c?" j*. '!.«"» iK 
Hill. E.C.i «>, Old Broad Streeti aod 113. oJoid 
Sii«i. 

MM«a. HBriiian wM aoni, hatteit, Bt, New Bont 
Sireet, W.. allDW a diiconot of < per ccdl to 
fi.£.N.A. membeii. 

Objaoli and Aimi at Ihi AtioslatMn.*— Readr>t 

adIrEiicd envelope ud two looie )/. t"iBp)°' 



■.■.M.A. LKL*— Tbe &tit liit el neMbet* da 
ted (eDEiapbically, «iib liili at Local Secielar 
Uembcii who viil IdentlTr ipeclmeDi, Secreiai 



-All conecIloBi, ad- 

iacorporaied io Ibe neil edllioa of tie liil', ■bould 
be BoHfied lo the Orcaaiiini Sterctan, Ur. J. W. 
Ueiier. 6ii. Choiler Old Road, Bolloa, Liaei. 

B.E.N.A. Food.— T?iis Jittle fund ™sis for 
the purpose of drfraying such small items of 
expenditure as are inevitable in the working of 
a large association ivhicli charges no fee I-cr 
mtmberahip. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged, ^15 17s. 6d, : IS., Miss M. J, Wood- 
house. Total, £ts iSs. 6d, 



Expert Advice.— Mr. A. E. Hodge, of 23, 
Stowe Koad, Ravenscourt Park, London, W., 
hus kindly oflered to identify any specimens of 
reptiles or batrachia that may be sent 10 him, 
and to place the benefit of his experience in 
this branch of natural history at the dispu'^al of 
any members who may desire information 
thereon. Of course, carriage must be paid on 
specimens sent, and stamps enclosed for return 

SchooU Mutual Aid.— The Hon. Cordelia 
Leigh informs us that Ibe Education Com- 
mittee of Manchester as well as the com- 
mittees of Warwickshire and Gloucestershire, 
have now undertaken to defray the expenses 
of postage in connection with the Mutual .Aid 
Scheme. 

In addition to the schools previously men- 
tioned, the following are already on the list: 
Ethelburga Street, Battersea (Boys) ; St. 
Anne's, Wandsworth (Girls) ; Shillington 
Street, Ballersea (Boys); Tennvson Street. 
Battersea (Girls); St. Peter's, Leigh, Lanes., 
and St. Paul's, Seacombe, Liverpool — making 
fourteen altogether, so far. 

The master of the Ethelburga Sireet School 
writes of the scheme : " Apart from the know- 
ledge of and fellow feeling with the lite of the 
country-side, it may have a good influence 
in widening the horizon of the boys' mental 
outlook, and of deepening their sympathy with 
people in other surroundings; and I hope it 
will eventuate in the eslablishmenl of friend- 
ships and the interchange of visits which 
would be of great value." 



oner «l Seed — Mr. J. J. Towns, of HoK 
beach, Lincolnshire, Writes to say ^hat there- 
was a large responsi,- 10 his offer to supply, 
cowslip seeds to members of the B.E.N. A. 
He will be pleased to forward seed again at 
tlie flowering season to members who send 
him a stamped addressed envelope. 

Book Exclmige.- Mr. Cameron Davidson, 



of Gla 



'■ I wisl 



siJggest 



another use for the B.t.N.A. 
woljld be a very great advantage to members- 
il some system of book-eschange could be 
carried on amongst them. .A scientific book 
of any practical value is generally ralher 
dear, so the average lover of natural hisiory 
lias to be content with one, or perhaps two, 
books on the particular subject which is his_ 
study. Now, if each member of the B.E.N. A. 
could obtain the use of the many other books- 
belonging to fellow-members it would be a 
great source of help and enjoyment to him. 1 
think that the scheme could be worked very, 
easily, if it was once started. " What do mem'- 
bers think of this? 

Speclmeu* Wanted.-" I have been asked 
by several teachers in Croydon schools, if I 
could let them have specimens of bullerflies, 
and moths, for them lo lecture on as object 
lessons. I have not many duplicates; and if 
any B.E.N.A. members have any ihev could, 
send me, I will willingly pay carriage. "—W 
H. Bayus (Hon. Sec. B.E.N.A., Croydon, 
District). " Bewdley," 69, Canterbury Road,. 
Croydon. 



Wild Nature in Your Home. 



To a lover of Nature no picture can possi- 
bly compare with a stereograph ; and 
to be able to have in one's possession a 
collection of stereographs of the wild life of 
one's own country is almost as good as to be 
able to ramble da}' after day amid fields and 
hedgerows studying Nature at first hand. 

The CouNTRV-SlDE stereographs portray 
various phases and features of British wild 
life. They cover the various fields of Nature 
study, and even as ordinary photographs 
ivould surpass n'hat has hitherto been done. 

But as stereographs they are perfect ; and 
experts have described them as among the 
most wonderful triumphs o(. the Nature photo- 
grapher's art. Seen through (he stereoscope 
they give you not mere pictures of nests and 
birds and trees, but the nests and birds and 
trees themselves. 

They were taken by a keen and clever 
naturalist, who sometimes (ravelled hundreds 
NUT OF PARTRIOar 



of miles, and spent days, and even weeks, to 
obtain a single stereograph. 

.^n interesting description of Ihe objects de- 
picted, written by Mr. E. Kay Robinson, 
Editor of the Co (i\ try-Side, is printed on the 
bark of each photograph. 

Such views can be obtained nowhere else, 
and yet. although they are unique, the 
CousTKY-SiDE is Offering them at a-rate which 
is within the reach of all. 

There are forty subjects, a I'sl of which is 
given on this page, and we are ofl'ering them 
to readers at the rate of threepence each post 

Below is a reduced reproduction of one of 
(he views, and the description on the back of 
the stereograph. 

Address Stereoscope Department, 
The Co UN THY- Side, 

7 and 4, Tudor Street, 

London, E.C. 



British Wild Life Stereograpba 

U. Mch, pMt rrw. 

1, Carrion Crow's Nesi; 1, PniSn Found 31 Home;: 
J, Dabehick's Covered Nesl ; 4. DabcliicL's Egg* 
Uncovered : 'j, Wood-Leopard Moth; 6. YoSig 
CuchoQ: J. Sedge.W«blei-> Nejt; 8, iabv Peewit; 
a. N=.[ of Chaffinch; ,0. Young Thms'hes; ii.. 
VouBg Tunle-Dovei; 11, Reed-Warblti's Nesl and 
Eggs; ■], Cra>9 or BiDg Snake; u. Nett of. 
Lap»ine: is. Young Keitreh at Iheit Dinneri le, 
Neil of Misstl-Thtusb; 17. Nest of Pailridgc; iS. 
Young .S|>oI1ed Flycatcher on Neit; 10. ^nt -of 
W'hinchal; 90. Neit oi Leiier Whit e thro at ; it, 
U3011 Shearwalei'i Netting Burtov and Egg; n, 
Man. Shearwater in Nes.ing Hole; .3, lla.or 
Bill's Eeg; it. Baior Bills on Rocks; 15. Lesser 
Tern-s Young and Egg; a«. Common Trin, Egg. 
YoQRg, and Shell; 97. Voung Rini Plovers; ig. 
Ring Plover's NesI and Egg^; 10. Shng on Rock; 
30. Shag's Nesl and Eggs; ji, Ne« of Long- 
tailed Tit; 11. Yoang Holes; 33. Nesi and Eggs 
o( Robin; 34. Young KesHel; .,, Nest and Eggs, 
of Moorhen; ,6, Eggs of Nigblla. or Goatsucker; 
37, Nest of Wild Duck; iS. .Nejilings of the Jay; 
30, Nest and Eggs of Willow WarWer; 40. Nesl- 



brr''of''egg° and" the soM 
night of the t>ird making a 



s usually heighl- 
Mch the b?rd al- 



tangled hedgerow grass in 
the picture show that this 
ne.t was placed in the pait- 

tii/rark growth 0/ a 'hedge- ' 
bank wheie no graiing cattle 
pass. Whjrre partridges aie 



digitized by 



Google 



wild Lite Stercograpfa, No. 17.— Ncit el Putridge. 
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The Garden. 



Work for the Week. 

Temporary Sbeltcri. 

FOR a few weeks onwards Ihe great diffi- 
cu'ly will be to find accommodation for 
the balchts of plants which cannot re- 
main wholly in the open until the ycur is fur- 
ther advanced. Crowding under glass is a 
disastrous polity, and each successive polting- 
up will be likely lo lead lo a problem as to 
where the plants are to be put. Fortunately, 
with many subjects it is only the effects of 
frost that are lo be feared, and for these a 
merely makeshift shelter is all that is required. 
A covering' of canvas can, for example, be 
readily laid over a rough framework of bat- 
tens against the outside of a greenhouse wall ; 
by the use of canvas, or even oiled-paper, ser- 
viceable " lights " can be easily constructed 
at but trifling expenditure both of coin and of 

Clocbei and -^ _ 
BaodUghU. 

These useful aids 

looked by the com- 
plete cultivator. Ex- 
tensively employed 
by Continental gar- 
deners to protect 
tender plants put 
out long before the 
advent of June, they 
are now greatly 
growing in favour 
with market-gar- 
deners at home. 
Granted the energy 
to put on end take 
off, even a large 
flower pot or a box 
forms a useful sub- 
stitute for protection 
at night where the 
hand light is not 
available. To the 



HaBgiiig Baikcti. 
Mar 



plants appear lo excellent ailvanlage 
spended wire baskets, and these should 
now be made up. The inside must first be 
lined with a layer of green moss, and next lo 
this a layer of canvas or sacking should be 
placed lo prevent the soil working through. 
Achimenes, begonias, and Hoyas in the stove, 
and fuchsias, campanula isophylla. Ivy-leaved 
geraniums in the greenhouse, arc all particu- 
larly good plants for baskets. 

Fruit Tree Spraying. 



In 



> the 



'praying with a 
solutipn to render the buds distasteful to birds 
that we have previously recommended, to en- 
sure good crops it is probable that a further 
spraying will be needed with the advent of the 
foliage upon fruil trees and bushes. 

Before operating, the character of the in- 



Such birds as Che titmouse, the nuthatch, 
and several others are very active in destroy- 
ing aphides until there is ripe fruit for them 
lo turn their attention to ; they" may, Iherefore. 
now be of service in the fruit garden. 

_ G. T. 

Sax fraga Graniilata. 

Tke meadow saxifrage occurs in great 

abundance all over England, competing with 

the cuckoo flower (Cardamine pratemis) for 

first place wherever there is mtMsture and a 

little shade. Not that they require shade, but 

the grasses, their natural enemies, are weaker 

in shade, and therefore other things have a 

chance. This is true of many other plants, 

such as dalTodils, bluebells, and even of some 

ferns, which are forced to put up with shade 

by their more sturdy competitors for the sunny 

positions ; plants often growing in nature 

not where they would do best, but where they 

can hold their own 

against others. The 

double - flowered 

form of the sa-ti- 

frage, here figured. 



afavc 
plant, 



and whe 






the 



mploy 



effective in April 
and May. It origi- 
ijated as a sport, 
and is propagated 
by means of stem 
cuttings struck in 



PrMectiag RoK 

Plaats.— Biere are 
many ways of keep- 
ing rose (dants fm 
from insect pesls, 
but they all require 
to be followed with 
intelligence and per- 
severance. There is 
) fairy godmother 



ment of oiled-paper 
upon a framework 

Fkui Elaitlca. 

So remai-kably Pieto.] 
amenable lo any 
sort of treatment is 
the familiar India- 
rubber plant, thai, combined with its good 
appearance, it well desen'cs lis popularity as 
a house plant. So long as a plant continues 
to thrive it Is not advisable to re-pot ; and we 
employ the seemingly "old wi'' s' " method 
of keeping large plants in small pots in good 
condition bv an occasional dose of weak cold 
lea with marked success. Should a plant 
develop loo much bare stem, a successor may 
be provided by taking off the lop nine inches 
in length, and inserting il in a 3-inch pot- 
It will quickly make roots if placed in bottom 
heat and shaded, Kich loam, with the addi- 
tion of a little sand and charcoal, forms ihe 
best compost, and the less familiar variegated 
form is also a commendable plant. 

Aiparagoi Fronds. 

Several species of Asparagus, notably A. 
plumosus. and its forms, and the now popular 
A. Sprengtri, are valuable greenhouse plants, 
and provide a good supply of excellent decor- 
ating material. Large plants are benelilled 
by division and repotting firmly in a compost 
of light but rich soil. Liquid manure is re- 
quired during a period of active growth, and 
attp'' this has ceased the plants should be 
rested. 









WbiD plan 



Doable- Dowered SaxUrage. 



y ellecii 



scrts to be destroyed must be ascertained. 
These may be of two kinds, and entirely 
diflereni methods of dealing with (hem will 
have to be adopted. For aphides, red spider, 
at>d olhiT pesls that absorb the juices of the 
foliage by sucking, the following mixture will 
be found most efficacious :^OtK quart of soft 
soap, and an ounce of l:ver of sulphur, dis- 
solved in half a gallon of hot water ; while it 
is still warm add one pint of paraffin, incor- 
porating the whole thoroughly by agitating it 
violently ; to be applied to the trees diluted 
by the addition of ten gallons of soft water. 

To effectively check caterpillars and other 
biting Insects with tougher skins than Ihe fore- 
going, a spray must be applied that will poison 
the foliage thai they eat. Paris Green is 
usually employed for this purpose, and as a 
stronger proportion is sometimes injurious lo 
foliage, an ounce of this to eight gallons of 
water Is a sufficient strength, to be stirred 
immediately before application. Tt musi on 
no account be employed while the blossoms 
are open, or when the fruit is getting big. 

Spraying must be very thorough to be pro- 
fitable. 1 1 should not be performed in hot 
sunshine. Bolh sides of the foliage must be 
welled, and, for spraying operations of any 



peating a few lints 
of -poetry. The 
difference between 
[C. P. RafHll. good and bad, clean 
and dirty, gnfi's"" 
ing, is the difference 
between watchful- 
ness, care, and skill, and the absence 
of these virtues. We have no belief in 
" gardening made easy " specifics. Roses that 
are kept in health by good cultivation are less 
subject to injury from insects than neglected 
weak plants are. They are, however, all liable 
to be .illacked. bad weather, a \i-ind laden 
with insects may fill a clean bed of roses «ith 
pests in a few days. Watchfulness is, there- 
fore, necessary, and as soon as -flies ap^e,ir an 
insecticide should be applied, not once, but 
once a week or so. until growth is finished. 
What is Ihe best insecticide? There are doiens 
of mixtures that will kill Insects and not hurt 
roses. Soft soap and quassia, in the propor- 
tion of loz- quassia chips to Jib. soft soap 
boiled in one gallon of water is one, and there 
are ready-made mixtures to be had from 
dealers which are equally efficacious. But 
Ihey must be used with intelligence. We know 
clever rose-a:rc>wers who use no Insecticide 
other than clean water applied vigorously with 
a syringe or hose, and this keeps down green 
flv, thrips, spider, and even grubs and cater- 
pillars.— (>o U. D.) 
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ProfitaMe Bee-Keeplng. 



IN-many parts of England iittle is known 
of the management of bees, but in the 
north of England— the Border country 
especially — the keeping of bees is an in- 
dustry much indulged in; and, if carried 
on with due care and knowledge of ihe 
subject, it is an eminently interesting and 
I^rofi table hobby. 

The writer, a bee-keeper also, has 
feathered statistics from bee-keepers, both 
of " hall " and '' cottage,"' and thinks a 
few particulars may be Interesting to 
readers of this paper. 
On the North- 



By a BEE-KEEPER. 
a storm of hail will beat it all out, so we 
bee-keepers are specially anxious for no 
hail in August. I have twelve stocks of 
bees, and use thejiar-frame hives ; they cost 
i^s. each, but-if you buy one anyone who 
can carpenter a bit can make his own quite 
decently by copying it. I have no shed or 
shelter : the boxes stand outside all the 
year round. I paint them often to pre- 
vent cracking. I make, them ready for 
the winter at the first frost sign— i.fi., 1 
lift the lid off and lay a piece of cotton 
stuff over the tops of the bars where the 



s t e 






from Newcastle 
to Carlisle 

ler is struck by 
the numbers of 
beehives at the 

tions, and it is 
a fact that both 
stationmasters 
and signalmen 
in the North 
are among the 
most successful- 
bee-keepers. 

The best way 
of commencing 

stock of bee- 
hives is called, 
is to buy a 
strong swarm 
early in June. 
If the queen be 
fine and strong 
there will be 
some splendid 
honey after the 
heather season. 
From this one 
'- i ve swarms 
from year to 
year may 



to a thick syrup— and give each hive about 
half-a-pint every few days. The syrup is 
in a bee-feeder on the top of the bars. 1 
cut a hole in the calico so that the bees can 
crawl up to it, 

" The bees do real ' house cleaning,' as 

all bee-keepers can testify. Every spring 

they turn out of the hive all the dust and 

refuse and rustiness and dead bees that 

have accumulated during the winter. 

Then all is ready for the new brood and 

new honey. I have hives twelve years 

old, which have had bees in all the time, 

still wholesome 

and the bees 

doing well. 

They have had 

no other cleanr 

ing but their 

"The early 
spring flowers 
give more pol- 
len than honey, 
but the pollen 
is what the 
; brood 



the 



But i 
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From one signalman I hear the follow- 
ing particulars. " I have kept bees for 
many years. I find them very interesting 
work, and far less bother than any other 
animals I have tried. Some years they 
are very profitable ; in others we have 
bad luck, but 1 have never tpst by them 
In any year. By a ' bad year ' we mean 
loss of stock from cold or disease or lack 
of white clover, for when there is no good 
clover the bees take that- sweet, sticky 
stuff on the leaves of forest trees, as well 
as the blossoms of gooseberry, raspberry, 
etc., and this is ' mixed honey,' the tree 
sticky matter making it black, and it is no 
good tor the market. 

" The greatest loss is when the heather 
tails, however. The honey secreted in 
heather is in the form of fine powder, and 



apple- 
blossom, etc, 
comes on' the 
honey season 
begins, and the 
bees begin 10 
fill the bars 
(the upright 
frames in the 
lower part nf 
the hive). The 
queen has been 
busy laying 
eggs. She he- 

ea r ly spring, 
and lays about 
300 a day (so 
they say), and 
a day. They are 



bees are, and then store honey ; above the later o 

caljco a square of carpet tucked in, and hatched in about three days, 
over it again a chaff cushion. Then I put " .■\bout June 1st 1 put on the first crate 
on the lid and lay a bit of carpet outside of sections. Each crate holds si, and 
it. ' Bees chilled ' easily means ' bees these wooden sections I buy for is, 6d, a 
killed.' I always leave in each hive at hundred. They are placed under the calico 
least 28 lbs. of honey. If less, there must immediately over the frames. The last 
be other food given, I do not interfere three years have been poor ones, but 1899 
with them again until March, but if there was not so bad, though the latest flower- 
has been a heavy fall of snow and that ing year I can remember. That year 1 
bright, warm sunshine coming out after, did not get my sections on until June 20th, 
1 lay a cloth over the front of the hives, when the white clover, on which we rely 
or else the bees come out to the sun and for the best flower honey, was still hardly 
die by hundreds in Ihe snow, out— and little of it at that. I only got 
"About the middle of March, on a one crate of sections on each, which 1 took 
warmish, sunny day. 1 open the hives and away on August 1st, 
quickly examine them, and begin feeding, " 1 found I had 144 lbs, of honey, an 
for by this time they will have finished the average of only is ibs. a hive, which is a 
store honey. I make the food in large ver}' poor proporticm. I then put on all n^ 
quantities — best cane sugar boiled in water (Continued on page 347.) ^ ' 
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Country-Slde Notes. 



Why! who makes much of miracU's? 
As /at ine I know nothing else but ti 






I miracle; 



Besides which, the fact thai a native cuckoo clocks are not omnipresent; and 

spreics may become a pest lo introduced anyone who knows what a cuckoo k)oks 

crops or stock is entirely overlooked; the like at all knows that it has vety^uch the 

ravages of the Kea Parrot of New Zea- appearance of a hawk when in flight and 

■jace of Ihc land, with its sheep-vivisecting habits, and would be on their guard against a mis- 

of Australian cockatoos and parrakeets take. As to the nightingale, the song- 

on grain and orchard and vineyard fro- thrush is supposed to be mistaken for it as 

examples of the inlquiiies of the far as the note goes, though 1 do not see 

how any one who knows the song ol the 

' " * f two is likely to confuse tHem; and the 

Then, too, when the native birds of a nightingale, though plain-coloured, is a 

cuuntry disappear, and introduced ones very unmistakeable bird if seen. 

scribed. Instead of the transparency become common, as has happened in New ... 

nflp.« w*MiHinnrf ri,„„.„h ...iT;.-!, ,.i Zealand and Hawaii, tt IS always assumed 

the foreigners have driven out 

of the c 



Every square inch of space i; 
Every square yard of the sw 
earth is spread -with the 
AH to me are unspeakably perfect miracles. 
— Walp Whitman. 
(Sent by Mrs. T. L. Ward.) native-born fauna. 

S spring days pass, 



li n S spring days pass, we scarcely noti 
f\ how our outlook grow; 
scribed. Instead of the tra 
of leafless woodland, through which 
could catch the glint of the wood-pigeon' 
white-flecked wings as it slanted up to ii 
nesting-pine many roods 



A Dublin correspondent, Mr. Joseph G. 

Johnston, wrote asking if the nightingale 

(J ^. ut u .u . t. , • *'"&* throughout the summer nights, 

would probably be that man, by clearing ^^^ i„g ^^^^^ ;„ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ .^«j.^ 



b^me green haze of myriad-budded twigs t^''^' 'l** P'-i^i'ive .v^g^iation renders ihat' the poet may have been guilty of 
sh„.. Hown .^r, ,11 vJ;™ f„.,w, .,,. A his settlements unsuitable for the native ,^ f^^ ^,^ of poetic licence, by aflirming 



n further than :i 



shuts down upon all 
dozen yards, 
" In the open, too, the landscape 



birds, while he notoriously introduces such ^,1 the nightingale that " She j 



flowering elm and 'there a T" ^ bout houses, such as the sparrow of Johnston has enjoyed one deligh, 
leafing willow shuts up some vista which ,^"/,7^ Jh ^II'IZ"^^ n.i"^^;.™ M"!on-but he has evidently as yet beer. 



Mr. 

read 

^ ^ ,. - ,. """^■., '""" Milton— but he has evidently as yet 

there need not have been necessarily any denied another periiips more glorious- 

collision between native and foreigner in ,„ jj.ten by ni^t to the nilhtingale. 

such cases ; to take ^home parallel, i you Milton was beyond doubt a grLer^e 

a marsh and make it i«o cornland, ^^„ naturalist; ^et he was quite riZ 

he reed-bunt ng and wa er-raij give place probably catching much inspiration Som 

to the yellow-hammer and corncrake bu ,he nightingale'l notes in^ the hushS 

1 accuse the last two b.rds of hours of night, though maybe he might 

!^l'!T.^^l",?.J!'5":-.':''f'"'51 .^K.^^"" have been more Utefally correct had he 

he " instead of " she," in view 

of the generally-accepted idea that the 

* • • cock sings -to entertain the hen patiently 

_^ One way in which imported birds iirob- sitting on the nest close by. It is only 

e see many things ; but the things ^'''^ """^ ^^'^ ^ deleterious effect on native dur ng the earlier sunlmer nights, befcffc 
which we do not see are countless, °"^^ '". many places is, no doubt, the in- the advent of family cares, that these 

"Here is a squat thom-bush. two feet 'rodu'tion of new diseases and parasites, divine notes—as of. a heaven-sent flute- 
high,, which will presently fire out a volley '" Hawaii, the native forest birds have may be heard in all their faultless tone and 
of nearly a dozen new-fledged wrens, and ^een found sufl'ering from a poultry liquid purity, forming with the wild rcses 
next winter, when the leaves have fallen, disease ; and the gape-worm of poultry in- and the honeysuckle a triple crown to 
the man who passed daily within a few '^sls so many other birds in Europe that England's summer, matchless and incom- 
feet of it will say. ' Bless my soul, fancy " ^* "3"'** possible that these or other birds parable. 
a nest in that bush all the while r ' "— ^^^^ spread this parasite far and wide • • • 

From " The Country Day by Day," among native faunas. Such agencies as One sometimes hears complaints that the 
April 17th, this would account for the comparatively nightingale's song has been over-praised- 

• • * , sudden and very complete disappearance that the nightingale of literature has had 

Someone has been making complaints °' 'he New Zealand quail, which has al- Imaginary charms attributed to it„and so 
of the destructiveness of the American "^'^J"* ^een a puzzle to naturalists ; the bird forth. But it is forgotten that the bird 
grey squirrels which have been liberated '=""''* hardly have been killed off in the must have had commanding merits of its 
■ Bedfordshire. They are accused of ^^"7 f«w years in which it disappeared, own to attract attention in the first plac 



gave glimpses of many fields beyond. 
it is on the closer, smaller scale of hedge- 
row and shrubbery that we feel most how ^ 
Nature in spring draws a green 1 
growing denser every day, between 
and the secret doings of her life. She 
treats us like children, too— and, indeed, 
we are her children and deserve ti 
treated— embroidering the outside of her | 
green veil with pretty flowers and making 
gay butterflies dance before it to amuse 
e go for a walk and rejoice be- 



having killed oft the English squirrels, hut some contagion from poultry or the nor can it be said to have an unfair pre^ 



introduced game-birds might very welF eminence because it is a night-singer, for 

have been widely fatal, judging from it often sings by dav, and some other 

what we know about newly-imported species often sing at night— recently I 

diseases among human aborigines, heard a song-thrush singing loudly in 

Native flies and earthworms disappear in Regent's Park with the street-limps 

New Zealand before our house-fly and alight and the moon risen. The ancient 

earthworms, and here diseases or para- Greeks hardly mention other birds than 

sites, rather than an actual struggle be- the nightingale as songsters at all. which 

tween the creatures, must be the cause of is pretty clear proof of their belief In its 

of the natives. superior excellence. 



and of destroying birds' eggs and 
young rabbits, besides do'ng damage to 
trees. These are heavy indictments, if 
they can be substantiated, and it is cer- 
tainly an unwise proceeding to liberate in 
any country district beasts which are so 
little to be restrained as squirrels are. It 
is a curious fact, that animals seem to be 
so much more liable to become pests than 
b'rds; no duubt the difference of their 

breeding-habits gives them a better chance * • • 

for undue multiplication. It will be noticed that we hare been In our issue of April 13th was a note 

* * * having a good many early records of the from Mr, R. C. Barnes, Woodford Green. 

It must always be remembered, how- cuckoo and nightingale this year. People Essex, calling attention to the fact (Ijat! 
ever, that the damage done by introduced are very sceptical of early cuckoo and although the pigeon-hole door by which 
animals is always liable lo be exaggerated, nightingale records, on the ground of the birds in his aviary aro fed was left 
simply because the animals in question possible mistakes; but it seems hardly open from about 9 a.m. till evening, none 
have been introduced at all. People talk likely that all our correspondents have been of the birds escaped. This was certainly 
of '■ upsetting the balance of nature " by mistaken ; of course, a hawk on the wing lucky, but not so extraordinary as it might 
such introductions, as if the natural equili- may be taken for a cuckoo in person; seem at first sight; for the birds had been 
brium were always perfectly adjusted, and and a small boy or a cuckoo clock may in the aviary some time, and knew the 

as if species native to a country never in- simulate the " wandering voice " we all feeding-door quite well, but simply as -a 

creased unduly, as we know they often do. love so well. But after all. small boys and direction from which food came to them 
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and not at all as a means of going in and 
out. Had the birds been w.ld ones 
freshly caught, they would have tried the 
whole time to find an exit, probably with 
speedy success. 

• ♦ * - 
When you have kept fowls confined in 
■ a run for a long period, and you suddenly 
throw open the door by which you have 
entered regularly to feed them of to collect 
«-gs, you may be surprised that they do 
not at once pass through it to freedom. 
You may «ven drive [owls towards an 
open door, and they will turn back at its 
very threshold time after time. If left to 
themselves gradually to find their way 
out, you may notice that some of theiti 
will actually pass through the aperture 
without at the time being ec^nisant of the 
fact. 

Fowls, unless th^ are used to going in 
and out by it, are unable to associate an 
open door with freedom. You may watch 
them trying their level best in their stupid 
way to join those that have already passed 
out, provided they did not see where these 
escaped. But once let those still in the 
run sec one of their number pass out at 
any g.ven spot and the remainder will 
quickly follow suit. 

A pretty instance of a bird's oonfident 
cheek was sent by " Rex," in which a 
robin perched on a fisherman's rod within 
six feet of h's hand. The robin probably 
from past experience had a view to dainty 
morsels of the food which fishermen are 
wont to partake of as they stand stolidly 
to their rods. It is not thought that this 
robin imagined at the time that the rod 
on which it alighted was held by the fisher- 
man's hand, r^arding it merely as afford- 
ing a convenient point of view. The most 
delicate striking of a fish would certainly 
have caused its departure from the rod. 
There are several instances of robins nest- 
ing in scarecrows representing human 
beings ; and if any one cared for the experi- 
ment of standing motionless day and 
night in a robin-haunted spot in^the nest- 
ing season, it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that a pair of robins might 
build a nest in one of his pockets. 

Mr, Barnes also mentioned the close ap- 
proach of a robin which was attracted by 
earwigs evicted from an old tent, bui 
cessation of the process with a view to 
having a look at him was quite enough to 
dispel the robin's confidence, and resulted 
in his retirement to a safe distance. Now 
if Mr, Barnes had continued the rout of 
the earwigs or had pretended so to do — 
which would have been the same thing to 
the robin^all would have been well, and 
then without giving it any indication of 
hostility, he might have managed to have 
enjoyed a prolonged look at his bird guest. 

The main season of broccoli is upon u.=i. 
and of its many varieties none perhaps is 
belter entitled to general appreciation than 
the Purple Sprouting. Here is a raiher 
amusing story showing that its appre- 
ciation is not limited to the dinner-t.ible, 
A gentleman in ihe cour'^e nf a professional 
round- was presented with Ihe wherewithal 
for a dish of purple sprouting flowers, tied 
Up in two bundles asparagus fashion, for 
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which they are. so excellent a substitute. 
At his next visit, on being asked whether 
He would like some more, he replied that 
he certainly would, for his wife was simply 
delighted with the first lot, which were 
still decently fresh in two vases on either 
side of the drawing-room mantelpiece. 
And yet people find time for argument on 
the question of ladies going through a 
course of domestic science. 

Young rooks will now be adding to the 
clamour and excitement of the rookeries, 
and to feed them in their early days the 
parents probably give the farmer more 
genuine assistance than at any other 
period, for corn is not suited to the needs 
of the nestlings; they must have juicj* in- 
sects and grubs, and plenty of them, too. 
It is not disputed that the parent rocJis, 
while searching the fields of sprouting corn 
for the dainty morsels, take toll of the 
corn for their own support. But, viewing 
impartially the food of rooks throughout 
the year, it must be confessed that their 
ideas on the food question justly incur the 
wrath of the farmer. 

Mr. F. W. Miilard has recently made 
s(!me interesting notes on a gamekeeper's 
pets, and there are some very sound re- 
marks as to the utility of such creatures 
as teachers of certain intimate details of 
the lives of their wild relatives, notably in 
the matter of favourite foods, for in- 
stance. Perhaps the most interesting pet 
dealt with is a woodcock, which was 
roied from quite an early age, and is 
still quite tame. Mr. Millard alludes to 
the great appetite of the bird, and to its 
use of feeling more than siirht in procur- 
ing its food Bread and milk is ijreedilv 
devoured by it, and raw meat also relished, 
<o that anyone capturing a woundr^d or 
oiphaned woodcock shofild have no diffi- 
culty in feeding it, especially if worms 
could be firsi procured to " meat it off." 



An &dle from the South. 

I. 

The dreary moorland, bleak and bare. 
Stretches for miles around me : 
The lapwings' wailing fills ihe air- 
How mournful can (hat sound be I 
A bitter wind is whistling shrill. 
Straight from the Northland blowing ; 
The cold grey sky grows colder. still — 
To-morrow 'twill be snowing. 

I (or (he lanes of Dorset dear. 
That wander here and wander there, 
In sweet seclusion straying ! 

llliai 1 may visit them again, 
In April sun and .^pril rain. 
My heart is ever praying. 

II. 

1 raise my eyes, and see Ihe fells 
In solemn grandeur sleeping: 
Their savage loneliness repels ; 
Their sternness seta me weeping. 
1 pliy this poor twisted thorn. 
The SF*rt of wind and weather — 
That clump of fir-trees, all forlorn. 
Thai bend and strain together. 

Oh ! could I feel the west wind bk)w. 
And see the woodland snowdrops grow, . 
Where Dorset meets with Devon I 
The gently swelling hills and vales, 
The blue sea, flecked with red-brown sails- 
Tis like a dream of heaven. 

Ida Norhan. 



Natare Records of the Week. 

iSwitln by ll««l«r»««"TI»C««Ury^W*"l 

Arrival of Mlgrtuti. 

Cuckoo heard in Fletching Village, SuBseit, 
on March 29th (early morning).— (W. 1. 
Moore.) ,,, . , 

Martins: Four seen at Shusloke, Warwick, 
on April 7th— a week earlier than last year s 
earliest arrival.— (T. C. Mace.) 
■ NioiiTiNOALK heard March aglh at Staple- 
hursl, Kent.— <B. G. Avery.) 

NiGilTlNOALE " both Seen and heard (by two 
of us) between Eastbourne and Haiisham, on 
April nth.— (C. T. Lambert.) 

Reivbackkd Shrike very abundant on morn- 
ing of March 3iBt at Pembroke, but not heard 
or seen allerwards until 27lh ; since then very 
plenriful here.— (A. John.) [Is our correepon- 
denl quite certain about these birds? It is 
much too early lor them, but right for Ihe 
Wheacear, the male of which, in some points 
of colouration, though not in shape, rather 
resembles the male Red-backed Shrike— En.) 
Stone Cuhlbw arrived al Thorpe, Suffolk, 
on March 2Slh.— (C. H. Lay.) 

Storks returned 10 Rudka, Russian Poland, 
with the S.E. wind, about 10 days earlier than 
last year. Snow slill lying in places. Thaw 
commenced 11 days ago (April 6th, 1907J after 
the longest and most severe winter in the dis- 
trict for 180 years.— (G. M. Waldram.) 

Wbvneck heard March 30th at Staplehursi, 
Kent.— <R, G. Avery.) 

Yellow Wagtails returned to Culleo. 
Banffs., on March isth.— (J, Gowan,) 
Meeting Note*. 

Dippers ; Pair seen building on March jdth 
at Glenlogan, Kilbirnie. Ayrshire. They do 
not usually begin here till May. — (R. 
Houston.) 

Nest found recently at Siaplehurst, Kent, 
with two eggs of the Thrush and iwo of the 
Blackjihd in it.— (R. G. Avery.) 

Blackbird nest in old tin, which had lodged 
open end up in a clump of bushes, found out- 
side Richmond Park on Good Friday.— (H. 
Cosens.) 
IbmcIs. 

Oranoe-tip Butterfly seen at Yate in 
Gloucestershire on March 31st during sunshine 
spell at Easier ; usually seen nearer Whitsun- 
. tide.— {B. O. Mathison.) 
Deparldre of Migrantf. 

Rrowisgs : Two very lame specimens whith 
wintered in Chapel-field Gardens, Norwich, 
lasl seen on March 14th.— (R. Gillingwater.) 
Individual heard singing not far from Bishop- 
ston, Glamorgan, on April 6lh ; very few now 
left.— <B, Griffiths.) 

WiLP Obese heard overhead at S, Queens- 
ferry, Scotland, on Sunday night, April 7!h; 
nexi morning a large flock seen fiving in 
N.W. direclion, wind a poini N. of W.' Geese 

—{h. Morisson.) 

Special Annottncement. 

Oar Second Birtfiday Nnmber. 

We are glad to be able to announce that our 
issue for May iSlh wrll be a specially enlarged 
number, and will, -we belieTie, exceed in beauty 
and interest any number vie have yet issued. 

Alreaily we ate at viorh upon this, and 
articles arc being prepared by distinguished 
specialists and authorities upon Ihe various 
subjects that interest Countrv-Side readers. 

The number ■mill be ^ery profusely ilius- 
Irated. and as thera is sure to be a great de- 
mand for this issue, 'Jie -aiould urge readers to 
place their orders loitk their newsagents at 

The special birthday number for May 
ifill contain title page and index to V< 

JV. of The Countrv-Side. ^ '^'^^ 
Tbc Conotry-Side. 

Special Birthday Number. Price 3d. 
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Queries, Answers, & Correspondence. 




recollect seeing or hearing of a rabbit's 



Correspondmti vrilt greatly oblige by writ- thai, about nine or ten years ago. a certain be managed by a simpli 

ing on one side of lite faper only. traveller wrote on the boarding which eniascs small slick, and fasten at the 

RabMft DOdWe TUI.-I have enclosed a '►"= ';" "■'"''' the following : -Grantham, smaller end « pi«;e of burnt steel wire in the 

J. i.i_ ..1 ..I I ij -Li.-. I ,u- Grantham, vou need not boast ; it s only a form of a fork : bind to each poinl a side tail- 

f™ S, „4 ™! T?i,;!S, I, iiil; '•"t'm •''■i ■>" ■ !»•■•■• >■• <i~>» » '"- ft.ni";f"a th, wir. „ lh.fth. I.,lh.,. » 

a very rare occurrcncer 1 thoucfht It michf 7 . . . ,^ , - ,j i_ ■ , j- ■ , - , , ^ - t 

b„ J mm., 10 ,=u, .pltHdld %.,«, !h, '"I «™"«»" »'»><•""£ w-U .kow c.r.. ih. u™ d,,«,,on wh.th ih,, do » ih, 

Cou»TRV-Slo..-A, G>»o.i.l. BrapSrl |1 do 'i"" •"''' »ow.-C. C. Miu.nou.B, Cm- .preid.ns ol ilo t.,1, ..It, bird ..ok. n.elf in 
. .*.... tham. flight ; and then, kvjth this apparatus, draw th« 

Phofograpb ol Primrose*.— Several readers feathers through the air as before. Such a 
having inquired about my photograph of prim- sound, but in another tone, is produced when 
roses in the Coustry-Siue for April 6ih, page '■•'^ eJtperiment with the tail-realberi of olher 
303, al the request of the Editor 1 give below ^'«^^ of «"'?«- Since in both sues these 
an outline of Ihe various details that went to feathers have the same form, it is clear that 
the making of the photograph. The sludy ^^*^ <^an produce the same imjmming noise ; 
was taken at sundown on a perfectly calm but as the leathers of the hen are generally 
spring evening, the soft, diffused light at this less than those of the cock bird, the noise 
time of day being ideal lor flower work in tiatle by them is not so deep as in the, olher 
the open air. The lens used was of lo-inch case,"— T. Edward Belches, London, N. 
focus on a whole-plale ; stop 16, and exposure Molhs' Favonrtte RMUng PUce.— In Brom- 

„!,_... .. J, . _i„e^ Thomas's ^jo. i^y (here is a certain lamp, and nearly all ihe 

were growing on the nrotlis that come (o it seem to prefer a small 
n a somewhat lilted screw near the tap by which the gas U turned 
position ; the camera was placed slightly above on to any other pan of the framework. 
Iheir level, the swing front and back being Throughout last year I found no fewer than 
brought into play to swing (he lens and plale eleven moths on this anal! screw, among 
forward and downwards.— S. Cato- which were two irqiida and one chaonia. On 

Lark aiid Its Dead Male.— A friend of mine March 21st Last I found one Hispidaria.— G. 
■«-as walking out one morning in one of our MacKReLl, B.E.N.A., Bromley, 
parks in Bradford during summer when he Pied Blackbird. — I noticed an interesting re- 
heard in front of liim a lark give its full song, cord in your issue of this week referring to a 
though when loOKing uf in ihe air he -was pied blackbird noticed al Fulwood, in this 
unable to see it. Thinking that it was rather district. May I mention that I have seen a 
strange for a lark to give its full song on rtie bird which I ithink must be identical with the 
ground, he sfiarched in the grass to see if one noticed by H. Burgess in Ihe issue roen- 
thu^re was a nest, when 10 his surprise he saw tioned, near to the grounds of any uncle, Al- 
Piole.i (G. a. Norrtft. Ihe female bird lying dead on ihp ground, d^^nan U'. H. Brittain, about a quarter of a 

■ . n Lu... n VI ma ^'^'^ ""^^ ^"^ wouW hover about a yard above mile from Fulwood Church, several times early 

AiRmbbltl DODbta TlIL her and sing oul a fuH song ; then he would in the s^ing.— A. BmrrAiN. B.E.N. A-, Shef- 

drop down and give her a pull with his beak, field. 

double tail before ; but. as ihe tails of both A^ain he wouW riw and sing, and this order Tie Work ol [be Itj.— I have noticed during 

rabbits and hares are organs which have was rtpn-ated several times.— A. Downs, Brad- ihe last few weeks, in the Counthy-Sidb, cor- 

dwindled through disiise, ihey are naturalFy lord. tespondence relating to the above subject. 

more liable to variation than organs which .j^^ %„waA »\ the SnJpe.— With reference Herewith I enclose a photograph of ivy grow- 

have active functions.-Ei>.] ^ ,j,^ mumming, bleatingi ot neighing sound '"8 "gainst a wall. The trunk , has been 

The Nigbtlngalc la Scotland.- You may produced by the snipe during the pairing sea- 

be interested in the following notes upon an son. it appears that M. Meves, of Stockholm, 

attempt to establish the nightingale in Scot- first announced, in an account of the tirds he . 

land, which appeared in the Gioigoiu Weiui observed during a risit to the island of Golt- 

the other day :— " The palriolic Sir John Sin- land, in the summer of 1856, that this sound 

clair. acting on the general rule that migra- was caused by the tail leathers. The follow- 

tory song-birds almosi always relurn lo their ing notice of the discovery appears in " Eccen- 

native haunts, endeavoured lo establish Ihe iricities of Ihe Animal Creation," by John 

nightingale, but unfortunately failed. The Timbs :—"M. Meves found the tail .feathers of 

allempi was conducted on a scale large enough q^, common snipe, in the first feather espeei- 

to exhibit very clear results. Sir John com- ajj^^ v„y peculiarly constructed; the shaft 

missioned a London dealer 10 purchase as uncommonly stiff and sabre-shaped, the rays of 

many nightingale s eggs as he could get at a ,t,e web strongly bound together and very long, 

shdling each. These were carefully packed in the longesi reaching nearly three-fourths of ' 

wool and sent down 10 Scotland by mail. A ,he whole length of the web. these rays lyine 

number ol men had been engaged to find and ^.^.^g „, spanning from end to end of tht ' 

take good care of all robins nesls in places ^^,^, „f ,he shaft, like the strings of a musical 

where the eggs could be hatched in perfect instrument. If you (blow from the outer side 

safely. As regularly as the eggs arrived from ,^6 broad web. it comes into vibration 

London the robins egB* "^['^ removed from ^d'a sound is heard, which, though fainter 

the nests and replaced by the "■ghtingales'. ,„,„bles very closVly the well-known ' nelghl 

These m due course were hatched and the ;„ , j,„, to 'convince yourself fully that if is 

young reared by the or^ters. The young ,f,e first feather which produces (be pecu iar 

nightmga es, when full fledged, flew abou , „„nj :, ;, „„i„ „,.™„„r , „ l"''-""'" 

an§ were ob;erved for some^'tii^e afterwards Z .nVh 'rt '^ ?^^ ^ "1" '"" f '^^ 
., -. . t .1. I *"'' '"'^" ^^ <"'*• to fasten its shaft w Ih fine 

apparently quite at home near the places ,i,_.aj ,. , -; ' .1 „ , - . .^ , 

■h, o.o.l>Hod ol mijro Ion. .1.., d'p.rlfd, ^ «, ^hfJ^T' ^ J °T 7'' "■ . "■.", 

R,.„,„„ no" you draw the fealher, wilh this outer s do , - . . , „ „ 

''''""^'''' fortyard, sharply through the air, at the same *'' Growing agmlut ft W*D. 

Til. lW.g 5lg.-.; good deal, I have time making ,o™e .hort moveto.nt,. or Tb. t„.l h,. beea ...e red (, ..r. th... ,bl,„ yea,, 

noticed, is made of The Lie.ng Sign Inn. shakings ol the arm, ao as to represent the 

or. as they rail It in our little town. "The shivering motion of the wings during flight, severed for more than thirty years, although 

Beehive Inn. and there was a note on the you prodnee the neighing «>und with Ihe most lor the eiaol period over that time 1 have htJn 

.ub,ecl in your valuable paper lor April ijlh. astonishing ea.etness. H you wi.h to hear unable to aseertain. Th. plant Is slill Ibrlv. 

i? I ia^'nSrjrsS; r J;°,„fr7h r°" "''"""'"f •< kol* fc?*.™ at "nee. as must Ing. and Is In . healthy eondi,lo„.-R HoL-i- 

it. I have no, yet seen one mention th. faet be th. ease irom th. flving bird, this al«, can „.,. Jiit,., Scaur Bank' Lazonhv. Cumberland. 
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WUIe Sparrow. — Last spring a foreman ,in branches of the trees. 
this neigtibourhood found a sparrow's nesi question as to whether 
with four young birds in it. All of these birds fancy it will be found that in long gi 



With regard to the 



d white feathers mixed with ihe brown, bui 
one was altogether while, with pinic eyes. 
This bird he had for some time in his posses- 
sion when a lady purchased it from him. It 
would be interesting lo know if any of your 
readers have had a similar experienc^e. — 
Gbrald J. GooDtUN, Brigg. 

Plants and Ibdr Envlroamcnls. — TTie adap- 
tation of plants to Ihe places where they are 

at home is wonderful. I have been trying to 
gel Guernsey lilies, Cheildar irinks. and Ciren. 
aster fr'ttillaries to gnow at Totnes, and can 
hardly keep them alive. At Southampton I 
planled the Roman nemle, but it died at once, sione 
On the other hand, I brought from Southamp- eggs 
ton a yellow garden Phlomis llial would not the n 
Dower there, which, directly it 1«li the air of be us 

Devonshire c«™nenced to blossom. This The 

spring there are a number of tortoiseahell J>«1- whert 

terflies at the roadside. — A. H. Swinton. Gudc 

The Wryueck'j Toagne.— You 

perhaps retnember a discussion some 

lime ago as to whether the wry- 
neck's longue is smooth or rough. 

Bolh assertions were made from 

actual observation. On September 

5(h last year 1 examined a wryneck, 

andt found the longue to be rough, 

and you said, I believe, that one had 

been sent for your inspection, which 

you found rough. Two days ago, a 

dead wryneck was given lo me, 

which I also examined, and in this 1 

find Ihe longue quite smooth, ex- 
cept on a slight thickening just be- 
yond the hard end, which has a mere 

trace of roughness. It would be 

interesting to make out what deter- 
mines the character of the longue, 

and one wonders whether there is a 

tendency towards one or other type 
' being perpelualed. In looking at 

this bird it struck me as strange that 

suth comparatively small wings 

could serve for its long flights on 

migration, and I siretchni Ihe wings 

out and measured the expanse from 

tip 10 tip. I found, to my surprise, 

that the surface presented to the air 

was not Ii^.ss than eleven inches, 

while Ihe bird weighs a little less 

than an ounce and a quarter. It 

seems that one's ideas of proporlloi! 
! apt to go to pieces 
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Astronomy. 

THE COLOUB OF THE STAttS. 

By Nonnan Lftttey- 
HE majority of the stars shine with af 
dazzling white light, the sky on a dark. 
ight seeming to be studded 



are visible at the 

one of the brightest 

in, is a conspicuous 

Taurus looks so 



ninisheS 



One 






sider the wings of rooks and 

too small for the purpose which they 

have to serve, yet the buoyancy of 

these so-called short-winged birds 

would sppm to be greater Ihan that 

of rooks, pigeons, and such. I 

measured and weighed, nol long Pioi'-] 

ago, a ruf>k and a carrion crow, and 

found the expanse of the rook's 

wings to be 34 inches, and its weight " 

13 ouiTces. while the crow measured 

33 inches and weighed 15 ounces. The rook. Who 

however, was picked up wounded, and though article 

seeminKly in good condition, may still hii 

lost some Utile weight. Speaking of migt 

lion, T should be glad to know whether (he ''"* ^^''""' 

disappi-aranrv of (he redwings some fortnight °'' ano'her. 

before thai of the fieldfares, which happened incident told 

here, was observed cKewhere.— G. RowrnotT, friend of min 

Besley House, Walersfield, Pulborough, Sus- ^^ .[he time 

A No(t Irom America.— The weather here is drove the floe 

extraordinary — 03 in the shade yesterday ; and The seashoi 

il has been nearly as hot for fully a week, bodies for s 

One of Ihe mo^l inlpresling features of the mad* such a 

country round Washington is the great num- for several y 

ber of large hawks one spes flying over every bird. It i) 



always hop, whilst on smooth lawns they iri 
quently run. At least, I have noticed this 
more than once. — J. Rl'dce Harding, Meti 
poliian Club, Washington, D.C., March 3oih. 

Tbrtuh'i Nest oo Moamnenl.— 1 send a „ „ 

photograph of a thrush's nest taken by me lust diamonds. Closer observation will, however, 
year. When I arrived Ihe mother bird was show that almost every precious stone is repre- 
silting on Ihe nest, but became timid and Hew sented in the diadem of heaven ; not only the 
a short distance away, and perched on a tomb- diamond, bul also the emerald, ruby, sapphire, 
stone near by, and watched operations, crying garnet, topaz, amethyst, and turquoise. The 
out at intervals. It was a diflicult matter 10 naked eye can.discern nearly a hundred of these 
photograph the nest, as it was so high up. celestial jewels, and a good field glass will 
1 had to rig my camera up on another head- show three limes that number, while a tele- 
There were two young in the nest, the scope will reveal many n 
Dniy just being broken. The position of Several fine red star 
St took my fancy, and I thought it might present time. BeUlgensi 
ful (or production in your valuable paper, m the constellation Ori 
tone is not far from the main road, example. Aldebartan 11 
there is a great deal of traffic— James B. bloodshot that the Arabii 

!R, Chadderton, Oldham. ii " The Eye of the Bull." intares, " The 

Heart ot the Scorpion," in Ihe con- 
stellation of that name, can' be 
noticed,, from May to October, flash- 
ing like a railway danger signal 
through the evening mists lying 
along the Southern horizon. This 
fiery star has also a minute emerald 
companion, but it is only rarely 
visible. 

.Another star, Alphard, in the 
straggling constellation Hydra, 
" The Water Serpent," has likewise 
earned the title " The Heart of the 
Hydra," on account of its redness. 
As far back as Ihe 10th century the 
Persian astronomer, Al-Sufi, wrote 
of its ruddy colour. To the Chinese 
it was "The Red Bird." 

In the little aslerism Le^ius (The 
Hare), just beneath Orion, there is 
a remarkable variable star of a most 
Intense crimson. Strangely enough, 
Ptolemy, in his catalogue compiled 
about A.D. 150, called the Dog Star 

now almost a pure while. 

This may, howeyer, be due not to 
any actual change, but lo (he use of 
the expression as a svnonvm for 
blazing or (lashing. Capf'Ua, the 
leader in the .Auriga group, is a 
similar instance. Ai-Sufi also 
termed the famous variable Algol in 
Perseus, red ; but it is now quite 
white. In (he Soulhern hemisphere 
Ihe star designated hy the Greek 
letter Epsilon in the Southern Cross, 
together with several others, is de- 
cidedly ruddy. 



Tbrnsli's Nest In a HOBBncDt. 
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Slarlings.— An " The Gar 



The reddest star visible lo the 
naked eye is, however, in Ihe 
Northern hemisphere. Il also bears 
a Greek character, Mu, end is in 
(he constellation Cepheus, but needs 
at least a binocular to exhibit its 
lint clearlv. Hersrhel called it 
I Star 
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The double stars provide some lovely exam- 
>les of colours. The leading iirilliant in Ihe 
■onslellation Hercules is composed of an 
)range and emerald pair, the former being ihe 
Ihe land and larger. The star Beta in Cygnus (The Swan) 
■ Ihev perished, consists of a beautiful conibinalion, one golden- 
s strewn wilh iheir dead vpllow and Ihe other cobalt-blue. The famous 
niles along the coast. It twin star, lettered Gamma in Andromeda, is 
■sate clearance of them that also gold and blue. Arcturus. the brightest 
ttarlings were quite a rare member of the constellation Bootes, is a fine 
ears asjo now since I heard yellowish object. 
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Questions worth Answering. 

PRIZES rOR READERS. 



WE invite readers to send in brief answers 
to the seven questions below, and (or the 
best single answer received we sliall 
award a prize of live shillings. No reply should 
exceed one hundred words in length. Answers 
each week must reach us by the Monday fol- 
lowing the publication of the paper. We, of 
course, retain the right to publish any answers 
that may Ibe sent In. Write on one side of the 
paper only. Address, "Answers." The 
Country-Side, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London; 
E.C. The prize this week is awarded to 
Charles Trice, 16, Vicarage Road. Camber- 
well, S.E. 

EipUin the HBttakci betweea langblng and 
erjiiig. 

In laughing Ibe air is expelled from the 
chest in quick gusts, but there is not be- 
tween the expirations a complete closure 
of the glottis or windpipe. When the 
latt«r takes place the laughing develops 
into coughing. Crying differs from 
laughing almost solely in that the intervals 
between the expirations are longer. In 
ch'Idren and others, laughing and crying 
very often go on together. The difference 
is due rather to the emotions that cause 
them than to the manner in which they 
are produced. 

What U (be value lo the whale ol the large 
devdopmenl ol oily matter wbkh It bai abont 
Hi head? 

The value is a double one. In the first 
place the blubber or fat beneath the skin 
is a protection against cold. Like fur, 
hair, and feathers on other creatures, the 
oil is a non-conductor of heat and serves 
the same purposes as tliese additions to 
other animals. Then by the large develop- 
ment of oily matter about the head, that 
part of the body is rendered lighter than 
the rest, and by a very slight exertion on 
the part of the whale it can bring its head 
to the surface to breath the air which it 
requires. 

Why . are fealhcn taatuied ■« the end* ol 

The greater friction of the atmosphere 
acting upon the arrows, opposes the pro- 
gress of that part of the arrow in a greater 
degree than it does the other portion. 
The result is that the point of the arrow is 
kept forward and in a straight line with 
its opposite extremity. If the arrow were 
shot the reverse way from the bow it would 
turn round in the course of its fiight in 
consequence of the friction of the air 
offering greater resistance to the progress 
of the feathered end. 

What Engllih nobleman flrit Bade ciperl' 
neoli to ibow tbe eipanslve power ol steam? 

Edward Somerset, Marquis of Wor- 
cester, born about 1601 and died 1667, 
was the first English nobleman who ex- 
perimented w*th the expansive power of 
steam. He was irrvprlsoncd in the Tower, 
1653-55, for'espousing the Royalist cause.- 
On his release he went into retirement. 
and in 1663 published a bcok entitled " A 
Century of the Names and Scantlings of 
Inventions, etc." In this work he gives 
in number sixty-eight of Ihe list. " .'\n ad- 
mirable and most forcible way to draw up 
water by means of fire.'' His description 
shows plainly that he had invented what 
must be regarded as Ihe first practical 



steam engine. It appears furlher from 
ther diary of Cosmo, grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, that a machine constructed by the 
marquis was in use at Vauxhall in 1656, 
for supplying the city with water. His 
first experiment had been to fill a cannon 
three-quarters full of water, stop up the 
mouth and touch-hole, and make a good 
fire beneath it. After twenty-fouf hours 
it burst. The marquis then constructed a 
machine which forced up water by the 
power of steam to a height of, forty feet. 

Why are caverns awl grottoe* tamOH* (m 
their ecboet, and why do no! Ihe wall* of an 
ordinary room serve eqaally well lor tbe par- 
Caverns and grottoes are famous for 
their echoes because the sound waves 
cannpt travel treely forward, but are 
driven back again from the sides. The 
walls of an ordinary room do not servi 
equally well because sound travels with 
such velocity that the echo is blended with 
the original sound, and the two produce 
but one impression on the ear. 

Why does ■ person carrying a walght on hts 
back stoop? 

Because he must get the centre of 
gravity of himself and Iho weight com- 
bined directly over the base — his feet. 
For anything to remain stable the law is 
that the centre of gravity must be directly 
over the base, if It is outside, the thing 
falls to a fresh base. Hence though a 
man alone can stand upright, as soon as 
he gets a weight upon his back, the centre 
of gravity changes and he bends forward, 
to adapt himself to the new ft>nditions. 

Wby can ■ person skate rapidlj over Ihtn 
Ice that wonld not support his wdgbt II be 
moved slowly ? 

When a body is at rest, its mass acts 
vertically downward; but when it is mov- 
ing horizontally, part of its mass is em- 
ployed in propelling itself forward. Thus 
if the skatei* weigh, say, ten stone, when 
he is moving slowly he presses on the ice 
with a weight of about nine stone; but 
if he is moving rapidly, his pressure on the 
ice will be only about five or six stone, 
according to the rate at which he moves. 
So we see that tee which could support, 
say seven stone, would support him whilst 
in rapid motion but not otherwise. 

Why It li an egg cannot be easily broken 
by pcestnre on tbe ends between tbe palms ol 
Ibe hands with Bngcrs locked? Is there an 
anibenlic case on record where it has been 
done? 

How does a cat purr? 

Wby does a banana skin produce mnslcal 
■ends nke tbe singing ol a kettle while being 
bnmt? 

Why is a mnslcal InitrumeDt " flat " when 
the ilringi are slack? 

Why are the chimneys ol manulaclorlM bnUt 
so blgb? 

Wby does whale oil possess sacb a disagree- 
able odonr? 

When was gunpowder QrsI applied In pur- 



EVERY READER WHO WANTS TO 
BUY OR SELL ANYTHINO SHOULD 
TRY OUR SALE « EXCHANGE. 

(See Bach Cover.) 



Wwlt't WiM lite in Rctnres. 

{See nexi page.) 

THE moschatel (1) is a small herba- 
ceous plant with a creeping root- 
stock and ternate leaves on four- 
angled stems, which rarely exceed six 
inches in height. It bears in spring tiny 
heads of yellow gr^n flowers, and has a 
muskv odour. In damp hedgebanks among 
tree roots it is not uncommon. Until re- 
cently it was classed with ivy (ATaliacete), 
but it is now placed along with elder and 
honeysuckle. The famous ginsing, which 
the Chinese say has the power to makt 
old men young, is very like the moschatel. 

2. The curlew stands out as quite a 
giant among his relatives, the sandpipers, 
but anyone oouM tell that the four big 
mottled eggs his mate lays were the pro- 
duce of a bird of that group— so uniform 
in many cases are family characters in 
eggs. In the breeding season the curlei\-s 
leave the marshes and become, in the 
words of the poet, " plaintive creatures 
that pitv themselves on moorlands " — not 
but what the "whaups" are as cheerful as 
any other birds, in spite t>f their beautiful 
melancholy whistle. 

3. It is not often that the hedge-sparrow 
patronises the yew, but it is not hard to 
please wit|i a nesting-site, although avoid- 
ing artificial ones, and adhering to some- 
thing or other in the form of a bush. 
•' Sparrow " it is not; but " hedge " is a 
most appropriate part of the name. 

4. The Lombardy or fasiigiate poplar is 
a seedling sport from the black poplar, 
and it is nearly always male. There is no 
more useful tree," as it grows quickly, is not 
particular with respect to soil or portion, 
and it is always effective in the Landscape. 
Its resemblance in habit to some of the 
cypresses has led to its being called the 
cjpress poplar. In Continental countries, 
particularly Germany and Holland, it is 
very common as a street tree. 

5. The waved umber moth, which is' 
one of the most conspicuous of the early 
geonleters, furnishes an excellent example 
of the limitations of instinct. The moth, 
both in its larva and imago stage, is ad- 
mirably protected by resemblance to its 
surroundings, the caterpillar, which is ot 
the " stick " type, being very difficult to 
distinguish from the twigs of Che tree — 
frequently rose or lilac — on which it feeds, 
and the moth, with its broad wings curi- 
ously marked and grained in various 
shades of brown, being almost invisible 
when sittiijg on a suitable branch or 
trunk. Unfortunately, instinct does not 
tell an insect what particular background 
is suitable, and, amid the surroundings of 
civilization, the moth chooses the most in- 
appropriate places for its resting spots. 

6. One of the most beautiful shells that 
we find in England is that of the Cycio.'- 
toma ^tegans. This snail especially loves 
the chalk districts, but it has been noted 
as far north as Yorkshire among loose 
stones, on shelving banks and hedgerow's. 
It is a'n extremely timid mollusc, retreating 
within its shell upon the slightest touch. 
Iluring the winter it buries itself in the 
l!round with the aid of its strong snout. 
The shell is somewhat solid, and it has 
^ume^ous strong, closely-set ridges, the in- 
tervening spaces having finer and still 
more numerous ribs. These give the sur- 
face a beautiful reticulated appearance. 
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In Spring on the Broads, 

By The REV. H. C. H BIRD. 

IN addition to the constant attractiveness of the Broads to 
' naturalists in consequence of the I0c.1l rarities of fauna and 
flora which may regularly be met with hereabouts from one 
year's end lo another, there is, at the season of sprinjr and 
autumn migration, the glorious chance of someone or other 
of the rarer casual visitors on the British bird list — such as 
the avocet, spoonbill or white-winged black tern — putting 
in an appearance here on the same day as yourself. 

I know two or three men who have thus been unexpectedly 
fortunate upon their one and only visit to iheae waters. One 
friend came do\vn to see the bearded tit at home, and made 
close acquaintance with two white-eyed pochards in addition; 
another man. whilst on fishing intent, had a purple galinule 
pointed out to him within a few yards of his boat. 

The Rev. Theodore Wood, whilst beetle hunting, captured 
an i-dible frog, and O. J. Lee whilst down here to photograph 
a harrier's nest, stumbled upon the only common sandpiper's 
eggs that have been found in the district for years. The rare 
marsh gentian and two leaved liparis were accidentally rf- 
discovercd in the neighbourhood by .^uguEt sportsmen intent 
upon flapper shooting; such is the glorious uncertainly con- 
nected with sjiOrt and natural history, especially in this far- 
famed region. 

Sometimes (he urie.\pcctcd happens, even at local clerical 
tlieetings, for at the breaking up of one such solemn 
gathering, several brethren were once admiringly beholding 
a flower bed, when out before ihcm appeared a natterjacli 
toad! To quote one other instance, and I could enumerate 
several more — upon the only occasion on which 1 ever saw an 
adult male smew alive, I had a friend with mc who had 
never been on the Broad before, but had had previous ex- 
perience with this lovely bird in foreign climes. 

Although only about a couple of miles, as the crow flies, 
from those sea-coast s.indhills upon which you see the sun 
shining to tin- Easfard. we are some twenty mi es from the 
sea by water, and yet the surf.ice of our driest marshes is only 
a few inches abovj ?.fa level, which accounts Jor the sluggish- 
ness of our rivers on the one hand, and the necessity of main- 
taining the aforesaid sandhills (our oniy biirrier against the 
German Oce^in) 01 ihe other; for which purpose the whole 
triangle of low lying country from Happisburgh and Yar- 
mouth to Norwich is rateable. 

When wheat was worth about double what it is to-day, many 
of the now roughest marshes were used for growing it, which 
fact ncco'jnls for the solidity of the chalk and flint based earth 
walls around Hickling Brcwd, for the Broads arc tho natural 
reservo'r= for Ihe rainfall of the district, and this when headed 
up by high tidi'S at the mouth of the Vnre woiiM soon flood 
the Mirrtrniling marshes, were it not for ;urh a barri'T as we 
see' before us. ' But what was that small wader which crept 
mousclihe ov;r ;he wall towards i:s jus; th's moment? 



Yes, it is a reeve— and then, never more than three or four 
in sight together upon our side of the wall, no less than eight 
ruffs appeared, incessantly in motion, picking up small crusta- 
ceans from the edge ol the broad, and then chevying onr 

another and feeding restlessly again ; -no two exactly alike, 
and not one with its " show " quite fully developed, nor wa» 
the bib of any one so very conspicuously coloured in red, or 
white, or yellow, as we have seen in mounted specimens, but. 
various shades of grey and black, more or -less barred and> 
striped with white. Standing more erect and hiuch higher om 
the leg than the reeve, her suitors seemed lo take no notice of 
her other than to follow where she led. They toyed a little 
now and then amongst themselves, and drew guard at one 
another, but we saw no actual attempt at sparring; and then 
in a few niomeuts they were gone, not frightened by ourselves, 
but at a low-drawn signal from the reeve, they rose simultane- 
ously, flying almos^ straight towards us, passing our boat wlibln 
a few short yards. .\nd now that they have pone we may as welF 
creep out and peep cautiously over the wall, and see whether 
there are any good old cock widgeon amongst the whew-ing 
congregation whose flutelike notes have already reached us. 
Yes— there sitting alone in the middle of the open water a- 
more dainty specimen 'tis impossible to conceive within any 
gla;cen museum case, for there you cannot get the direct sun- 
light to play upon the plumage, and death makes the bloom 
fade from breast and neck which are now so delicatdy beauti- 
ful. Catching sight of us, this wary old sentinel gives warn- 
ing to his (ellows., when some five-and- twenty of his co^genors- 
risc without much spluttering from tlic rush-clad margins of 
the pool, and. warned by them of danger, four common leaf 
hurt themselves like rockets into the air, and Ihe whole marsh 
seems to be alive. .A pair of garganey — bulking rather larger 
than Iheir commoner cousins to the practised eye — three or four- 
pure whilc-brenstyd shoveller drakes, an old'mallard or two, 
mixed up with numerous plovers and redlegs, vacate their rest- 
ing places; and after wheeling round 'a bit the congregation, 
having soon sorted themselves according lo their kind, disperse- 
over the surrounding marshes and reed grounds, the mallard 
flUghcing on the open water, the teal returning shortly to 
within a few yards of where we flushed them. We must not 
land and search for eggs, as the afternoon is slipping away. 
and half a mile off, on Greenholes hover, Nudd thinks that he 
will be able to show us a rendezvous of (he bearded lit, or 
" rccd pheasant." 

That was not the grunt of a hedgehog that you heard just 
now from amongst the bulrush stems, but the " shanning " 
nf a water-mil, as the love-note of this bird, more often heard 
than seen, is locally called; a noise as little likely you mignt 
think to issue from the throat of a bird, as the " clicketing" 
of a courting snine, or the cricket-lilie reel of the venlriloquiaF 
grasshopper warbler. 

Now use your glasses and scan the reedy horizon. LookT 
There is the very chap that we are in .search of, perched pr.>- 
spectingly upon the tallest stem in the reed bosh, showing i-fi 
his clear-cut black moustachios, tawny back and tail, and deli- 
cate tit-like shape and attitude to perfection, silhouetted as he is 
against tljc a;!i:re sky. 

Somewhere near and below him. clo.>ie down to the base of 
(he reed stems, will be the object of our search; only be careful 
of your hands in pulling apart the undergrowth, because that 
particular rush clump (Cladiunt mariscus) which you are- 
cniTapcd upon is not onlv a very likely place for you to find the- 
nesi, but the edges of the leaves of the plant are armed with- 
linv silica-fdrtificd serralion.>;. which .soon cut through Ihe skin, 
and the wounds therefrom smart sadly and take long to heal. 
And so at last you have penetrated to the very home of the 
bcnrded tit — its actual where.ibouts betr.iyed by the hen bird 
h.-win" slipped off its ncwiv-hnlched voung almost between' 
voui: fingers! Five npslllnes .^^d an .-'ddlcd egg, which latter 
you can emplv with vour blow-pipe later on, and retain in 
memorv of toldav. but do not think th.it yo\i' were the first 
human'-Hlscovcr'r of thai snug nursery, for tho^e three adja- 
cent reeds, roughlv tied into a knot, are ihc mark of someone- 
who has b^en 1' ere before vou, and would probably have pointed 
out the nest ii^fK to vou some moments since, had he nor 
Iho'ight 'twould give you increased joy to find it for yoursdfr 
and so it was that he proclaimed beforehand only a rough idea 
of it* wherpaboiit<i. and contented himself with giving yow 
P'nciirnl fiemonstr^tions in the art of nesf-hunting at a little- 
diit^nce from the knotted recdstems. leaving you free rang* 
tc .^ppIy his lessons in vour own search at the crucial spot 1 
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The Microscope. 

Sea Cucumbers and Ferns o! Silver. 

By A. H. WILLIAMS. 

THK spa-cu cumbers (Hokjthuriae) are Even those who are familiar with the 
not so frequently met with in British substance are not aware of the ease with 
waters as the species referred to last which these beautiful forms may be pre- 
weck. They are more comnion on the pared, and it may add to the pleasure of 
shores of the Mediterranean, and also in many if we give a little space lo a descrip- 
the China Seas. In China, as the " Tre- tion of the process. 

pany,," it is an important article of diet prom the chemist procure ihreepenny- 
with the natives of that country. Its worth of crystals of nitrate of silver, and 
English title conveys an idea of the form these dissolve in two or three drachms of 
of this cunous creature— with the addi- distilled water. Then place a few drops of 
tion of a crown of retractile tenacles at the solution on a disc of black paper, half 
one extremity. To the microscopisl they or ihree^uarters of an inch in diameter ; 
are interesting, because of the singular if within a cell of vulcanite, on aglass slip, 
particles that are enctosed within their so much the better. In the fluid place a 
integumenl. small piece of thin brass wire and watch 

' ■ for developments. , 

Very soon the process of crystallisation 
will be seen commencing at the wire, and 
as it is watched its growth — branch after 
branch and leaf after leaf^ — will be seen in 
its beauty. A little experience at this will 
soon make the niicroscopist expert at pro- 
ducing slides of this "arborescent silver," 
which, to produce the best effects, should 
not be allowed to crystallise too heavily. 



Spaelmaiu ol SyDftpU. 

In one variety, the Synapta, thc-sc take 
the form of anchors and shields, or plates, 
and in their natural position each of the 
former is attached by its shank to a cor- 
res|>onding process in the plate, and in 
such a way thai the fluki^s of the anchor 
iire extended. The accompanying picture 
shows both of these very clearly. 

There are several varieties of Synapta. 
and all have these curious anchors and 
shields, but both vary somewhat with the 
variety. Undi-r ihe miscroscope these show 
splendidly with dark ground illumination, 
as pictured in the i II u stmt ion. 

A not very distant relative of the Synapta 
is known as the Chirodata. The skin of 
this, in place of anchors and plates, 
secretes forms that are perfect wheels, each 
with four, five, or six spokes, and with the 
inner edge of the circle cut into teeth of 
exceeding delicacy. 

There are many mlcroscopists who can- 
not claim an acquaintance with arbores- 
cent silver, the forms of which prompt the 
fancy lo compare them with trees and 
ferns. 



Profitable Bee-Keeping- 

(Continued from page 339.) 

new sections on each stock in readiness for 
the heather, so as to have pure .heather 
honey, and not mi.ied. 

" The bees went away on August 8th to 
Cettsdale Fells — heather all round for 
miles. I reckon it costs me 3s. a hive to 
take them to Ihe moors— that is, the hire 
of horse and cart and is. a hive to a care- 
taker on the Fells. Hundreds of hives he 
looks after and sees that none are stolen. 

" My bees were a month away. When 
I opened them out I found I had 252 lbs. 
of splendid heather honey, for I had 
double sections on some of the hives. I 
made a nice little bit of money over it, 
though 1 sold it wholesale here at 8d. a 
pound flower honey and is. a pound 
heather honey. I reckon the average 
yearly profit is about ;^!;. but I have made 
/^lo profit. The largest profit I ever made 
was in 1893, when I made £1 los. on ench 
hive. Heather honey has fetched from 2s. 
10 4s. a pound in past years in the London 
market. Two or three stocks are gener- 
ally weak, and bring down yoiir average 
for the season; but, carefully fed and 
tended, they are often your best stocks the 
following year. If you are good to them 
they are good to you. 

" With the heather honey the season is 
over. I then feed heavily any weak 
stocks. Now I have as many hives as I 
want I try to keep them from swarming. 
That is why I put on my sections early, 
as with plenty of room bees don't f?et so 
hot and restless. A late swarm is no 
good, and we generally put them back 
into the old hive, first killing the queen. 

"One doesn't often hear of April 
swarms, but a May one is no end valuable. 
Some folks make a lot by selling swarms. 
15s., 21S., and even 30s. is given for good 
strong ones early in the season, " 



The Latest Notes Irom the 
Zoo. 

Br Frank Finn, B.A.,F.Z.& 
n SPECIMEN of the Malayan tapir 
f\ {Tapir us indicus) has jusi been re- 
/ leived. and 43 a very welcome addition, 

as this species has noi been reyresenled in the 
collection of late years, though the common 
American species is constantly 01) view. 

The Malayan tapir has a very different 
colouration from Ihe brown American forms. 
being black on the head, forequarters, and 
limbs, with the body mostly white, a pattern, 
which, would be remarkable enough in any 
animal. The young of all the tapirs, how- 
ever, have much [tw same colouration, being 
adorned with numerous pale markings on a 
dark background ; they have an absurdly 
quaint appearance, looking like a'painted toy 

Two very quaint liltln creatures ate ihe 
dwarf lemurs (Microcebus Smilhi) o( Madagas- 
car, which live in a glass case in the insect 
house. They are the smallest of the monkey 
order, being much lesi in siie than rals, and 
in the colour of (heir fur and style of tail re- 
semble dormice. They are very actiVe. and 
in the wild stale live In the tops of high trees, 
feeding on fruit and insects, and building nests, 
tike birds, .\lthough so tiny, they are fierce, 
and will spring a fool high to attack their 
koeper. 

The young one-humped camel is finding that 
iis days of thoughtless childhood are over, as 
it is being broken in to do Ihe usual carrying, 
work ; it does not seem to enjoy the process, 
but is no doubt better off in the hands of the- 
Zoo keepers than it would be in those of its. 
more usual masters, the Arabs. 

A very promising pair of infants are (he- 
young ravens, now in ihe core of the keeper 
of the western aviary, and they have a very 
remarkable appearance ; imagine a young 
jackdaw magnified to the size of a fowl, and 
you can form an idea of a young raven, if you 
have not seen one. Like ihe young of the 
crows generally, they have bluish eyes, and the- 
inside of the mouth red, instead of black. 

Speaking of crows, the Indian crows, whiolV 
live in (he big aviary along with the gulls and 
herons, are nesting; it is a curious fact (har 
this species, although so much at home in 
captivity as to attempt breeding, seems never 
to display in that state the superlative cunning 
and impudence so characteristic of it when- 
wild. Other birds of the crow tribe seem to 



their 



captivi 



strange that this specic-s. 
of all of them the most closely associated wilh. 
man, should behave like this. 

Several foreign species of crows can be seen- 
in the outside cages of the new bird house., 
nest door (o the monkey house, which bird 1 
house, by the way, is now slocked and open, 
lo the public, who greatly appreciate the privi- 
lege of studying so many beautiful birds awa^ 
from their former associates, the parrots. 
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On Toning Bromide Prints. 

By ANTHONY J. PRESTON. 

THE FERGUSON PROCESS. 
To work this process two solutions a 



I N a recent article (see Thb Couniri- 
J Side, March 9th, 1907) we went over 
the process of making bromide prints. 
discussing the exposure, development, ana 
fixation of the paper. I want now to dis- 
cuss with you the operation of toning the 
prints, and I think you, will agree with 
nie, when you have tried the following 
processes, in saying that if the production 
uf bromide prints is an easy matter, the 
after treatment of toning is no more 
difficult. 

In the first place it must be understood 
that bromide prints are toned after the 



remained in all their original beauty for 

years. 

I shall have a little more to say later on 
with regard to the permanence of toned 
bromides and the remedy for fading, but 
so far as the uranium process >s concerned, 
unless the prints are required to be kept 
as records, the beautiful results so easily 
' obtained, atone in a great measure for the 
latk of permanence of the image. Th« 
>wing solutions are necessary ; — 



30 grains 
15 ounces. 



Wa 



Potassium Ferricyanide ... isgrains 

Potassium Citrate ... wo grains 

Water loounces. 

Equal parts of these striutions are taken, 

final washing, and not like P.O.P. before n>i^Gdi together and shaken or stirred up, 

fixing. There are a great many .processes ^nd the print, when if dry, must be im- 

in use for the producticfti of vark>us tones mersed in water until quite limp, is 

■on bromide prints, but it is my intention plunged bodily into the mixture. 

to treat only of the most important and Toning takes place fairly rapidly, and 

most widely used. The prints to be toned commencing with a warm black, changes 

should be good, well fixed and washed, t*> various shades of purple, brown, and 

and possess plenty of contrast. A Hat brownish red until Anally it reaches a brick 

print usually looks worse when toned than ''"' tone, similar in appearance to that 

in the black and white state. obtained by carbon printing on a red chalk 

Preferably, toning should take place be- tissue. The print shouW be taken out 

Jore the prints are trimmed, so that if the "n"' *"■ '»'<* during the process, and 

■edges of the paper suffer at all it will not examined as it is rather a difficult matter 

be of any consequence, morem'er, the to judge the tone when the print is covered 

paper can be safely handled by those parts ^y ^^^ somewhat muddy solution. 

outside the picture. If the toning takes place too quickly, the 

The whole operation of toning can be ^^'^ '"^Y t« diluted with water, this dilu- 

conducted in broad daylight, as the silver ''°" '^ ^'^° necessary if the tone is not 

image, having been fixed, the light can required to go further than the warm 

have no further action on it. At the same hlack stage. Of course, the more water 

time it is not Mvisab!e to tone in direct "dded to the bath the slower it will work, 

sunlight, because the alteration of the *>"' '^ '* ""' advisable to dilute to more 

tone is so gradual, one colour turning into ^^^^ twice its original volume; that is to 

another by such short steps, that it is diffi- ^Y' '"^ ounce of No. 1, one ounce of 

cult to judge the appearance of the tone at ^<*- '■ ^"^ ^^'^ '™'* ounces of water, 

any given stage, if the operation is bein" Bromide prints which have a rust^ or 

conducted in too strong a light. ■ greenish appearance can be quickly toned 

It is also somewhat difficuh to follow "P '" ^^'^ <*''"'^ •'^'^ '° ^ ^^^y i)leasing 

the changes of colour when working in a ^'^i''" black. 

yellow liglit; such as, for instance, that "^^ '^^^ '^^^^^ *""* usually takes about 

given by a paraffin lamp. Incandescent ^'^ *^ ^^^*^" minutes to obtain, using the 

■gas light is perhaps the most serviceable '*^"^ ^® given in the formula without 

artitidal light, but it is always better if fui'ther dilution. When the print is toned 

possible to conduct the process by daylight, suffidently it must be washed in running 

As in printing, so in toninn- pvi-mh-,,^^ water for about twenty minutes and dried. 



No. I 



No. i 
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n printing, s 



1 toning, everything , 



be got ready beforehand. The T*'"'' *»"'"£ ^.ath will be found 

dishes and measures must have a good ^^^^ hghts; i.e.. the white parts of the 

■scour out so that there is no trace of P""*- ^ slight lint which, although it is 

■developer or hypo stain left -n them; the ''J'POssible to wash out, is by no means 

solutions must be made up and everj' trace '•'s^preeable. This process is not suitable 

-of the chemicals must be carefully washed ^*"' g'"**)' bromide paper, 

from the hands. " THE URANIUM PROCESS. 

A very useful commodity in the dark- There is probably no other toning pro- 
room for cleaning dshes is powdered cess capable of giving such beautiful 
pumice stone, and may be obtained from effects as the uranium toning process. 
any chemist and at most oil shops. A Commencing with a warm black, the 
little of the powder is taken up on a piece colouf gradually passes from cold to warm 
u '^"u''^^ "'' '^°"°" '"°°* ^"'^ rubbed on sepias and browns to a bright Bartolozzi 
the diSh, which should afterwards be well red. Any colour is most easily produced 
rinsed under the tap. " Monkey Brand " by arresting the action of the toning solu- 
IS also an excellent thing for this purpose, t'on at the particular point at which the 
it the stam resists the application of both tone reaches that colour, 
these preparations a little neat spirits of There is one grave 
salts will generally overcome the difficulty, against the process and that 
If a dish IS so badly stained that nothing permanence. The chemistrv . 
wi clean it don't use it for toning or it cess is veri complicated, and I have had 
will be very likely to set up some chemical batch of prints toned with uranium some 
""*'"" "■ ^^^ '<*n'ng solutions and of which after a few months have lo-^t 



Potassium Ferricyanide ... 50 grains 

Glacial Acetic Acid ... 1 ounce 

Water 30ounces. 

Some workers make this toner in one 
solution instead of two. but as, when the 
scdutions are mixed together, chemical 
action immediately commences, and the 
hath is likely to deposit, it is always better 
to make two solutions and mix them as 
required. For use then,' take equal parts 
of No. I and No. 2, and immerse the print, 
which should be soaking wet, in the bath. 

Toning commences at once, and when 
the desired colour is reached, the print is 
taken out and plunged directly into a (Esh 
of clean cold water. When using this 
bath do not wash the prints in runtting 
water, but immerse them in a dish of stM 
water. In a few minutes the water will 
have become discoloured and must be 
changed, and this washing in still water 
must go on until (and no longer than) the 
white parts of the print lose the colour im- 
parted by the toning solution. 

There is one great advantage with this 
bath and that is if the tone is found to be 
unsatisfactory, it can be. entirely removed 
by immersing the prin^ in a weak alkali 
bath. Take a piece of common washing 
soda about the size of a haeel nut. and 
dissolve it in about half a pint of water, 
put it into a dish and immerse the print, 
when the tone win almost immediately dis- 
appear, leaving the original Mack and 
white bromide image, which, after a 
thorough washing, may be again toned 
to the desired colour. 

This soda solution is also very useful 
for cleaning dishes and measures which 
have become stained through prolonged 
contact with uranium, a rinse with soda 
and a wash under the tap being all that is 
necessary to remove the most obstinate- 
looking marks. 

In a future issue [larticulars will be 
given for obtaining different colour tones. 

Onr Photo. Competition. 

Twain GdIbw* Id PritM. 

We offer Prices to the extent of Twelve 
Guineas a year for the beM photographs sent 
in tiy readers. TTiis sum is divided Snt» twelve 
monthly prizes of One Guinea. '' 

Photographs Intended far Ihe April cotti- 
petition should have their titles and namei 

I addresses of their senders written clearly 



lack of 



Ihe back, and 



lould be 



spoil the prints. 



considerable colour, whilst others have 



CotiNTHV-SlDB, 1 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain the right to use any photos sent in. 

Stamps should be enclosed if Hie return of 
the photographs is desired in case ot rejection. 
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(Seasonable Chicken Notes. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 

PREVIOUS ch^ters have dealt with 
the first weeks of chickenhood. I 
shall, therefore,, pass to the period 
when they are able to look after them- 
selves, without the assistance of the hen. 

It is unwise to allow the hen to brood 
her young after the fourth week, during 
the summer months, for many reasons, the 
chief being the detriment of the comb, 
especially in the Mediterannean or single 
comtes, as the heat of the hen makes the 
combs shoot too rapidly, and the pressure 
of her body at this stage causes the comb 
to bend over on the beak. 

Much depends upon the attention given 
to chickens during the first three months of 
their existence, the most critical. period be- 
ing from the time they change their coats 
of down for feathers, until they are about 
three or four months- No amount of after 
treatment will compensate for neglect and 
inattention during this time, and it is 
doubtless due to the disregard of this im- 
portant law of Nature that we see so many 
undersized, weakly-looking specimens of 
the poultrj-tribe in our yards and runs, 
birds that will never pay for their corn bill, 
let alone give their owners a profit. 

It is well to regulate the feeding accord- 
ing to the ages of the birds. Young 
chickens a month old should "fiave four 
good meals a day, two of soft food before 
mid-day, and two of small corn in the 
afternoon. Do not give more than can 
be eaten up at the one meal, and above all, 
give good nutritive food. 

After a long experience. I believe Spratt's 
patent chicken meal the best and the 
cheapest, especially if the food is properly 
prepared, for if mixed with boiling water, 
covered up and allowed to stand for half 
an hour, it largely increases in bulk and is 
very easily digested. It should be dried 
off with sharps or middlings, whilst', 
where size is an essential (in heavy breeds), 
1 advise Sussex ground oats. Such es- 
culent food cannot fail to benefit yoyng 
growing stock. 

A mid-day meal of finely chopped succu- 
lent green food is important, and here .ve 
have a large variety to select from. How- 
ever, I shall select dandelion leaves and 
the green tops of onions, both of which 
act beneficially on the chickens' systems. 
are excellent tonics and will keep them 
free from feverish conditions. 1 would 
add that poultrykee^^ers find that the 
young birds regularly feed on onion lops 
— either given separately or mixed in the 
ioft food— are seldom attacked with insect 
pests. For the last two feeds of the day, 
dry chick food is the best, especially when 
scattered in chaff or loose litter so that the 
young birds have to exercise themselves 
to find it. 

A splendid mixture of small seeds and 
dried insects is Chikko, which for many 
years has been extensively used by all suc- 



cessful chicken breeders. An 
of this unique dry chick food will quickly 
prove its suitability for growing chickens, 
and the care that has been talien to in- 
clude all the most nutritive seeds and 
crushed grains. 

Cut clover is considered to be a very 
valuable food for young chicks as well as 
aduft fowls, and deserves to be more ex- 
tensively used as it contains more sulphur, 
nitrogen, phosphates, and more iilineral 
matter in all forms than grain, and is cer- 
tainly cheapep. It should be chopped up 
into short lengths, scalded at night-time, 
and mixed with sharps in the morning 
soft food. 

During the summer months cne of the 
chief causes of sickness is undoubtedly 
sun-warmed water, and all i!Oul try-keepers 
should be careful to see that the water 
vessel is placed in a well shaded spot away 
from the sun's rays. Many diseases are 
attributable to neglect in this respect. 

The water should be changed as often as 
possible; and all water vessels turned over 
the last thing at night, as in the morning 
the young stock, after their long night's 
rest, will make a rush for any description 
of liquid. 

The ground of the runs of young stock 
should be dug up several times a week to 
keep it sweet and the top layer removed 
often and replaced with new soil. 

When possible it is well to allow young 
growing chickens to ■ take possession of 
newly dug earth or a fresh cut lawn ; not 
only will they clear the ground of objec- 
tionable insects, but derive much benefit 
therefrom. 

Chickens should not be allowed to run 
with older fowl until fully matured. 
Sometimes when space is limited, this 
cannot be avoided, and in such cases I 
advise that a good-sized open crate should 
be made. This is easily put together by 
nailing strips of wood firmly together at a 
distance of about four inches apart to 
allow for the ingress and egress of 
chickens when pursued by the larger birds 
and to' enable them to obtain a full share 



Young chickens, until fully five months 
old,' should not be alfowed to roo«t on 
perches even wheo of good width, as it 
gradually tends to give them crooked 
breasts and spoils many an otherwise good 
bird, but by all means give growing stock 
a comfortable shelter and night house. 
Cover the floor with straw, moss litter, or 
even road dust, and if kept from perching 
until they mature, a decided benefit will 
be found. 

Beware of overcrowding and give all 
chickens plenty of room. Separate the 
sexes at the tenth week, and by all means 
keep the birds of similar ages and sizes to- 
gether, removing to different runs as 
often as convenient 

Dust all chicken once a week . with 
Keating's insect powder, sprinkling a 
little over them after they have retired 
to the night house. 



Do not forget to place a small box of 
chicken grit in a convenient place as it 
works wonders with the birds; as like 
human beings they require teeth to masti- 
cate the hard foods given them, and it is 
the need of grit that causes liver disease 
and its attendant troubles. 

A dust bath shcold always be given, 
sifted ashes and sulphur food being placed 
in a box, thus keeping down vermin which 
is so prejudicial to health. Lastly, 1 ad- 
vise perfect cleanliness in all chicken rear- 
ing, as nothing so quickly causes disaster 
as dirty and unsanitary surroundings. If 
daily watched and cared for the trouble 



DOCS. 

THE Birmingham Collie Show has 
earned laurels over its exhibition for 
the good collections of real quality 
dogs it foregathered. The feature of 
special interest was the final win of the 
Ttloreton Challenge Cup, presented in 1899 
by the late collie enthusiast, Mr. Her- 
bert Jones. Mr. H. E. Packwood, the 
winner of this trophy on four separate 
occasions was. strange to say, the first, 
and to his dog Biliesley Briton he owes 
the final win. 

The Blue Merles at Birmingham were 
exceptionally handsome, and the Sables 
some of the best ever benched. 

Dachhunds are again coming into 
fashion, and these low set. bowlegged 
dogs may be seen every day in Hyde Park 
out for an airing. 

Mrs. Chapman was the winner of 
special for best sporting dog in the recent 
L.K.A. show, and she is greatly delighted 
that the win was accomplished by her 
beautiful greyhound, named Broadwater 
Banker. Mrs. Carlo Clarla won a similar 
special for best non-sporting with her bull- 
dog Mershara Sheen. 

Mrs. H. D. Greene, wife of the famous 
K.C.. has succeeded in establishijig a 
strain in her kennel of toy Welsh terriers, 
and if it be true, as Our Dogs tells us, 
that these miniatures of the original em- 
body all their excellent traits and charac- 
teristics, then the fancy may congratulate 
Mrs. Greene on adding a new variety to 
enter the lists of competition. 

The discussicms of the moment are 
colour, and markings of Dalmatians and 
the wisdom of disqualifying puppies in 
weight classes. It is argued in The 
Kennel Neios by one of its correspondents 
that a puppy is, or should be, judged as 
he stands when exhibited, and not as 
what he will be when fully developed. 



If you want to buy or sell 
Poultry, Dogs, Cats. Birds, 
etc., try our Sale ff Exchange. 
See Back Cover. 
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CATS. 

AMONGST cat fanciers spring is Ihe 
bus.est seasoD of the year. A few 
femarks on the breeding of Persian 
cats may oome In usefully, especially to 
novices in the fancy. 

In selecting a male cat for stud pur- 
poses, it is well to be guided a good deal 
by the size of head and limbs. 

Take note of the width between the 
ears, which should be nearer three, than 
two inches. Beware of a long nose and 
pointed face. Tall ears are most undesir- 
able. It also Spoils a cat's appearance if 
the ears are very wid« open at the base. 
Ear tufts are a great addition 'to the 
beauty of a Persian cat. 

In wishing to breed good Persian kit- 
tens it is very necessary to first consider 
the points of our female cat. It is not 
always the most noted sire or the greatest 
prize winner that is the most desirable 
mate for a particular queen. We must 
mate acording to the good points in one 
and the defects in the other, and thus we 
may attain to something as near perfection 
as possible. 

If the queen is wanting in breadth of 
skull and shortness of face, try to remedy 
and counterbalance these defects by find- 
ing a stud cat with these points strongly 
developed. Deep orange eyes which arc 
so much sought after in black and blue 
Persians, quite as often re-appear in a 
litter of which one only of the parents 
has been thus favoured. 

Blue Persians should only be mated 
.with blues. It crossed uith silvers, the 
result is not salisfactorj', for kittens that 
are needed for the show pen. as very fre- 
quently they will be silver smokes, which, 
though exceedingly (pretty for pets, are of 
no value from a fancier point of view. 
Brown tabbies may be mated to orange 
and also black cats, but a cross with 
smokes, blues, or white should be avoided. 

An M-ange female can safely be mated 
to a cream or a blue, and unless a silver is 
mated to its own colour, then a smoke is 
the best alternative. 

A good rule for novices to follow h al- 
ways to mate self-coloured cats with sells, 
and tabbies with tabbies. 

The best time for cats to have their 
families is from April till June, then the 
young kittens have all the summer before 
them and they can enjoy plenty of out- 
door air and esercise. 

Highly-bred Persian cat.s should not be 
allowed to have more than two litters in 
the year, and it is very important that the 
family should be^tn perfect health when 
sent to a stud cat. 

CAGE BIRDS. 

Foods tor Rearing yonng. 

IF all has gone on well by (he lime ihi-sp 
notes appear, the first broods of young 
canaries will be putting in their appear- 
ance, so that the pres«rl will be an oppor- 
tune time to sav something about the variou"; 
foods required for rearing Ihpm. In the old 
davs of bird-kecpmg Ihe term various foods 
would scarcely have bpen applicable, as. for 
all practical purposes, (here was hut onp kind 
of food, consisting of hard-boiled egg and 
hrnnH .-,„n,i,= i„ jp fg, raising voung 
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The Old-FaiUoocd Way. 

This method is still by far the 
general use, and the only one which the great 
majoriiy ol suciessfuj brerders employ. Its 
genera\ utiliijr has always kept it in the first 
place, and its nourishing and building-up quali- 
lies cannot be denied even by its severest oppo- 
nents. The food is prepared by boiling a new- 
laid egg (or eggs) for ten or twelve minutes, 
and, after allowing it to become cold, take out 
Ihe yolk and either rub it through a bread- 
gralcr or chop it with a knife into a mat$ of 
hne crumbs ; now add double its bulk of 
crumbs of Etale household bread or powdered 
biscuit, and well mix all together, when it is 
ready to give (o the birds. A small pinch ol 
maw seed, or soft sugar, may be added if it 
is found that the birds prefer it, though it is 
not absolutely necessary. 
Tbe ObJecUou to lUi Helhad. 

Tl'ere is certainly something to be said for 
the opponents of the above well-tried food. 
Tiie objections are based on the fact that hard- 
boiled egg has been found (o be a tnost power- 
ful medium for the cultivation of septic bacilli, 
which are Ihe cause of one of the most fatal 
diseases with which bird-keepers, and canary 
breeders in particular, have to contend. But 
this risk can be guarded against and reduced 
to a minimum by scrupulous cleanliness and 
attention to hygiene, and never allowing egg 
food lo become stale. The food should al- 
ways bi; made in small quaniilies lo last only 
a few hours, and should be freshly made at 
least twice a day. By these means, aiKl keep- 
ing ail Ihe food and water vessels perfectly 
clean, and the cage floor free from any scraps 
of stale food, the danger of this fell disease 
breaking out. except it is introduced wiih in- 
fected birds or cages, is comparatively small. 
Otbcr ModM ol Feeding. 

The nearest approach to the firsl.named 
food, which is favoured by those who objecl to 
the use of egg, is made by well mixing to- 
gether one pan of preserved yolk of egg and 
two parts of powdered biscuits — Osborne bis- 
cuits or mixed plain biscuits will do very well. 
This mixture is kept stored in a cold, dry place, 
and is always ready for use by taking the 
quantity required and adding a few drops of 
water lo make it just crumbly moist. Do not 
make it wet or sticky. The old birds eat il 
readily, as a rule, whirh is more than can be 
said of some other foods advised by the anti- 
egg school. The latter is an important point. 
as it is easy lo sei- that if the old birds do not 
care for the f.x>d supplied, the young broods, 
which are only fed on partly-digested food by 
their parents, are noi likely to do very well. 
In our experience— and we have tested a few 
of these " no-cgg " melhodsi— the birds never 
seem lo quile like these alternative foods. 
Hemp seed should be slightly crushed and 
given regularly in a separate vessel whilst there 
are young oni-s to feed, and anolher separate 
pan of soaked rape is oftin appreciated. Care 
shculd be (aki^n that the latter does not turn 
sour, which it does very quickly in warm 
weather. For the latter reason also it should 
never be mixed with other foods. A prepara- 
tion of cooked seeds, wilhoul husks.* mav also 
be obtained, and would be very usefal in cases 
where (he birds eat il readily ; but we have vet 
lo find the canary that showed any fondness for 
dried insects and Hies, which have also biTn 
recommended as pabulum. Good brands of 
puppy biscuits containing no me.it, and. pre- 
ferably, those containing cod liver oil and 
malt, scalded until soft and pressed as dry as 
possible, will give very good results in rearing 
fine young birds If, again, the parents are fond 
enough of the mixture to eat it freely. In 
shori, the bird's likes and dislikes have lo be 
consulted in this matter, and they vary as 
much as we humans do. Hut many birds are 
quite fond of the puppy bi'cuil food ; hence the 
success it often brings. .Ml these foods are for 
use when young ones are about, and must 
supplement, not supplant, the usual staple diet 
of good, sound canary seed. 



Answors to Correspondents. 

PropagalloD ol Partridge*.— No, there is no 
game bird, or any bird for that matter, that 
does not propagate in Ihe ordinary way. — 
(to GjUIB Bird.) 

Little Oirl Faud Dead.— The bird that you 
■end, found dead in a 1k^ ol a tree, is a 
little owl (Athene noctua), a Epecies which, al- 
though an introduced Continental bird, is now 
common k>cally. See Mr. Lewin's article ia 
The CouNTRv-SiDE for April 6th. — (to H. P. 
BuaosTT, Brampton Ash, Market Harboro'.) 

Rearing Young Squirrel. — To rear a young 
iquirrel juit taken from the nest there ii n» 
better plan that that ol placing it with a cat 
that ha* just bad kittens, and let her suckle- 
it. Failing thit, give it frequently a little 
fresh milk, and occasionally milk and Osborne 
biscuit made into a soppy stale. — (lo Hbrbert 
ViNNicouBB (Folkestone), Dorothy Nicholls- 
(Kidderminster), and others.) 

Grab Identlfled.— The large wbiie grub with 
black spots, which you found inside an asbi 
tree when sawing up one of the branche*, t*. 
the wood leopard gmb. — (to W. L, A., Leices- 

Toadt. — When a toad ik seen carrying a 
smaller specimen on its back, this does not 
denote parental but conjugal relationship- 
Toads take no interest in their offspring, ex- 
cept, apparently, eating them. — (to Seveiui. 

CORRESPO NDBNTS. ) 

Idcntlflcation ol Duck*.— The pair oJ ducks 
you saw at Morecambe Bay on April and with 
pied plumage and reddish bills, both alike, 
were common sheldrakes {Tadorna cornula), a 
well-known sea-coast duck. — (to C. C. Cham- 
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NoUce. — As members and correspondents are 
aware, Mr. E. Kay Robinson has had a severe- 
illness, and we trust it wilt not Cause dis- 
appointment if one or iwo matters in which 
members are interested have to stand over (or 
a little while. As soon as Mr. R(J>inson is 
well enough, he will give his 



New Member*.— -There were enrolled during 
Ihe past three months the following number of 
new members ; — In January, 86 ; in February, 
119 : In March, 95. 

Local Secretary. — .\ny readers in Nottini;- 
ham who wish to form a branch in that dis- 
trict, should communicate with Mr. A. Brown. 
17, Hunger Hill Road. 

Seed DIstrlbutlOB.— Mr. A. Holmes Baker, 
hon. sec. for Tun bridge Wells and District. wilT 
be pleased to receive immediately all the wild 
flower seeds which any members have lo qrare- 
in order 10 distribute them to applicants. Mr. 
A. Holmes Baker is arranging the summer 
programme for his centre, which will consist 
of a good many excursions around the neigh- 
bourhood ; Ihe particulars will be announced 
later. 

Appeal tor Seed*, etc.— Mr. A. Holmes 
Bakar makes a special appeal to readers for 
seeds or bulbs (or both) of English orchids. 
such as fly, man, bea. etc., for the Tunbridge 
Wells district, where thev 









around the Wells. 

Oltti of Pbnl*.- Miss Ashwin. St. Alban's 
House, Whitchurch Road. Tavistock, will be 
plea sea to supply other members of the 
B.E.N. A. with sundew and other b<^ plants. 
dodder and other moorland plants. 
Coi:eciloD of Allen PlanU mi View. 

Mrs. F. Baker, " East Gable," Parkfield. 
Lowestoft, will be pleased to show her collec- 
tion of alien plants to anyone who would care 
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THK 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATOR. 



Known the world over as (he stan- 
dard hatching machine. Has every 
up'to-datc feature known to artificial 
iDcubatioD. Strictly non-moisture, self- 
ventilating, self-regulating, contains 
removable diaphragm — in fact, is built 
to sail the practical Poultryman. 

PRICES: £ 3. d. 
««-Ek 



240- ,. 



COO 
8 17 S 



CarrUgo Paid. 

Write lor Urge Catalogiie Mo. 9, 

PmI Fn«. 



Cyphers Incubator Co., 

111-126. Flmbury Pavement, 

LONDON, E.G. 



Miscellaneous Announcements. 



wdei eroMed "6e Co." 



UliutrauJ'lut, jd,— 



Combined CollectioD! from js. fid.; New ObloDS 
aquaiiams. Foreign Fi«b, Amphibia, Plante, Odi- 
dooi Pools lajlefnlly designed and ilocked. List 



for disposal. —Addie! 



Miitorr, Farminff. Game 



I B. J. Glaisher's Caia- 

BarValnV'?n''X'branch'«''o"'lil"a''lme''!''ljio''''a 
Catalogue of French Boslis. and of Currfol Lileia- 
lore al Discoonl Price!,— H. J. Glaisher, Re- 
mainder and Discount Bookseltcr, j;, Wifmore 



' Oyol«» H>r Mmi%, 









Entoireology, 



targes I Bullerfly Farm In England, 
peror. ^d. doi. ; Larva, Greasy Frilillai 
doE. Postage, id. Breediag Cages, : 

"THandso 



Tro'JSciT BSueJalei' iJ'pfp«t7'o°rii *."."!» 
Stodv Caseg; lists stamp. — Foid, Iivin 
Bournemoulh. 


shortly! 
Road! 


While Admiral Larvr. js. id. doien; mo 
molo^i.^B^o'cken^rf,;;"?. Ne" Fofc'sT""" 


s. Ent'ii^ 



DOLLOND 



"Ul 
BE 

CUMED 

m 

USER." 



■ If IS 111 GLASSES 

SMALLEST ahd CHEAPEST. 
BEST FOR COUNTRY-SIDE USE. 

By.ffiKC tocoulot (u UlnMratad), 

£5:10:0 _^ _ 
"'£6:''iio":o" 

iBctadlnx AelM LcHlbsr SHat CaM, aad 



lb. B. Kairl 



DOLLONDPRIsii' GLASSES 

ore «uperl«r to ■!■ Mheri. 
iDvcMle'M iMlr OMflta Mtsre parchaM. 

IrUI ataldal CMh or relcmices. 
Tkajr Bay be purchaswl by auy moBthly 



fiovnuntEHt OpHclans. 

tij, Ckeapalde, E.G. : »3, OXPURD ST., Wl 

and BHDchec 
Worlui— KIrtiT 5t., tUttM Oardco. U>iNlaii. 



What is it ?— Result for March 30th. 



litis, ""Had 



fied.Ihe parlicu 



('"iW Snd o". sMtion'oi J"-Jic "pe. eyes'ora^dfsh and herring, egis'tJim 

I ant, <be bard roe of a herring, particles of mutton [u, yoaoE mushroom, oad 

their pHfl bulls, and prunella baLU from a smelliag bottle. One reader sent a 

lother photograph of the latter to support his solution, bat unfortunately he was 

and thought the lound objects were some 



and sigD, the 
em. Tic true 

tapioca," often 



EnUrted grdot or mi ptarl Uplosa or One s>go. 



this vas not suAicienlly e'ipllcil. Those' 

wrong. ■■ Seed penri tapiici" being called 
by grocers "small or fine sagn/* either 

6n page ill. of thlg ftfne wm be 
found full nartknlari as to the lolution 
and prlie award of the " What Ii It?" 
compelitlou of April 61h. Another pro- 
blem appean «b the front cover of the- 
preaent iuue, to nblch we would direct 
reader!' attention, and aak them to ' 
■how Ihete InlereiUng competUloni t» 
tbelr Irleodl. 



» m* paari taploji *«S *^^ 
Hna ■■>(! whinh . >■■ ^ 
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The Garden. 



ChryiaBlbcmnms. 

Now is an important time in the culture 
of these plants. Should they require rt. 

polling it must be promptly attended to. 

Several firms make a sf^ciality of the the compMt used being not so finely sieved 
supply of old fish nets ; those made with a and richer than before. Stopping the 
square mesh are the best, and particularly shoots and slaking must also be attended 
if a bed has to be covered, it should be to. Having been hardened off. chrysan- 
borne in mind that a margin in width must themunis will now do best in a sunny 






G. F. 



where 



Work for the Week. 

Stranberrlct. 

IT is now getting near the time when s 
mulch must be provided. This is it _ 

save the coming fruit-crop from the ^e allowed for. 
disastrous mud bath consequent upon 

heavy rain, and, moreover, it will keep the NuIbtHimu, Stocki, and Sulttwera. 

ground moist and help to nourish the Sowings of these favourites made 

plants. Before mulching, the beds must the plants are intended to flower can De 

be hoed clean, and it is as well to diminish depended upon to afford gratifying returns 

the slugs by setting traps of slices of tur- later on. 

nip, etc., while the dressing of the soil As it flowers profusely in the poorest 

with freshly slaked lime is also to be soil for an indefinite period, it would, (^orceoiis is a very fitting description 
recommended, indeed, be difficult to name a better gar- for such a display of these favourite green- 
Long straw stable manure from whch dener's friend than is the nasturtium, house flowers as is illustrated. Indeed, 
the droppings have been shaken out is Greatly improved varieties both of 'the their fleshly leaves, covered with a high 
the ideal material for an early mulch, and, dwarf and tall sections have lately been bloom and numerous, charmingly- 
as rain converts them inti> a .slimy mess, produced. We recommend, a trial of coloured, large, velvety, bell-shaped, nod- 
lawn mowings are to be avoided. ihe^e, .ind at the same time a word as m ding flowers endow Gloxinias with such a 



Gloxinias. 

Very Popnitr Onenhaiue PUnti. 



If strawberries a 
forced it will be well 
to remove the flower- 
trusses from a few 
plants to provide 
eslra good runners 
for nest season's re- 
quirements, and pro- 
Atable outdoor beds 
may be made of 
plants that have been 

Where good facili- 
ties for watering 
exist it will be well 
to remember chat 
strawberries and 
raspberries may be 
greatly benefited by 
copious applications 
in dry weather. 
Keeping the soil uni- 
formly moist above 
the roots of plants at 
this season has a 
wonderfully marked 
effect upon the 
character of the crop 
which will be ob- 
tained later. 



marvellously 
ordered appearance, 
that, with begonias, 
they are the most 
popular of all put 
plants for the warm 
greenhouse. 

The leading seeds- 
men have evolved 






s and 



named 
Gloxinia and, fortun- 
ately, these are quite 
easy of cultivation 
from seeds, or if very 
quick results ar« 
needed, tubers can 
be obtained. 

Seeds sown in pans 
of light sandy soil in 
brisk heat in early 
spring and grown on 
vigorously will flower 
well during the en- 
suing summer and 



Gloxlnlu. 



Thf Perpetnal Fruiting kind*. the merits of the canary creeper for rapidly tions of manure 

So called because a plantation will yield and effectively covering trellis work, etc, prolong the flowering period. 



A temperature of 
60 degrees, in full 
light, is the most 
suitable, and appli ca- 
ll be found to 



1 useful reminder. 






After the plants have flowered, dry off 

vield but a poor return ^he tubers gradually until the leaves 

., .. , /. Ki K ,,rLi ™ wither, afterwards storing them in dry 

good deal of trouble ^^^towed upon 'coxinias may also be propagated 

in many gardens. A sowmg of a ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^.^^^ 



them in many gard< 
'_ good strain of the ten-week varieties made 
" 1 good soil, and followed by early and 
Bvere thinning is, however, a method of 
cultivation that can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. 



Garden Query Answered. 



fruit at intervals throughout the summer may prove a 
and until the end of November under glass, 
this- new race continues to gain in favour. 
It is the outcome of crosses between the 
large-fruited kinds and the .'\lplne s 
berry, and the excellent varieties that have ' 
been raised on the Cont nent will be ex- ; 
tensively grown in this country as soon | 
as their cultivation is more generally '^ 

understood. They should be planted tw-o ^^^- cortrtag ol Hor»eheitnut Bndi.— 

and a half feet apart each way, and it jn common with the pumpkm there is a jj^ ^^^[g |^^,^ „hich envdop the buds of the 
must be remembered that the successional competitive element about the production horsechesinut in winter serve to protect the 
crops are borne upon the runners of the of giant sunflowers that appeals strongly baby leaves and flowers against injury from 
current season. St. Joseph and St. to many gardeners. Digging in a liberal moisture and cold. To ward off inoisiure more 
Anthonv of Padua are two good kinds, and supply of decayed manure to a good depth effectually, they are coated with a resinous 
Xust Q-en is said to be^he best of this an^^^atering KiberaUy in <iryweather are -^ - J- „ -^ M^.^^.Tj^ 
season's varieties. the mam points .0 be observed .n th. pr^ f^^shrubs and ma^y Lrgr.^. have some 

duction of extra tall examples of this ^^^^ provision to serve as protection during 
Nets. cheery flower. The considerable range of ^j^^ season of rest. It is very marked on the 

The birds render these practicallv indis- colour and form in the dwarf and mima- ^uds of pine trees. The presence of a sticky 

pensable to the gardener, and it 'will be ture annual sunflowers should cert 

well to examine the stock with a view to be taken advantage of to brighter 
being able to meet coming reoulr-ments. flower garden. 



inly . 



an indication t 
[oC. H. EUi*.) 



1 that the 
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Some Notable Comets. 



WITH the impending return of Hal- 
ley's famous comet in 1910, a 
short account of ihe moat con- 
spicuous comets which have appeared 
within historic times may be interesting. 

The andents regarded comets as mys- 
terious wraiths that paid casual visits 
to our nocturnal skies, boding no good to 
the inhabitants of the earth. The object 
of their coming and going seemed inex- 
plicable. It was generally conceded that 
they must be "ominous of the wrath of 
heaven and harbingers «f uars and 
famines." The word comet, derived from 
the Greek, signifies hair, and (he first 
idea of these terrifying appearances was 
that of evil spirits with flaming tresses 
streaming back- 
wards from their 
heads of fire. 

Perhaps the earli- 

of these visitations 

dates back nearly 

twenty- three cen- 
turies. About 400 

s-c. the people of 

Greece were scared 

by a flaring star 

which left a fiery 

train across the sky. 

Thirty years later a 

similar apparition 

heralded the birth of 

the famous king 

M i t h ridates. The 

soul of Julius Caesar 

was generally be- 
lieved to have been 

borne away in a 

cometary chariot, 

and the divine right 

of William the Conqueror to invade 

England was clearly perceived in "a star 

with three tails." In a.d. 1456 the 
presence of a " hairy star " spread con- 
sternation throughout Europe. The (hen 
Pope, Calixtus HI., ordered church bells 
to be rung daily at noon, and .idditionat 
Ave Marias re(ieated. 

Until comparatively recently the male- 
volent purport of a comet's coming was 
never doubted, even by the educated. It 
was left to Sir Isaac Newlon to rob them 
of their terrors. The great comet of a,D. 

16S0 provided him with an opportunity of 
applying his newly-discoverfd law of 
{gravitation, when, lo! the dreaded omen 
was unmasked and confessed to being 
merely a harmless vassal paying a cus- 
tomary visit to its feudal lord, the sun. 
Moreover, Newton was able to show that 
comets moved in an oval path, or ellipse, 
like the planets, except that their orbits 
vrere oonstderably more I'longaled ; also 



_ By NORHAN LATTEY. 

that sometimes they carried this ellipticily 
loo far and swept out into space lo such 
a vast distance that their return either 
became delayed by thousands of years or 
rendered utterly impossible. The splen- 
dour and swiftness of this comet excited 
the deepest interest. It was first observed 
at Coburg as it rushed at the sun in an 
almost straight line at the breathless 
velocity of three hundred and seventy 
miles a second. A tail, many millions of 
miles in l^glh. was rapidly developed. 
and the comet only escaptd engulfment in 
the solar globe by reason of the terrific 
speed with which it swung round that 



Hitherto r 



mpt had been made to 



the as;o:iishment of the sceptics, however, 
the comet duly arrived on Christmas night 
of the foretold year, true to time after a 
long journey of over three-quarters of a 
century ! Halley, who had already com- 
nienced his last sleep in Lee churchyard 
sixteen years previously, left a pathetic 
message behind. He api«aled lo posterity 
to remember that it was an Englishman 
who had first altemjiled such an unprece- 
dented prediction. In August, 1S35, 
another return took place, and a third, as 
already mentioned, is expected in igio, 
auout the month of May. 

Bright comets were seen in a.d, 1743, 
and also about the date of the birth of 
Napoleon in 1769. The former xas a 
magnificent sight, 
and is said to have 
had six tails. Hu- 
manity has probably 
looked its last on this 
remarkable object, 
for its period is 
placed at over 
100,000 years, and 
who can say what 
mishaps it may en- 
counter in the mean- 
lime? The nine- 
teenth century was 
ushered , in 

Disc 



by 



Th« Grial Camat ol 18S2. 

Ui lail »a> B^aily a hundred millioii miJei long. 

calculate with any degree of accuracy the 
return of a-comet. It was reserved for 
the English astronomer Halley to construct 
the first cometary time-table. Studying 
the movements of the one in 1680 and 
drawing his own deductions from New- 
ton's theory, he patiently wailed for 
another appearance. Within two year's 
his chance came, for in A.D. 1682 a second 
magnificent comet blamd forth in the even- 
ing sky. Attentively watching its apparent 
path among the stars and comparing it 
with those recorded in A.D. 1066, 1378, 
1456, 1531. and 1607, he came to the con- 
clusion that Ihey were successive returns 
of one and the same comet, and ventured 
on the bold prediction that this one would 
return again in seventy-six years. The 
announcement was naturally received with 
considerable incredulity, especially when 
it was borne in mind that Halley would 
(H-obably be dead before the time and out 
of reach of ridicule as false prophel. To 



March 261 h of that 
year, its visibility 
continued for seven- 
teen months, the 
longest on record. 
Its tail was of pro- 
digious length, al- 
most spanning the 
heavens. The nucleus, or head, measured 
430 miles in diameter, and was sur- 
rounded by a nebulous sphere two and a 
half times the size of the sun. 

On February j8th, 1843, another comet 
suddenly blazed out close to the sun. In 
Soulhcri)- Europe it was visible to the 
naked eye in full daylight. On March 
iith it shot out, within twenty-four hours, 
a bright ray twice its own length, giving 
it an alarming appearance, and almost 
producing a panic. On June 2nd. 1858, 
Dr. Donati, of Florence, espied a wisp 
of luminosity slowly advancing from the 
north towards the constellation Leo. 
There was nothing in its feeble glimmer 
to give promise of unusual development, 
but within four inonths it had grown into 
a spectacle of celestial splendour, un- 
equalled by any subsequent phenomenon 
of its kind. 



.C 
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Country-Side Notes. 



The First of May. as in the case he mentions they eat rats, (Pliasianus princtpalts), which is now 

How the bright morning star, day's har- and also voiing birds and frogs— but not being introduced into some of our coverts, 

binger, toads. These are refused also by the stork, is reported habitually to swim and wade 

Comes dancing from the East, and leads so well-ltnown as an enemy to frogs. in the wet reed coverts it haunts in its 

■with her » • • home on the Bala-Murghat river in 

The fiow'ry May, who from her green lap vVhat some fish^ating birds can eat was Afghanistan. 

throws shown the writer some years ago by a *'*.,, 

The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose, captive goosander on which he had an These cases are particularly remark- 
Hail. beauteous May! that dost inspire opportunity of esperimenting. A number able, because the family of game— and 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; ^f gn^gll fish,«bout two inches ttmg, were poultry— birds have particularly little to 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, prnacured and offered to the bird one by do wi'h water in the natural course of 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. j,^^, ^|,j ^ ^^^. nofewer than forty of them things; as everybody knows, unlike most 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. -^^ succession before it was gorged. Such other birds, they do not even wash, but 
And welcome thee and wish thee lung. g„ opportunity would probably not occur roil in dust, and none of them, with the 
Milton. h, a wild bird every day; but it gives erne exception, obviously induced by local con- 
Sent by \V. A. Desmond. ^„ j^,.^ ^j ^^.^^^ j,^^^, ^^^^^ saw-billed ditions. of the above Afghan pheasant. 
T„P„.- . . , ,. . ducks are capable of doing when thiy get has any tendency to aquaUc habits, 
HERE IS joy when May comes in ^„^ ,^0^ although in some other families, Uke the 
with a balmy night, when one can '' t « ♦ rails, one finds every gradation from an 
loiter bareheaded under the stars, -pj^p srnaHgr insectivorous birds are aquatic to a terrestrial species, 
without thought of chill and listen to ^^3,,^ -^^ ^^ ,,^ 3, fish-eaters. 

the changmg chorus of the life of night. jhouL-h as the act of gorking large ob- There is no doubt, however, that all 
For from dusk to dawn there is no hour jecs is more conspicuous, the bigger poultry-birds are able to swim, although 
of silence in the woods and fields, when ^.j^j^ ^ ^^^ „^n f^^ gluttony. On they are not aware of this latent accom- 
spring s tide of life is^at the fuU. „„g evasion a common spotted flycatcher phshment, which is evidently given to 

In the evening, when the coppice «as ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ y^^^^ ;„ .^g i„dia„ Ocean them only for use in case of emergency. 
silhouetted black agamst the misty ^^j .^.^^ j^ , ,jii a^^j^,^, g, Colombo by The cockerel in question presuming he 
meadows, when the last song-ihrusli's ^^^ ^.^-^^^^ ^he only cage available for could not swim, meant to fly across the 
song had died away, and the big bat alone j^ .^^^ ^^^ ^f (f,,^^^ awful little six-inch by Po"<i 1 found he was unequal to the task, 
patrolled the upper air. the partridges four affairs in which linnets are immured dropped on to the water on which he 
still challenged and counter-challenged ,,g,^ ^ ^^^^ ij,e bird had little chance of fioa'ed. Then he instinctively tried to 
across the helds, the brown partridge with g^., exercise But that its appetite con- run. and found that he got along famously 
a voice like a creaking gate, and the red- ^;^„^^ ^j \,^^ evinced by the fact that —no' by running, as he thought, but by 
egged kind erowmg in tuneless bars, ^ consumed consecutively thirteen of the swimming. 
Chik, chik, chikor;chik chik, chikor.' ,^3,, |iyi„.brown - cockroach {Ectobia *** 

As darkness deepened you heard the germanica) with which the ship swarmed. A hen in charge of a brood of ducklings 
, peewit's plaintive cry and whistling wings a^j ,^ another occasion twenty-three ""^y often be seen in a state of extreme 
of w'ild duck on their evening flight, while house-flies. In the course of another day anguish on its margin when her (oster- 
the jovial ' Hooo-000, hoo-hoo-hco-hoooo ' j[ ^^^ about eighty cockroaches and more diUdren have gone for an indefinite ex- 
of the food-bringing brown owi was ,han a dozen flies. Another day's allow, cursion on a pond. Yet if the hen only 
answered by the glad • Ke-wick ' of his ^^^ ^^^ about one hundred flies, and the knew it, she could, if she tried, accompany 
expectant mate in the wood. Then the bird was ready for more It was released, her familv, and in hot weather especially, 
barn-owl ' screeeed ' comfortably, as he by the way. at Cotombo, and although there is 'no reason why she rfiould not 
sailed on dim, white wings round the dark pursued by the local crows, which infest enjoy the unaccustomed luxury of a bath. 
farm-buildings ; when suddenly, like the shifting, aippeared to be able to avoid A flock of about thirty turiceys. which 
liquid pearls of music, the nightingale's them. were being driven past a pond, took 

first notes fell into the deep bosom of tl-e « • « ' fright, and before they could be restrained, 

night. The pt^sibillty of birds getting assisted the whole lot swam across some five-and- 

" It is midnight and May, but still the passages like this is perhaps not suflici- twenty yards of deep water, and thus 
nightingale is singing and the owls are ently taken into account bv ornithok>gists. efl'ecied a temporary escape. . 
calling to their_ friends. You hear the Too often, no doubt, the wanderers die of • • * 

splashing and rippling of the water where exhaustion, or cannot be suitably fed, but There will be many people whose gir- 
,the wild duck feed, with a querking there are other instances on record of dens (ail at this season of the year to give 
monosyllable now and then, while siill the birds being looked after on board ship them a sustained supply of "greens." 
peewit cries. and travelling much greater distances. Try how you will, unless your garden is 

" And so to bed, as some wakeful At this time of the year and in auturtin very large, there always seems to be a 
village rooster clangs out the first notes any ship is almost certain to encounter " gappy " spell between the last of the 
of the chorus of returning day. " — From many stray birds at sea. and it is quite a winter green-stuff and the spring cabbage 
" The Country Day by Day," May ist. chance if any of them come under the and spinach, etc. Yet there are several 
* * * notice of a naturalist. wild plants which, picked at the right 

The question of the heron's capacity for • • • stage of their growth and carefully 

iooA, recently raised In The Country- The case of the cockerel which was seen cooked, are not only efRcient, but even 
Sira, is .an interesting one. One kept by to swim thirty yards back to shore after superior, as substitutes for garden greens, 
the writer was quite satisfied with a daily trying unsuccessfully to fly across a river • • » 

allowance of two herrings, which does not is very intere'^ling. The present writer Mo;t people are aware that bop-tops 
seem an unreasonably large amount for once saw a young peacock do the same make .in excellent dish, as also the tops 
a bird of the size. This bird, however, thing, although in that case it only had of voung nettles, whose tonic properties 
kept as it was in a coach-house, and a few yards to go; and .Audubon long ago are enhanced by the formic add they con- 
regularly fed. would presumably not eat recorded that the wild turkeys in North tain. And the commcHi t^harkxk, the 
so much as a wild bird, with its appetite .America frequently found themselves ob- curse of the British farmer, is not only 
.sharpened by exercise and frequent fast- liged to finish the passage by swimming undesirablv plentiful, but perhaps the best 
ing, might do if it pot a good chance, when they had tried to cross a wide river of edible green-stuff outside erne's garden. 
Our correspondent, who discusses this on the wing. It is well-known, also, that though the tops — preferably of stocky 
question, is quite right in supposing thai the pheasant will often swim on occasio.1; plants grown on rich soil — mustbe(ncbe^ 
herons do not confine themselves to fish ; and the Prince of Wales pheasant before the Rower-buds open, and must be 
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cooked from first to last in plenty of boil- 
ing water — an inviolable maxim with the 
most successful tyrants of the Ititchen, 

In many districts' there are rooks 
«nough and to spare, while in others their 
presence is longed for vainly. The more 
or less sudden forsaking of rookeries, is 
not uncommon; as a rule, this is due to 
some definite cause, such as persistent 
persecution with the direct object of get- 
ting rid of undesirable guests, the depreda- 
tions of carrion crows, disease or cutting 
of the rooks' favourite trees. Advice is 
constantly being asked as to means to in- 
duce even a few pairs of rooks to build in 
the tops of trees which possess 'all the 
seven conveniences spoken of by Richard 
Jefteries, as specially required by rooks. 
Old nests and worn out garden brooms 
are said to have proved succsssful; but 
the rooks may have come in spite of these 
alleged inducements; indeed, it has not 
been conclusively proved that they might 
not have come just as readily, if not nrore 
so. without them. The speedy demolition 
of their nest when a pair of rooks have 
started to build " out of bounds " of an 
old-established rookery has often been 
remarked. Is there a " piper " who will 
bring rooks to the trees in which we 
would have them? 

It seems curious at first sight that oxlips 
are not more frequently to be met with in 
the woods ; you may search all day long 
acres and acres of woodland literally car- 
peted with primroses without finding per- 
haps more than half a dozen oxlips. The 
explanation may lie in the fact that cow- 
slips are seldom found in spots where 
primroses grow, and, since the o»lip is 
considered by many to be a hybrid between 
the primrose and cowslip, this may ac^ 
count for the scarcity of oxlips. Very 
occasionally an oxlip is found with its 
petals of the pale yelkiw of the primrose, 
and lacking the rich scent and colour of 
the cowslip which characterises the or- 
dinary oxlip. Whether it be a pritnrose 
or cowslip-coloured and scented oxlip, if 
vou transplant it to your garden, it thrives 
amazingly and remains, as years come 
and go, true in type, scent, and colour. 

Our readers will have noticed about 
April 20th large flocks of fieldfares hang- 
ing about till all were ready in their good 
time (o start the journey to their breeding 
haunts. The ceaseless chorus of their 
notes seems to signal their gladness that 
the time had oonie when they should re- 
turn to the larid of their true home, in 
which they were reared and learned lo fly, 
just as those among men who have toiled 
and spent great parts of their lives in 
foreign countries, in search of food and 
fortune, ever return with undisguised 
delight to the spot where as children they 
li\'ed and played. And yet it is strange 
that with an abundance of food on all 
sides, the fieldfares should become com- 
paratively tame, since in the hardness of 
winter when they all but starved— some 
did — they were so wary. Maybe their joy 
at the prospect of courtship and a home 
beyond the sea had overcome temporarily 
Ifteir mistrust of men. 



Blackbirds, on the whple, exhibit ideas 
suiierior to thrushes when choosing a 
nesting site. In one day of last year the 
nests of three pairs of blackbirds were 
found in very comfortable quarters — one 
in an old biscuit tin, another built into the 
side of a small barley stack where 
pheasants fed, and the third inside a 
stable, on the wall of which the roof- 
beams -rested. This spring, a corres- 
pondenrwrites to say that he found a 
pair of blackbirds bad built their nest with 
the top — to allow of their easy access, no 
doubt— about four inches below an old 
seven-pound tea canister that was firmly 
lodged in a high bush, the weather during 
building operations being ver>' wet. 

X. Y. Z. 



Mawthorn. 

Fairest daughter of the May — 

Hawthorn, clad in bridal white! 
Pearled wilh dew at dawn of day ! 



Kites : A pair seen by me on Easier Sun- 
day in Radnorshire (exact locality best 
omitted). Not the same two as I saw last 
August near Llanidk>es. one of which had only 
half a wing— been shot at, 1 suspect.— (H. B. 
Williams.) 

Great Chbsted Grebe : Eight seen on Penn 
Ponds, Richmond, on April 13th.— <B. D. 
Wenhan.) 

Fieldfares : About 30 seen in lield at Swan- 
sea on April i7th.-(B. W.) 
Arrival •! Mlgranli. 

Cuckoo seen on April 7th at Folkestone, — 
(H. Vinnicombe.) 

WmNCHAT arrived at Studland, Dorset, on 
April SIh.— <D. E. Pye-Smith.) 

RiNG-OuzEL ; One seen on Skynid Mountain, 
Abergavenny, on April 14th.— {S. W. W.) 
Harked Birds. 

Sparrow : A white specimen has visited Si. 
Luke's Churchyard, West Kirby, Cheshire, for 
several years.— (W. D. Armstrong.) 
HuHng Notes. 

Long-eared Owls : Young in nest on April 
7t)t ; umisually low down, in large hawthorn 
bush, on Sussex Downs.— (R. J. Messent.) 

Whinchat ; Nesi and 5 eggs (ound at Folke- 
stone on April loth.^H. Vinnicombe.) 

Thrush has laid 4, and Blackbird 3, eggs 
in a last year's nest in a hedge at Mereworth, 
and Blackbird is silling on all 7 eggs. — (P. 



Pallid in the twilight grey, 

Radiant in the noontide bright, 
Pearled wilh dew at dawn of day ! 

'Ncaih your shade young lovers stray, 

Era the evening fades lo night. 
Fairest daughter r^ the May! 

Butterflies of colours gay 

Come where honied t;ocms invite, 
Pealrled with dew at diiwn of day ! 

' Round you merry children play. 
Gathering blossoms with delight ; 
Fairest daughter of the May — 
Hawthorn, clad in bridal white 1 

Maud E. Sargent. 



Nature Records of the Week. 

ISaal In by Readu-* af " Tb« CaHBtir-AMa.") 
Note* from Qnom. 

March I7[h, Chiffchaff, one heard ; March 
29th, WiLLOW-WARDLER, iwo Seen ; March 
39th, Chiffckape, plentiful at Quorn ; March 
19th. Whiteturoat, one seen; .April isl. 
Fieldfares, still in small flocks; .April 10th, 
WiLLOW-WARBLBR, Still Only a Small number ; 
April loih. Swallows, two only at reservoir; 
April loth. Wryneck, one heard; .April iiih. 
Yellow- WAGTAIL, two only (pair) al Quorn ; 
April I4lh, Gulls, 14 dew over Quorn ; April 
14th, Swallows, 3a at reservoir counted — 
there were probably 50: April 14th. Cl'ckoo, 
one heard in Quorn Wood.— (G. F.) 
Note* (rant Cnllen, BanBt, N.B. 

First (lock of Peewits returned, February 
27th ; Purple SANt*iPERS last seen February 
si^th ; Curlews passing over at 11 p.m., 
March 3rd ; Yellow Waotails returned March 
iSlh; Redshanks breeding note March 15th, 
and at breeding' haunts March 17th; Peewits 
making nest holes, March 27th; Wheatears 
arrived April gth ; Stonechats and Meadow 
Pipits singing, April loih.— {J. Gowan.) 
Birds Seen, Etc. 

Starling seen at Cullen, Banflshire, soaring 
round in wide circles, chattering all the time ; 
( don't think I have heard one attempi to sing 
on the wing before. — (J. Gowan.) 

Skylark timed 10 sing for jj minutes s 
seconds on April nth, at Bandon, co. Cork. 
-HB, C. Waller.) 

Black Redstart seen in Richmond Park on 
April iDlh.— (.A Reader, Glendarvon Street. 
Puincy.) 



Har 



s.) 



Robins : Pair nesting in Ripley Church, (or 
the second successive year. Nest under organ 
stool, largely made from Easter decorations. — 
(From Lancaster Observer, April 12th.) (B. 
Row.) 



OUR BIRTHDAY lUIBER. 



onDBR now. 

As tve announced last -aieek, the issue for 
May iStk will be our second birthday num- 
ber, and it will consist of a specialty en- 
larged issue at threepence. 

Our previous special numbers have given 
great delight to readers, but every effort is 
being made that this second birthday 
number of " The Country-Side " shail, in 
beauty and interest, surpass everything 
that we have done before. 

Experts in various departments are 
being retained to write special articles, and 
among the interests dealt with will be 

ENTOMOLOaV. 

BIRO LIFE. 

THE SEASHORE. 

THE GARDEN. 

D0«8. 

CATS. 

POULTRY. 

PHOTOSRAPHV. 
But these by n<i means exhaust the sub- 
feels included in the special number. 

A magnificent series of photographs vnll 
itluslrale this issue, and altogether ive 
think we can say that the special birthday 
number of " The Country Side " will be a 

UBHIT m MLLERY OF RATME 

The demand will be very great, and in 
order that you may not be disappointed go 

at once and order your newsagent to save 
you a copy of 

DUR 8EC0RD SPECIAL BIRTRBAY RIMER 
OF "THE C8BBTRT SIDE." 

May 18th, prfce Sd 
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; Queries, Answers, &. Corresj>ondence. 




CoTTeipomltKU will greatly obUgt by writ' appear to have been an add 

ing on ont tide of the paftr only. tptcits of two-headed snnke an 

CnrlODi BrotcoU.— This curious growth of beaded individuals have been 

broccoli was sent to us by a reader— Mr. R. S. ^^ '■"^akj in some species.] 

Heath, of Calne, Wilts. It has a remarkabij- Hone and Rooki.— We have 






old 



and 



known t< 



n old favo 




ccur rare the majority of people would consider it 
decidedly unusual for a thrush to court dis 

irite aster by building its nest on the ground In 

■ned the jrfiotograph js shown a thrush s rest not 

Jut daily in the paddock ""'v ^m't o" the ground but m 11 hich a phea 

where ' the rooks are sanl thought fit to lay The thrush had la d 

now tusy building their ■«» egS* "hen the pheasant Lame upon the 

nests. The rooks come scene ; and she came, saw, and was conquered, 

down from the trees apparently, by a desire to co-operate with the 

and perch on "Robi.iV" 'hrush, and proceeded in due course 10 lay 

back sometimes as three eggs. She trampled down one side of the 

many as seven at a thrushes' nest, deposited two of her e^gs just 

time. They appear to outside it, and the third right inside, and, un- 

wish to take "Robin's" fortunately for the thrush, on the top of one 

long-haired coat from of her eggs, with disastrous results. Ol 

off his back, and course, il would be a very simple matter to 

also lug at the long 'ake up such an incident, but, in this case, 

■ ■ there are several people who can testify tr *'■' 



■■ RoMn " 
thes' 



laturalnesg of the 
ntions, watching with 1 
iniiUproud to contribute strange combinatio 
to the welfare and com- would expect, in d 
fort of his feathered Whether the pheasi 
companions in the up- 



^ring and furnish- 
ing of their nests. I 
mav -iav " Robin " 



, and who were 
■onsiderable interest the 
n. though it ended, as one 

int was attracted merely by 
chosen by the thrush, 
jsual d 



A Culoai Bioe«oll Growth. 

Observe iti make- like appearance. 



snake-like appearance, 
marked in the specim 
photograph. 



for-it. Have 
ers noticed 
generosity it 



which is even more looted friends?— Mrs. 
1 itself than in the Yarmouth. 

Sbccp and Young Rabbit.— W hi le i 
Wales last week 1 witnessed the condi 
opening ^^^^.p ^^,hi^.^, struck me as being very slrangi 
I 30lh, 1 I happened to be on a 
'"'*'""'■ sheep with their lambs 
"^ noticed one sheep lick for 



MecTkat ai Pet.— Seeing your 

article in the Countrv-Side of Marcl 

thought the following might be of 

We had a meerkat for four years, which 

born in England. It lived loose in the house, ^^ (,,s, | thought 

and was allowed in the garden without any Having not seen : 

restraint, where it scratched up grubs from hrnwn lamb fo 

the roots of the grass and ale them, 

to retire to its cage only at night, and 

went when we called "Cage, cage." 

the meerkat was about three years ol 

terrier puppy, aged two months, was g 

and they became firm friends. They used I 

play and tumble about with each other 

often went to sleep curled up in a b 

gelher. When the meerkat had sham 

it always backed at its adversary and bit over ^^Z^'^'by "he°''sh^p 

Its shoulder, as m a real fight, and it is curi- g, ^ 'slow trot 
There was no farm 
near, otherwise 1 
should have en- 
quired whether this 
iheep (which 



I liltte 



and after scraping o 

which resulted in partial destruction of the 
hrusheg' nest — accidentally laid an egg actual y 
in the thrushes' nest, or .whether she purposely 
meant to deposit her eggs with the thrushes', 
1 cannot say definitely, 1 am, however, in- 
clined to the latter idea, (or the tendency ot 
pheasants to lay to nest-eggs in artificialiy- 
innde nests besides to those of their own 
species which they may come across in their 
wanderings, is well-known to all keepers, and 
is often encouraged to facilitate the collection 
lol"of of their eggs. Moreover, the fact that the 
I pheasant broke down the thrushes'- nesi before 
inutes what laying her own eggs seems almost lo prove 






Thorlcy 






she K 






It used 


vears I 


always 




When 






















pricked up lis ears 



and kept it up for years alter the meerkat had 
died. The meerkat was very clever at ("atch- 
ing mice. U would nip the mouse in the back 
^ of the neck and kill it, then eat every scrap; 
1 the bones and fur. We had ' 



One day they all escaped ii 
chased a strange fox tetrier.- 
B.E.N.A.. Naples. 



ir so long, 
to the road and . 
-R. E. Hac 



could identify t_ 

I black band across 
s head) had had a 

' lamb and it had 
died, and had in 

Two-Readed Snak*.— On Monday last, some way adopted 

whilst walking through the " Leele," near 'his rabbit. I 

Mold, a place celebrated as being the spot should be eiceed- 

where Mendelssohn composed " The Rivulet," ine:iy obliged if you 

my attention was drawn to a two-headed will let me have 

snake, of a light greyish colour, and well your opinion in 

marked with a succession of black squares on your ever-welcome 

the back, the beads parting about one and a paper. The Couh- 

half inch from the body. It was basking on thy-Side. — H. B. 

the side of a rock in an almost perpendicular Williams. 

position, so a good view was obtained ; length Pbeasanl Layliig 

in sight about two feet, the remaining portion in lltritibM' Ne»l, — 

being embedded in some loose soil, .^re such From lime to tihie 

snakes of a permanent species and common in one hears of 

country?— T, VVilliaus, Hemington. curious, unnatural 



Mold. [From the description, the snake v. 



uld 



Pbeaianti' Eggi In Thnuhst' NmL 

The thrush had laid two eggs when the pheusui an» md I 
:hosen by phea-those ot the thrush, so far as 



"»^Qle 



for the reception of their eggs, powi 
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working up towards Sloke Canon. Before we Then Mr. Toad, as umpire, stopped the corn- 
had gonp haEf a mile we cut oR a big bend, batanis by gulping them down togelhtr^:! 
and the hounds in a body suddenly jiftnped ofl wise umpire, for it left no room for discussion, 
the bank into deep water to swim across on to only plenty for digestion I 
a small beach. The salmon was so scared They also like slaters, and condescend lo 
thai he went with a.rush on lo the beach high worms if they (eel very hungry. It is most 
and drj in front of the houifds, which, of amusing to wat-oh a toad stalking a wo«m. 
course, took no notice of it at all. The salmon He approaches very cautiously, and when 
then wriggled with his tail so violently ibat he within striking distance, he stops to meditate 
was able to turn round and get back into the over a very serious question— which end of 
water unaided. — Fra^k E. Peacock. the worm shall he lake? It's a toss up. heads- 
Tbe Skimmer or ScliMn-lilU. — The remark- or tails. He makes the most ridiculous faces.- 
c), 3s. 3d, (3) To able birds known as skimmers or scissor-bills first peering at one end of the worm, with his 
bottle, 6d. (4} {Hhynchops) are close allies of (he terns, and head on one side, then at the other, and, per- 
j of cork lino resemble them in most points of habits and haps, just as he has solved the mighty ques- 
(S) About half appearance, with the exception of the form and lion, the worm wriggles on to his toe, and he 
a dozen empty crystallized fruit boxes. 4 lb. or use of the bill. This, as the illuslralion shows, starts back, with a look of amazement al the 
8 lb. size, from grocer (these, when corked differs from that of any other birds by having impudence of the creature. Having backed 
and papered; make excellent store boxes), say, the lower jaw much longer than the upper — away, he again considers, but generally t;ives 
IS. (6} Squares of camphor from oil and that is to say, when the bird is adult, for the it up as hopeless, and seizes the worm in the 
colour merchants at ijd. each, say, 6d. Total, nestling has the bill normal in form. The middle. His tongue, invisible to the eye so 
7s. qd. These, with the Countrv-Side, would, birds feed, not by swooping on prey as terns instantaneous is the flash, darts out, there 
1 think, be about all a beginner would require, do, but by skimming along the surface, plough- is a click, and a good deal of (he worm (all. if 
s regards selling bj^rds, these can be made ing ll up with the long lower jaw, airf snap- il is a small one) has disappeared. Mr. Toad 
' ' ' -•-■■-- J — •- ■-- — ping up any small fish, etc., which they en- goes through the most extraordinary convul- 



Eatonolaglit'* Odtflt. — Entomology is 
generally looked upon as a very expensive 
hobby I of course, this need not necessarily be 
so. I have recently been asked to give a 
member particulars of a cheap outfit lor a 
beginner wishing to form a collection of 
t;pidoptera. As this would probably be of in- 
terest to other readers. I enclose particulars. 
(1) The most important item, " The Kield 
Naturalist's Hand.book" (Rev. J. G. Wood and 

(2) Killing bottle 

s. 30.. pins ou. 1 zinc pocket box 9d. 
and Doncaster, ' . . . ~ 

for tilling 



Rev. Theodore Wood), 
9d.. nc- ■ ■ ' 

(Waiki 



of American while wood; cork i 

sary. When ' I started 1 paid twopence 

for these, each about a toot long. — Krei 

Co AT MALL, 

BiDMia Stawawayi. 

—The excellent photo- 
graph of a snake re- 
cently found in a bunch 
of bananas at Covent 
Garden, which was re- 
produced in The 

COUNTRV-SlDK of April 

' lolh, leaves no doubt 
as lo the kind. It is 
a specimen of the com- 
mon boa {B. conslric- 






counter. They a . 

pick up anything off the ground ; 

theless, some are being successfully kept 1 



mouth ' 



; he s 



ith I 



■n-poisi 






species capahli 
flicllng a sharp, but 
not dangerous, bite. 
The boa constrictor is 
a very beautiful and 
intelligent snake, and 
makes a charming pet, 
but is somewhat deli- 
cate in captivity, and 
, needs a high tempera, 
lure to keep it in good health. I have made the N( 
pets of these large snakes for many years, peculii 
and have one now just under 12) feet In length warm 
and 15 inches in circumference. This was .Africa 
born in confinement at the Clifton Zoological American, 
Gardens, Bristol, on July 17th, 1900, and was 
then about 14 inches in length. With me she 
is a very intelligent, affectionate, and gentle 
re, but toward strangers her attitude is 






regards I he resurrec- 
tion as evidently mira- 
culous), opens and 
shuts his eyes, and, 
the worm having been 
fi n a 1 1 y conquered, 
gasps, with a long- 
drawn breath of relief, 
and an "I've got you 
down at lasl " expres- 
sion. The bal>y toad 
one day tackled a 
worm much longer llian 
himself. He got down 
as much as there was 
room for, but an end 
remained hanging out 
of the corner of his 
mouth. He looked as 
[Capfriflit. though he was jauntily 
smoking a cigar. 

Beetles and staters 
are not stalked in the 
same cairn fashion. 

ark Zoo. Only five species of these Portly old gentjemen toads even do a double 

'ds are known, and they inhabit shufSe afler them, and — click, they are no 

iles all round the world, one being (more. 

c Indian, and the remaining three In the daytime the toads generally like to 
The specimen shown was sent to bury themselves. ] have walched them 



Heal oFSUmmer or SolHor-BIIL 






e of sullen h 



lilily. 



Aliens in Ireland. 



e that the creatures reaching 
this country, in the fashion of this boa, should 
be usually killed at sight. If, instead, .they 
were coaxed or driven into a hamper, and 
dispatched to the Zoological Gardens, many 
interesting additions might be made lo Ih'e 
• colleclion. During the last few years the fol- 
lowing creatures have come to my noliie, hav- 
ing been conveyed to Scarborough in bunches 
of bananas ;— One marine opossum {Didet- 
phyi marina), several getkfps belonging 



species (the wall gecko and the dusky gecko), ^ 
one snake (sp, ?— its discoverer promptly put ' ""■* 
it into the fire), two mygale spiders (Pjo/mo- "'" 
toeui Cambridgii—ane measuring four inches 
in expanse of legs), many cockroaches of 
various species, including Perlplancta ameri- 
cana, Panehlora exoletans, Nvctcboro tine- 
brosa, and others; a large locust (sp. ?), and 



taking holes, which they accomplish by s 
circular motion ot the wriggling hind legs 
and pushing back with Iheir tore feet. In the 
evenings they gel more lively, and come out 

L_,.,, , . , c ■ T. ■ , '" search of food, and often take a balh sit- 

0N(. ago. so legends relate, Samt Patrick ting up 10 their necks in the water 
banished all snakes and toads from the Toads have figured in all kinds of ancient 
Emerald Isle. In spite of this excom- legends, and (he present Emperor of Germanv 
munication we had the temerity to send from wears a ring on state occasions set with a 
England thi.^ summer no fewer than seven black stone, a talisman of the HohenzoHern 
toad-s, securely packed m cigar boxes, which family. History relates thai a princess of the 
arrived safely at their destination— a tomato family gave blrih to a son, when a huge toad 
house in the north of Ireland. appeared on the bed and dropped the stone out 

of ils mouth as a gift to the new born child. 
The stone was first set In a ring by the father 
the Great, and each head of the 



all the c 



II f oris a 



" hotel " made for them, which of Frederirl 






I of 



by ihe name of " Toad 

itrance to the hotel, and 
of the fattest toads ha' 
adopted Ihe hotel us their permanent horn 
occasionally receiving their poor relations, who terest and 
lire allowed to enter by the back door only, less v.iluable thi 
The u>^e'mbly is serious and very formal ; the worth having, 
.,.„., pf ,(,p weather and crops of beetles and 



Hohen/ollerns has become Ihe c 

ring in turn. Ils virtues as a tali.sman are 

held in great respect. 

My loads at present have only given me in- 
lent, two things, perhaps, 
precious stones, but quite 



I.ii 



-• E. Bt.ANr 



ickets, 



identilied. 
Clarke. F.Z.S., Scarborough. 

A SalDtn'i Advtmnrc.— Vou may be in- 
terested to hear of a very curious incident that s! 
happened some years ago, which, so far as I If 
know, has never been noted in anv journal. 
It was in i8qi, I think, and the Culmstock I 

- r Hounds met at Pynes Bridge. All the ol 



people 



side of the i 



discussed, 
public balhs, which consist of a large vegetable 
dish sunk level with the earth. A smaller one 
is provided for the two loadlets. 

Many people think that toads are horrid, 
slimy beasts: but, really, they are most in- 
teresting 10 walch, if a little cold to handle, 
like small beetles better than anything, 
ul down a beetle and a worm in front 
d. The beetle instantly attacked ihe 
nd the fight continued for some time. 



In Ihe lit 
by .Mr, Ern 



" The Wit of Ihe Wild," given 
t Ingersoll to his latest book of 
ry. essays, which Mr. Fisher 
ihed on Aoril iqth, the word 

the ruling idea of the volume, 
■ tin of a series ot essays under 
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Q,iiestlons wortli Answering. 

PRIZE S rOP RE ADEB5. 

marshy places, churchyards, and over 

stagnant pools. Philosophers, from the 
time of Aristotle, have puzzled over the ex- 
planation of this " ignis faiuus " or 
" foolish fire," which for ages has been 
an object of great superstition, and it is 
doubtful whether, at the present day, the 
correct explanation is forthcoming. Some 
have suggested that phosphuretted hydro- 
gen, produced by the decay of animal 
matter, is responsible for the strange 
light, whilst others have maintained that 
it Is due to marsh gas, produced by the 
decay of vegetable matter. It is easier to 
follow the first explanation, as it is the 
former gas alone of the two that catches 
fire of itself in the air, or, in chemical 
language, is spontaneously inflammable. 
The flame is communicated along the line 
as the gas is generated in different places, 
which accounts for the flitting of the light. 
Electrical and phosphorescent theories 
have also been advanced to explain this 

Why doet a tbntttecock tpln In Ibc air wbeu 
It U lalHtig atta being beaten? 

In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of every thousand the shuttlecock is 
struck unevenly, -so that it ascends with 
the line of its " centre of gravity " in- 
clined to the perpendicular. The force of 
gravity pulls the heavy bottom into the 
perpendicular. Thus a current of air is 
forced between the underneath feathers, 
which, owing to the arrangement of the 
feathers, strikes, not those directly oppo- 
site, but some inclined to its course, thus 
forcing the shuttlecock to spin round. 
Since ihc feathers are set <Aliquely, this 
spin is increased during descent by the air 
pressing against their outer edges. 

Wbal Is Ibe bctt iltnatlim tor a garden? 

A garden is best situated on the side of 
a hill which protects il from the north and 
east winds ; the water will easily be car- 
ried away on the slope of the hill, below 
the garden. The garden should face the 
south, but be slightly inclined towards the 
east to receive the benefit of the early 
morning sun. The subsoil should be 
sandy or calcareous, and there should be 
a good deep surface soil. 

Wai the uie of cotton « a (citile labile 
hnown to the ancients? 

Why doei talt preierve meat; and why It 
salted meat lesi nntrltloiu than fr«sh mest? 

When and by whom were dlamoodx Bnt 
lormed artlflcialiy. 

How coo the earth be weighed? 

When wai coffee Srit used In England? 

Why Is It that even a thin covering ol 
mntHit will protect trees and other plant* 
from Irul? 



The Week's WUd Lite in 
Pictures. 

(See apposite pag^-) 
- HK sycamore (i) is 
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WE invite readers to send in brief answers 
to the six questions below, and for the 
best single answer received we shall 
award a prize ol five shillings. No reply should 
exceed one hundred words in length. .Answers 
each week must reach us by the -Monday (al- 
lowing [he publication of the paper. We, of 
course, retain the right to publish any answers 
that may be sent in. Write on one side of the 
paper only. Address, " Answers," The 
CouNTRV-SiDB, 3 and 4, Tudor Street, London, 
E.C. The priM this w*ek is awarded to 
R. A. Ansell-While, Royal Hibernian Military 
School, Dubin. 

Why, when two boy« are upon a seC'iHw, il 
the heavier ol the two blcki tbe earth, doci 
Ibe (■uil boy link to tbe ground? 

The weights of the two boys are the 
respective pulls of the force of gravity on 
their tiodies. !n order that the small boy 
may sink to the ground, one of two things 
must happen : either the weight on his 
side must be increased, or else that on the 
other side must be decreased. In reality, 
the latter happens, fftr. when the heavy 
boy kicks the earth, he works against 
gravity, and, as it were, reduces his own 
weight so much that his companion is 
pulled right down before the immediate 
result of the push is lost. 
Why is physical exwclie beneBclal lo bealtb ? 

Because the circulation of the blood is 
quickened all over the body. The quick- 
ened fk)w of circulating bk>od goes bypre- 
ference to the muscular tissue, and the 
brain and other organs are relieved from 
excess of blood. The lungs expand more 
fully, take in more oxygen, give out more 
carbonic acid, and are better enabled to 
resist disease. The getting rid of waste 
matter through the skin is prortioted by 
increased perspiration. If nutriments — 
food and air, etc. — be supplied, then the 
vital forces of the body, as a whole, brain, 
nerves, muscles, and circulating organs 
are all raised in tone. 

Whlcb ereatnret breed most sbnodantly? 

The great family of insects are, per- 
haps, the most abundant breeding crea- 
tures known, nearly all of which are most 
prolific. And, to individualise this great 
family, that of the aphis (Aphis ri>s(B), or 
green-fly, stand foremost in their enor- 
mous and multifarious breeding. So fast 
do they multiply that one female may be 
the ancestor of six millions in five genera- 
tions, and twenty generations are pro- 
ducible in one year, the young in autumn 
being born alive, and not from an egg. 
Fish, [00, breed most abundantly. The 
cod spawns in one season, according to 
Lewenhoeck, above nine millions of eggs, 
contained in one single roe. The flounder 
is commonly known to produce above one 
million, and the mackerel above 500.000, 
The smallest herring has 10,000 eggs. 
Needless to say, they do not all come to 
maturity, or even the ocean itself would 
not contain them all. , " 

What Is Ibe WIB o' the WUp? 

Will o' the Wisp (also called Friar's 
Lantern and Jacko' Lantern) is the name 
given to a luminous appearance seen in 



JK- .,- -, 
once upon a lime, enjoyed much 
favour as a shade tree. '■ The 
great maple is a stranger in England, only 
it growelh in the walkes and places of pleasure 

ncblriiicn " ((itrard). It is not popular 

1 ■ ■■ r-i''" hei'ausp il too often forms a 
• ''SCKV iirianrarlivc tree, partly because there 
are much l.eircr shade trees— the plane, (or 
inslanre. SliU, a well-devck>ped sycamore is 
a noble tree. The (lowers are fairly attractive, 
and the " keys " or fruits in autumn still more 
so. No tree ripens seeds mote freely, sowing 
itself in hedgerows and plantations wliere its 
healthy saplings fight their way through 
against all competitors. The limber, which is 
white and soft, is used (or various purposes, 
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I.— The bear's foot is iTot ore o( the most 
adractive of Ihe lamily. It is found wild in 
woods and hedgerows, chiedy on a chalky soil 
in the South and East of England, producing 
its greenish flowers in March or April on the 
young annual stems, together with the 
serrated dark green leaves. The other and 
more ornate British species, H. foetidui, is 
(he stinking hellabore, also green-flowered, but 
cupped and bordered with dull purple, and pro. 
duced a month or so earlier than those of the 
bear's foot. Every part of the plant has a dis- 
agreeable odour. The best of the helletiDres 
are the Christmas rose (H. niger). the I.cnten 
rose (H. otUnlalis), and H. coUhicus ; but ihey 

3. — The young greenfinch is often an object 
of curiosity lo people who know ils parents 
well, for it has very different plumage, of a 
pale yellowish hue with distinct dark streaks. 
The characteristic yellow on the edge of the 
wing, however, appears in this first feaiher- 
ing, already broader in the young cock than 

4. — Even a casual observer is likely to noliee 
that (here are at least two kinds of white 
butterflies, which differ noticeably in size. As 
a matter o( fact, there are a good many more 
than two^ but, as a general rule, it may be 
sa(ely assumed that the smaller specimens are 
either the common small white (Piem rapa) 
or the green-veined white (P. najii), while the 
larger ones are the large white or large cat>- 
bage white (P. brassUa), whkh is shown in 
the illustration. This is the creature whose 
caterpillar (though there are others) is most 
disagreeably familiar to us on our cabbages, 
a bluish-green person with faint yellow stripci 
and sprinkled all over with black dots. The 
butterfly appears plentifully in May, and con- 
tinues in evidence through the summer. 

5. — The angleshades is one of those moths 
which the person who is not an entomologist 
can look at and examine closely from a few 
inches distance, even touch with the lingers, 
and have difficulty in believing that they afe 
alive. Yet it is a large and strikingly marked 
insect. But, as shown in the photograph, il 
sits with its wings crumpled into a shape 
different from (hat assumed by any other moth, 
while ilB markings of buff, rich brown, and 
olive green, bold though rhcy arc, are curi- 
ously suRgestive of a withered leaf. Ii ap- 
pears twice each year, in (he spring and 
autumn, but the lalcr brood is the more abun- 
d.int, and it is in the months of Oclober and 
Novpmber that it is most often met with, 
coming free'y to sugar, and being very fond 
of the ivy blossom. 

6. — The cool's nest is much like that of thr 
commoner moorhen, but is not so likely to lie 
found away from the water, and Ihe eggs i( 
conliilns are larger and have orly fine spedi'i 
without Ihe larger spots of Ihe moorhen's 
eggs. 
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I. Plawwt of Sycamore. Acer pseiido-planaivs (C. Ptrcival Wisrman). 2. Bear's Foof, Helleborus viridis (S. Smith.) O 
3. YoMiig Greeaftnch. Chhns Morh (D. KlUott). 4. Large Cabbage White BolKrliy. Fietis brassiciF (T, I.. King). 
5. Anglcsbadei Moth, VMonophora mciicuioia (\V. rig;,-"")- 6. Neit ol Coot, Fi-f <u aha (A. N;col Simpson). 
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Birds I have known* 

"PADDY," THE KESTREL. 

By MAGDALEN F. P. TUCK. 
LD aa a hawk " is a saying (hat has now passed into 
a proverb, but it ivas a misfit as appiktl io Paddy. 
Hu never knew what fear meant; everythinf nnd 
everybody he regarded as a friend, from [Jie head of tilt house 
to the very cat. 

It was a terrible shock to this doctrini' of his, when one day 
he was cornered and grabbed by a sitiail terrier, who seemed 
to imagine that every feathered being on the place was for his 
sole delectation. Lui:k)Iy, the housemaid, hearing the fray, 
rushed out in time 10 prevent serious damage. This happened 
more than once, although each time the terrier was rebulccd 
sternly with a stick. 

Kestrels are perfectly charming beings, but they certainly 
are an awesome nuisance to feed. Paddy was no exception to 
the rule. Of cooked meat he would have none. He was a 
confirmed cannibal, I regret to say, for his favourite dish was 
—bird. During the fruit season matters arranged lhemselve<:, 
for the gardener supplied him daily from the nets ; but, later 
on, we were often sore put to it. 

Being still an infant, Paddy considered himself unable to 
pull a bird or mouse to bits unaided, .^s he grew older he 
learnt to tackle such things alone, however, and it was really 
quite thrilling to watch him positively unravelling a thrush or 
blackbird whont the gardener had muniered basely in the nets. 

It is always an agonising moment when one first sets free 
a treasured feathered pet. We always give our bigger birds 
their liberty, but we invariajjly feet a sinking of heart whop 
they first stretch their wings and proceed to e.\plore. On the 
occasion of Paddy's release my sister spent the best part of the 
day under a tall'fir tree, in which he elected to sil, and under 
which about thirty tiny chickens were cheeping and running. 

He varied the programme occasionally bv sailing round the 
grounds, when she would patiently follow him until he elected 
to settle once more. She finally ran him to earth upon the 
roof, and with the aid of a piece of raw meat eventually cap- 
tured and bore him to his cage in triumph. 

But, after the first day, we did not trouble about him. but 
allowed him to wander at his own sweet will, for he was so 
ridiculously tame that we did not fear his leaving us— at all 
events, whilst we remained at home. 

Paddy was extremely fond of balhinir. nnd every day regu- 
larly he used to come and sclash in the h''' bow! in front of the 
dining-room windows, which he shartd in common with my 
jackdaws and various piecons. 

Carnivorous liltle cannibal though he was. never was a bird 
inore gentle with his friends, unless, of course, we deliberately 
challenged him to a scrum, when he would us? beak and laloni 
indiscriminatelv, alwavs desisting, however, directly we put 
up a hand and stroked his ruffling feathers. 



There was one object to which he had an extraordinary (Ajec- 
tion, namely, a boot. Put him 'on the ground and pcnnt a toe . 
at him, and promptly he was metamorphosised inW a biting,, 
tearing, vindictive ball of feathers which attacked the said loe 
most spitefully, and used ihe most disgraceful Billingsgate 
meanwhile. We were not alkiwed''to do this often, however, 
for my sister, wliose special properly he really was, had fears, 
lest his naturally sweet temper should suffer seriously thereby. 

He used to get rather a bad time of it among the swallows^ 
for thty used to mob him terribly when he was parading on 
the house top. They would circle rounc^ about him, shrieking. 
and buffeting him from either side until they fairly drove him 

H we wanted to please Paddy very much indeed, all we had 
to do was to catch an unhappy bat and let it f)y in the open, 
when he wouW chase and chivy it, even giving it an occasional 
nip. or something equally efficacious in producing sounds indi~ 
cative of deepest disapproval until he kist it among the trees, 
when it probably retired to Ihe nest bo.x, frtwn which we had 
unkindly picked it. In those days we used to persuade our- 
-s^lves thai the bat enjoyed the proceedings as much as Paddy 
did,; looking back, -somehow 1 am not so sure upon the point. 

But what a universal favourite he was ! Everyone who canie 
to the house fell in love with him, for he was a perfect gentle- 
man, and always showed himself off to advantage, unlike some 
of j_r adopted children, who w^re apt at times to produce bad 
impressions. 

The last time I saw him was the day I left home for a long 
sea visit. I went out to bid him farewell, and he swooped 
down to my shoulder and kissed me daintily in his own pretty 
fashion, talking meanwhile in a low, caressing voice. 

.'^nd thus we parted, never to meet again. Whether his. 
staunch, loving little heart could not stand the empty house 
and lack of comradeship -which he had hitherto enjoyed, or 
whether as autumn approached the instinct of migration proved 
too strong for him, who shall say? Suffice it, that in our 
absence he disappeared, and left a voM in our hearts which it 
was long ere Time filled up. 



"JACOB," THE STARUHO. 

By D. STEWARD. 

d.ACOB was a starling— I say was, for he is not. 
"Jacob" is a name starlings take very kindly to; it 
is a name that they will soon learn to repeat sooner- than 
any other. Perhaps this is partly due to the (act that it some- 
what resembles some of their natural notes. 

We have had two or three starlings at different times, and 
they were called Jacob — it suited them, both individually and 
vocally, equally well. 

Our last Jacob was a wonderfully clear talker, and could 
imitate almost any sound. 

He would reel off a long string of words, sentences, and 
sounds, and weave them, as it were, into a song, introducing 
some of his own rwtes and those of other birds in between. 

The effect was rather curious, and, I think, unique — but none 
the less exceedingly pleasant to listen to, for his melodious .voice 
was soft and clear like running water. 

When he had come to the end of this original song, he 
would start It all over again without variation, reminding one 
of Simon Davy and his companions 

" .^nd their talk was ever and ever the same." 

Jacob never forgot anything that he had once learned — he 
was, perhaps, exceptional in this, but I think generally speak- 
ing, thai starlings have far more retentive mcntories than 
parrots, ravens, and jays. 

If he thought loo much attention was being paid to " Joey " 
^a zealous rose-breasled cockatoo, who tried to n>onopolise 
everybody and everj'thing — Jacob would call, at firSt very 
softly "pretty Jacob"; if this met with no response, then 
" poor Jacob" in a louder key. and if still no attention was 
given him, he would begin his song, generally breaking off 
in the middle to call " poor Jaoab, pretty Jacob, sweet Jacob " 
in ranid succession, finally raising his voice until it reached a 
harsh pitch, when he was promptly hushed. 

There was great rivalry between him and Joey; when the 
latter talked or screamed. Jacob would also talk and sing 
loud'y, trying his small best (o drown Joey's unmusical voice, 
and at the same lime spoiling his own. Thus they would keep 
it up until one or oiher was removed from the room. 
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The Microscope. 

The Structure of Rhubarb. 



By A. H. WILUAHS. 



VCQ* remarkable breed, characterised by 
its black head and legs, white bcxly, and 
the develop [nent of a huge mass of fat on 
the rump; the tail being- short. It is to 
this breed that the African fat-tailed 
variety owes the excessive developm^iit of 
the ^asai portion of the appendage from 

AS the present time of year removes any clear by the addition of a drop of analine which it takes its name, 'i'he tail forms, 
dlHicully about providing the colour, such as methylene blue, to the ^g believe, a much esteemed bonne 
material, a little time spent in ex- object. - bouche. when properly dressed. 

amimng the structure of the " common or The merino, although pracilcallv un- 

garden " rhubarb will by no means be Some readers having inquired for par- known in tliis country, is one of the breeds 

wasted. ticulars of the "Postal Microscopical supplying the bulk of the wool-produce of 

For our purpose a verv tiny morsel will Society," I am able, by the courtesy of the i^p v.-orld at the present day. if. indet-d. it 

suffice, taken either from a tart or from secretary, to give the following informa- ^do^s not exceed all other breeds in this 

E'on regarding that useful organization. It respect. 

provides for microscopists (after they have Merinos, as their name indicates, were 
passed the quite elementary stage of the originally a Spanish breed; but in early 
study) opportunities for comparing notes jays the Spanish flocks produced more 
with fellow-Workers, and a medjum for the ^.^i ,han the factories of the country 
exchange of mutual advice on associated ^ould work up, and the surplus sheep were 
in consequence sold. In the year 1783, 
\„^^^°^ Louis XVI. bought a large estate at the 
'"'*'"''"'" village of Ramboulllet, some forty miles 
of Paris, where he established an ex- 
ve merino farm. Other flocks of 



matters.' 

Each member contributes ; 
jects each year, together with illustrative , 
notes, in a book provided for the purpose. 
These together circulate from member to , 



member, who add 
ination that they may p 
scription to the Society 
lainly not an exorbitant 
dent is the Rev. Gordon Grist, of Crad. 
ley, Malvern, and the secretary Mr. Leo- 
nard Sandall, of Oak Cottage, the Com- 
mon, Lingfield, Surrey. 



some that has been slewed ; the fact that 
it has been cooked renders it the more 
suited to our purpose, as in its then condi- 
tion it is the more easily dissected or 
teased out with a needle. 

Rhubarb is particularly useful for our 
work, as the details of its structure are 
not quite SO minute as they are in plants 
generally. 

With a needle pick out a scrap cJ the 
stringy pulp of the vegetable, place it upon 
a glass slip, and after adding a drop of 
water place a thin glass cover \bpon it, and 
then transfer the mount to the micro- 



AddiUons to the Natural 
History Masenm. 

Bt R. Lydekker. 
C OME time ago the M 



loies any mfor- selected merinos were subsequently ii..,^ 

ESS. The sub- ju,^^^ f^,^ Spain, with the result that in. 

5s. yrarly, cer- ,he course of a century or so the Ram- 

The P""**'- bouillet flock by careful selection were 

developed into a breed of smooth:bodied 

remarkable for their large bodily size and 

the excellence of their wool. The size 

of the Rambouillet is indeed so great 

that some years ago these meriiios were 

nick-named " etephant-sheep "; and they 

have also the advantage of being much 

hardier than their Spanish ancestors. 

Merinos, and especially Rambouiikts, 

have been exported to South Africa, the 

United States. .South America, Australia, 

Zealand, etc. The Cape breed ap- 



of Agri- 
culture for Cape Colony was ap- 
proached bv the Museum authorities P^^rs to be direptly derived fi 
(through the Agent-General for that original Spanish stock, and is now the 
Colony) on the subject of obtaining speci- source of the great bulk of the enormous 
mens of some of the leading breeds of wool-product of that Colony. The Ram- 
South African sheep for public exhibition, bouillet breed, on the other hand, is cx- 
A generous response to the request was tensively kept in France. Germany, 
made in the form of skins and skulls of 
rams of the r 



o and fat-tailed breeds, 

scope. wnicti are now mounted and placed on 

If you get one of the fibrous, stringy show in the north hall of the building. 

parts into the field, one that has been sub- The fat-tailed sheep, of which we give a 

jected to the teasing-out process, you will photograph, is one o( the most remarkable 

find that it provides splendid examples of breeds in the world, the tail being of 

"spiral vessels," lengthened cylindrical great length and also of excessive width 

cells with tapering extremities, which at the base. In the specimen exhibited 

E their distinctive title from the con- it is cdnsiderably over a yard in length. 



spiral fibre of which they 
formed. This fibre is very elastic, and its 
coils readily extend in response to the 
amount of the " teasing " process that is 

" annular celh 



life must have weighed several 
pounds. 

Fat-tailed sheep are met with in many 

parts of the world, but in few of them is 

the fatness of the caudal appendage so 

will doubtless also show strdngly marked as in the. South African 

' vessels in which the fibre breed. This appears to be due to that 



. series of rings, each 
separated from its fellow. There are . 
elongated cells of plainer structure. 



regular divisions at intervals; normally 
these are filled with fluid. Within the.se 
latter there are curious crystalline bodies, 
known as rapbides, and in the case of the 
rhubarb are composed of oxalate of lime. 
Some plants, and particularly those of 
the cactus family, have their tissues so 
laden with these as to render their 
branches exceedingly fragile and brittle. 
The microscopical examination of veget- 
able structure, such as the subject of these 
notes, will be made much more easy and 



breed, according to the general belief, 
Iso ing the result of a cross between 
"th Persian fat-tailed and the Afri 



(he 



nped sheep. The latter, of which i 
ftxample is shown in the same case, is 



Fot-Ulted shHp. 
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Russia, and other parts of the Con:inent;, 
and has been largely exported to Australia,. 
Argentina, and the United Stales. In the 
lasl-namcj country the breed now extends, 
from the .Atlantic to the Pacific, allhoiigfc'^ 
pure-bred flocks are limited to certain Sis-- 
Iricts ; and in Argentina there are- 
enormous flocks of chcMCe breeding. 
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Amateur Photography. 

NOTES FOR MAY. 



By F.^. 



£R5IUNE. 



wards success is to study the 
Jeading exponents, which is to be found 
The Country-Side and other journals, as 
Weil as in photographic exhibitions. 

But it is not meant that the work should 
he. copied slavishly. One of the greatest 
features in photography is personal 
originality. Study of good work shows 
the line of thing which is wanted; but 
even in high-class studies the worker may 
think that an improvement 
-and the thing is to attempt to improve 



A FTER April is done, there comes a shadow is cast by the flowers, and so that 

M time when- the camera is hardly ever they stand out and have a kwk of round- 

'- at rest. In the late spring and early ness and softness. 

summer, the subjects are so nuni«rous that A good studio is a grtat help in thisi 

it is almost impossible to deal with them but it is by no means essential. Any or- 

all in brief notes of this description. It dinary room with a certain amount of care 

has been said before, that the most profit- can be made into a good photographic 

.able course for the amateur worker to pur- studio, and hints how to make the best of 

sue is to ^ecialise on some given subject, bad surroundings are to be found almost 

This is really the only way in which real every week in the photographic papers 

excellence can be attained, apart^rom the which can be seen at any free Ubrary. 

monetary side of the question. An isochromatic plate, a spreen either 

A specialist in either flower work or three times or six limes, according to the 

animal studies can make more in all ways work which has to be done, are all esseii- 

than by aimless snapshot work at any sub- t'al. The screen may be the shilling 

ject which comes uppermost. So the gelatine film, m various rapidities, or it 
first advice for May, is for the amateur to ■ may be one of tbe higher priced optically 

choosesomespeciallineof work, and stick worked glass ones made by the Sanger 

10 it for the rest of the season. Shepherd Co. 

--■- studies are pecuUarly attractive ,. ^^'^^^'^ "?l^ ^™^" ''''^ '^^^^ ." 't ^^ 

r months The first step to- dispensed with are questions only to be 

- ^^^g deiermined by experiment. It is not 
possible— or e.vpedient — to lay down a 
hard and fast rule. But in one matter it 
is allowable to be a bit drastic, and that is 
where exposure is concerned. 

Flower work needs lonij exposurps to get 
out the fine texture of the flower and the 
leaf. This being so, the resulting plate 
must be over-exposed ; and therefore 
demands immense care in development. 

'be'mad7 Supposing pyro soda to be used, the 

Q^ developer should be made up with two 

these studied There are safe to be Pa-^'s o* pyro— instead of four~and one 

failures, but also there will very probaWv P"" of soda— also instead of four parts, 

be successes. The remaining five parts of the 

Fxperiments in lighting and backing measure— supposing an ounce one to be 

form a fund of interest; and it is probable used—must be made up with water. It 

that the attempt will result in the dis- w'" t*"Js ^ seen tha- the developer is 

coverv of hidden artistic Ulent when it weak pyro, with just a trace of soda to 

was least expected. Now for the tech- ^"" the dcvMopment. If the exposure 

■nical part of flower work. The great ob- h^^ bren ample, the picture should oome 

ject is to get the texture of the flower, out slowly and steadily, 

and not a hard, china-like effect. Harsh- From time to time, a drop or two of 

ness is no merit in photography, but in soda should be added ; and when the de- 

fkiwer work it is a positive sin, ~ tail is out the-same amount of pyro should 

The best way of getting soft results is be dropped in with the utmost caution, 

to give a most generous exposure in the The development should be continued till 

first place, and develop with dilute de- the picture shows clearly at the bafck of 

veloper, and the greatest possible care, in the plate, 

the second. On no account should bromide of pot- 
Snapshot work will rarely be successful assium be used. This causes patches of 
for flowers. If a flower border is taken, it unequal density, which clog the delicate 
IS most likely that a breeze' is stirring detail that is the chief beauty of flower 
which mo\-es the blooms and causes a work. 

snapshot exposure to be the only apparent The use of a tilting table is almost in- 

way of settling the question. valuable in flower studies, especially when 

This is the reason that photographs of doing such flowers as daffodils which have 

gardens are so spotty, as a rule. Even deep bells. Directions for making one of 

with the fastest plates there is not enough these useful accessories have appeared, I 

exposure given, and the picture comes out believe, in T^ta Country- Side. If it is 

Tiard and chalky. The remedy is to do dr'sired to buy one, a ircod model can he 

flower studies under shelter so far as may obtained of Messrs. Butcher, cal'ed the 

be, so that the blossoms may not be dis- " Primus." Another good dodcfe is to 

turbed by the wind. use a sheet of plate glass plated on the 

It is in the grouping and the lighting too of an old sutrar box. Th-s is lined 

that there is the scooe of artistic treat- with black oaner ,so as to give an opaque 

ment. A vpr\- good backing is an uncreascd hack<'rr-und, and the flowers are laid on 

sheet of nature paprr. This is attached by 'he sheet of p-lass, and taken by the 

drawing pins to a flat board, and placed camera being lilted to look down on them 

behind the selected flowers. The lighting by aid of the table referred to above, 

must be managed so that the minimum of A capital book for the flower wcrker to 



study is that dealing with the subject in 
the " Practical Photographer Library," 
edited by the Rev. F. C. Lambert. 

For the rest of May work, it may be 
summed up in the statement that at no 
time in the year is the light better. In 
the latter end of the month at mid-day. 
snapshots of i-3ath of a second may safely 
be taken on fine days with a three times 
screen. This ensures both_ clouds and 
landscape on the one plate. In the 
northern parts of Britain, ploughing 
Sludies may still be obtained; and what 
is still more interesting, plates of hand- 
sowing. 

A focal plane shutter passes so much 
more light than the ordinary type, that 
when using one. the exposure— even with 
a screen — may be put up to i-iooth of a 
second. But this needs that the lens be 
used at an aperture of not less than F. 6. 
Smaller apertures mean less speed. It 
is as well to bear this in mind. 

As a good many workers use bicycles 
extensively to get about with, a few hints 
on carrying apparatus may not be out of 
place. A small Turner carrier, either a 
Skeleton or a " Ping Pong," will be 
found to answer well. The latter can be 
removed from the clips when not needed. 
The tripod can be .secured by a short strap 
passed round the back forks of the cycle 
and then under the carrier. Thus a loop 
is formed and the tripod is pressed firmly 
against the back forks, so that it cannot 
shift easily. 

The camera with slides is best stowed 
away in a leather ease as this affords 
greater protection against dust, and also 
damage from tumbles, than the canvas 
sort. If the. focussing cloth is folded into 
a pad, and placed at the bottom of the 
camera, it acts as a buffer, and minimises 
the jar, Some people ihink that over the 
front wheel is the better place as there is 
less vibration. The matter is one of 
purely individual opinion, and I have tried 
both with success. 

Where a man ts concerned it is better in 
front as then it is no bar in case a rapid 
dismount is necessary. In packing the 
cyc'e, it is well to see that the apparatus 
in the bag is not at all loose, as in this rase 
a good deal of damage may be done. 
Each article -should be stowed away in its 
own division, and not thrown in anyhow. 
Finally a soare camera screw should al- 
ways be carried in the purse or on the 
watch chain. 



Our Photo. Competition. 

TwvIti GoiiuM In Priiei. 

We offer Priies to the extent of Twelve 
Guineas a vear for the b*5t photographs senl 
in by readers. This sum is divided into twelit 
monthly prizes of One Guinea. 

Photographs intended for ihe May com- 
petition should have their titles and names 
and addresses of Iheir senders wrillen clearly 
OB Ike hack, and should be addressed 
" Photo," TnE CoUNTHY-SiDK. 2 and 4, Tudor 
Strei-t, London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best pbolograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petiiors whose photos may be used. We re- 
tain (he right to use any photos sent in. 

Stamps should be enclosed if the return of 
Ihe photographs is desired in case of rejection. 
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POULTRY. 

The Sussex Fowl. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 

THOSE who reside south of the Metro- 
polis will have observed thai almost 
. all the breeds of poultry kept have 
excelled in what is known as table pro- 
perties, whilst the London markets have 
always displayed the Sussex type of fowl, 
which excel in size, shaipe, quality of meat 
and smallness of bone; in fact, their 
e appearance invariably 



In such districts as Heathfield, where 
fattening of poultry is a thriving industry, 
as far back as 'half a century ago, the 
Sussex (owl has been proved to be the best 
bird to fatten in the quickest 
time, but although such an old 
breed, except in its own county, it 
is seldom seen. 1 hope the publi- 
cation of these few notes may in- 
crease the breed's popularity. 

In 1903 a club was formed to 
advance its interests which has 
now some two hundred members, 
including many influential noble- 
men and there seems to be every 
probability of the breed becoming 
more generally known as I con- 
sider it deserves to me. 

The Sussex Poultry Club has 
drawn up a standard for the three 
varieties — viz., the red, speckled, 
and white, and as the illustration 
of the latter shows they are ex- 
tremely handsome fowls which 
richly deserve attention, and 
when our poultry show com- 
mittees give special classes for 
(hem, I have every hop« that the 
Sussex fowl will becixne popular 
for exhibition. 

Last summer when visiting the 
south coast I found many hun- 
dreds penned in the pink of con- 
dition at the Brighton Agri- 
cultural Show, and an examina- 
tion proved their wonderful depth of 
body and width of breast, whilst their 
lovely soft plumage was particularly at- 
tractive. A feature of this show was the 
display of dead poultry in which the 
Sussex fowl predominated and supplied 
the chief winners, ntariy couples being ex- 
hibited which, although but sixteen weeks 
old, turned the scale at 16 lb. a couple. 

The Sussex chickens are easy to rear at 
any sfason of the year and grow wonder- 
fully fast if well fed. Such birds are ready 
for the cramming machine, which is 
largely used in thai district, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen weeks; in fact, many 
are ready at eleveii weeks. 

Experienced crammers will admit that 
no other breed makes more rapid pro\\'th 
than the Sussex fowl, whilst they are not 
to be despised as egg producers, as they 
allow about 160 to 180 eggs per vear, 
which, for a flesh-producing fowl, is ex- 
cellent. There are three recognised varie- 



ties of the Sussex breed ; red (or brown) 
which in the cock has a glossy brown 
hackle striped with black, and a red or 
chestnut brown body and a black tail. 
The hen is very similar to the cock in 
hackle and tail, the remainder of pluniage 
being brown. 

The speckled variety is worthy of note 
and has a very attractive plumage. In the 
male bird the hackle is a rich reddish- 
brown, striped with black and tipped with 
white. Wings have wing bow red and 
primaries white, tail white and black, the 
remainder of plumage being black, brown 
and white, all of which must be as evenly 
specified as possible. The hen is some- 
what similar, the body plumage being 
beautifully speckled on a brown, white, 
and black ground. 



a tine white skin. Eggs are produced in 
abundance, even in the depth of winter, 
especially from those strains uf Sussex 
where the egg records are carefully kept. 

It may in conclusion be confidently 
stated that the Sussex (owl combines 
beauty with utility, whilst the pure white 
legs and their smallness of bone add to 
their value as a table (owl. 



The Light Suihi Breed. 

Ideal ubic fowls and eieelleot laj*rt. 

The Light Sussex, of which an excellent 

sketch is given, is highly recommended to 
lovers of poultry as a good all round fow*l, 
almost an ideal bird for the farmer's 
requirements, and able to adapt itself lo 
any soil or situation, being hard to tea' for 
a combined table and laying fowl, being 
exceptionally hardy and quick of growth. 

They have a snowy white plumage and 
with wonderful depth of body, it is seen to 
great advantage. Tht hackle is striped 
beautifully and tail feathers black. 

The Light Sussex fowl are invariably 
priifitable, and a capital breed for rearing 
spring chickens. The hens are indeed 
splendid mothers, whilst the chickens 
make rapid progress, always providing 
they are kept dry during the first weeks of 

Sussex fatteners testify loudly to their 
adaptability for their induslrj', fattening 
easily and quickly, carrying a large 
quantity of flesh on the breast and having 



DOCS. 

THE show of great danes and borzois at 
the Crystal Palace was a most in- 
teresting one, and the promoters may 
be congratulated on obtaining so large an 
entry as 337. Never before has there been 
benched such a handsome collection of 
danes, o( which, perhaps, the harlequins 
were the most admired by the 

, The Crystal Pa'ace Toy Dog 
Show takes place on May 7th and 
9th when, as usual, every toy 
dog of note will enter the lists 
for competition. Much interest 
is taken in the Hon. Mrs. 
Lytton's judging, as it is known 
that she does not approve of 
crippled Blenheim, and goes in 
for straight limbs and the real 
old type. The list of specials in 
honour of the judge is a very 
large and important one, and in- 
cludes as donors the names of 
Lady Anne Blunt, Lady Emily 
Lutyens, the Hon. E. Dillon, 
Lady Betty Balfour, and Lady 
Constance Lytlon. 

Mr. Handley Sptcer writing in 
the Kennel News apropos of 
Brussels GrilTcms states : " The 
English as a nation have natural 
aptitude for improving and de- 
veloping the quality of live stock, 
and having adopted the Brussels 
Griffons for our own .... 
have now the joy and satis- 
faction of seeing the Griflbn of 
our dreams, typical, alert, full of 
expression and quality, springing up on 
every hand." 

Mr. Hay Hutchison in the same paper 
gives a study on bulldogs' feet. His 
article is a very interesting object lesson. 
being illustrated wiih the varied types of 
"duck foot," "hare foot," the "weak 
pastern," and the ' perfect," where the 
toes are well split up, the knuckles pro- 
minent, and the foot of medium size. 

The London Bulldog Society have pro- 
posed the innovation of having two 
jiMiges and a referee at their next show. 

Mr. R. T Pye's brindle greyhound 
Platonic, who ran 'hird in the Waterloo 
Cup. has been sold for three hundred 
guineas to Mr. Mcgliston. 

Ladv Decies won the championship in 
Pekinese at the Foreign Dog Show, with 
Champion Peart. 

Judging from the display of French 
bulldogs at Westminster, the Parisian 
favourite is holding his own in Mayfair. 
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CATS. 



1 Condy and 



THE extreme prevalence of «ar canker 
amongst cals is <>ut!lcieiil reason for giv- 
ing; a few hints as to the best treatment 
of this troublesome complaint. The auditory 
canal of the cat's ear is peculiarly liable, from 
its open enposure, to irritation and inflamma- 

The commencement of *anl(er is denoted by 
uneasiness and itching, with spasmodic shak- 
ing of the ears. The cat will scratch at the 
root of the organ, which is generally hoi and 

If the inlerna] surface of the opening is care- 
fully examined, it ■ will be observed lo I>e 
Hushed and frequenlly dolled with minute 
vesicles, which subsequently rupture, and, 
mingling with the secretion in the base of the 
ear, give rise to an offensive brown discharge, 
which thickens and often completely blocks up 
the ear, causing great discomfort and distress, 

follows. 

Remedial measures ran 
adopted. Make some pellet 
bits of sponge, and soak ir 
water. Use a pair of Mun 
one after another of the 
cleanse out the ear of all a 

Then pout in"o the passage a few drops o( 
sweet oil. Make a funnel of a piece ol paper, 
and bLow down as much boracic powder into 
each ear as will lie on a threepenny piece. 
Then gently manipulate the root of the ear 
externally with the thumb and finger in a semi- 
rotatory manner. If ihU treatment is pursued 
daily, recovery (when ulceration has not oc- 
curred) is usually established in about seven 

The diet fer a cat with canker should be 
plain and unstimulatlng, consistifig chiefly of 
milk and fish. It rnu ■ • 

canker is frequently 

otherwise the former 
lor the prevailing idea that canker of this de- 
scription is incurable. 

Convulsions or fits in young cats are not 
uncommon, and occur generally at the age of 
about six months. These distressing attacks 
may be caused by -worms and indigestion, but 
more frequently are consequent on teething. 

Sometimes a kitten will start rushing about, 
knocking its head on the ground ; others will 
throw themselves on the floor, and become 
quite rigid. Care should be exercised in 
handling cats in either of the 
(hey will sometimes bite badly 
s and frenzied state. 
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CAC£ BIRDS. 

Note* about PBrrol-Keeping. 

EVEN in these days, when the keeping of 
foreign birds lias become quite a com- 
mon, and, in a great number of cases, 
very inexpensive hobby, the keeping of parrots 
is still rather a precarious and risky pastime, 
so much so that not so very long ago a well- 
known authority expressed the conviction that 
as regards the African grey parrot — far the 
best and cleverest of all the speaking parrots 
— less than one per cent, of the birds imported 
survived in this country for twelve months. 

It is a pity that this should he so. for the 
best recognised speaking parrcts, which are 
few in number, arc among the motl charming 
■nd entertaining pels in all the feathered 
world. 



The Time and Ag« to Bbt. 

As practically all these birds are natives of 
tropical or sub-tropical climates, it will be 
understood that the best lime for their intren 
duclion to this country is al the latter part of 
spring, when the temperature has become 
fairly equable and the nights are no longer in- 
.tensely chi,ly. 

As the main object in securing a parrot is 
almost invariably to make it a companionable 
household pet. a young bird should always he 
chosen — provided ii appears quite healthy and 
strong, and is well able to feed itself ; it can- 
not be too young, as the younger il is the 
more lame and gentle and teachable it will 
prove. 

Most parrots are of a treacherous disposition 
by nature, and are capable ol inflicting terri- 
ble biles when so disposed, so that a bird that 
is caplured when quite adult, and its fear and 
distrust ol mankind fully established, is always 
apt to make unwelcome use of ils beak when 

The Grey Pariot. 

As already said, this parrot, which is a 
native of Africa, is the foremost of the tribe 
as a talker. It is also one of the most difficult 
to acclimatise, which is, to a great extent, 
due partly to chills and to the popular error 
of ff*ding them largely on sops and scraps of 
everylhing that happens to be at table. 

Its proper food should consisi of a mixture 
of wheal, darl, canary, hemp, and a lillle 
maize or sunflower seeds. Any sweet fruits 
in season, nuts, and pieces of plain, dry biscuit 
may be given, and occasionally a little sopped 
bread, squeezed nearly dry. 

Offer il water lo drink once or twice a day, 
and give it pieces ol soft wood to cut up for 
amusement. Possibly, when first bought, it 
may refuse this dry food through having- been 
fed mainly on sops. In that case, it should 
have ils food vessels partly filled with the dry 
seeds, and a liliie boiled maize placed on the 
top, A lillle sop may also have lo be given 
for a lime until the bird is gradually weaned 
on to the dry seeds. Protect it rigidly from 
damp and draughts, and if it takes cold give 
il a few pods of chillies. A young bird can 
be told by having a pearl-grey eye. 

The Amaioiii. 

Next to the grey, the Amazons make the 
best and surest talkers, and qf the several 
species of Amazons the double-fronted is. as a 
rule, the best from this point of view. Alto- 
gether ihey are hardier and easier lo accli- 
matise than the grey. Here, again, sops and 
animal food of all kinds should be totally 
avoided, and a. diet ol seeds similar lo that 
given for the grey, but with a larger propor- 
tion of maize and sunflower, and the addition 
of a few oats, provided. A little boiled maize 
may be given twice a week, and an occasional 
bit ol dry toast, or raw carrot, will be appre- 
ciated. 

Indian Pirrakeets. 

Nc.ft in order, and generally at a long dis- 
tance, come the Indian green and Alexandrine 
parrakeels. These sometimes make excellent 
talkers, but are more difficult lo teach. They 
are very hardv. and rarely give much trouble 
lo acclimatise. 

The Wrong Kind of Grey Parrot. 

This is the besi term to describe the rose- 
breasted parrot of Australia, which is often 
sold under the name of red and grey parrot, 
so that many unwary buyers procure il under 
the impression that it is the real talking grey — 
a mistake that could noi be made if one remem- 
bered that the real grey has a grey-coloured 
breast; and this species has a rosv-red breast. 
It rarely malfes a good lallcer, aiid is greatly 
addicted to uttering horrible screams. No 
difficulty is experienced, as a rule, in accli- 
matising this species. Both Ihe lasNnamed 
species will do well on a mixture of Ihe seeds 
and foods mentioned above. 



Country-Side Library. 

wild Floweri In tbeir S«aiM». 

1HIS daintily-produced book by Mr, K. E. 
Hulme is of convenient size for carry- 
ing in the pocket, and should pro»e a, 
most acceptable companion for the chuntry 
walks. It is illustrated with eighiy carefui.y- 
printed coloured plates of wild flowers, bv 
means of which the originals may be easily- 
identified ; and the letterpress is not only asi 
might be expected, accurate, but il is emi- 
nently readable, giving, in addition to descrip- 
lions of the plants, much interesting informa- 
tion as to tore, derivation of names, etc. The 
arrangement is to take the flowers not in Iheir 
natural orders, but according lo the seasons — 
winter, spring, early summer, mid -summer, 
and autumn, but the author fully realises that 
"it is impossible in practice wholly to sort 
out our numerous wild gronvths into criticism- 
proof divisions," and so references are made to 
climatic, geographical, and geological influ- 
ences. To, the lover of flowers who does not 
profess to be an expert, this book is invaluable. 
(Cassell and Co. ; js- "<'■) 
A Girl't Garden. 

This little book is nol written for- those who 
have large, well-cullivaled gardens with plenty 
of means and space al their command ; nor for 
those who, possessing "a monotonous strip of 
ground, wish to secure a show of bloom, but 
have no great love for flowers, ll is writien 
for girls, especially those living- in the suburbs 
of large cities, who. although Ihey have plenty- 
of time, possess small means, and yet have a 
real love for flowers, and would like lo form 
a garden. The l)ook, which is quite elemen- 
tary, i,4 written in a chally, flowing style, and 
tells what should be done in ihe garden month- 
by month, beginning with Oclober. It is illus- 
trated by a number of excellent photographs of 
flowers, and is well worth Ihe is. charged for 
il. (Andrew Melrose.) 
The Princlplei ol Hortknltnre. 

This book, intended lo form an inlroduction- 
lo the theoretical side of horticulture, is bv Mr. 
Wilfrid Mark Webb, F.L.S., hon. secrelarv- of 
Ihe Selborne Society, and lecturer on the Prin- 
ciples of Horticulture under the Surrev Counly- 
Council. It is excellent of its kind, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated by a useful series of 
diagrams. For most of the exercises the 
microscope is nol necessary, although sugges- 
tions are offered to those who wish to indulge 
in more elaborate experimental work with the 
instrument. In an appendix there is given a- 
list of the various families of fknvering plants 
and of ferns, wilh a few facts of special use 
lo horticulturists; while the ind"x which is- 
particularly full, is corresponding) v useful 
(Blackie and Son, Ltd.) 
Tbe Book ol the Open Air. 

Published by Messrs, Hodder and Slough- 
ton in twelve monthly parts al is. net. The 
first number .of this justifies its title, for 
perusal of ils varied pages leaves on the mind 
a fine, breezy sensation as of having ramble* 
abroad by lane and hill-path under competent 
guidance. "In Praise of Rain'" (by W. 
Warde Fowler), " Some English Butterflies " 
(by Anthony ColleU), " The Flowers of Early 
Spring ■■ (by Rev, Canon Vaughan) and 
" Ancient Ponds " (by Waller Johnson) are all 
excellent chapters, informing and brightly 
descriptive. The illustrations in colours, of 
which there are five in Part i. are all highly 
artistic. 
The Complete Fltherfnan. 

A small but practical work upon " The .\rt 
of Ciiplurin" Fish with the Rod and \.-ne." 
The author, Mr. Waller M. GallicHan, 
thoroughly understands his subject, and is a 
good teacher. There are chapters upon salmon 
and sea trout, brown trout and grayling, roach 
and bream, barbel, sea fishing, etc., which 
should be useful lo those who wish to become 
expert anglers. (T. Werner Laurie ; is, fid. 
net.) 
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Answers to Correspondentt. 

SriOIAL ANNOUMOKMINT. 

SamitS : 




IWMd wllh thg B.K. 

Cat vlth Canker— Bathe the ear which has 
canker with weak Condy and water. Dry 
thoroughly, and then tkiw down bo rack 
f>owder through a funnel made of pa^er. 
Three or four applications ought lo cure the 
canker if it has not been of long standing. — 
(lo " A Recuijir Rb*iieh," Weston-supcr- 
kare.) 

BlacUdrd'i Eggi— The two eggs, present- 
ing, as you say, such a contrast in size, were 
hopelessly smashed in the post. — (to H. F. 
Blake, Colehurst, Rugby.) 

Plaat* Attractive to Bulterfllea and Motbs. 
—For butlerfiies the best flowers arc asters 
and sedums, especially S. spectabite. For 
hawk moths, jasmine, honeysuckle, lobacco- 
plant, petunia. For moths of various kinds, 
ivy, privet, sca&ious, candytuft, sweet william, 
peppermint. Most attractive of all are some 
wild plants, as sallow, blackberry, traveller's 
joy. rag-wort, hemp- agrimony, willow herbs, 
devil's-bit, scabious, and thyme.-— (lo Bee.) 

Early Waipi. — It Is quite the ordinary thing 
for wasps to be found early in spring if the 
weather is mild ; they are hibernated "queens," 
or fertile females, destitied to be the mothers 
of swarms later on. You will notice they are 
always very big ones, — (to H. H. Mxslen.) 

Name of Lwig-Talkd Til.— The British 
form of long- tailed tit a that known 
B5 AcTiduta totta, or, more correctly, as A. 
eaudata rosea, it being ohly a local race of 
the Continental form, A. eaudata; this, by the 
way, is distinguished by its pure white head. 
as it also hai the rosy blush. The long-tailed 
tit commonly lays about the middle of April, 
BO the nest on March 19th was cot so remark- 
ably early.— (to T. Nelson.) 

Feeding «t Frog, and "Miniver."— (i) A 
frog, no doubt, like other animals, eats when 
he can. and seldom gets (]uite all he would 
like ; I have no doubt one full meal a week 
would suffice him, however. (») Miniver is a 
local name for the stoat in its white winter 
coat, when it is more commonly known as 
ermine. The assumption of the " ermine " 
coat varies locally and individually, being 
universal in the high north.— (to M. Woott- 

Palnted Snipe and Comb oB Bird's Toei.— 

The painted snipe {Roitralula capentis) is a 
well-known bird to Indian sportsmen, and is 
also found in Africa, but it has never occurred 
anywhere in Europe. There are other species 
in Australia and South America, (j) It is the 
usual thing lor bitterns and herons 10 have a 
comb on the inner side of the middle claw — 
not the toe. It is difficult lo say what the 
comb is for, although it has something to do 
with scratching, as all birds scratch themselves 
with the middle claw.— (lo W. F. CoOK.) 

Landrail'i Early Airlval.- The landrail you 
found dead, caught in wire netting, at Bexhill- 
on-Sea, on April 71b, during S.W. gales, was 
early, but not a month before its time, as these 
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birds arrive on the aouth coast during the last 
third of April. The photo, was, unfortunately, 
unsuitable for repruduciion ; many thanks (or 

sending il,~<to E. F. SHGfliEKD.) 

IdentiUcalloa ol Bird*. — The bird you saw 
silting on a bush in Kinsbury Park on March 
igth, and making a noise like dock-winding, 
was probably a corn-bunting, since you say it 
was about seven inches long. The other bird 
you saw in Queen's Wood, small and brown, 
and singing " Iwil-wil-r-r-r-twit-wit, and 
twit-wit, twil-wit," is not easy lo identify from 
the description. You should try and get near 
eniMigh to the birds'to see if they are "bigger 
or smaller than a sparrow, and whether the 
bill is stout or thin.-— (to G. W. Gillespie.) 

"Nut" Identiflcd.— The "nut" you «end 
is the seed of Keitiia Bclmoreana, a palm 
which is found wild only in Lord Howe's 
Island. The seeds are imported into this coun- 
try and sold to nurserymen who grow Ihc 
young plants tn large quantities for use in the 
decoration of rooms, etc.. for which this par- 
ticular palm is greatly valued. The only 
specimen we know of in Europe that is large 
enough to produce seeds is in the large palm 
house at Kew. li is about 30 feet high, with 
a straigTit trunk 18 inches in circumference, 
and a grand head of feathery leaves each about 
II feel long. Your nut has no doubt "strayed" 
from some nurseryman's propagating house, 
—(to A. H. BowHiLL, Cargilfield.) 

A Velvety Twig.— Your specimen is the 
slag's-horn sumach (Rhus typhtnaj, a low tree 
with stout, irregular branches, and young 
shoots covered with a brown velvet-like down 
resembling that of a young slag's horn. The 
leaves are large, pinnate as in the ash, and 
in the autumn they assume a rich orange-red 
colour. The plant is a native o( North 
America, but it is now fairly common in 
British gardens.— (to W. H. Groser, Crouch 
End.) 

Freak Rok.— The " freak rose." of which 
you send tlowers, is a not unfrequent example 
of prolification. It is brought about by the 
flower axis being terminated by a monstrous 
bud, from which are developed leaf-like organs 
which are more or less green. We have be- 
fore pointed out thai a flower, such as that of 
the rose, ctmsists of a slightly modified branch 
bearing a cluster of modified leaves (sepals. 
petals, stamens, and stigma), which sometimes 
revert and reveal their true character. We 
have seen rose flowers with leafy shoots grow- 
ing from the centre of the petals, and others 
wit4i several superposed flowers all on the same 
axis. The breaks may be dassed with the 
beardjd woman and the crowing hen.— (to .A E. 
Saunders, Tretfgarne, S.O.) 

HhmcII.— There has not been any article in 
The CounTRi-Side on the common swan 
mussel, so far. The " fresh- water mussel," 
Dreissena polymorpha. is certainly found near 
London ; it was first noticed at the Commercial 
Docks, on the Thames, in 1824. and has been 
found even in London streets, when these have 
been flushed »-llh water from the New River, 
and forming a living lining to water pipes in 
Unford Street. — (to .M. Phjvass.) 

TIm Car* •! lnfMls~-The fcedioc oi infanii It a 
topic of intcrcsi. and om Udy readeis thould 
write ID MfiUDt' Food, Lid.. Uailboco' Worki. 
LoDdoD. S.£., (or a specimen copy of "The Cure 
of InfanK." a be auiitully.pie pared, illustraied 
book, which will be sen! free to those mcDlioning 
"The Countiy.iide." Il pivei a great deal, of 

Anoihet'°ILii™ boot'leiT" H?iii,"'oo Weaning," wS 
also be seal f.ee oa application. 

Miialki Owtalna. — Lady readers aboDt lo pDrchaie 
new co.iaini foi iheir windows, beds, eic.. alier 
the annual spring cleaning, would do weH to write 
to HessT< M. Gorringe & Co.. Queen's Walk. Not. 

m«liS!I!' stlo^n""£e' vrtloi^'de'^Kor'and qvSi- 
lies. These are of everr conceivable kind and pat. 
leiD. and some of Ihen are very beauliful. 

Nm Beat PMMim.— Messrs. E Brown and Son. 
have jnsl bioughl out new special poEshei'Tor 
qu"liiy'''are Kma.knWy' c'hcap.' 'ihey are Intwa' as 



B.EJ4.A. 

. ADVANTAOn FOR liBMBBM. 



B.E.N. A. (postal orders mutt be prepaid) at any o 
[hell branches: rij. Cbeapiide, E,C 1 ji. Ludeati 
Hill, KC; t>i. Old Broad Street 1 and iij, Oatori 



Objwti aad Alma if Um AMaelatian.'— Reader' 

iddretsed envelope aad two loose fd. ilamps. 
AKdrnatUw far Mtniln 1 WiM . '—Re gnlar Veadei: 



B.E,K.A. tUL'-The first list of members daisi- 
ed geographically with lists of Local Secretaries, 
leml-eTs who will idenlUy spectniens, Secietaiies 
■i tichanges. etc.. etc.. may now be obtalDcd on 
.ppllcaiion, ad., post free. Postal orders preferred 



I, Well 



folk. 



Menbcn* Exchange. — Will members who 
have been in communication with Mr. H. 5. 
Cheavin, hon. sec. of the Members' Exchange, 
kindly allow the matters in which they are in- 
terested to stand over tor a little while, as be- 
fore proceeding with the j>usiness of the ex- 
change there are one or two points which Mr. 
Cheavln wishes to discuss with Mr. E. Kay 
Robinson. Mr, Robinson has gone abroad 
after his recent illness, and will not be back 
for a week or two. 

BotanUti' Mutnal AM.— Mr. J, G. Tftomas, 
of All Saints* School, Elslon, Newark-on- 
Trcnt, writes t — " Seeing that such a feeling 
of good fellowship exists between the members 
of the B.E.N. A., I thought, perhaps, that some 
of them who are owners of a good press for 
preserving plants, etc., would undertake to 
preserve and presa specimens sent to ihem. It 
is very probaUe that some of us come across a 
rare specimen which we wish to preserve, 
and, instead of spoiling its beauty by our 
amateur efforts at pressing, it would be so 
much nicer to have it done properly. Of 
course, 1 do not mean that this trouble should 
be given gratis. Would you suggest this in 
your valuable paper? What do you think of 
Ihe suggeslkin that members who are living in 
the same counties, who take on interest in 
botany, should meet together at places where 
any plant of interest ctHild be viewed? It 
would provide a pleasant Nature ramble or 
cycle run, and through the medium of your 
paper members could state any rare plant 
which grovrs i-i\ their vicinity, so that others 
who possibly may not be acquainted with il 
may have a chance of examining it in its. 
place ol growth. A meeting place could be 
decided on, and other points arranged. I 
leave Ihe suggestion to be enlai^ed upon." 

A Micro. Evening.— An At Home, in con- 
nection with the East Dulwich centre, of which 
Mr. C, Acult lis hon, secretary, was held on 
the last Saturday in March, when the cveni;-g 
was devoted to the microscope. Mr. C. !■:. 
Heath, of Heme Hifl, had charge of the even- 
ing, and had on view ax instniments, amongst 
which were Watson's "Van Heurk " with 
1-in. objective. Stewards, Stewards' S"tudenis 
with i-in. objective, lo which polariwd light 
and dark ground illumination by spot lens, to 
which were filled Miltiken and Lawlcv's 
Students wi'lh a-in. objective. Upwards of 
three hundred slides were on view, amongst 
which were diatoms (rem the Isle of Arran, 
and other deposits, scales from eel, sole, and 
various lepidoptera, also a large number of 
entomological and general objects, of which 
an insect from Ceylon, Tinges, hysterccl!us, and 
a slide of rhinoccrous horn, viewrd by polar- 
ized light, were mtich adm'red. The mem- 
bers expressed iheir appreciation to Mr. Heath 
for Ihe trouble he had taken, nnd the interest 
thai he lakes in Ihe miscroscop*. 
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The Garden. 



A New Hardy Heath. 

ERICA VEITCHII. 



JH E value of Ihe hardy heaths m decor- 
ative gardening is now telng reeog- 

Forthe.ma.lgr<.nnonsetn.r.,sagooo ^ ""^' " 'S '"'^''I'V'ilj'^™ 't 

TU Eltthii G>ide>. deal 10 be Slid in favour of pot^oltlvaiion. "f" In an ord.na^ light garden sal 

nLTHOUGH the eultivalor who ha. The pla^s are „K,re easily „nlrolled, and f^.^rge'Tn;:™"".""'' a y'irTT^o" 

A been industrious early in the year wJlh good management, escellent results 1""« '^'^f'"^ oim^nsTonB - y 

^ will now have much the best of it. are readily obtainable. ' The largest are E. lusitanica, and E. 

the advent of May brings no marked V\^ favour the growing of either one plant arborea, the latter being the plant from 

diminution of work to be done in this having two brandies, or two cordon plants the wood of which' (he briar (bruzere) 

department. The repairing of losses by in a twelve inch pot. Room should be left pipes are made. We have seen bushes of 

slugs, bad germination, etc., must, in for top-dressing, and as soil good fibrous these two from six to eight feet high, and 

particular, be immediately taken in hand, kiam which has been stacked for twelve in the south of England they a™ 

There are also sowings to be made for months is to be preferred. \Vt do not 

succession, and it is not yet too late to set commend the employment of a rich c 
about preparing tor a stock of 



r greens. Where the lack 
of suitable accommodation has 
prevented their being s'arted 
earlier seeds of such tender 
plants as cucumbers, marrows. 
and capsicums may now be sown 
out-of-doors. Sho'-ld the 

weather be unfavourable it will, 
however, be best to wait utitil it 
is more settled and sunnier. 

Weeds of all kinds are readily 
destroyed in the seedling stage, 
but they will cause infinite future 
trouble if neglected now. At this 
season, therefore, it is important 
to be liberal in the use of the 
hoe. To water freely and altew 
the Surface of the soil to become 
drv, then pulverize it finely, and 
maintain it in this condition, in 
which state it will not readily dry 
up beneath, is, moreover, a 
valuable recipe for the saving of 
labour in future watering. 

The time has come when these 
should be sown freely. Whilst 
everybody appears to appreciate 
the' good -quaii lies of the scarlet- 
runner, dwarf kidney beans 
are not grown to the extent that 
we consider they should be. 
They possess the great merit of 
coming into bearing extremely 
quickly, and if sown thinly and 
kept well picked they will crop - 
freely. The waxpod or butter 
beans merit a trial, and some of . 
the newer dwarf kidney sorts 
have the advantage of being 
practically stringless. 

Should broad beans be taken possession 
of bv the black fly, the plants must be 
topped. As the insects only eat the 
youngest leaves at the top of the plant, 
doing this will effectively check them. 
Broad beans should be picked and eaten 
when quite young and tender. At the 
stage of development in which they are 
usually sold in shops we do not consider 
them fit to appear upon the table. 



re- naturalised, reproducing themselves from 
n seeds. 

A chance hybrid between these 
two originated in the south a few 
years ago, and it was distributed 
by Messrs. k. Vcitch and Sons, 
of Exeter, after whom it was 
named. 

It forms a shapely bush and 
produces white fragrant flowers 
in April and May. It is also use- 
ful as a pot plant, as is shown 
by the example here figured, 
which is a three year old plant 
that had been grown in a bed 
out-of-doors until last October, 
when it was dug up and planted 
in a pot. 

In December it was placed In 
a greenhouse whereit soon came 
into flower, lasting ^bout a 
month. It was afterwards again 
planted outside, where it is now 
quite happy. Here is an idea for 
the amateur in the country with 
moorland to draw upon. E. 
Veitckii is a first-class garden 
shrub, and it is easily multiplied 
by means of cuttings set in very 
sandy soil in June, and covered 
with a bell-glass or handlight. 

Garden Queries. 

P«riley ttlMked.— The box 

arrived broken, and ^^■e found no 

trace of the "grub." Probably 

wireworm is the culprit. Destroy 

the parsley, and sow fresh seeds 

at once in another part of the 

garden.— (to S. P. Retford.) 

Mutilated LaavM.— The elm 

Erloa Veltchll. leaves which j'ou sent have been 

A first dMsJgarden sh.-ub Ihat aa be easUy multiplied by aeua of cjllings. . eaten by a caterpillar or bet-tie 

when they were young. The 
post, but some well-decayed manure may, maple leaf is marked with the black 
with great advantage, be placed over the patches formed by Rhytisma acarinum, 
crocks. a fungus which may often be found on 

Plants for outdoor cultivation must not the leaves of the sycairvore and ' 
be permitted to become spindly in conse- maples. The patches first appear 
quence of being stood too close together. June, when they are ;ellow, but so< 
whilst to let them be starved and pot- change to black. Trees growing ne 
bound as is so often done by amateur the sea are most liable to it.— (to C, \ 
gardeners, is an equally mistaken policy, Whall, Ravenscourt Park.) 
hich can only produce unsatisfactory 



iults. 



Tomatoci. 



This crop will n 
attention of nearly . ., 

sown and grown on as previously advised, and care 
the plants intended alike for cultivation respect. 



The Cr«eiihoD8e. 

g the Plenty of air ir 
tf duce the flowers t< 

Hard 



now be given to in- 
t as long as possible, 

^ill also 

/ooded plants 



this 



under glass and out-of-doors will now be wit back after flowering to promott 
nicely forward. In Ihe case of the former making of strong new growths. 
it will have to be decided whether they G, 



the 



Tbe Uk «t Sflt.— Sir Edward C. Buck, iate 
Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue 
and Agricultural Department , reads a naper 
before the Indian section of the Society of Arts 
on Thursday afternoon. May md, on " The 
Applicability to India of Italian Methods of 
Utilising Silt," It is claimed for the Italian 
work that it is a great campaign againM 
malaria, with important agricultural results. 
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The Goosander. 



By SETON P. GORDON. 



UNTIL iS79this handsome durk 
British Isles, bul is now met 
ScDtlish rivers, where it reniai 
think, has its numbers 
birds pair in early spring, but tlie 
eggs are not laid before the begin- 
ning of June, or even later. 

They number from nine to twelve, 
and are similar 10 those of the mal- 
lard, only considerably larger, and 
perhaps also of a rather darliFr 
tinge. While nearly every keeper [ 
have met has told me he knows the 
bird well, yel not one has ever seen 
the nest, although they have often 
n>el with the young ones. 

The reason for this is that Ihr nest 
is placed in the most unlooked-for 
situations — usually well down an old 
rabbit burrow. I had for years 
looked unsuccessfully for a nest, 
until one day I came upon a rabbit 
burrow, at the mouth of which lay 
a goosander's egg, newly laid, and 
surrounded by several broken shells 
of a considerable age. 

Looking inside, 1 was delighted 
10 see a goosander sitting closely— 
so closely, indeed, that she wculd 
not leave the nest, although I felt 
the eggs underneath her, hut pecked 
vigorously at my hand. Thertf were 
altogether nine eggs, but the mother 
bird was only sitting upon seven, as 
one was lying at the entrance to the 
burrow and another was outside the 
nest further down the hole. 

When the ^gs are first laid the 
nest is only a slight depression 
scraped in the burrow, but a; incu- 
bation advances the parent bird adds 
quantities of down, with which ^he 
covers the nest when 
■he is oR feeding, 
which maybe for hours 
at a time. Although 
not exactly nesting in 
colonies, the goosander 
has favourite nesting 



1 fairly abundantly 









,1 pairt 



ing in close proximity 
to each other. 

I have noticed that 

the hen goosander is 
no! particular where 
she deposits her eggs, 
and I have seen a fresh 
and a last year's egg 
in the nest at the sami! 

be tiie case 
often the bird 
same burrow f 
than one year 
Wh 



that V 



I dis- 
turbed the hen birds fly 
rapidly up and down 
the river, quacking 
•oftly the while, and 
are some limes joined 
bv their mates. 

Last summer I was 
shown a nest of the 



thick fallen branches on an island. The hen sal closely, and by dint 
of careful stalking I was able to get within about ten feet of her, 
when the accompanying illustration was obtained. For nearly a week 
I visited the nest daily, bul the bird, if anything, became shyer every 
time, so the first photo turned out 

There were eleven eggs in ihe 

nest and a goodlj' supply of down, 
but, sad to say, the young ones 
were never hatched. One day a 
friend of mine saw someone wading 
across to the land, and soon after- 
wards heard the report of a gun. 
On wading over shortly afterwards 
i found the ne^il all torn about and 
every egg taken, aiid have no doubt 
but that the parent bird was shot on 
leaving the nest, and this notwith- 
standing thai the bird and eggs are 
protected by Act of Parliament. 

The young are hatched off about 
the end of June, and very pretty it 
is 10 sec a brood and their mother 
feeding by the river banks. The 
young are very energetic, and even 






old c 



L half 



Gooiftnden' Neit. 



swim and half fly along the si 

of the water with astonishing 

rapidity. 

Voung birds have been seen as 
late as October, but these were 
probably a second clutch, as the 
hoodie at times discovers a nest, 
then — poor goosander ! I have often 
been puzzled by the behaviour of the 
hen birds during the nesting season. 
When the nesting haunt is ap- 
proached several goosanders of both 
sexes, but chiefly females, seem '0 
appear from nowhere, and fly back- 
wards and forwards, quacking ex- 
citedly the while. This fact seems 
rather strange, because 
in the nests I have ex- 
amined the hen always 
sits very hard, whereas 
Ihe birds one sees flying 
backwards and for- 
wards must have left 
their nest if they had 
one, while the intruder 
was yet a long way off. 
The young grow 
quickly, and are well on 
the wing by August, 
when a keeper told me 
he killed s at one shot I 
Very often the oyster- 
catcher and goosander 



lity. and ' 



■ I > 



r/. *■ F. Kiri, 



i very nearly a 
bad collision between a 
goosander and -an 
oyster-catcher. the 
oyster-catcher, in its 
anxiety for its young, 
making straight for the 
former bird, which only 
avoided a bad accident 
by a desperate effort. 
The goosander must ^ 
do damage among the'' 
small salmon frv in 
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" Hov, gladly 'mid Ike de-j,, of dim. .and. and cxpo.ed m a amer. will pro.e th«se whale, ate rare which looks a. it 

My weary lungs thy healing gale— useful substitutes, and the kitchen "beetle- the species were only uiaintaine<l with. 

The balmy West or the fresh \arllt-~in- trap" may also be utilised, as cockroaches, difficulty. 

;iaie. in spite of their smefl, are relished by . u, u . ■ i 

Hn, gladly, -a-hile my ma.i,t£ /.„i.Jcf., many birris. Where the "c.bbaee-white" .H '• ™™ conceivable that =" •"'mf 

ro'e i / / j„„j',„i„ ,,„, „ I,, destroyed, they may might devetop a Jtrueture or habit <lis- 

Raund the eoel orchard or the sunm hrj'n, b;- thrown out on the grass for the birds, advantageous to it. if this were to tiie: 

A-a-aked I slop, and look to fud ' which, ihougb ihey seidom attack butler- .dvaniage of the species. The "nspra^- . 

mat shrah ferfumed the ,1, n.ai.l r,.,i„(. Oi.s on the win,;, a, they are n hard to ous patches on the quarters of the d«MV 

Or what a'ild songster charms the D„aj, citcb. will devour them readily enough if and the white tail of the rabbit, are sup- 

01 the eroi,.. ' put ready to hand— at least, this was the posed to fail under this category, as warn- 
ktHK .AK.«8io«. writer's eVricnce in the East. i„g signal, to the community, whtch 
« t « • « • neverthele.. make the individual eonspieu- 
OW i, the time of beauty and There ha, long been much diseunton a, ou.. In this way the rattlesnake might 
danger^too often conjoined in to the cause of the baldness of the rook 's really use its rattle, and the cat wave its. 
lifeifor the orchards. If the face, the older view being that this was tail. » warn their prey-uneonsc»usly of 
threatening winds, which pile up heavy c.ustd by the bird's thrusTing il. bill into "urse. A predatory species, which wj» 
storm-clouds from day to day. fulfil the.r the earth in it, entomological re„«rches. i~ successful and ""T ™»«' "• "»" 
menace, the wealth of'bk,.„i'n. p^mi.ing This view, however, »tms very improb- ^"•■;'°"'^/'?„"«„t5^;,!:£°' '",';; 
a bumper crop, may be squandered in «no iible when one looks at a rook s bill and ""i'^*'" . ^ .. ■_ i -. i_ ia i,^™ 
wild night. BecauL we grow apple-tree, observes that the nostrils lie in the front t^'-"""')M"^ V"' f!^ ' 
in exposed orchards stems a poor reason part of the denuded portion, which e%- depended on lor looa. 
for excluding Ihem, as we do, from our tend-, back to the tycs. Thus, if abrasion • ♦ * 
sheltered ornamental grounds. Surely the were the'cau.se, it would indicate thai the \ few Jays ago a man was walking 
world holds nothing lovelier than the full- bird habitually thrust its bill in over the along a country lane bounded on one side- 
blooming apple-trees lo-day. And, besides nostrils— a most unlikely proceeding. In by a bank and low h«dge. Suddenly, and 
the later glory of its rosy-golden fruit in observing young rooks kept in captivity, without for a few moments knowing 
autumn, the apple-tree seems always the and denied the opportunity of digging, whence it came, he felt a smart blow on 
special haunt of dainty bird life. .Among dteply, the writer has noticed that the beak |j,g instep and saw a thrush, though 
thi mossy apple-boughs the chaffinches shows signs of denudation all the same, stunned for a moment, make off with the- 
love best to weave the wonderful wool- this commencing on the lower jaw, white usual scolding which denotes a nesl. This 
felted cups of moss and lichen, which, the up;er remains feathered. Such a ^^^ found neatly built into an overhung 
wore they products of human art, might phenomenon is certainly opposed to the hollow in the bank. The thrush evidently 
be receptacles of jewels. On the same abrasion theory, and strongly supports ihc ^g^j (^^^ ^er nest at the sight of a possible 
mossy branches in the later summer young idea that the bare face is simply a natural source of danger about to walk right ii> 
swallows sit in cosy rows while their sign of adult age. It must be remem- f^ont ^.f her. That she collided with the- 
parents circle round twittering and taking br^red that birds which become bald when ^^^n's foot was merely a ctrinddence, 
toll of the mazy multitudes of little flies adult, such as some ibises, for instance, rendered the more possible since there 
that dance among the apple-trees. Here, frequently have feathered heads when ^.^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^jy ^lore or less tc- 
too, come the acrobatic tits all the year young. . ^^.^^ the' position the man's nest 
round, and here in the early year the bull- • . * . s^p would have brought him to. It. 
firch s rosy breast glows like a danger- The fact is, that many such indications i,^^;:^^^^, you observe the general practice 
«?",. r^""1^^?. '"!, Mi^'^f*P'''^"^'^• ■ of«ni'"«l'"'''t"'-'tyf"q"^"">-have^".«P: of birds hurriedly fleeing from nests in 
With flower, fruit, and wild hfe no tree is poarance of an abnormal or pathotog.cal ^^ ^n^^^i^^^^ y^ will discover that thev 
richer through the changing months. '— process. The rook, lor instance, is called . ^ .^^^^, dive downwards at first or if 
From"TheCountry Day by Day,"May by (he natives of Yarkand the " rotten- ,he nest is on the ground fly along the .suf- 
•""'■ • • • ^^■''''^u'TJ., ""^ ^"^"""^ ''f .t fi"** face. Of this habit robins offer common 
With the advent of fine weather, the know the bird, and saw one for the first g^^^,^^ ^he only exp'anation seems to 
birds become independent of our help in lime, would t>e ""'''"''". P"JJ'^"'"'"^ be that when the cause of their flight, such 
the way of food, but many people would bare face o •^'^'^'^T-^^^lhas teen before ^^^^ ^^^ 
be glad still to keep on terms of friend- P°'"^^ *;"V::i'''h °T ^^^i toThe the level of the nest, the fi-^t impressk,n 
ship dnd helpfulness with them, and so it ,. a weak >ird physically compared to the ^ that escape 
is well to bear in mind that there are still carnon-crow ; for all we know, t may he im probable otherwise than by 
attractions aviilihlp The chief of these also have a congenital constitutional weak- "^"'d De improDaoie oinerwise tnan ny 
attractions avaiianie. ihe cniei «i '■^"e k dashmg in the opposite direction, viz., 
IS water; a daily-replenished bathing- n^ss ot tne skin oi tne lace wnicn hi . '; . 
vessel— a big ftower-pan will do-placed in evitably leads to early baldness. aov,nwaras. ^ ^ ^ 

^rr'aTtlrif tre;e is no ttJrZlur! It must be remeUe'red that Nature is The arrival of the cuckoo is an annual- 

fl'iravSe'in onerimredia^te locality " careless of the single life"' ; if an animal -n' -d the fallaey that tt acquires ... 

at any lime of year. Such a bath should lives king enough to produce sufficient ff '"^r' ^' „"^t,;'^ 

not be placed tbo near «>ver. for fear of young to keep up the number of the '« ^''"^,YP^'^S^t^H^ .hLn=^; TmoW. 

cats; but it is all the better for being near species it does not mailer what happens P^-""'^ "^^ oS canll?«ly bkme tS 

an i^lated tree or open shrub on which '^^^J'^^^Jl^^^^^^^Z^^ o^Te■ btuZl c7ee^ oM^ir Ta^. em"! 

the birds can aliirht to take obseivatxons some otnerwise inexpiicjoie sirutiuies laii ..... . .- , - .> 

before bathing, ^'and preen themselvc, be understood. Thus, in some whales, bracing as i does an .mphcit belief in all 
-flerwards llicff are onlv three teeth, and those in their elders tell them. There can be few 
■ « « * the lower jaw. Thev are flat and strap- now ot ripe years of discretion who cannot 
Moreover a great varictv of insectivor- sh.iped. and ullimatclv bend over the upper own once to believing the ege sucking 
ous birds can be attracted bv the offer of jaw till they meet, when the animal is notion about cuckoos, any more than they 
insects Of these, the meal'worm. which practicallv muzzled, and can only open its can deny an infantile faith in the eoose- 
is easy to keep, and clean to handle, feed- mouth an inch or so. Ver>- probably it is berr>'.bush lheor>' of man's evolution, 
ing as it does on bran stale bread, etc.. thus gradually starved, but as the de- Let the fallacy live as a table by all means 
is much the best; but mealworms, it must formitv must take years to develop, no —this need not prevent an impartial eon- 
be remembered, will soon be turned into doubt sufficient offspring have in the sideration of the true habit"! of 'he curkoo 
beetles and will be scare for a tinie. meanwhile been produced to hand on the without which May in England would not 
GentJes, bred for the purpose, scoured in race; it is significant, by the way,' that be May. any more than without its showers 
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April would be Af ril. Laws for thu pro- 
tection of certain birds art: one thing — but 
popular belief is another, and, in effeci, 
more productive of good or evil as the case 
may be. When anyone can produce un- 
prejudiced evidence that a cuckoo has been 
seen to visit bird's nests and to suck un- 
broken eggs therein, a prompt 
of the case will be welcomed at 
office. We don't want jumped-at » 
clusi(<ns or prejudiced surmises, and pk 
note the cuckoo's insectivorous bill. 



Though, as illustrated in our issue of 
April 27th, ivy dinging to a wall will con- 
tinue to flourish after the trunk connecting 
the lop growth with the soil has been 
severed, it is not wise to experiment un- 
less you are prepared lo lose your ivy. 
Some foresters make a foint ol cutting 
the trunk c^ ivy they find on trees, as its 
embraces spoil the growth of their timber. 
Plants growing on the tops or sides of 
wails are comparatively common, the com- 
mon nettle, which — as we also in childhood 
found to our cost wasn't altogether true — 
does not sting this month, being the most 
ready to thrive in such an inhospitable 
site. It would, however, be a very difficult 
matter to continue the growth of plants, 
or to obtain them from seed, in such 
quarters. There must be tens of thousands 
of seeds which fall on walls and other stony 
siles to perish, for each one that germin- 
ates and grows info a flourishing plant, in 
the same way that a seed seif-sown in your 
garden outstrips your efforts by seed or 
transplanted seedling. After all, brick 
walls are made of clay and contain though 
in a very uninviting form the chemical con- 
stituents of soil, and the runner-roots of 
growing ivy, and the minute, uninjured 
feeding roots of seedlings therefore may 
And enough with the help of the air, to 
keep them gang — after they get a footing. 



of the charms of freedom 
and its wiM, simple life, with alt its 
dangers and ceaseless persecutions, is an 
adult rabbit, that it is quite hopeless to try 
to keep one in an ordinary hutch. The 
consoling presence of a tame doe even will 
not overcome the resentment of a wild 
buck to close confinement. Yet if you get 
a pair of wild rabbits and put them in a 
shed or roomy pigsty, and don't inflict 
your own scciety on them too much, they 
will thrive and breed with some indication 
of their proliflcness in freedom. But 
there is no more entertaining pet than a 
young wild rabbit, and it should be taken 
just before it leaves the nest, when with 
a little inducement after the manner in 
which you would teach a kitten to lap, it 
will feed itself, and very soon become fhe 
essence of conlkling tamcness ; <keing 
with its big eyes wide c^n in a coal- 
scuttle, performing its toilet with exacting 
care on a footstool, and hopping on to the 
knees of those who are kind to it with a 
cheeky charm, as much as to say. " Well, 
here I am," which makes one feel 
that "rabbit-pie is a luxury of the buried 



The cuckoo-pint (Arum maculaium)' will 
now be forcing itself upon our notice to 
such an extent that we almost come to 
despise its many interesting point-;. A 
gamekeeper reader has caJled 



to the frequency wiih which lords and 
ladies may be seen at this season of the 
year with those parts of their leaf-stems 
just beneaiti the surface torn up and 
scattered about. This, be says, is the 
work of sitting pheasants off their nests 
to feed; the idea being that they eat the 
plants to help them to maintain their 
temperature at the proper level for the 
work of incubation. And incidentally, the 
discovery of dismembered lords and ladies 
warns keepers that there is a " setty " 
pheasant's nest not tar off. It cannot be 
the insects incarcerated ternporarily in 
the flower cavities that attract the birds, 
for they attack the plants before that 
period and in a different part. 

The Agricultural Society's project of 
liberating a number of foreign doves — 
chiefly the Australian crested dove 
{Ocyphaps lophotes)— in the Zoo grounds 
will be watched with interest by many 
people. The ordinary domestic fawn- 
coloured turtle-dove is known to be able 
to thrive in the open, though an African 
bird by origin ; but this species, having 
been so long domesticated, is naturally 
subject to many dangers under such cir- 
cumstances by reason of its inexperience, 
and by there having been no elimination 
of the least wary spedmens. as occurs in 
wild birds. The Australian bird, unless 
aviary-bred, is not cpen to this objection, 
and it is known to be doing well at large 
on the Duke of Bedford's estate. 

It is curious how very few foreign birds 
have been established in these islands, in 
spite of the many attempts that have been 
made. Alt that can claim to be maintain- 
ing themselves in a feral state even locally, 
are the pheasant, the red-legged part- 
ridge, the little owl, the Canadian goose, 
and the mute swan.' TTie fact appears to 
be that foreign birds either cannot stand 
our damp climate if they try to stay here, 
or, if they endeavour to migrate, do not 
know where to go and so are utterly 
lost. Of the species mentioned, (he first 
three are not migratory, while the swan 
and goose are ha'f-domesticated, being 
commonly under private ownership or pro- 
tection. But there is no doubt that all 
these species wojld form an integral part 
of our fauna if the country were to be- 
come uninhabited. 

The Merry Month of May. 

Now calls the cuckoo all thn day : 
Thp kingcups glitter in the mead, 
.4nd warblers Mtig in sedf^e and reed : 

For 'tis the merry month of May. 

A foam of milky whiteness lies 
On orchards sloping 10 the vale: 
On breezy moors the lapwlngfs wail. 

And skylarks fadr in nzure skies. 

The woodlands wear enchanting (;reen : 
And green is every lealy lane 
That climbs the slope, and dips again. 

And twists and turns, no furiher'teen. 

A wealth of orchids in the wood — 
A haze of bluebells in the glade — 
Wood-sorrel shrinking in the shade — 

Wher'ere we look, 'lis fair «nd good. 

Ttie blackcap's sweet and witching lay 
Makes magic music in the dell; 
And other bird-notes rise and vwell : 

For 'tis the merry month of May. 

Ida Norua.-i. 



B.E.NJV. 

iBrttlsb Empire Natur4lists' Association], 
GUigow Hcetlag. — A meeting of the t^las- 
gow branch of the B.*.N.A. is being held in 
the Si. M«ngo Hall, S.S., on Friday, May 
lOth, at 8 o'clock sharp. On interesting 
programme has been arranged. 

Help of Mcmbwi Wanlcd.— The Nature 
Study and Recreation Committee of the Chil- 
dren's Country Holidays Fund would be very 
grateful lor any help from members o( ttie 
B.E.N. A. residing in or very near London, 
who would be willing to help cm the work of 
the committee by giving lantern lectures or 
talks in London schools lo children about to 
be sent into the country for summer holidays, 
or by conducting rambles in the neighbourhood 
of London. The committee arrange for these 
lectures, talks, and rambles to take place dur- 
ing May. June, and July. The lantern lec- 
tures are given lo groups of from zoo to 400 
children, gathered in some hall, in the early 
evening, illustrated by slides of the most com- 
mon birds, animals and flowers, which the 
children would certainly see in the country did 
ibey know whereto look. The lecturers either 
bring their own slides, or. if they prefer i(, 
can borrow about 60 suitable slides from the 
committee. Simple Nature talks on country 
sights and sounds are given to the children, 
in Ihcir schools on any morning or afternoon 
(Saturdays eicepled), illustrated by bunches oE 
the commonest wild flowers, twigs of trees, 
coloured pictures, etc. Small groups of chil- 
dren are taken for rambles on Saturday after- 
noons to Hampstead Heath, Epping Forest, 
Wimbledon Common, Richmond Park, or some 
other convenient spot, the children or their 
friends paying the fares. If any of our Lon- 
don members will kindly help in this work, 
will they be so good as lo write lo the secre- 
tary of the committee. Miss E, R. Philp, 22, 
Lavington Road, Ealing Dean,W., to say (i) 
in which of the plans mentioned above they 
can assist ; (z) the days and hours mosl con- 
venient lo ibem for lectures or talks ; (3) the 
districts they would find most acci'i<iible for 
lectures, talks, or rambles. 

Book Exdiangc— Mr. J. W. Thomas, 20, 
I,ocket Road, Wtaldslone, Middlesex, ivrites : 
— " I considei the book exchange, proposed by 
Mr. Davidson, of Glasgow, a most valuable 
suggestion, and 1 feel sure that such an ex- 
changc would prove a greai boon to many 
members. I may say that I should be very 
pleased to act as honorary secretary of the 
exchange, if it is decided lo form one ; antf 
therefore I suggest the following plan o( work- 
ing. AH members having any books which 
they are willing to lend should send a list of 
such books to the exchange secretary. If pos- 
sible, a very brie! summary of the contents of 
each book might be added. Any member re- 
quiring the loan of a book would then send to 
the Jion. secretary staling his or her require- 
ments. The serrclary would then tommuni- 
cale with the owner of a suitable book, ask- 
ing Ihat the book might be sent lo ihe address 
given. Immediately on receipt of Ihe book 
the borrower should write 10 the owner (whose 
name and address must be either written on 
ihe book or on a sheet o( paper enclosed in 
Ihe book), informing him of its safe arrival, 
and, at Ihe same time, .enclosing stamps 10 
refund ihe cost of postage. It would be best 
,to fix a period for which a book might beltepi 
—say, a month. When the time allowed has 
expired. Ihe book should be returned, and the 
owner should immediately acquaint the hon. 
secrclary with the fact ihat it has been re- 
turned, in good condition. If it is desired to 
keep the book longer, the hon. secretary 
might arrange this with the owner. It wouW 
be understood that borrowers would make 
good any damage done lo boohs while in their 
possession. I think that, managed on these 
lines, the book exchange would be a great 
success, and I am prepared 10 do all in my 
power 10 make it a flourishing branch of our 
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Qaerh&t A'lisv/ers, &. Correspondence. 




Corresp^ndtnts ti/ill jTi'oily oblige by writ- 
ing on om tide of the paper only. 

" Dramming of the SnlpC."— As the season 
is now on when Ihe drumming of the snipi- 
may be continually heard, il would be interest- 
ing, if, from careful obscrvalion, we could 
approach a st'p nearer lo solving ihe much- 
discussed problem aa lo how the sound is pro- 
duced. Since Ihe subject was first mentioned 
in the CouNlBV-SiDB 1 have lost no opporlunily 
of studying this curious bird, and afler care- 
fully observing with powerful field-glasses 
every movement of its flight, with the par- 
ticular object of discovering some clue lo tho 
drumming. I feel bound lo support Mr. H. P^ 
Rcbinson's theory, eipresstd in \'ol, IT 
CouNiRV-SlDfi, page izii, viz., thai the sound 
is produced by the wings, but he docs not say 
now. 1 have noticed that the sound is made 
during the downward swoop only, at which 
time the tail is expanded, and the wings 
vibratP somewhat quicker and with much 
shorter strokes, but the moment the wings 
assume their ordinary motion the drumming 
ceases. Mr. H. P. Robinson says " The lail 



the two outside tail feathers do assist, and 
Ihet the sound is produced by the friction of 
Ihe wing and lail feathers coming in contact, 
Il is q-iite certain that (he wings vibrate lo 
Ihe rhythm of the drumming, and this may 
possiblv be the explanation. — H. S. Wood- 
w -.Hti, "Colwyn, Falkirk, N.B. 

Arc Tlt« Dcib^ctUe? — I see you eonsianily 
rpfer to the question as lo whether tits attack 
buds or not. Neither the blue-lit nor greal-lit 
do, though they peck and eat fruit, but the 
coal-tit is most destructive, especially to pear 
bud-i. I have repeatedly seen them, and. if 
left, they will take every bud oft a bough, 1 
have seen them, loo, taking off and eating the 
small buds on the sides of young brussels 
sprouts. They eat the buds, and it is not for 
any insects which may be contained in them. 
If you were lo shoot a coal-tit when on a 
pear tree in March. I feel sure you would find 
its crop siufted with Ihe young fruit buds. — 
Charles P. Hooker. 

SmaUett Brllbli Mxin. 
mal, — Permit me lo say 
that Ihe statement, in 
your issue of the ijih ' 
ult,, that the harvest- 
is Ihe smallest British 



A FoMil Dragod.ay.— From 



illus 



, of i 



mpan: 



readers will see at a glance that whatev 
changes this beautiful group of insects ha 
undergone in the matter of colouration, 
however they may have increased in ihe nui 
ber of species, they have undergone little or 




change of shape during millions ol years. 
No less remarkable is the fact thai the largest 
living examples of the group to-day are but 
pigmies, compared with fossil specii-s, which 
have been met with more than once in Ihe 
giants — Mega- 



A Bold Weu«I. 

el a few days 
ago I send you Ihe account of it. for, being a 
keen lover of Nature, J was greatly delighted 
by this little creature, whose behaviour seemed 
. to me, from my former observations, very un- 
, weasel-like. While walking from Cranleigh 
to 11 i.n-v a few days ago. a weasel suddenly 
appeared at the mouth of a rabbit hole and 
stood watching me. On approaching him he 
darted back into the htJe, but immediately ap- 
peared again at the end of the hole (some two 
left in) and watched me intently. I kept quiie 
still, and he came nervously forward with 
short rushes until he was within a loot of the 
entrance of the hole, and about six feel from 
me : then he lost nerve and darled back. This 
he repeated several times, and then he dis- 
appeared. Almost immediately he appeared at 
another hole, and walched me from there; this 
time, when he went back into the hole 1 
went down into the ditch, and bent down with 
my face only one f6ot from the hole. He 
soon made his appearance at the end of Ihe 
hole and watched me doubtfully. He eochi 
advanced ahd had a long look at me, with his 
head held high, showing his white throat and 
chest. He continually disappeared and made 
a fresh start from Ihe end of the bole. Then 
as he was retreating 1 siiddenly squeaked like 
a .mouse and he at once became greatly ex- 
cited, stamping his little white paws and dart- 
ing from side to side in Ibe hole. Eventually 
he came right Outside the hole, less than a 
loot from my face, and watched me. He 
seemed lo have lost all shyness now, and when 
I stopped squeaking he still stayed close to my 
face, moving about with little short jerks, and 
itantly stopping to gaze ir 



-tor example, had a body no less ,„,ij, ,^, minutes he continued in t'hi 

■nglh, and wings a ^^j [j^„ [^^ ^^ frightened by my moving 

es was even ]arger. fatjip^ suddenly and rushed off along the bank. 

I saw him again some ao yards higher up the 

bank at the mouth of another hole, watching 

me as I passed. Never before have I seen a 



than thin 

foot long. Another speci 
having an expanse, across wings, 
than twenty-eight inches ! This was obtained 
from the coal measures of Commenlry. France. 
A Study In Eg gl.— Herodotus has remarked 
that the crocodile, of animals, grows ihe 
biggest from a small beginning : and I 
tainly remarkable that so large and 
a reptile should emerge from an egg 



free from fear. I should be greatly interested 
xr- lo hear if any other reader of the Countrj- 
ible Side has ever found the weasel anvlhing bul a 
so verv shy animal.— E. R. Buckell. 

Rat Killed by 
Tbrulb.— 1 went the 
other day to look at a 
C thrush's nest in the 
shrubbery of the gar- 
den here. The birds 
had their three young 



sessed by the lesser 
shrew. Sorex pygmaus, 
which, with the excep- 
tion of Sorex iuaveo- 
lens. is also the small- 
est of European mam- 
mals. The following 



Thi 



taken from Professor 
Bell's " British Quad- 
rupeds," second edi- 

length of the head and 
body, 2 in.. 6 lines; 
head, 9} lines; ears, 3 
lines; tail. 2 in., 5 
lines. Lesser shrew 
head and body 1.97 
hind-foot, .4 in. It w 
that the lesser ^rew 
the common shrew. Sorex vulgaris, by 
Rev. L. Jenyns. and until then the harvest- 
mouse was considered the smallest British 
mammal. — PiivLi.is H. Arundel, Ponlefract. 
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A Study tn Eggi. ' 

m python's tgg and od the right a cncodiie's 



IW.S.BerriJiie.FJ.-: 



I saw a 
side the nest ; two of 
the young birds had 
disappeared, and the 
rat was about to attack 
Ihe last one. As I 
looked (here mas a 
rush ol wings, and the 
mother thrush flew at 
the rat, an4 attacked 
o fiercely that it fell 



fro 



e tree. 



lyength of the 



. separated fro 



greatly superior In siie to a hen's. The san- 
Ihing might be said of (he python ; bul { 
many reptiles the proportion between egg ar 
parent Is more like what one is accustomed 1 
in birds. Pythons, unlike other reptiles. ii 
cubate their eggs, coiling around them, and 1 
such times, " cold-blooded " though they ar 
their temperature rises perceptibly. 



lying 



hich 
the 



ground quite dead, and a great pact of i 

insidi- was left beside the nest hanging on the 

I tree. The thrush immediately went and sat 

I on ihe nest quite calmly as if nothing had 

happened. I had no idea before that it was 

: possible for a bird's beak to kill a rat and rip 

reader know of anothiT 

, Gomshall, Surrey. 



open. Does any i< 
slance?-D. R. Hea 
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A Halrit of Ibc Spirrow.— I noiice that the 
sparrows about here are extremely fond of 
feeding off thr male catkins of the black 
poplar. Is this a common hubil o( these birds ? 

I Qo not remember observing Ihe fact in other 
paris of th3 country. The wood-pigeon will 
greedily eat the catkins as well.— t, \V. 
MuHHAV-MoHG*N, Bayswatef. 

Lizard Lotlng Us Tall. — Are all lizards able 
to drop their tails at will when alarmed? 1 
suppose Ihe idea is to (acililale escape? Mv 
daughter caught one on Chailey Common, 
Sussex, and placed it on the ground for in- 
spection. After fully a quarter of an hour, 
during which time il appeared fascinated, and 
allowed us lo examine and touch it, it at- 
(empted to escape, and my daughter picked it 
up, not by the tail, when it promptly dropped 
this appendage, nearly half its length, whiih 
«Tigg,ed ana jumped about.— E. M. S., N'cw 

BlackMnl'i Cnrlou* Behaviour.— 

Last spring 1 found a nest in a 
large evergreen in the garden, about 

II or 1^ feet f.'om the ground. I 
went up to it, and found a thrush's 

!g, which, I am sorrv to 



in the sunshine. A rough-haiced fox terrii 
is her companion pel, and although they en 
hardly be classed as friends, they live logetht 
and give each other a great deal of amusi 
ment and exercise. Thuldy is very dainty i 
her food ; bread and milk, a spoonful of crean 
and yolk of egg form her chief diet, and tin 
bits of cooked meat or fish two or three limi 
a week ; cherries and grapes seem hi 
favourite Iruit. She is exceedingly inquisitivi 

and likes lo see all and everything that comes ■ . ~u a . , 

■ ■ Thuldy is verv iSnd of being ""to the dawn at I 
■ ' ■ ■ K,,. .„;„,r. Ihe first week the 



Astronomy. 

PHCNOMENA IN MAY. 



. r\ LRINU 



Bf NorniAO Latter- 
May (he length of the day iii' 
close on an hour and a half. 
On the ist day breaks at i a.m., and 
'ilighl ends at lo p.m., the latter extending 
Ihe end of the monib. For 

brushed and combed, knd thoroughly enio^'s '"' "^.' *'^« "!' *"" "',^' ^^°"l ^■^° ^:™- 
awarmbath. She fears nothing but ihe mow- ^verag.ng a mmuteearher each morning 
.. ... , „ 1? f. n . _ Sunset lakes place oel ween 7.20 p.m. and B.3 

ing machine and dmner bell.— P. C. RaNkEn. , '^-„-,„ i„„„,hi„i„.; 

Well Dreulng In »erl.y«lUre.-A preity ?">- ""'*■ " ^""'^'" IfXB'hen.n^. 
custom is observed al Tissingfon, near Dove- "■" 
dale, in Derbyshire, on Holy Thursday or 4">' ' 
Ascension Day. ' There are five springs 
wells in the village, and these are prettily de- 
corated with flowers in a curious manner. 



she deserted. 



d there 



I quarter " occurs on the 
: 12th, " first quarter " on 
the 20th. and " full " on the 37th. She will 
^veral fairly bright siars during the 
but none of them sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to be specially interesting. The 
moon will also be in " conjunclion " 
wilh. or apparently approach near 
10 ail Ihe planels, and one of the 
principal asteroids on various dales, 
but the phenon 



in daylight 



spring I 

nesting 






}ush. 1 



powd that my informant had been 
mistaken, but more by accident than 
design I kncx-k-ed Ihe branch on 
which the nest was placed, and, sure 
enough, off came a bird, which, 
owing to the inleri-ening foliage. I 
could not identify as it flew away. 
[ expecled to find that ihe thrush 
had laid again, but was surprised to 
find il lined in the usual blackbird 
fashion, with four eggs. I have 
since noticed Ihai the cock bird does 
most, if not all, of thf incubalion, as 
I have seen him going on to Ihe 



1 visible in these 
__ , ... far as the prin- 
cipal planets are concerned. On the 
iilh [he moon will lie at her great- 
est distance from the earth, viz., 
252,500 miles, and on the iblh at 
her least distance, 222,000 miles. 
Of the planets, Venus and Sal 



rning 



also 






iill.ng V 



I pass, with black plm .^ _. 

bright yellow bill. Also, a thrush 
is silling on an ofd nest of her 
species, made at Ihe end of last June 
and never used, but I have not put 
her off vet (for fear of making her 
desert), so cannot lell if she has re- 
fined il or not. These two were the 
only deserted ncsls in the garden, 
but there were several in which 
broods had been reared last year. 
Did the birds select Ihe former be- 
cause Ihey were cleaner or in bciier 
preservation than the ones which had 
been used, or was il merely an acci- ''*<«''■) 
dental choice? There is a missel 

thrush's nest here in the unusual TTie loot 1 

situation of a bare open bough of 
a " monlcpy.puizle. " about 4J to 5 feel from Boards 
the ground, and I have been able 10 take covered 
several photO£;raphs of Ihe birds. 
CoLLEKETTB, Woodford Green. 



MoDftooM as P«t.— It may inleresl your 
readprs lo hear of a very fine specimen of the 
small Indian mongoose which has been an 
inmate of an Edinburgh suburban home for 
the last three years. Thiildy was brought 
home from Bombay three years and a half 
ago on board one of' H. M. cruisers. She was 
very much teased by the olTirers and has never 
regained her confidence in people in general. 
She never forgets her original owner, Ihough 
he may be awav lor many months at a lime ; 
she is always ready lo welcome him, and 
allows him to handle her freely. In his ab- 
sence she is parlicularly devoied lo two other 
members of Ihc family, always sleeping at the 
feet of her young master. She has no hulch, 
the, eiderdowns of ihe house being her cosv 
rorncrs by day when not basking in Ihe sun- 
shine, or on a tile hearth. She is never tied 
up. our only rare being Ihat she does not go 
out by herself. There Is nothing prettier 
than to see her frisking aboul in the <;arden 



Mi;rcury and Mars for the early part 
of the month. Mercury will, how- 
ever, become an " evening star " 
after Ihe 24th, when it will be at 
" 'iuperior conjuitclion," i.e., when 
Ihe planet, the sun, and the earth 
will be in a straight line, so to 
speak, with the sun irt Ihe middle. 
Mars will rise about midnight until 
the latter half of May, getting 
gradually earlier each evening. He 
will, however, nol be conveniently 
placed for some time yet Jupiter is 
still above the horizon in these 
islands for a few hours before sun- 
set, and should be looked for as soon 
as possible after daylight before he 
sinks into the evening misls. Nep- 
tune and Uranus are beyond the 
reach of all but the largest tele- 
scopes, al any lime. 

Meteor showers arc not prevalent 
in May, the only display of any note 
being that known as the Gamma 
Aquarlds, which is usually expected 
during the last week in April or the 
first week in May. The special in- 
ited iq thH way on Ajcrnsico D»y. teresl attaching to this shower is 

its suspected connection wilh 
arches and other shapes. Halley's famous comet, the -point in the sky 
clay half an inch thick, tfom which the meteors appear lo issue bemg 
then stuck to the clay in bor- significantly near the computed position of the 

^d in 1870 and I 
bsequeni occasior 



WeU-4reHlDg at TlnlBston. 



[M. H. Cecil. 



Lick to Ihc clay ii 
rJie whole devi 



i bowers 
, and lesser 
Though Ihe 



and flowi 

ders and mottoi 

placed in position on the well, and has 

beautiful appearance, as the illustration of one disph 

of these wells, which we publish on this page, agreemenl between Ihe t 

will show. Well-dressing day is observed as merely accidental. It is mun; u.— y^^. 

a holiday al Tlssington. and ^anv visitors go ihat careful watching this y*ar may have b 

in from the surrounding towns. A service is rewarded. On the 2<ilh another shower n 

held in Ihe church, and at its conclusion the be looked for. issuing from Ihe constellal 

clergyman and rongregation form a prores- Pegasus. 

sion and visit each well in turn. Ihe clergyman Among sleilar objects visible l'"-' ">" 

reading a portion of scripture, and the co'ngre- the most superb is undoubtedly lb: 

gallon singing an appropriate hvmn. 'ul object. Ihe great cluster in Hercules. 

Possessors of a star atlas wilt easily find it 

Movemcal ol the Cliifflnch.- Re your dis- between Ihe stars Zeta and Eta. rather nearer 

cusslon on ihc gait of the chaffinch, on Friday, the latter. With the exception of an even 

al Kpping, by hiding amoag the bushes I got more extraordinary cluster in the southern 

' " ' • ' . . oc . .. hemisphere this is the finest of its kind. It 

was discovered by Halley 






'ilhin 10 feet of a male chaflfinch thai 
feeding on Ihe ground. While 1 kept quiel it 
walkfd. but as soon as 1 moved il flew away. 
after hopping several times. I suggest ihat a 
challimh only hops when frightened, and to 
give itself sulficipnt impetus 10 fly quickly as 
soon as it takes 10 flight.— Yours truly. 
B.E.N.A. 4237. 



fiaiy star. Through 
large telescope it is a glorious speciarle of 

ime two Ihousand suns crowded together like 
iwarm of luminous bees. The constellation 

ercules will be found well above the eastern 

-^rizon throughout the month. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 



(Sent in by ttadert of Thb Countbv-Sim.) 



Notes from Bell Bock LighthouM. 

The atmosphere being, /oi 



On March i6lh, a large number of black- 
birds, song Ihrushca, skylarks, and several 
redwings, were aboul (he' laniern all nighl. 
On April 4th a barn owl rehired '<n Ihe kllchen 
window of the lower, and a mule snow bum- 



-(J.J.Towns.) 
Arrival of MIgruiU. 



8th. CiiiFFCiiAFFs calling; April i9lh. Willow 
Wren lirst heard: April list, Trf.e Pifit. 
There are no signs of the cuckoo, swallow, or 
of either of (he martins. Buzzards noted fre- 
quenlly, two or three at a time; A Merus 
seen on .April Sth. Pehegrise and Raves 
twice seen; April 18th, Carrion Chow's nest, 
five eggs, in oak tree ; April iiilh. L.T.Tit's 
nesl, one efifji also COAL-TiT building; April 
list, a solitarv WhtTB Wagtail noted.— (G, A. 
and R. B. Whylp, Edinburgh.) 



... Bandun, Cork, on .\pril 

'cL-;;^<!l;wa.^lS.Luzborou..h Rom^cv '^^^ Wcck'S WUd IM^ IB 

is morning {April 14(h) (or a long "time ; and _ PlCtllTeS. 

beautiful plumage, was got on the NluilTlMiitLES on April zind, sini-u which da[[j ~ {See page 373.) 

lantern. On the 5th, a large number o( ihey have sung every night.— (J. B. Hi[lii-r.) __ y,;^ ,|,e rascally crow tribe contrive (O 
wheatears came lo the lantern — the first seen Hooiije s"en at l.ong .Mar^ton, lilouccsitr- K ^^^^ innocent when thev are young; 
this season. Several starlings were on the shire, on April IM.— (Dr. W. Elliott.) *— ^jj^j^ p,.,.^ whether they are going to be 

lantern the same night. On the following gi^, s„„^ Etc. ' dark as in most cases or light, as in the 

«?- m^ir„n77Ji^ " ^"'^ "^"^' "''''"' \V*rKi..«AiL found e^hauste<l (no food inside jackdaw, are of a soft blu« or grey, and the 
oars, male and female. . .^ ^^ examination), in s-cond-storcy room in inside of their mouths is pink, wTiere Uler the 

On the lolh, a brambling was seen on the house at Mableslhorpe, Lincolnshire, on April extiTnal blackne^^s will seem lo have penc- 
rocki. and on the 13th a robin. At 7 a.m. ,nh. Ganset found dead, also foodless, in trated within. 

on the 19th, 1 heard the twitter of birds pass- next parish, Theddlelhorue, on April 17th.— a.- So it is with magpies ; and 10 both cases 
ing overhead when on the balcony, but could (J. Conway Walter.) il will be noticed that, as far as plumage goes, 

not se# liiem. Shortly after, «hile looking Wagtails: 1 saw nearly 100 wagtails to- the characteristic feathering of the parent ir 
'escope, I gelher on some telegraph' wires near Peicr. found i; ' " " ' 

April i8lh. Counted over .SO these is 



of birds. 



saw th; 

flocks, but singly, or by twos and threes, of the pied, and 

were passing Ihrough the field of the gli 

Thev would be about a mile distant from 1 

and all flying N.-W. towards the land, ju 

ing from the twitter J heard, and their tli); 

1 concluded they would be a 

pipits, larks, or wagtails. 

cold and fresh from N. 

, but had abaled, and 



these 
the pj 



irdiH, on April i8lh. Counted over .SO these is softer 

[he yellow variety, gloss which ei 
Several times they were disturbed by passing 3 and 

traffic, but after flying a short circle alwavs nut-like 

returned and settled in aboul the same plm*. cases, lo 
— (S. W. W., Abergavennv.) 

"rl. '^IndTad b'ee"n «!?'"« ^'"•- ^ 

ncM ai Melplash. Dor' 
than a week. I h 






setting in, had probably iiTade '"^ ^'• 
nigrants again seek northwards. For no" p^* 
•\ week no small birds have been sci """" 



I the r 



Bird life is scarcer here for a tew weeks at 
Ibis time Ihan at any other MJason of Ihe 
year. The winter-feeding; ducks, and most ol 
th? gulls, have gone to their breeding haunts, 
while the terns have not yet put in aj^ear- 
ance. There are, as vet, no tinv frv of Ihe 
saith or billet in Ihe rock pools nor suHirienl 
.■ ■> n-r low-waler garbage to tempt more ih.-in 
one or two solitary immalure gulls to remain. 
Occasionally a few ijannels, guillemots, and 
razor bills are seen passing, but there does not 
appear to be feeding for them aboul. 

Towards the end of March the first pinkish 
clump of the spawn of the lump-sucker (local 
name paidle-cock) was observed pressed into a 
corner of the rock, with the brilliant rose- 
colouri'd male already watching over his 
charge. About the middle of April, however, 
there were slill a good many bulky, repulsive- 
looking females swimming'up and down the 
creeks, app^irantlj looking tor suitable cor- 



the very outside twigs ; bul 
1 have though! there is a double clutcJi of eygs, 
as last year I found a thrush's nest with nine 
eggs, which Iwo birds sat upon. It this un- 
usual ?— {A. Spiller.) (Ves.- El).] 

Swallows seen at Baslow. l>erbv,hire, on 
Frktay, April loth ; returned to old nesting 
siip, bul have again gone awav.— (C. E. Har- 
vard.) 

l-o\c-TAil,i:u Tits : Pair found al Cardiff 
roiisang in their finished nest on April igth. 
but no ejijis in it.— [W. B.j 

Mirktd Birds. 

Riiok: White-headed si 



along with oih 
j6ih.— (.M. U. ( 



Toiiiin 



B:iv 



Mosi of 1. 
with a !;rp> 



skin, i 



do not — ;ip.nrt from the trouble _ . _ 

— improve the unsightlv appearance of paidli 
jenny in the least. Swimming slowlv in th 
weedy creeks, they are not in the least afraid, jojh, 
and. rising lo the surface, will swim towards '^f.p„ 



20th, at Maidstone, Kc 
Sm.ii.l Coppek si-cn j 

l,^rd.-^^. Hocking.) 
Noltn from Ouom.— 



17'h, ' 



illh, Tree.Pjpit, three hiard. 

Notes from Rlckmsninoitb.- 

n.tck of .lo to 41, Wfini-: W,m: 






nta£tp of leclh, belwi 



nith sh'.>~ 



ng a ( 

1 one i;ih, , 



and heard ; March t 



The females are seldom spen afti 
ing ihi'ir spawn, as staled, Ihe sms 
paidle-Johnnv, beini; left in chars 
some are indeed f.-iithful 10 Ih-ir I 

anything eisp put near Iheir '" ni 
carry away any small stones or w.he 

feed, for they do not lake anv bait 1 
them, and only once have I seen oni 
— taken with a baited hook, and t 
may h;ive got hooked aceidpnlally in 
of e'-arin'" nway the bait from the ' 



I the 



ing s.-ve 


al Will 


IIIREL he 


rd calling «'h 
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lOih. 1 
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and S..V 
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back again.-(H. R, [ 


Notej 
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—Our earliest dales . 



illings. Hilt the ckithing of 
ire, and shows little of the 
that of the t^d birds. 
4.— 'i'he cock-chafer, with its clean 
shape and chocolate-coloured wing- 
cases, looks almost good enough 10 cat ; but 
il has nothing else to recommend it, for it does 
great harm to vegetation. About now it be- 
comes common in all parls of the country. 
buzzing slowly about hedges and shrubbery in 
'he twilight with a disagreeable tendency to 
gel tangled up in ladies' hair. 

S and 6.-— The peppered moth is one of a 

small group of moths which, with their fat 

bodici and clean-cut wings, look out of place , 

among the lhin-bod,ied geometers where ihey 

* ""■ propcrlv belong. The large slick caterpillar, 

however, is one of the best known and most 

p, on Ivpiral ■■earth-measurers." The moth, ordi- 

sting narily black and white, is (me of itie insects 

Har- most' addicted lo melanism, pure black spcci- 

irdifT 7.— The bluebell, or nodding hyacinlh, is 

igth, now at lis best in many an English wood, car- 

-|wtingthe ground with its sky-blue Howvrs. 

It lives in woods because its enemy, the fiass, 

■dine "''" ""' fii^e " 3 chance in the open. Planted 

Aor^ in a flower bed, it enjoys the sunshine. It in- 

^ creases rapidly by means of offsets and also 

from ilB freely-produced seeds ; we have known 

a small patch of some hundred or so bulbs. 

■■^P"' planted in a wood, lo increase in about five 

years so as to cover halt an acre. The seeds 

April should be gathered in June, and immediately 

scattered on the ground where it is desired to 

oil I pst.ablish bluebells. The campions and ragged 

.Vpril robins (requenlly grow among bluebells, the 

i-lh conditions which favour the one favouring the 

ii-rs also. The bluebells and pink caii.win 

iwn here have for their companion n bram- 

, its voung, rich green leaves har.noaising 

ih iheir flowers. 

i. — The hawlhorn is popularly kttown as 

llay," no doubt because it is gay with 

v.Ts in that nionth. In Ihe North of England 

ihp flowers are known as " bread and cheese," 

and children gather and cat (hem as they do 

shi-ep sorrel, with evident enjoyment. The 

smell of hawlhorn blossom is disagreeable to 

some persons. Although usually planted to 

form fences, the hawthorn grows into a ffijod- 

siji-d tree under favourable conditions. 

calling The coral-red fruit or haws are eaten 

■r lluck ij,. bjrds. and the undigested seeds ,ire 

heard, pjp,-|(.(]^ hence the appearance of seedling ha'v- 

.mmon ,h„rns in all sorts of places. 

^■'.l '»■—''■'"' swallow's nesi is very readily dis- 

.each.) linguished from Ihe martin's by being open. 
IS vi'.ir while the olHnr bird's is closed up to ihe eavf 
in Ihe under whirh it is fixed, excpol for a small 
are: — enrrancp-hole.' The egsfs of Ihe swallow are 
nmnn ; also spotted, while the martin's are plain 
April whit". 
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TH£ WEEK'S Wa,D UFE IN PICTURES. 

(See page 372.) 



1. Young CarrioB Crowi, Coraus corone (S. Smith). 2. Young Magpies, firn ruinc/i ( i'. A. .Mcic-alfc). 3 and 4. Male nUT) I p 
Female ConnoD Cockchalcr. Mi-Monika vtilvnris (R. Hancock). 5 and 6. Peppered Motb, male and lemale. AmphydtiJifK*-^^ 
betularia (J. l^mbrri). 7. BlBcbell*. Srilla Icslalis. and Pink Campion, l.vchnis dioka (E. A. Golledge). 8. HawtlioriV 

CraliFsus oyyacantha (J. H. Crabtrfc). 9. Kelt 9t Swallow, llirumlo rvslica. fhoW. taken through ihe roof of a barn 
(B. Hanlfv). 
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Vegetables that Ought to be 
Better Known* 

Bf H. C. DAVIDSON. 

THE meagre lists of vegetables given in EnglisH^c.-italogucs 
are not drawn upon as they might be, while if we turn 
to foreign catalogues we find there a vast number of vege- 
tables which are practically unknown in this cuLinlry. 

Here are a few taken almost at random from a French 
catalogue ; Aubergine, eardoon, cclcriac, chicory, chou de 
Burghley, couve tronchuda, hop, niai;ce, mercury (Good King 
Henry), potato onion, patience, ranipion, rocambole, salsify, 
scolynius, skirret, and Stackys luhijera (Chinese artichoke). 
One or two of these are sometimes grown in English gardens, 
but even Ihe names of most of the others will be unfamiliar, 
though they are well worth growing, if only for the sake of 

One of the best of them is salsify. It needs much the' same 
cultivation as the parsnip. The seed should be sown in drills 
in April, but if the land is very' heavy, holes should be made 
with the dibber at intervals of nine inches and filled with light 
rich soil, a few seeds bci'ng then sown in each, and the plants 
gradually reduced to one to each hole. If the sowing is done 
too early the plants are apt to run to seed. The same thing 
often happens in a dry summer if they are not watered, but no 
great harm will be done if the Rowers are picked off at once. 

In autumn, before severe frost comes, the roots should be 
lifted and stored like carrots. Salsify is an excellent vegetable 
if well grown and well cooked — first boiled^ then cut into rounds 
and fried with egg and breadcrumbs and served hot in oyster- 
shells. So treated it resembles the oyster in flavour, for which 
reason it is often called the " vegetable oyster." 

The chief obstacle to the popularity of Stackys tubijera is, 
I fancy, Ihe cook. That important j>erson rarely likes trouble, 
and the small joints of the roots certainly do require a good 
deal of scraping and cleaning. But, cooked as recommended 
for salsify, or even merely boiled, it is decidedly superior to the 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

It may be grown in the same way as the latier, but, as the 
tops are dwarf, there is no need- to plant the tubers more than 
six inches apart and eighteen inches between the rows. The 
roots should be lifted and_stored early in November. 

Rampion, scolymusi and skirret are also tuberous-rooted 
plants, which may be grown and cooked in the same way as 
the vegetables just mentioned. R.^^lpio^ is a campanula, a 
native of this country. The only diflicully with it is its tendency 
to run to seed, but this may be counteracted by sowing not 
earlier than May in moist rich soil .ind in a shady position. 

Scolymus is called .sometimes the "golden thistle," in con- 
sequence of its yellow flowers and spiny leaves, and sometimes 
the " Spanish oyster-plant." It is stated in Nicholson's Dic- 
tioaarj* that the leaves and stalks arc eaten, like those of Ihe 
eardoon, by the people of Salamanca ; but it is chiefly cultivated 



for its root. .\s it grows three feet in height the drills should 
bp three feet apart, and the plants thinned out to eighteen 
inches. In flavour there is little difference between it and 
salsify. Skirret may be propagated either by root cuttings, like 
seakale, or by seed sown a fiMit apart in light soil not over rich. 
It is distinctive in flavour, and may be commended to those 
who want something new. 

The potato onion and rocambole both belong to the Allium 
family. The latter makes an excellent substitute for garlic, to 
which many people object in cookery ; it is very much milder 
in flavour. It is sometimes used in pickles. The plants are 
very prolific, producing bunches of bulbs not only at the roots, 
but also at the top of the stems. They are dried and stored 
like ordinary onions. 

The usual method of propagation is to plant some of them 
about six or eight inches apart in early spring. Their chief 
requirements are light rich soil made quite firm, and plenty of 
moisture. Liquid manure applied during the sumrner is useful 
in increasing the size of the bulbs. The stems should be sup- 
ported, otherwise they are ^ure sooner or later to bend and 
break. ,The potato onion needs rather more room, but in other 
respects the method of cultivation is very much the same. 

The hop is nearly always grown in gardens for decorative 
purposes, but it makes a very good vegetable. The young 
shoots should be cut when they are about the same length as 
asparagus. They should be cooked in the same way, and served 
with melted butter. Maize, or Indian com, is very popular in 
.America, and. though they are now obtainable in Covent Car- 
den, they are purchased chiefly by big hotels frequented by 
.\mericans. 

Patience is a species of dock, and may be used as a substitute 
for spinach. .\ hardy perennial, it needs little attention, and 
produces quantities of leaves year after year. They should be 
eaten when young. .Mercury or Good King Henry is another 
substitute for spinach. It Is grown extensively in Lincolnshire, 
\et for some reason seems to be almost entirely confined to 
that county. 

Besides the leaves it throws up a number of shoots, and these 
are cut from the beginning of .April to the end of June, and 
cooked in the same way as asparagus, which they rather 
resemble. It is therefore a very useful vegetable, well worthy 
of a place in our gardens. I'he seed should be sown in drills 
n foot apart in .April, and the plants should be thinned out to 
the same distance. .As they will occupy the same position for 
several years the ground should previously have been deeply dug 
and well manured 

- When they die down in autumn a little rich soil should be 
thrown over the crowns. Not much cutting should be done the 
following spring, but afterwards the plants will yield a full crop 
for a long time, in the same way as rhubarb does. 

Couve trouchada and chou de Burghley belong to the cabbage 
family. The latter looks like an ordinary cabbage, but inside 
is a small flower-head like that, of a broccoli. It requires the 
same treatment as broccoli, but is hardier. Couve trouchada 
is sometimes called the seakale cabbage, the idea being that 
the midribs of the younger leaves taste like seakale. As a matter 
of fact the resemblance is not very striking, and the Couve 
trouchada. as a vegetable, is inferior to chou de Burghley- 
The plants grow to a large size and require a good deal of space. 

The eardoon is a very favourite vegetable on the Continent. 
U should be grown like celery — the seed sown under glass in 
.March or April, and the plants transferred to trenches at the 
end of May. The soil should be rich and moist, the trenches 
four feet apart, and Ihe plants about eighteen inches. .As 
e.irthing up checks growth it should be deferred till the end of 
September or the beginning of October. The plants will be 
ready for use about a month later. Celeriac should be treated 
like celery, except that it does not require earthing up. The 
tuberous roots, when boiled, are intermediate in flavour between 
celery and parsnips. Chicory is another vegetable which needs 
blanching, but more in the manner of seakale^by covering with 
pots. The seed should be sown in April, and the crowns pro- 
tected from the light in the following spring; or the roots may 
be lifted in autumn and forced in the dark. 

The last vegetable on my list is the aubergine, or egg-plant. 
It succeeds best with hothouse treatment, but in warrn districts 
may be planted out like the tomato. The seed should be sown 
early in the year in rather a high temperature, and the pkint* 
moved into small pots, and finally into eight-inch. A warm, 
moist atmosphere is essential to success, and dtiring growth 
liquid manure should be given liberally. When six fruits have 
set each plant should be stopped. 
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Tbe Latest Notes trom the 
Zoo. 

Bj Fnnk Flna, B.A.. P.Z S. 
•T'HERIihas been quite a rush of good ihings 



Q.iiestaoas wortli Answering. 

PRIZES rOR READERS. 



1 the 

past fortnight. To lake Brhish creatures 
first, ihe pair oi while wild park cattle have 
produced a calf. There is notihing remarkable 
in this, as the parents were both born in the 
Zoo themselves, though of pure park parent- 
age. 

But this youngster is black, and though 
black calves are occasionally produced in the 
park herds, this is the first ever born at the 
Zoo. Of course, the fact that black calves 
are born at all lo these so-called wild cattle is 
one of the best arguments thai they have been 
once domesticated and bred white by selection, 
though at some very early period ; for no 
naturally white wild species has ever been 
known to produce a black or even coloured 

Other interesting cattle are specimens of the 
Gayal, or Milham {Bos frontalis), of the hill 
regions of Assam and other eastern parts of 
our Indian Empire. These are heavy animals, 
with high -ridged backs, and are typicallj 



WE invite readers lo send in brief answers 
10 the six questions below, and for the 
best single answer received we shall 
award a prize of five shillings. No reply should 
exceed one hundred words in length. Answers 
each week must reach us by the Monday fol- 
lowing the publication of the paper. We. of 
course, retain the right to publish any answers 
that may be sent in. Write on one side of the 
paper only. Address, " .Answers." X»iE 
CouSTBV-SlUK, 2 and 4. Tudor Street, London, 
E.C. The prize this week is awarded 10 
R. E. Warrier, L.C.C. School, Arthur Street. 
Peckham. S.E. 

Wby li II aa egg coiuwt be cully broken 
by prcMore on tbe eodi belireeii the pilnu ot 
the handt with fingers locked? Is there an 
.■nlhentlc cue on record where It hii beco 

It is very ditRcult to break' an egg by 
pressing dirt-ctly upon its ends for the 
reason that the shell is constructed on the 



" fl.tt " because the number of \ibraiions 
p?r second has been decreased. 

Why are cUniieyt ol maiiBlactoriei bnlH 10 
high? 

The chimneys of manufactories are 
ntude very high in order to increase the 
draught, and thus give a greater intensity 
to the fire. By this means more fuel is 
consunied, and a greater heat evolved in 
the same time. Wind, rain, and other 
atmospheric conditions have far less effect 
upon a king chimney tlian upon a short 
one. Within a certain limit, the longer 
the chimnej'. the greater is the draughl.. 
In addition lo this, the longer smoke-stack 
ensures a more thorough dispersal of the 
smoke and noxious fumes given off during 
combustion. 

Why doca whale oil pMieii tncb a dlMgree- 
■hie odoar? 

Whale oil is obtained by healing the 




iDlereillBg aniinab recently added 



a common cow, being as much while as black. 
There seems to be good reason for thinking 
that the Gayal is simply a domesticated form 
of the Gaur [Bos ^aurus). usually miscalled 



the " bis< 



1 India 



They are not very domesticated, as it is, as 
the primitive tribes who keep Ihem never work 
or milk them, and only occasionaliy slaughter 
one. the beasts receive no fodder, thouKh 
salt is given them, but ihey are sullicienlly 
domesticated to come home to the vill.ige at 
night, after roaming about in the jungles lo 
feed by day. Probably their owiters are real 
animal-lovers, and take pride in these pels. 

The chamois is an animal one reads much 
about, but very seldom sees alive. Therefore, 
tJic exhibition of a pair, from .Austria, in one 
of the sheep-yards just outside the elephant- 
house, will be a great aitr.iclion to many, as 
the animal has very seldom been on view. It 
mav be mentioned that the n-ol- of this pair is 
the smaller and shorler-horrpd of the two, 
bein^ doubtless a younger beast. 



principle of the arch, and is iherelore 
capable of resisting great pressure, but, of 
course, the shell can be broken if the 
pressure is adequate. The principle of Ihe 
arch is that lite materials composing it 
are so arranged that the force applied (im- 
presses all the particles of the arch alike, 
and prevents them being torn or overcome 
separately. 

Why li a BHlcal Inalrainent " Sal " when 
the itrlDgi are ilack? 

The pitch of a ttote depends upon the 
number of vibrations made per second^ 
the greater the number the higher the 
note, and vice versa. The number of 
vibralions made per second depends, for 
one thing, upon the tightness of the string 
— the tighter the string the higher the 
note. A string making 256 vibrations per 
second will produce middle C on the piano. 
[ ( the stretching force be decreased 
through any cause, ihe string will become 
slackened, and, when plucked, will pro- 
duce a note below middle C— i.e., it is 



blubber procured from the animal. Should 
the heat applied be only a little too great, 
or the blubber used even slightly decom- 
posed, chemical action takes place and a 
substance known as phocenic acid is pro- 
duced, and it is this that gives the oil us 
objectionable odour. If the blubber is 
quite fresh, and only gently healed, tha 
oil is paler in colour and not at all offen- 
sive to the smell 

Hnw can yon (ell an elephant'i belgfat with- 
ont leelsg the animal? 

Why do people who arc (bort-«lghted hr 
youth gridoally have thli tiiling corrected u 
they grow old? 

What i> the moM tlrlklng tiutBOce in moderir 
hUtory of tbe elevation ol land by Ihe agency 
ol an earthquake? 

Wby doei ■ Ore at night appear lo a pereoB 
at a dlitant snot mncb nearer than It really 
If? 

Hr> mining eTer been neglected In England 
ilnce Ihe Roman Invailon? 

Why h health benefited by cleanilDCU? 
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Amateur Photo graphy. 

On Toning Bromide Prints. 

By ANTTHONY J. PRESTON. 



lur iiotcti upon toning 
I bromide prints, wt give some (urther 
useful hinis. 

BLUE TONING. 
To Iijne bromide prints to a rich blue 
<oli>ur, they must be treated with the 
Jollowiny iron bath ; — 

Citraie ol Iron and Ammonia 

Potassium Fcrricyanide ... 12 grains 

Pure Nitric !Acid 3 drops 

Water 5 ounces. 

The water should be measured out and 
the chemicals added and dissolved in the 
■order given in the formula. This gives a 
«ch blue colour, which in a minute or so, 
develops into a deep Prussian blue. It 
the toning takes place too quickly — the 
rapidity varies with different makes of 
paper^use more water, and when the 
desired lone is reached, transfer to a clean 
dish and wash in running water for about 
half an hour. 

The beauty of the tune produced by this 
balb is greatly enhanced by immersing the 
print after toning in a solution of potas- 
■siuin cyanide. This --olution must be very 
weak, one part of cyanide in five thousand 
parts of water is quite strong enough, and 
the prints must be well washed afterwards. 

N.B.— The cyanide must be handled 
■with care as it is a most deadly poison. 
GREKN TONKS. 

Th.'re are two or three ways of obtaining 
green tones on bromid<^ paper, and when 
■the subji-ct is wt-H chosen and the print is 
■a go.id one, very effective results can be 
quite easily produced. The most effective 
pictures both for blue .ind green toning, 
are such as i:nssess plenty of contrast and 
■can easilv be made to produce the effect of 
moonlight scenes. 

Seascapes an- also v.ry effective «hen 
toned in these b.iths; e spec ally in the 
green balh. but the (oning jnust not be 
■carried u-« far or the r. sull will hi' spuilt. 
One of the easiest ways to produce a green 
tone U In take a red toned uranium print 
and immerse^ it "n Ih? balh given above 
■for blue tone-.. When the colour U judged 
. the print must be washed for 



was rather a ditlicull matter to obtain this 
tone, but now, thanks to the introduction 
of the sulphide bath, it i^ almost childitihly 

The prints intended for sepia toning 
shouW be full of vigour and clean, just 
that kind of print which would be pro- 
duced on a correctly exposed paper, under 
a plucky negative, by the metui quinol 
di-velop^r mentioned previously (see 
The Ci>u\THV--Sii)E. March 9th, 1907). 
K.at and weak prints do not produce a 
good tone at all. 

The solutions necessary are : — 



Poia- 



No. 

m Ferricyanide ... 280 grains 
urn Bromide ... 36ograins 
3 make one pint. 



abou 



r lifter 



Sodium Sulphide 6ograins 

Water to make one pint. 

The sodium sulphide^ which emits the 
objectionable odour of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen — -should be in transparent crvstals 
and fairly dry. It will not keep any length 
of time without getting liquid so that 
the best thing to do is to dissolve all you 
get straightaway. The solution will keep 
better than the solid, although a fresh 
solution will produce far better tones than 
one which had been kept very long. 

The modus operaudi is as follows; 
Immerse the well-fixed and thoroughly 
washed print in solution No. i, until it is 
completely bleached and the image is 
scarcely di-ci-rnible. Then pour off the 
solution inio another bottle (not back into 
the original) and wash the print under the 
lap for a few minutes. Transfer lo a 
dish containing solution No. i, and rock 
until the image attains its full vigour. 
which it will do in less than five minutes. 
The print will now be a rich sepia tone 
and must be wa-hed f.ir about a quarter 
i.f nn hour and dried as usual. 

In toning a quantity of prints, it will be 
found b.st to keep [he solutions in the 
dishes, pulling in the prints and taking 
them out again as required. Put the 
bleaching soluii,:n (No. 1) in one dish. 
the toning solution (No. 2) in another 
dish, and have a third for rinsing the. 



mosphere, so that prints toned by this 
method may be cons.dered as being as 
permanent as the original silver image. 
The fading of the toned image on a 
bromide print is usually due to atmos- 
pheric action — that is, of course, presum- 
mg the whole of the toning operations 
have been carried out with due regard to 
cleanliness. 

This being so, it follows that if we can 
by some means, prevent the air getting to 
the image, we shall be able to preserve 
our pictures. This object may be attained 
by spreading o%er the surface of the drj- 
print a small quantity of oil colour 
megfip, which preparation may be ob- 
tained from any artist's coloumian. 

A little of the meglip must be rubbed on 
the front of the print with a clean piece of 
rag, and polished off again with another 
clean soft rag— an old cambric handker- 
chief is excellent for the purpose. 

There are also one or two preparations 
on the market for the purpose, such as 
" Lustralene " and " Enamelene paste." 
These preparations are used in the same 
way as the meglip, and not only give pro- 
tection lo a print, but also produce a lustre 
and depth of shadow unattainable by any 
other means. For the benefit of those 
who have the necessary convenience and 
would like lo make a similar preparation 
for themselves. I append the follow'ing 
formula ; — ' 

White wax 5 ounces 

Gumelemi 45grains 

Benzoic ... 2 ounces 

Spirits of w'ne 3 ounces 

Oil of Lavender ... ... i drachm. 

The wax and gum elemi are melted tc- 
gpther in a pot placed in a saucepan of 
water and boiled, and the other ingredients 
are added with constant stirring. To 
those who do not understand the nature 
of benzole, let me say that it is art' ex- 
tremely inHammable spirit, and must on 
no account b; brought anywhere r»ear a 
flame. 

CONCLUDING RENfARKS. 

There are several methods of toning 
bromide prints not noticed in this article, 
but I think you have a good choice of 
tones and some proce.ssi's which are not 
at all difficult to work. Some of the ton- 



of 



Another wnv to ohtai 
add to the above blue bath. 12 grains of 
■uranium nitrate. Prints toned bv this 
method must be carefullv washed in still 
-water or the gnen uranium lone will b? 
washed away, leaving the blue colour pre- 
dured by the iron-'ialh. Red uranium 
toned prints will a'so acquVe a nice green 
colo-.ir when immersed for a few minutes 
in the full ;wing so'ution :— 

Drvirerchlorldeof "nn .. lo urains 
Water "^epnt. 

SRPI.V TONES. 

Of all ihc colours in which photographs 
can be made, that partieu'ar colour knnwn 
as " sepia " is perhaos the most admired 
and sought after, I'nlil quite rrcrnlly, it 









1 the t 



RKG.\RniNG PKR.M.WKNCi:. 

The chemislrv of thcs:' toning operations 
is in ev,'r>' case complic.Tied, and in some 
cases is almost obscure. The resulting 
prints are made up of combinations of the 
original silv<T image with some or all of 
the compounds used in the toning pro- 
cesses, and as it is rather difficult and 
sornptlnies well ni^h impossible lo con- 
trol the reacliiins which I'o on, we cannot 
be certain that the toned iniasre will be 
as i)ermanen' as the original print. 

The sulphide bath when prnperlv 
w.irked pr«luces an image consisting of 
silver sulphide, which compound, under 
ordinary mndilione. is vct\ stable and cap- 
able of wilhstandin,™- the action of the at- 



ing processes require no sn 
manipulation, which, considering the 
ease with which we can produce the 
required colours by other means, is hardiv 
worth the while, except for the sake of 
experiment. 

In all these toning processes, the print 
when in the various solutions must be 
kept on the mo\-e. and it is always better 
to thoroughly soak the print beforehand 
and to tone them while wet. The neglect 
of these two trifling precautions 's verv 
likely to lead to uneven action of the tones, 
thereby |-roducing a patchy and worthless 

Prints toned in the baths containing 
uranium should not be subjected to ver\" 
profoni'ed washing after the toning of 
some of the tone will wash away. Finally, 
prints required for toning must be well 
Pxed, and must be washed free from every 
trace of hypo. 
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Live-stock for Profit 
Pleasure, 




POULTRY. 

. By "CHANTICLEER.' 

ONE of our chief egg-producing coun- 
iries is Belgium, bul if we enquire 
closely into the methods adopted on 
the Conlinent.'it will be found there are no 
eKtenijive poultry farms or establishments, 
bul that by a system of collection the eggs 
are brought into various centres from hun- 
dreds of cottagers who give attention to 
poultry, and depend upon their birds as a 
means of livelihood, whilst the principal 
breed kept is that known as the Campjne, 
which for a considerable period has been 
the only fowl bred. 

1 shall not attempt to give this lisoful 
fowl's historv. Suffice it to state that since 
their iptroduction into Engand they have 
an excellent reputation for laying eggs in 
abundance with marvellous regularity in 
winter and summei" ; in tact, unlike many 
of the Mediterranean varieties, they are 
not affected by the severe winter weather. 

The Campine is not a massive breed, 
and, from a utility standpoint, it is an 
egg-producing breed, making no pretence 
to table properties, although they have a 
fair amount of breastmeat, and are not lo 
be despised as a small dish. They endorse 
the views 1 have so often expressed in the 
CouNTRY-SiDB, that " thc most active fowl 
is the nearest approach to profit," for they 
are wonderfullv active and very prolific 
fowls. 

The pullets often lay their first egg at 
sixteen weeks, which early maturity can- 
not fail to result in profit to their owners. 
Here I would give a note of warning not 
to hatch the precocious Campine until the 
spring is well advanced— say, April and 
May^-or they will lay in abundance in. 
summer and early autumn, fall'ng Into 
moult when the cold weather arrives, and 
cease laying during the winter, when eggs 
iirc dearest, iieldom starting again until 
the following spring. 

This unprofitable procedure, however, 
may be avoided by iiaiching during the 
proper months— in fnct, the first week in 
June is not too late. 

Campines, when allowed iheir liberty, 
can be kept at a very small cost, for they 
are except ion allv small eaters and splendid 
foragers, so thai in country districts they 
are slronglv rerommended. it is not sur- 
prising that our B-lpan friends found 
them so suitable for rolliige poulti y-keep- 
ing, which I am opiimi.stic enough to pre- 
dict will b? more generally adopted in 
Great Britain in the future than it has been 
in the past. 

The Campine's egg is a fair size, al- 
though I must .idmit (here are some 
strains which lav rath-r small eggs, but, 
bi- careful st lection, the si/'- may be con- 
siderably improved, not only of the egg 
but of the breed itself, and 1 am pleased 
to add ooultrv keepers on Ihis side of the 
channel have done much in this direction 
during recent years. 

It has been urgfd that the Campine, 
Braekel, and Hamburgh have one and the 



, but 1 consider exquisite 
fine pencilling of the latter very different 
from the coarse marking of the Campine. 

There are silver, also gold, Campines, 
each of which may be truthfully termed 
pretty and attractive, the former being the 
most popular, having a white or silver 
ground colour with rich beelle-green, 
mackerel markings or barring evenly dis- 
tributed, and forming as near as possible 
" rings " around the body. 

The comb is single and erect in the cock, 
but falling over the face in the hen. Kar- 
lobes while, and face red. The hackle is 
pure white; colour of legs is leaden blue. 
.'Ks lo size, the larger the Campine is bred 
the better, whelher for utility or exhibition 
purposes. 

Those who take up this charming 
variety of poultry will be pleased with the 
result of their labours. 



CATS. 

AT this season, when fiinriers are looking 
forward lo liners ol kittens, and the 
queen niolhers art searching frr com- 
fcrlable beds, it mav be useful to glvp a few 
hints. It is most imporlanl that all fptnale 
oals should be freed from worms before being 
allowed to breed, or even to mate. 

So often voung kittens fall viclims lo (hese 
pests, having surked in the disease with their 
mother's milk. It is quite safe lo dose the 
female a month afler she has been mated. 
Most fanciers know too well the symptoms 
which are suggestive ol worms in rats or 
liirrens. but beginners should take (lote if 
thi^ir animals have a ravenous appetite and 
yet seem none the better tor their food. 

Again, the appearance of Ihe coal is very 
tell-tale; the fur becomes "Bpiky" instead of 
fiepcy and fluflv, and comers come up in ihe 
eves, forming a sort of while skin. There 
are several r-.'Tnedies for worms to be obtained 
from cat specialists.' Capsules are preferable 



are never so pleased as when being talked to 
and the kittens duly admirtd. Others, on the 
■contrary, retient being looked at during the 
first days of their molherhood. 

They may show their displeasure by carry- 
ing off their kittens and hiding them. It is 
afler the first ten days Ihal a nursing mother 
begins to feel a large family somewhat tr^- 
ing ; then it is well lo place one or two with 
a foster. Sleep is almeel as essential as feiod 
lo young kittens, so when the family is com- 
fortably cuddled up together do not disturb 
them, and always avoid handling very young 
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DOCS. 

THE railway aulhorilies have again refused 
exhibitors ihe concessions in (ares to and 
from shows asked for by the Kennel Club, 
who are, nalurally, very disappointed at the 
repealed failures o( their efforts to secure tor 
the eiog-owners the same cheap facilities of 
lra\-el as are enjoyed by the breeders of live 
stock and horses. There's no such word as 
(ail, ii is said, but in this instance the goal of 

The Dane and Borzois Show has been a great 
success, and Ihe exhibition has done mudi lo 
advance ihe fortunes of the Danish hound, 
more especially the harlenuin variety, which 
mus.pred in numbers and great beauly of mark- 
ings and variety of cokiur. 

The blue merle collie promises lo oust the 
sable and while from its pride of petition as 
first favourite, and the recent shows in the 
North have shown that (or collie characteristics 
the merle now is stronger than Ihe old favour- 
ite, whose points have been exaggerated to 
such a degree that except for coat end ^ape of 
leg ha would be unrecognisable, and is more 
of a borzois rollie. 

Major Richardson is now showing the beauly 
and ulilily of his field and ambulance dogs to 
the Sultan of Turkey, who has purchased a 
trio for use in ihe Turkish battalions. 

The Ladies' Kennel Association are follow- 
ing in the (ootsleps of the Kennel Club, and 
forming a (Council of Women Representatives. 
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CAGE BIRDS. 

Hotw about HniM and Mule Bieedlng. 

THIS branch of bird-keeping promises to 
rapidly become one of the mOsl popular, 
as il is cerlainlv one of the most inlerest- 
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generally cats tike lo irar ims up ana iTnur 

Keating 's powder underneath the paper at the 
boMom of the box. 

Il is nol safe to put this powder on young 
kittens. It is much boiler lo ci'refully use a 
tooth-comb to rid Ihe titile irratures of Ib-sp 
troublesome insects. A nursing molher should 
not have solid food given al firsl, a milk diet 
being desirable. 

Later she will require ihr"- good sclid meals 
a dav. with milk al mtervals if she will have 
it. Some cats take a dislike lo milk al such 
times, and prefer waler. It is a mistake to 
feed the mother in her bed; il is best lo make 
her come out and lake her meals. Some cats 



Of course, ihe bpginner in Ihis way does 
ol ofien produce the besl specimen from an 
thibitjon point rf view. On the contrary, it 
. rather by a rare stroke of luck that ihe 
nvice produces valuable birds al the starting- 
oint. bul against Ihis he may al least have 
(O^nfiimcd on ^a^e ,178.) 



If you want to buy or sell 
Poultry, Dogs, Cats, Birds, 
etc.. try our Sale ff Exchange. 
See Back Cover. 
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(Conlittued from page 377.) 

the consolation of knowing that th« most ex- 
perienced and skiUul breeder does not produce 
the birds that are most sought after at will. 
Far from it, for (he niuch-coveled " light 
mule." which is olien literally worth its weight 
in gold, is always a tara avis, and I am con- 
vinced the breeding of it is oftener the out- 
come of chanc* rather than design. 

The Mnks tbat are Valnabk. 

The novice in this hobby is sometimes han- 
dicapped by having a wrong idea of what is 
wanted. A bird of good size and shape, but 
following closely the prevailing colour of the 
finch, is much valued by them, whereas from 
an exhibitor's point of view the mule's value 
increases in direct ratio as it approaches in 
colour a clear unmarked canary. A goldfinch- 
canary mule, for example, Ihal shows iJie 
finch parentage only in shape and position, 
and appears otherwise as a clear yellow or bull 
canary, with nerhaps an indication of thi 
scarlet f *■-■-■ 

ideal of a valuable " light " mule, as they are 

In a general way (he same may be said to 
apply 10 all varieties of finch mules. Although 
a really good dark mule has a certain value. 
It is trifling in comparison with what a light 
mule of even fair quality will always rom- 

How l(» Breed Tbem. 
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exists, as it always will until it is generally 
recognised that chance or " frenk " probably 
plays a certain part in the production of the 
typical light mule. Be that as it may. the use of 
a pure strain of sib-bred canaries will help lo 
accomplish the object in view infinitely fjisicr 
than working with any kind of i;rdi nary-bred 

There is a certain school who h'lM that the 
finch has a great influence over the colour o( 
tJie young, but although there is exiroftiely 
little, if any, co n vi nc i n g.. fmHwc e in favour ol 
the theory, it is best to, Ir tit the matter as a 
possible aid to attain ^e'MJjires, and select 
:inly the lighteat-cj Ailed tArhcs accordingly. 

D... .L. _■.-_! _!..«. l!_^-^ .^ ij^g proper 



Portugal Lanrel. 

It is not generally known that (he 
Portugal or Cherry Laurel (Cerasus lusi- 
tanica) will grow to the dimetisions of a 
good-sized tree. VVe lately saw in a gar- 
den in Chelmsford, Essex, an exception- 
ally fine example of it. 

In form it was not unlike a dwarf oak, 
bting 25 feet high, the trunk nearly eight 
feet in girlh, and the spread of the 
branches 105 feet in circumference. When 
allowed lo grow naturally, the shoots 
assume an elegant habii, and in May ihey 
produce a big crop of racemes of white 
hasrant flowers. 

Like many other good-natured garden 
plants, the Cherry Laurel is mutilated, 
starved, and generally ill-used because it 
is long-suffering. When a healthy 
developed example of it is seen, people fail 
to recognise it. 



Our Photo. Comtietition. 

Twein GniDtat In PrIiM. 

We offer Prizes to the extent o( Twelve 
Guineas a year lor the liest photographs sent 
in bv readers. This sum is divided into twelve 
monthly prizes of One Guinea. 

Photographs intended lor the May com- 
petition should have their titles and -names 
and addresses of their senders wriilen clearly 
OH the back, and should be addressed 
" Photo." Tfie CouNTHY-SiDB. 2 aiid 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3S. 6d. will be paid lo other com- 
pholos may be used. Wi 



Answers to Correspondents. 



-. poulbta, I* Mnd HNh mmmt* m ar* mI at 
wSalonl InlerMI lo fUMIah, OlrMt ky pMt, on- 
•tdtd inal inllli Moti MparMa qiiMtlMi UtM Oou- 
PMW (lim Hut M tut w*) *• 
-- - " — ■^MWi" 
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But the chief o^jSlfeWi 
ilrain of canaries, bi* aiM 
of consanguinity as is coflfstent with pre- 
serving health and -- -■ --"" ■■ - 
lacky enough to secu 
breeds a fair amount of ligtl 
its progeny, they should st 
cular birds through thi(4|^nd thin, 
chance of them some time or anoiher pro- 
ducing one of the much-coveted light mules. 

Sib- Bred 
As already 



latcd, the 



birds known by 
mis term are stmpiy canaries of any variety 
which have been in-bred by mating together 
birds that are related lo each other. Although 
any variety may be utilised lo make a strain 
of sib-breds, the Norwich or Yorkshire are un- 
doubtedly the best all-round sorts, as they may 
be had of a fair size, and have lots of colour 
to draw upon, as well as being of good shape 
and potiition. 

It is not advisable to start with small breeds 
or those in which the colour is naturally weak. 
because both size and colour must be expected 
to deteriorate more or less by in-breeding. 

As the mule breeding season opens generally 
about a month later than the canary season, 
this interval should be taken advantage of to 
procure a nest of pure canaries bred on the 
lines Just suggested. Hens that have pre- 
viously bred young light mules, or partly light 
ones, should invariably be mated with a near 
relative for this first nest, in order lo keep 
the strain in existence for future years. 



.; 7, Scagt-Watbl(r-s Nesl; g. Baby Peewn ; 
>t of Chaff.nch: lo. Young Thrajh«: 
un- Turilr-no,es; i--. R fed- Warbler's Nesi 
fBs; .J, Grass « Ring Sn=ke ; .*. N«l ot 
ii;; IS, Young Keilrels at ifaeii Dinnei; i6, 

[ Missel-Thiuth; 17. Nest of Panridne; 18. 

Young Spoiled Flycaicher on Nest; 10. Nesl of 
Whinohat; 90, Nest of Lesser Whilethrox: 
31. Mooi Sfaearw.iier's Nesting Burro* ana Egg; 
II. Man. Shearwater in Neslmg Hole; 13, Raior 
Bill's Eik: 14, Raior Bills oa Rocks; n, Lester 
Tern's YciunE and E«; 16. Common Tern, Ebb, 
Youni!, and Shell; 117, Young RinK Plovers; t» Ring 
Plover's Nesl and Egcs; ig. Shag on Rock; 30. 
Shas's Nesl aad Eggs; 11. Nest of Loog- 
lailcd Til; ji. Young Moles; 33. Nest and 
Efgs of Robin; 3*. Young Kestrel; 35. Nesl and 
EsBi ot Moorhen: i6, E=gs of Nighliar or Goat- 
sucker; 37, Nesl of Wild Duck: 38. Nestlings of the 
jay; 30, Nesl and Eggs of Willow Warbler; 40. 
Nesl of Red-legged Partridge 

H. BACH, POST FREE. 

WIM Floimr 8wln, Ss. H. 

RcMly lfnm«dlMaty> 

I, Musk Thislle, WaytaTinif Tree, etc: I, S«ee( 
WoodmS in bloom; 3, Wild Hyacinih and Dewberry 
Bramble; 4, Bro.id-kaved Gallic and VeUow Dead- 
noille; J. Dandelion in fniil; 6, Red Campion amid 
woodland herbage; 7. Bulter-bur; S. Wood Sorrel 
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■pMlnHM lor MtaMr*. A IW ■! aqMrt* I* pub- 
iWMd utth Um B.t.N.A. Ml t wmt*ft%. 

Food tat Tbrnilief. — Two parts stale bread, 
1) parts preserved yolk of egg. 1 part pea 
meal, and 1 part ants' cocoons, mixed together 
and made in a moist paste with hoi water and 
let stand4nlil cold, is a good food lo bring ui» 
young thrushes. As many live insects — even, 
small earthworms— as can be obtained should 
be given in addition. Tweezers are useful (or 
giving the latter item. Long-tailed tits cer- 
tainly make nice and lame pets, but we do not 
care about seeing these birds caged. They 
«'ouJd require a small box lo roosi in at night, 
(to F, U. Hobson, Studland,) 

Hedgehoga and Young Owli.— The hedge- 
hogs would undoubtedly be able to find plenty 
of food in your garden, and would do little, 
if any. damage so long as they remained with 
you. They have a wonderful knack of escap- 
ing whenever ihey wish, in spite of high walls, 
l^an beef or niuKon, pouiiry, or rabbit, cut 
into small pieci s, is very good, food for owls- 
when their naturiil food fails. If these sub- 
stitutes h^vv to be given for any length of 
lime, occ.-isionally add a few small poultry 
or pigeon feaihers 10 it to keep the crop in 
good order, — (lo -Ansflesev,) 

Bird as Pet.'— No, a Nangriest would not be- 
a vfry pleasant bird 10 have for a pet. The 
nature ol if! food makes il unpleasant in cer- 
tain ways, .All soft-billed birds are more or 
less unpleasant from the same cause, but as 
you prefer a bird of this class shamas or dhyal 
birds make most charming pets. For a sinatl 
bird — about an large as an English robin — a 
Pekin nightinsale makes a nice pet.— (10 Miss 
S, Paslev, Botlev.) 

Paraqiieli HMltlag — 'They are the Mada- 
gascar love-bird — a species of pigmy parrot. 
Examine birds and cages carefully lo see IT 
insects are present. Feed on equal parts o( 
white millet and canary-seeds, with a few oals 
added, and you may give seedy chickweed. seed 
heads of grasses, and a little plain, dry biscuit 
and sweet fruits, if they will eat the laller. 
Some will not. Add twenty drops of syrup of 
hypophosphiles to the drinking water daily for 
a lime. Why not keq) the birds together in 
one cage, as It usually done with these birds- 
— <to Miss M, C, Bedford.) 

" Stnbble BeMy." — The bird about the 
size of a lark, .with a song something like 
the sound of a cart-chain being dragged across 
a cobbled farmyard, which sits on hedj;eB, is 
no doubt the corn-bunting, a near relative of 
the vel low-hammer, which you say is knowp 
locally in Cumberland as " Bessv." — (lo W. 
Lowther.) 

Food lor GrauDBch. — It seems doubtful 
what the bird really is — probably the long- 
lailed grassfinch. .W these birds, ana also the 
gouldians, are very frugal, and will not touch 
a great variety of foods. Ordinary packet 
seeds must be very wasteful, as the birds would 
throw out more than they eat. The proper 
food is about equal parts of can.irv and while 
millet seeds, with a few small oats added- 
An occasional bunch of spray millet, a little 
mi\pd grass seed, or a handful of sweepings 
from a hay loft, bunches ol seedy heads of 
grass, and seedv chickweed wilt afford all lh# 
variety the birds care (or.— (to '" Errand Boy," 
Heaton.) 

(Continued on page 379.) 
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(Continued from page 378.) 
Soiled Flniaagc.— H badly soiletl, hand-wash- 
ing would be best if you knew anyone who 
understood how to do it. Failing this, give 
the bird a saucer three-fourths full ol' luke- 
warii water, and let it bathe as often as it 
likej. Cleanse the saucer, and give (resh 
wattr each lime it bathes. It will liottbiless 
soon clean itself. Next lime when cleaning a 
bird's (eel hold them for a minute or so in 
warm water to soften the dirt, and not in nil — 
(to Mrs. C. W., Porlishead.) 



The Microscope. 



Snipe Percliliig.— It is 

snipe to perch at times o 
H. Bickley.) 



for 



:c.-(to C. 



M' 



SBda> of Bom voA Ivory. 

JrCROSCOPIC SUDES of bone, teeth, 
ivory, etc., are very easily prepared,. 
...».«.■. o.'u.D .■.uuu.-B n»««.— -.»."- and are wonderfully beautiful. I have 

lake a practice of mobbing the crow f^und the following method very useful, as it 
's simple and cheap- 
.411 ihat is required in the way of apparatus 
. „ ^ . is the following : — 

F. J. Brell.) ^ j^alj f^tsaw ; two or three sheets of sand- 

Edgi oI CormorBDt or Shag. — Cornwall is Leeches Cbaogiag Skin. — The ordinary paper, medium and tine grain ; two sheets of 
not too far south for the Shag ; it breeds regu- medicinal leech changes its skin, as your ground gfass four to fi»e inches square ; a. 
larly along the rocky coasts of the South of horse-leeches have done. — (to .A, C, Budd.) little pumice powder ; microscopic slides and 
England as well as in the North, and Is more co»er^Iasses ; some solPd Canada balsam, 

common than the Cormorant in Cornwall The N<wU.— Otir recent photograph of newts .s With the fretsaw cut a section of the tooth 
egg is smailer than the Cormorant's egg not remarkably distinctive, but you are pro- or bone as thin as possible. Then rub it 
which measures about two inches in its lone *" "^^^ "* '" '"*"' ^^'"^ '"* ^'"°"'" "^*' between the sandpaper until it is reduced id the 

diameter ; but you would have to compare your —'l^* "e«ed newt has not the raw edge lo the thickness of a postcard, starlins; with the 
egg with identified eggs of the two spedi^to ^■'-"^''' ^ T '■'^•'^"^«"">' ^'^'^l-Co A medium roughness and ending with the fine. 
be quite sure.— (to G. Walerhouse.) t-orrespondent.) Take a tittle of Ihe pumice powder on Ihe 



tribe and other predatory birds, on general 
principles, as it were, so the occurrence you 

unusual, though interest ing. —(to [ 



Shedding of Snake'i Sklo— The way you 

observed is Ihe usual one for a snake to get out 
o[ its skin— this splits at the lips, and the 
snake simply crawls out, usually leaving th& 
shed epidermis reversed. The process is like 
pulling a stocking off one's leg.— (to E R 
Buckeli.) 

HnQimlag>Utd Hawk Moth.- The occur- 
rence of this moth early in April is certainly 
unusual, but it does not necessarily follow tha't 
it has hibernated because found' in a room, 
though this is prohable. It sometimes hiber- 
nates, but also migrates here.— (10 J, C. Mill.) 

N*wt» mi Frog» Feed your smooth 

I slugs, s - 



where the s 



and aphides. Place the fr 



'ogs spawn 



reach it. The tadpole .- 
nourished for some time by the remains of the 
yolk-sac in its body. When this is absorbed it 
feeds on the green confer void vegetable 
growth i therefore, place some of thlsv together 
with a little food of a fleshy natui-e, in Ihe 
water, which does not require' changing often, 
-(to W. H. Rodell, Littlehampton.) 

Plgconi and Dove* We are of opi 

your domestic pigeons will 
woodpigeons from the eggs i 
placed under them. An adver 
journal would, no doubt, be the means 
getting fertile eggs of the stock dove. 
M. Dryden, Paisley.) 
Moth Identified.— The moth which j 

is a Bulf-tip (Pygcera bucephala), a __ , 

mseci in most parts of England. The vellow 
and black caterpillars {o( which an illusl'ration 
was given in The Country-Side of September 
iind, 1906), are often so numerous as to 
amount to a plague.— (to J. Conway Walton, 
Mablethorpe, Lines.) 

Park Bird* — 1 cannot tell you off-hand 
whereabouts in Regent's Park you could see 
nests want looking for. 



LonsHltidlDa] lectlDiu^orparl of the root ol a huniau tooth. 



of Ihe ground glasses and 

.0 a thin paste. 

in Ihe middle, and the other 

ground-side down on it. Then proceed 

lb the tmo glasses two and fro wiih a. 



even where bird' 
The Zoo grounds are the best pli 
finches. The birds about Iwi 
blackbirds, with red on bill and 
seen on bushes near a stream 
hens,— (to E. C. Parsons.) 

Pekla RoUa — These birds are 
winter, and ihis season's cons] 



mostly sold out now. They will live well in an 
aviary.-(io A, Bentley,) 
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Stm Iho Back Covar. 



Harly Cnckon.—Naiu rail sis are very scepti- ground side of 

cal about any recorded occurrence of ihe mix it wilh wa 

__ „^ that •^"'^'"M l>efore April, though in some cases, we Place the sect 

ear the voung ''""'^' unreasonably so. Mr. F. \V. Frohawl 
■hich you have ^^ well-known naturalist and arlisl, gai 

isement in this *'"" ^^^^ -^ perfectly reliable record of a circular moiion. 

menns nf your <'"'^'"«> "^^^^ Herefofxl on March iglh this When the section appears to be thin enough 

to A *'^^^'" '''* ^^'^"^ ^^' AP""'' ^"th last. You take it out and wash it in water. Then place 

should remember, however, that ihe early it in a drop of water on a slide and examine 

breediqg of a resident like the partridge is a under the microscope. IE sufficiently thin wash 

send more probable event than the early occurrence the ground glasses and give a' final rub 

of a migranl, and more easily substanllaled.— between the ground sides wiih water onlv and 

(to J. Robinson, Spalding.) no pumice. This will remove surface 

iI^^Vc^''^~'^''V-'rr '"■' ^arh^li-'^-^wa'rm'i^- t^r^ Ihe^c^nr;; 
leather plucking is overheating of Ihe blood place a dear piece of Canada balsam. Warm 
and want of exercise, A good daily supply of the slide gently, so as to mell ihe balsam (too 
succulent green food must be given, also much heat wiil cause bubbles to form in it) 
Epsom salts in the drmkmg water, and for a and in the middle of the melted gum place the 
rcw weeks abstain Irom g.vjng the birds any section which has been washed thoroughly 
soft food, but a moderate quantity of small and dried between the finger and thumb (it 
mixed seeds well raked in loose litter. The must not be bone drv). 

.... L_.._ _ ^j.jj^^ ,^||^ covered in and Over this place the cover-glass, and gently' 
good depth of loose lilter, but firmly press it down, keeping up the pres- 
, — la this all corn must be sure until the balsam has set hard, which only 
scattered, which will give the hens plenty of lakes a few minutes. When set, the super- 
exercise. A Jittle sulphur ointment, two parts ""ous balsam is trimmed away, and the slide 
powdered sulphur, one' part lard, may be '» ™»<'/ 'f>f 'he microscope, if you poss'ss a 
rubbed in the bare parts, which will soon '"'^e fitted with a chuck, a better method than 
cau'ie the new quills lo appear. It is also rubbing down with sandpaper is to get a fiat 
advisable to give such fowls a daily feed ^carborundum or corundum wheel (three or four 
of green cut bone (finely chopped butcher's '"'^''^s in diameter) mounted on a spindle to fit 
bones) to pick over, so as lo supply a substi- '"^ ehuck, and grind the section down wiih 
lute (or insect food.— (lo " UnVBiBD ") ""'• "^fsping '< constantly wet. These wheels 

cost only a shilling or two, and will last for 
ith care. The rest of Ihe operation is 
Teeth of fishes and 



e ground » 



To PodlliT Keeper*.- Half the battle 
successful poultry keeping is 
apparatus, and for incubators, coops, 
inds of poultry reqi 



o that their goods may be relied upon. 



done in the 

animals, also bone and fori 
P'-op*'- bone, can be treated in Ihii 
ndeed, all "kinds"of""^uI,;y requisilel' ^f*;"' «^'"' 'J*"*^ °' ^ .^ 
1. Boulton and Paul, Ltd., of Norwich' ^ , ^ i ""^"-^ ''"""'"' variations 
Jng been noted. They make a point of '^■Vt"' f!?. ^'^ <''"/emely easy to prepai 
"ily the be^t malerials and woVkm.„ l ^ ' ''"'^ practice, excellent slides c 
■ - - Tb^^iZ^'J^^'"' "'<= '"'"'e 'by this simple method. 

G. B. Oddie. 



Teelh ot 
"'■'"'"o'i ? 
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The Garden. 



Work for the Week. 

Tkc Frolt Garden. 

1/ EEPiNG ihe ground cican is now of gr«at 
1^ importance in the fruit garden. Many 
J gardeners appear to be unaware how 

essential good soil cultivation is lo success in 
fruit-growing. An orchard where the surface 
is kept citan of weeds and in loose condition 
by hoeing, is ihe ideal condition. The system 
of keeping the soil in good order by cropping 
comes next in order of desirability. Where 
this is done the tre«s cannot have surface roots, 
but it is usual in Che imniense orchards of the 
United Slates and elsewhere, and bumper 
crops certainly appear to be the rule In those 
districts of France when corn and roots arc 
grown in close company with fruit trees. 

There is no doubt about it that an orchard 
in grass land is Ihe least desirable condition. 
Where this has to be, hoiAever, great benefit 
will accrue lo ihe irees by keeping a circular 
cultivated bed, say, of eight feel in diameter: 

but this is an aid to 
their well-being Ihul ]» 
all too (rci|uenllv ncg- 
lecied. 



wither, the flowers ul 
dafTodils, tulips, etc., 
should be removed to 
preserve a lidy appear- 



usually be found to give better value than (he 

plant hawker. 

Border ChrjsaiilheHiiiiit. 

The&i? valuable plants may now be trans- 
Icrred 10 their sumiiier quarters. Plant about 
i8 inches apart each way, and pinching-back 
niusl be resorted to for a time lo produce bushy 
plants later on. A far beller effect will be 
produced by massing than by dotting chrysan- 
I he mums about here and there, Roi des 
Blanc, improved Madame Desgrange, Tucks- 
tvood Bronze, Crimson Marie Masse, Goacher's 
Crimson, and Beacon are a good selection of 
ihe manv excellent varieties that exist, 

G. T. 



The Star Lily Tree. 

A Beautllnl Sprlag- Flowering Shrub. 

lul of all spring-flowering shrubs. It cams 
from Japan many years ago, bul as in the case 



the 



mistake not 

bulbs In the beds at 

long as possible. It h 
very bad for I hem u 
be moved before Ihi 



with the summer bed- 
ding. When the bulbs 
have lo be moved, they 
should be laid in rows 
in a bed of ashes, lo 
be afterwards kept in 
the bulb stove, or i 
planted in the reserve I 
garden, or, should they j 
be suitable subjects, i 
bulbs that have beenJ^ 
employed for beddingjl 



with adva 



be planted I 



late i 



viidi 



iwth. Where Ihis 



lalur- 



ally, and admirable spring and 
arc obtained for Ihe minimum ol trouble. We 
have had a fine display of daffodils, elc, in 
b<'ds, and now such plants as Funkia. Cam- 
panula persiirifolia, perennial Lathyrus. her- 
baceous pax>nies, and Chrysanlhemum maxi- 
mum are coming along to brighten up ihe 
garden later on. 

Window Bout. 

As we have already seen several premature 
displays of summer brightness, il may be well 
lo state thai the last week in May is quite soon 
enough for the putting out of lender plants in 
window boxes. As an immense quantity of 
plants are annually rushed into existence under 
conditions that e^ectively preclutle iheir ever 
being protilable to the unwary purchaser, dis- 
crimination in purchasing is certainly advis- 
able. Even if he is unwilling lo accept old 
clothing, rabbit skins, and empty bottles in 
purl payment. Ihe local nurseryman will 



SUr lily Ttm, Magnolia sitllafa. 



of many other plants introduced from Ihal 
country' into English gardens, it was Ireated 
as a greenhouse plant ; consequently, il never 
did ilself justice. 

Now, however, that we know il lo be as 
hardy as the yulan or the aucuba, it is being 
planted in open borders and as a lawn spe<' 



Wc 



s of It 



n fee 



high 



bud' 



nd forty feel r 
n spring, say, mid-.\pril, when ihe Howers 
xpand, can be imagined from the picture of 
Ismail bush on this page. 
The flowers are snow-white, although the 
nged with red ; there is also a rose- 
ariely. Each flower is from three 
hes across, and it lasts a week or 



There are some fine bushes of Ihe while form 
at Kew, where they have flowered very freely 
Ihis sprinf*. Magnolias do not transplant 
easily ; il is therefore advisable lo purchase 
plants chat are established in pots lo be certain 
of their growing when planted out. They are 
not particular as to soil, but a light, loamy, or 
pealy soil is better for them than a heavy, 
:layey one. A bush two feet high would cost 
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Saxifraga Ugalata. 

TiiERi! are no more useful plants for the rock 
garden and border than Che dock-leaved saxi- 
frages, of which Ihe Iwo best known are S. 
cordifolia from Siberia (also known as S. 
crassifotia), and S. purpurascent from the 
Himalayas. They have a stout, branching 
rootstock, and leathery, dark green, shining 
leaves, and Ihey develop In April stout scapes 
bearing numerous l)eil-shaped flowers, the first- 
named being pink and the second vinous pur- 
ple. They are excellent soil and slone binders, 
and no better plant could be used for clothing 
a stony bank or hiding unsightly ground. 

Another handsome species of Ihe same group 
is ^, ligulata, also Himalayan. It has leaves 
up to a foot in diameter, but usually ihey are 
atK>ut half that size, and they are deciduous. 
The rooCsCock is very stouC, and Itooi it are 
pushed in March or April, according to the 
season and position in which the plant is 
grown, tall, branching scapes ol pale pink 
flowers. 

There are Iwo fine examples of it at Kew, 

stocks cling to rocky crevices over a rock pool, 
and one In the rock garden. In the former 
position the flowers are 
produced in March, and 
are nearly white, but 
in the rock garden 
they are at least a 
month later, and Ihev 
are pink. The hand- 
■■ome foliage is deve- 
loped immediatelv after 
the flowers. 

The picture pub- 
lished on page 338 of 
our issue of .April 20th 

torcunate error, named 
the doub!e - flowered 
saxifrage (5. ^ranulala 
fl. pi.), a British weed. 
The photograph was 
really Saxifraga Ugu- 
lata. 

Garden Queries 

Plant IdcntUrd. — 

Your plant is one of the 

■ (iromwells {Ijthosper- 

num), and may be L. 

- officinale, which is 

parts of ihe counlry, 

frequentine copse 5, 

fC. P. R.8,1'- hedge-banks, etc, i; 

firows to a height of 

has hairy leaves and 
short cymes of yellow while flowers produced in 
June, imd followed by hard, bead-like nutlets. 
It is the Tht de Monlagne, the leaves being 
dried and used as tea on the Pyrenees. It is 

closely related to the foreeC-me-not family' 

(lo P,' E. Woods.) 

Wild Cfaerry and Gean.— The cherry when 
wild ].. sometimes only s shrub, but il also oc- 
curs as a tree of considerable size, Frunus 
ccrasus, or Cerasus vulgaris, is the true 
"Wild Cherry." !t is ptanled for its limber 
in some countries. A form of il is Ihe 
" Gean," sometimes distinguished as a species 
and called Frunus avium. Then there is the 

Bird Cherry," Prunus padus. which is often 
mel with as a shrub six or eight feel high, 
bul also occurs twice that size. There is little 
doubt as lo which of these were the progeni- 
tors of garden cherries.— (to C, Bussey.} 
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